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PREFACE   TO  VOL.   IV. 


THIS  Volume  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  Manuscript;  the  second,  on  ART, 
was  written  later.  The  differences  between  them  are  ex- 
plained by  the  lapse  of  about  14  years. 

With  this  volume,  also,  the  work  ends  for  the  present ; 
for  which  reason  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  include  in  it 
some  portion  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been  last  in  my 
mind.  I  trust  that  they  may  be  found  a  legitimate  fruit 
of  those  that  preceded  them. 

To  any  reader  who  has  felt  interest  enough  to  extend 
his  glances  at  these  papers  even  to  their  end,  let  me  say 
that  I  hope  he  has  felt  this  about  them :  that  with  what- 
ever weaknesses  and  errors,  and  waste  of  time  and  thought 
they  are  mixed,  yet  there  is  in  them  some  sign  of  the 
opening  of  a  road  into  farther  truths.  This  is  all  they 
were  wished  to  afford. 


JAMES   HINTON. 


11,  Mitre  Court,  Temple. 
1874. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 


VOLUME     IV. 


IT  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  world  is  made.  There  is  no  true  goodness 
in  material  things  heing  one  way  rather  than  another ;  but  we  are 
made  to  like  one  way,  to  find  pleasure  in  it,  and  so  out  of  this,  which 
is  entirely  indifferent,  a  true  good  is  educed :  viz.,  in  our  giving  up,  for 
right  purposes,  that  which  is  pleasant.  And  so  our  error  too  is  mani- 
fest:— we,  liking  certain  things,  certain  ways  of  the  being  of  material 
things,  of  course  at  first  and  naturally  think  of  them  as  really  and  truly 
good  ;  take  the  having  things  that  way  for  the  good.  This,  clearly,  can- 
not be  otherwise  at  first.  But  there  is  more  in  the  world  than  that ; 
and  it  is  proved  that  that  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  case  by  the  results 
of  acting  upon  it.  It  is  simply  that  the  world  is  grander  and  larger 
than  man's  natural  notions.  He  is  put  into  a  world  as  it  were  too  large, 
too  real  and  deep  for  him,  and  has  to  grow  up  to  it. 

It  '  had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.' — Will  it  not 
be  thus  with  our  thoughts  of  life  ?  The  '  pleasantness  '  we  aim  at  has 
a  '  glory '  while  we  do  not  see  the  glory  of  the  other ;  but  does  it  not 
utterly  fade  away  when  that  other  glory  of  giving  it  up  is  seen  ?  So  is 
there  not  at  first  a  natural  and  necessary  repugnance  and  aversion  ;  but 
will  it  not  also  gradually  wear  away,  seeing  it  is  not  a  giving  up,  but 
an  adding  ? 

Are  there  not-  two  ways  in  which  the  moral  good  of  men  may  be 
worked  for  : — one,  the  ordinary  philanthropy,  which  tries  to  elevate 
those  below  the  standard  attained  or  aimed  at  by  the  best,  to  particip- 
ate in  those  higher  aims  :  the  other,  an  attempt  to  attain  a  higher  stand- 
ard/or the  lest — to  rise  above  the  good  that  satisfies?  And  of  these 
two  is  not  the  latter  the  more  important  ?  Is  it  not  of  comparatively 
little  moment  about  all  not  being  as  good  as  '  the  good '  ? — nay,  would 
not  that  evil  correct  itself  very  soon  if  the  good  were  good  enough  ? 

Are  not  indeed  the  efforts  to  raise  the  lower  chiefly  useful  as  the 

means  by  which  the  standard  of  goodness  is  raised  ?    these  efforts 

making  the  necessity  of  that  felt  ? 

And  also,  is  not  such  a  raising  of  the  standard  a  necessary  condition  of 
successful  effort  to  raise  the  lower  ?  See  it  in  Christianity.  It  is  a 
gospel  preached  to  and  saving  the  lowest  and  vilest,  but  first  it  intro- 
duced a  goodness  higher  than  the  highest. 

From  the  practical  side,  too,  the  whole  thing  comes  into  the  smallest 
compass.  We  confuse  the  pleasant  and  the  good :  of  course  we  take  it 
for  granted,  at  first,  that  the  good  to  us  is  the  good.  So  we  think,  and 
so  act ;  and  this  is  our  false  thinking  or  error,  our  false  acting  or  wrong 

81,  Ethics.     (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  228.) 


doing.     But  see  the  point  to  which  it  cornea  :  —  if  the  good  to  us  is  not 
the  good,  it  means  a  wrongness  in  our  state. 

Here  too  we  see  '  free-will.'  —  Man's  '  freedom  '  necessarily  constitutes 
part  of  the  partial  recognition  of  his  wrongness  :  complete  that,  and 
it  is  seen  at  once  as  a  '  phenomenon  '  of  want  of  freedom. 
Is  not  here  the  course  of  man's  thinking  and  acting  ?  —  At  first,  in  sa- 
vage and  semi-savage  times,  there  is  the  disposition  (or  willingness)  of 
men  to  inflict  suffering  on  others,  but  not  on  themselves  ;  surrounding 
themselves  with  pleasures.  Then,  next  to  that,  comes  a  stage  (ours)  at 
which  there  is  unwillingness  to  inflict  severe  pain  on  any,  either  on  our- 
selves or  others  —  that  tendency  is  suppressed.  Is  not  the  next  —  the 
true  stage,  the  interpretation  —  a  willingness  to  accept  the  pain  for  our- 
selves, and  to  remove  it  from  others  ?  Is  there  not  here  an  instance  of 
the  law  —  first  an  inverted  instinct,  then  suppression  ;  then  interpretation, 
and  the  opposites  united  ?  And  see  what  evils  the  acting  on  this  law 
would  avert;  the  ever-threatening  insanity,  e.  g.,  which  avenges  our 
eager  pursuit  of  good  things  now.  Every  way,  even  phenomenally,  the 
evils  thus  incurred  would  be  less  than  are  incurred  now.  And  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  fact  that  sacrifice,  discomforts  incurred  voluntarily 
for  an  object,  may  be  themselves  intense  pleasures  ;  so  much  has  the 
will  to  do  with  our  feelings. 

From  and  for  man,  what  God  seeks  is  not  innocence,  but  re-creation. 
So  these  sad  facts  of  sacrificed  innocence  and  purity  must  teach 
their  lesson,  hard  tho'  it  is—  must  teach  us  to  look  higher  ;  to  be 
willing  to  lose  for  a  better.  All  that  is  only  this  law  applied  in 
the  moral  sphere  :  and  think  what  the  world  must  be  for  it  to  apply 
there  !  This  indeed  is  what  we  have  to  do  :  to  learn,  from  the  facts, 
what  the  world  is  ;  to  form  our  opinion  so,  and  think  of  the  world 
as  all  the  facts  reveal  it  —  what  it  is  for,  and  what  man  is  for  —  in- 
stead of  forming  a  notion  of  it  according  to  our  own  feeling  of 
things,  and  then  talking  about  its  mystery  I 

The  stern  repudiation  of  pleasure  (puritanism),  which  is  now  so  in- 
veighed against,  doubtless  will  not  do  ;  yet  neither  will  the  other.  Is 
not  the  fact  this—  and  is  it  not  what  life  wants  :—  the  less  good  can  be 
put  down  only  by  the  better.  And  now,  suppose  the  fact  of  the  world 
is  this  redemption,  were  it  not  just  what  is  wanted  ?  Should  we  not  so, 
clearly,  and  in  evident  fact,  be  understanding  it  ? 

Here  is  the  principle  :—  we  must  be  drawn  by  the  pleasant  ;  our 
actions  should  be  stimulated  by  joy  and  delight,  by  attraction  for  their 
good  and  fulfilment  of  our  desires  ;  not  enforced  by  fear,  not  undertaken 
with  grudging:  they  should  be  a  calling  out  of  our  nature,  not  a  sup- 
pressing Here,  in  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  man—  in  using  the 
fulfilsnthis  r  S1Vm8  UP  f°r  °therS)  U0t  f°r  ^-^Joying—  is  exactly  what 


0  -\  J™*"  .^Stt-     TMs  being  the  me  of  pleasure,  of 
right  that  pleasant  things  should  be  such  that  all  cannot 

°nC%  th£-  fey  Sre  C0nsumed  in  the  enjoyment  (i.  e.,  the 
asures  i 


class  of  -  0ns 

class  ot  pleasures  if  which  we  speak) 


Only  altruistic  pleasures  are  to  be  enjoyed]  and  they  may  be  because 
they  have  not  this  exclusive  character :  for  others  to  have  them  it  is  not 
necessary  some  should  go  without.  Also,  this  character  of  being  cap- 
able of  attainment  only  by  some  surely  stamps  a  pleasure  with  the  char- 
acter of  being  for  use  (not  for  enjoyment). 

How  curious  is  the  distortion  of  our  ideas  about  pleasure ;  our  notion 
that  certain  (physical)  things  are  good,  and  therefore  we  like  them ;  in- 
stead of  seeing  that  for  a  purpose  and  end  we  are  made  such  as  to  like 
certain  things.  What  a  different  attitude  it  gives  to  life  !  At  once  the 
question  comes :  what  is  it  for  ?  what  end  has  it,  that  we  are  made  to 
like  certain  things  ?  Is  not  the  universal  distortion  of  our  thought  re- 
vealed here  ? 

If,  then,  the  use  and  necessity  of  pleasure  is  thus  perceived,  is  not 
pain  also  included  ?  is  it  not  accounted  for,  justified,  shown  necessary  ? 
For  it  is  the  essential  means  and  condition  of  pleasure. 

Tho'  observe :  pain  must  be  seen  to  have  its  own  value  also ;  inas- 
much as  there  is  more  '  pain '  than  pleasure. 

May  not  our  wrongness  be  in  this  feeling  enjoyment  to  be  an  end',  and 
so  we  have  constructed  our  lives  accordingly,  and  constituted  it  wrong  ? 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  losing  a  thing  by  a  taking 
away,  or  by  an  adding  : — e.  g.,  not  to  feel  things  pleasant  or  painful,  to 
be  deficient  in  the  natural  sensibilities  of  man,  is  evidently  a  defect :  it 
is  clearly  so  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other — that  it  takes  away  the 
ground  for  sympathy.  Yet  to  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  that  should  pre- 
vent and  quite  take  away  the  feeling  of  these  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
make  us  quite  unconscious  of  them,  would  be  no  loss,  but  a  gain ;  this 
would  not  debar  us  from  sympathy. 

So  Beings  without  se(/"-consciousness,  in  whom  it  is  swallowed  up  by 
a  larger  and  truer  consciousness,  yet  can  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  it,  as  the  healthy  can  with  the  diseased,  especially  if  they  have 
been  ill.  And  here  surely  is  Paul's  thought :  Christ  can  sympathize, 
for  He  has  had  our  diseased  consciousness. 

Think,  farther,  how  there  may  be  positive  feelings  and  perceptions  in 
us  merely  by  negation :  as,  e.  g.,  a  person  who  knows  no  great  or  high 
beauty  will  perceive  and  admire  beauty  in  things  which  excite  no  emo- 
tion in  a  man  of  larger  experience. 

Might  we  not  think  out  the  idea  of  our  not  using  pleasure  according 
to  its  nature  [not  practically  taking  heed  to  the  subjective  element  in 
it]  ;  and  so  overlooking  the  fact  that  its  chief  element  is  in  novelty,  and 
trying  to  make  it  permanent  ;  i.  e.  permanent  in  sameness  or  by  repe- 
tition— merely  objectively ;  not  regarding  the  variance  of  the  subjective 
element.     Both  individually  and  socially  is  not  this  full  of  interest ; 
and  especially  in  its  oneness  with  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  sub- 
jective  element  intellectually,  or  in  perception.     Also  consider  this  idea 
of  a  subjective  element,  whether  it  throws  light  on  the  permanent  plea- 
sure  of  the  giving  up;  how  the  subjective  element  demands  it,  and 
what  it  implies  ;  how  it  is  connected  with  pleasure  being  in  novelty  ? 
Is  there  this  link :  that  in  novelty  the  thought  is  concentrated  out  of 
ourselves ;  while  in  continued  or  repeated  pleasure  it  comes  to  be  on 
ourselves— the  object  losing  its  attraction  ?  and  so  the  giving  up  fulfils 
the  condition  of  a  permanent  pleasure :  it  keeps  the  thought  out  of 
ourselves. 


When  we  seem  bafflled  and  beaten  by  painful  or  perplexing  things, 
is  not  here  the  remedy  :-to  recognize  and  feel  that  the  trouble  is  really 
workin-  a  good  and  worthy  end,  and  so  getting  as  it  were  to  love  it  ?  es- 
caping that  first  feeling  of  mere  repugnance,  and  putting  away,  which  is 
a  blind  and  blinding  feeling— attaining  this,  are  we  not  in  a  position  to 
understand  them  ;  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  their  source,  their  re- 
lations, because  loving  them  ;  and  so  to  conquer  and  to  use  them  i 

Is  not  a  sympathy  continually  desired,  and  expected  too,  which  one 
who  sees  aright  could  only  give  either  by  contradicting  what  he  feels  to 
be  true,  or  by  a  pretence  which  would  be  truly  hypocrisy  ?— e.  g.,  for 
vexation  at  things  as  if  they  were  bad,  when  truly  it  is  the  vexation 
only  that  is  bad  ;  when  that  is  a  weakness  and  a  fault,  and  when  the 
true  sympathy  could  only  be  with  that  as  a  fault  and  weakness.     The 
sympathy  might  be,  true  and  deep,  with  that  feeling,  as  we  ourselves 
are  so  liable  to  it;  but  what  is  wanted  is   a   sympathizing  with  an 
untruth,  and  the  other  is  rejected  as  a  cruelty  and  a  wrong. 

Is  it  not  as  if  a  '  color-blind  '  person  wanted  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
takes on  the  ground  of  the  vexatious  and  provoking  obscurity  of  the 
colors,  and  resented  a  sympathy  with  himself  as  deficient— especially 
such  sympathy  proffered  by  one  also  color-blind,  but  who  had  learnt 
to  understand  the  case  ? 

Is  not  here  the  whole  question  ?  —What  has  to  be  done  is  to  lead 
men  to  take  an  attitude  like  that  of  a  color-blind  person  who  has 
learnt  that  he  is  so,  instead  of  that  which  he  now  takes ;  which  is 
that  of  one  who  has  not  learnt  that. 

For  man  to  have  to  act  (as  on  the  belief  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
phenomenal  he  must)  as  regarding  things  as  other  than  they  are  felt, 
having  repect  to  something  not  seen  in  the  '  perceived,'  and  regarding 
them  as  '  phenomena ' — this  is  appropriate  to  his  nature ;  it  is  what  he 
is  suited  for :  his  structure  and  the  order  of  his  faculties  are  corres- 
pondent. 

Is  it  not  things  '  of  course ' — which  good  people  do,  not  the  vile  deeds- 
of-  the  wicked— which  make  up  the  evil  of  the  world  ?  the  thinking, 
e.  g.,  whether  they  will  not  get  the  benefit,  whether  the  thing  will  not 
benefit  them  :  which  seems  quite  right  and  proper — in  a  word,  of  course. 
It  is  the  radical,  fundamental  wrongness  of  us,  not  the  occasional  ex- 
cesses, which  are  the  mischief.     So  it  is  as  the  deceiver— making  people 
think  things  good  which  are  not  good,  not  persuading  them  to  do  things 
recognized  as  wrong— that  satan  does  most  in  the  world,  inflicts  most 
injury,  and  leads  to  worst  results.     He  <  deceiveth '  the  whole  world ; 
but  he  only  « goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.'     Nay,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  evil  men  are  deceived  into— things  which  well-meaning 
people  do,  and  feel  it  right  to  do— if  it  were  not  for  this,  would  not  the 
recognized  evil  be  reduced  into  extremely  narrow  bounds,  if  not  almost 

Does  not  satan's  power  as  tempter  rest  upon  his  power  as 
deceiver  ?     He  tempted  Adam,  and  prevailed  ;  but  was  it  not  only  be- 
ie  he  had  first  deceived  Eve  ?     So  he  tempts  the  evil,  and  prevails  ; 
but  is  it  not  only  because  he  has  first  deceived  the  good  ? 

Ihis  is  one  with  the  thought  that  it  is  our  standard  of  good  wants 

raising;  not  evil  preventing. 


And  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge  our  conviction 
and  assurance  of  things  being  right  and  good.  [It  is  the  whole  world 
he  deceives.])  This  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  such  deceiving :  we 
can  form  a  right  judgment  only  by  reference  to  some  standard,  which 
must  be  independent  of  our  feelings. 

And  such  a  higher  standard  is  true  to  other  feelings — to  the  altruistic, 
not  to  the  'self.'     Surely  here  is  a  mark,  a  sign:  the  '  self  feelings 
are  the  deceived  ones :  from  these  we  are  to  be  freed. 
So  « matter '  is  denied ;  but  the  idealists  try  to  ignore  the  feeling 
against  the  truth.     And  see  :  is  not  this  '  sense  '  ? — are  we  not  getting 
to  a  farther  point  here  ?     Is  not  this  the  nature  of  sense — the  deceived 
feeling  ?    Is  it  then  its  nature  to  give  us  convictions  (feelings)  which  are 
untrue  ?  is  it  thus  it  must  be  unravelled  ? 

And  does  it  not  deceive  ? — making  us  feel  sinful  things  good ;  that 
'going  to  heaven'  is  dying;  and,  above  all,  that  this  state  is  a  life  ? 
This  position  respecting  '  sense ' — that  it  is  its  invariable  nature  to  give 
us  false  perceptions — is  involved  in  the  principle  that  one  instance  gives 
the  law  of  a  thing.  The  fact  that  sense  sometimes  deceives — which  is 
certain — is  proof  that  this  is  its  nature  throughout. 

Also,  that  the  sense-feelings  are  the  deceptive  ones,  is  the  same  as 
that  the  self-feelings  are  so :  these  are  really  one. 

Thus,  surely,  we  perceive  why  the  bodily  '  dying '  should  seem  to 
us  such  as  it  does — such  a  loss  and  evil :  it  is  so  to  sense ;  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  sense  to  present  to  us  things  as  they  are  not.  And  thus  a  con- 
solation is  included  in  the  general  conception :  the  truly  good  to  us  must 
be  evil  to  sense.  Thus,  too,  we  see  why  virtue  should  be  painful ;  and 
so  is  puritanism  justified,  which  spoke  of  painful  as  more  or  less  syn- 
onymous with  good  ?  Evidently,  the  basis  of  puritanism  must  have 
been  a  feeling  of  a  radical  and  essential  wrongness  in  something  in  us ; 
and  it  contains  proof  that  this  is  so  in  the  very  fact  of  its  having  been 
thus  thought.  How  could  it  have  been  thought,  without  a  foundation 
in  fact  ?  especially  considering  what  and  how  great  a  thing  puritanism 
was. 

And  so,  too,  it  is  evident  why  there  must  be  temptation.  In  fact, 
given  this  postulate  concerning  sense,  and  are  not  the  '  mysteries  '  of 
human  life  seen  as  necessary  phenomena. 

The  '  necessity  of  a  phenomenon '  is  the  necessity  of  the  fact  being  so 
evidenced  or  perceived ;  and  it  is  this  necessity  which  is  in  Nature  ; 
not  a  necessity  from  preceding  phenomena,  which  we  conceive  in  our 
notion  of  cause.  This  '  cause  and  effect '  is  itself  a  (necessary)  phe- 
nomenon of  the  fact.  [So  do  we  see  better  respecting  the  course  of 
"  Nature  from  subjective  change ;  and  that  our  '  effort '  or  acting  is  a 
change  affecting  man,  necessarily  inducing  a  change  in  the  '  phe- 
nomena '  ?} 

I  say,  thus  the  '  mysteries  '  of  our  life  are  seen  as  necessary  and  reason- 
able facts ;  in  short,  it  is  a  perception  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  involv- 
ing his  experience,  instead  of  an  imagination  of  what  man  is,  and  then 
finding  him  so  extraordinarily  and  unaccountably  dealt  with.  Such 
strange  '  circumstances,'  and  especially  '  death,'  are  comprehended ;  how 
the  sense-relation  must  change,  and  why  it  must  be  seen  so  dark — the 
seeming  is  known  beforehand  as  untrue. 

But  observe  :  the  deceived '  feelings  surely  embrace  more  than  the 


•ense-feelings  :—  feelings  of  consciousness  or  thought  ;  e.  g.,  those  of 
freedom,  in  free  -will  ;  those  of  isolated  individuality. 

And  see,  in  respect  to  the  feelings  which  are  the  ^  deceived  '  ones,  how 
simple  it  is  :  how  from  our  constitution,  as  perceiving  things  '  pheno- 
menally,' the  deception—  or  experience  and  assurance  of  that  as  ex- 
isting which  does  not  exist  —  arises  inevitably  from  an  absence,  from 
a  taking  away,  from  a  not  perceiving  of  the  true.  So  satan  may  '  de- 
ceive '  simply  by  blinding,  by  preventing  the  full  use  of  certain  fac- 
ulties. The  deceiving  would  come  out  of  this:  e.g.,  the  feeling  of 
free-will  by  absence  of  necessity,  of  isolated  individuality  by  absence 
of  the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  so  on.  Our  constitution  affords  a 
basis  for  this  —  our  capacity  of  feeling,  and  '  various  '  faculties. 

But  observe,  in  reference  to  'isolated  individuality'  :  —  if  this  feeling: 
arises  from  negation  of  consciousness,  how  can  it  belong  to  God  ?  and 
if  not,  can  He  be  Person  ?  —  is  not  this  '  individuality  '  the  essential 
element  of  personality  ?  Aud  see  how  perfect  the  answer  is  to  this  : 
God  (if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity)  has  the  consciousness 
of  being  many  Persons.  And  then,  with  this,  surely  the  conscious- 
ness of  (arbitrary)  free-will  would  also  be  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
consciousness  —  the  consciousness  of  '  being  '  many  persons.  Would  it 
it  not  give  us  also  a  consciousness  of  '  necessity  '  in  our  actions  ?  (at 
least,  in  our  actions  as  '  single  r  persons.) 

May  it  be  that  a  true  freedom  in  a  Being  inclusive  of  many  persons 
has,  as  one  of  its  elements,  a  necessity  in  the  actions  of  the  indivi- 
dual persons  ?     So,  in  heaven,  there  is  not  loss  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  personality,  only  an  extended  consciousness. 
These  false  consciousnesses  belong  to  our  deceived  feeling  :  in  fact,  all 
false  feelings  belong  here  :  this  thought  is  only  conforming  our  concep- 
tions to  the  truth  of  the  case  [instead  of  making  up  hypotheses  about 
authoritative  'natural  feelings,'  and  then  finding  mysteries.} 

For  this  is  no  *  mystery  '  ;  the  deceived  feeling  gives  all,  and  that  is 
given  simply  by  absence  ;  i.  e.  by  imperfection,  which  is  an  admitted 
element.     In  short,  grant  imperfection,  and  deceived  feelings  follow- 
necessarily  ;  they  are  implied  in  our  established  notions. 
And  surely  thus  the  various  forms  of  philosophy,  which  pride  them- 
selves on  taking  positions  opposed  to  consciousness,  are  embraced  and 
justified  :  these  must  come  from  the  fact  of  a  deceived  feeling  on  our 
part;  and  indeed,  they  assume  it.     Nay  farther,   how  truly  Christian 
these  systems  must  be  at  bottom,  having  this  element  in  them  ! 

80  were  it  not  well  to  recognize  and  call  'sense'  aright—  the  sense- 

deception:  this  physical  experience—  these  things  as  they  are  to  sense? 

1  then,  see  how  life  is   organized   and   adapted  to,    and   by,    the 

Bense-feelmgs     and  therefore,    of   course,    wrongly-here   is  its  con- 

demnation  and  ruin,  its  need  to  be  delivered. 


-  °f  the  giving  UP  for  others  as  tlxe  ****>  and  so  not  only 

urT'  *.°ial\:  Je,  may  see  why  there  is  and  must  *»  als°  ^ 

love  J5  1\       dehShtful>  tne  tru]y  haPP7  and  joyous  :  e.  g.,  domestic 

M  we  I  lTne8f  i  mu81C)  painting-  These  to°  ««  iiecessarV>  «  ™ii 

;      7  ^  neces8ai7  as  conditions  for  the  beit-thej 
~a3  there  is  ever  more  t 
for  itself  «* 
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How  vain  men's  efforts  are  to  make  society  good  ;  how  sure  some  are 
to  violate  all  the  laws  of  kindness  and  of  right.  The  only  chance  is  in 
altering  men :  and  how  can  this  be  done  but  by  some  fundamental  view 
and  conviction  which  should  mould  them  differently  ;  must  it  not  involve 
the  changing  of  most  established  plans  ?  Can  we  avoid  that  bad  except  by 
giving  up  that  other  seeming  good — the  recognized  value  and  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  delightful  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  '  good '  and  admirable 
homes  the  evil  has  its  root  ? — in  the  idea  that  it  is  good  to  have  the 
pleasant  ? 

— which  it  evidently  is  not,  and  cannot  be ;  it  is  a  material.for  either 
good  or  bad :  and  if  we  look  at  the  case  we  must  see  that  we  treat  it 
wrongly — it  must  have  further  meaning  and  end.  It  cannot  be  merely 
to  be  enjoyed,  under  limitation  of  right;  there  must  be  more  in  it. 
May  we  not  say :  if  its  end  were  enjoying,  as  we  think,  it  would 
have  been  free  to  us  to  enjoy;  there  would  not  have  been  temptation 
and  sin  about  it?  Our  experience  demonstrates  a  farther  and  higher 
good,  here. 

In  our  habitual  and  established  srrangements,  are  not  people  sacrificed 
to  things  ? — we  assume,  without  examining,  that  this  should  be. 

Is  not  here  a  bearing  on  what  Emerson  says :  that  even  cultivated 
people  '  are  not  aware  of  the  essential  dependence  of  things  upon  the 
mind  '  ?  If  they  reflected  how  all  these  are  matters  of  '  feeling '  only, 
not  of  being,  would  not  the  case  right  itself  ?  See  :  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  clearly  up,  of  a  pleasant  thing  or  a  wrong,  how  continually 
it  is  decided  rightly.  Men  do  forego  criminal  indulgences,  will  exert 
themselves  to  restore  those  who  have  fallen,  rather  than  take  advan- 
tage of  their  weakness :  when  they  see,  they  in  the  main  do  right. 
But  in  the  matter  of  having  regard  to  '  things,'  they  do  not  see ;  they 
are  blind  to  the  moral  questions  concerned.  It  seems  right  to  them 
the  '  thing '  should  be  attended  to  ;  right  that  men  should  be  used  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  a  truer  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  '  things '  that 
is  wanted :  i.  e.,  that  they  are  but  phenomenal,  and  may  be  suffered 
to  go  any  way. 

Society's  wrongness  ia  based  on  that  misapprehension  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, as  having  a  deeper  than  phenomenal  importance. 
And  the  mistake,  the  present  misapprehension,  is  proved  at  once,  and 
more  than  sufficiently,  by  the  disappointments  people  experience  in  re- 
spect to  them.     '  Disappointment '  proves  mistake. 

Is  not  our  error  that  of  using  on  phenomena  faculties  and  feelings 
adapted  and  designed  for  other  use  ?  Phenomena  are  adapted  for  sense 
— answer  to  it,  are  true  to  it — they  are  its  sphere.  But  we  bring  other 
faculties  down  to  it,  as  it  were  ;  use  phenomena  in  relations  in  which 
tHey  are  no  longer  true  ;  pervert  both  them  and  ourselves,  by  not  recog- 
nizing this  fact.  Thus  we  seek  happiness  and  satisfaction  from  them  , 
make  their  order  and  pleasingness,  or  the  reverse,  regulate  our  efforts, 
affections,  and  even  morals.  It  is  thus  we  fail ;  not  seeing  that  the 
sphere  of  phenomena  is  sense,  and  reaches  not  beyond. 

"To  'gather  the  flower  safety  out  of  the  nettle  danger'  is  just  the 
training  good  for  the  life  which  an  Englishman  desires  for  his  son." — 

iSat.  Rev.)     And  what  is  the  real  object  now  desired — the  aim  for  life  ? 
s  it  not  essentially  individual ;  i.  e.  based  on  the  idea  of  the  '  indivi- 
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duality  '  as  the  fact  *  Is  not  here  a  fundamental  error,  which  renders 
nugatory  all  skill,  all  •wisdom  ;  almost  all  goodness,  of  the  heroic,  self- 
sacrificing  type  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  the  true  end  and  aim  is,  and 
must  be,  the  most  perfect  conformity  of  the  man  to  the  fact?  i.  e.,  in 
the  conscious  and  willing  volitional  co-operation  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  world  ;  i.  e.  in  its  redemption  ?  Thus  is  the  true  life  to  be  aimed 
at;  it  is  not  '  theoretical  ;  it  has  a  true  and  firm  objective  foundation. 
Nay,  above  all,  it  can  incur  no  failure  ;  it  is  absolutely  above  risk. 

And  here  also  is  a  perfect  parallel  between  living  and  knowing,  action. 
and  thought.    As,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  the  object  is  perfect  con- 
formity of  the  subjective  to  the  objective  :  so,  evidently,  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  is  necessary  for  the  right  governance  of  life  ;  for  choosing  its 
object  rightly.    And  see  what  simplicity  and  freedom  from  doubt,  nay 
what  Nature  there  is  in  this  ;  viz.,  an  absolute  unity  with  unlimited  va- 
riety.   For  so  all  would  seek  absolutely  one  thing,  and  yet  all  different  j 
all  their  own  way,  their  own  forms  and  modes  and  works  —  as  complete 
diversity  as  could  be  in  any  way.     Nay,  more  ;  inasmuch  as  we  know 
unity  is  the  condition  of  any  grandness  of  variety.    This  unity  and  va- 
riety also  of  human  life  is  perfect  ;  no  strict  control  or  limit  ;  all  things- 
can  be  done  —  all  things  want  doing  —  for  that  end.     And  observe  :  no 
other  unity  of  object  could  comport  with  such  variety  :  —  think  of  all 
men  seeking  any  one  ideal  !     Nay,  it  is  the  contradiction  of  any  genuine 
or  worthy  variety  at  all  ;  without  that  unity  it  cannot  subsist.     No 
true  variety   can   else   be   obtained  ;   no   perfect  freedom  ;    for  then 
the   one   question  which  would   be   asked  of  any  would  be  :    'is  he 
living  for,  and  subserving  this  ?  ' 

And  how  simple  and  matter-of-fact  the  case  is.     It  is  evident  man 

needs  to  be  made  better  ;  evident  also  that  he  is  being  made  better. 

Then,  are  we  living  for  this  ? 

Thus  the  seeking  the  actual  fact  is  practical;  it  is  emphatically  the 
practical  thing.  And  here  again  is  a  proof  that  we  want  a  revelation  ; 
for  none  pretend  to  know  this  fact. 

It  is  a  law,  that  for  a  real  and  true  variety  there  must  be  an  essen- 
tial unity. 

Is  it  not  necessary  that  demand  be  first  satisfied,  for  variety  to  have 
LI  scope  ?  let  that  unity  be,  then  there  is  no  feeling  which  prevents 

the  perfect  variety  :  the  unity-demand  is  satisfied.     So  those   who 
k  to  mamtsin  and  extend  the  variety  should  truly  seek  to  intro- 

duce an  essential  unity.     Is  there  not  here  an  illustration  of  a  law  ? 
it  not  continually  the  case  that  the  true  way  to  attain  an  object  is 

to  work  for  the  opposite—  fulfilling  the  condition  ?     Unity  is  a  '  con- 
Q    oi  true  variety  ;  it  is  a  condition  by  opposite.     Without  it  in 

essence,  where  it  ought  to  be,  there  will  certainly  be  a  false  unity  in 

form  ;  where  there  ought  to  be  perfect  variety 

^     Uth      ° 


*v.  •  ?°l  and  f°rm  corresP°°d  to  unity  and  variety.     And 

then  whether  it  be  so  in  our  life  or  not  means  only  whether 

Sfe  r^-Tv688  ^  f  ?rt  aie  true  to  the  fact-  The  fact  of  human 
And  if  w'P  d  i£jr&  °nly  the  'forms'  are  under  our  contro1- 
form's  Jki,  Dff  ^  faCt'  WG  SSCrifice  the  due  variety  of  the 

freT  and  thP  ?  ™  ^  *"*  '"*  :  if  We  do  know  *>  ™  are  made 

free   and  the  true  variety  necessarily  and  spontaneously  grows. 

And  here,  too,  is  a  law.     The  fact-the  one-ever  iJ:  what  is  ne- 


cessary  for  us  ia  to  recognize,  to  know  it,  that  the  opposite  may 
have  its  full  perfection  (in  the  phenomenal).     Our  error  is,  to  seek 
to  effect  in  the  phenomenal  what  is  already  in  the  fact. 
And,  in  general,  respecting  unity :  is  it  not  ever  altruistic  (as  in  refer- 
ence to  man's  life),  and  variety  individual  ? 

— i.  e.,  altruistic  and  essential  are  one  ;  individual  and  phenomenal 
are  one.  Is  not  ever  the  unity  (or  fact)  altruistic  ;  the  phenomenal, 
(or  variety)  individual  ?  So  this  fact  in  man's  life  is  instance  of  a 
law. 

It  might  douhtless  be  said  that  other  '  religious '  objects  would  give 
the  same  essential  uuity  to  man's  life  !  e.  g.,  seeking  God's  glory,  or  our 
own  salvation.  But  each  of  these  fails  perfectly  to  answer  the  end,  and 
obviously :  they  are  contingents,  not  facts — unless  they  are  seen  as  one 
with  the  redemption  of  the  world :  and  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  contingency, 
we  want.  Else  comes  the  question,  '  what  will  promote  God's  glory  ? 
what  will  save  the  soul  ? '  &c. ;  and  thus  arises  again  the  seeking  for 
superficial  uniformity. 

How  plain  it  is  that  our  feelings  ought  not  to  be  true :  think  what  re- 
sults are  effected  by  their  being  a  little  bit  awry,  which  could  not  be 
secured  otherwise,  without  too  great  a  price  :  viz.,  that  thus  there  is 
only  perfect  good,  and  yet  the  discipline  in  us  of  sacrificing  and  giving 
up  good,  and  being  willing  to  bear  evil  for  love.     This  is  gained  by  the 
good  being  evil  to  us,  and  could  be  gained  only  so ;  i.  e.,  by  our  feeling 
being  untrue  ;  and  that  involves  our  perception  being  so. 

Because,  for  such  a  '  self '  as  ours,  sacrifice  is  wanted,  therefore  there 
there  must  be  with  it  a  feeling  that  is  not  true  ;  or  else,  either  the  sac- 
rifice on  its  part,  or  the  goodness  of  that  which  z's,  must  be  given  up—- 
that is,  with  such  a  self,  there  ought  to  be  a  feeling  more  or  less 
not  true.  And  observe  :  this  is  not  only  needful  for  good  ends,  but  ne- 
cessary in  the  nature  of  the  case :  like  everything  in  Nature,  it  is  at 
once  useful  and  necessary.  The  very  being  of  such  a  self  involves — 
has  for  one  of  its  elements — a  falsity  of  feeling.  So  this,  which  must 
be,  ought  to  be. 

The  selfness,  as  being  limitation,  involves  the  false  feeling ;  and  so 
comes  to  it  the  possibility — the  privilege  rather  than  the  duty — of  sac- 
rifice. Is  it  not  also  beautiful  to  see  sacrifice  ever  to  depend  on,  and 
be  possible  by,  false  feeling  ;  and  in  truth  to  be  a  privilege  bestowed 


on  those  who  are  thus  ?  That  fact  is  the  joy  of  heaven  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  it  as  sacrifice  depends  on  a  false  feeling — a  feeling  not 
altruistic  (not  divine). 

For  is  not  the  spiritual,  the  heavenly,  state  but  thought  of  thus  :  as  being 
altruistic,  having  altruistic  feeling ;  others'  good  felt  as  ours  ?  and  then 
no  feeling  of  sacrifice  can  be.  It  can  only  be  known  as  phenomenal,  or 
to  the  self. 

Is  not  a  glorious  view  of  the  spiritual,  the  absolute  existence,  opened 

to  us    thus  ? — the    '  self-being,'    is    '  phenomenal  '  to  it ;    perceived 

and  known,  but  not  as  the  reality :  and  so  is  not  our  state  to  be  clearly 

seen — viz.  that  which  is  phenomenal  to  the  perfect  Being  is   '  real ' 

to  us  *     So  our  state  is  at  once  explicable  by  defect  ? 

There  is  yet  another  bearing.      This  wrongness  of  feeling  also  involves 

man's  sinning  :  if  that  be,  there  will  be  sin.     And  yet  it  ought  to  be  :  in 

fact,  if  there  be  the  self,  there  not  only  must  be,  there  ought  to  be,  sin ; 
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all  the  evil  that  we  feel  in  sin  is  in  the  being  of  the  self  :  the  actions 

°nThe°1™ingeto  prevent  children's  bad  actions  rests  on  the  same  false 
thought-a  non-recognition  of  the  relation  of  man's  sin  to  man  s  being ; 
and  of  what  is  needed  to  make  him  good.     It  is  '  lightly  healing  the 
hurt';  closing  decently  over  a  foul  and  eating  sore.     Those  who  pursue 
this  plan  admit  by  their  actions,  they  if  they  relaxed  their  force  the 
child  would  break  out  into  evil :  that  being  the  very  reason  they  should 
not  apply  the  force,  but  adopt  a  wholly  different  method  of  cure— a  ra- 
dical, constitutional,  cure. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  new  temptations  which  have  arisen  to  man, 
from  the  new  wants  and  opportunities  which  the  advance  of  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  brought ;  the  fresh  desires  which  these  have  stim- 
ulated, the  new  and  harder  tests,  as  it  were,  to  which  they  have  sub- 
jected him— might  he  not  by  this  time  have  arrived  at  something  like 
a  true  goodness  (i.  e.  phenomenally)  ;  have  learnt  well  to  conform  his 
life  to  law,  and  guide  it  by  wisdom  ?  One  can  hardly  help  thinking  so, 
and  thus  that  science  has  been  a  source  of  evil.  Of  one  thing,  indeed, 
we  may  be  sure :  that  it  has  opened  out  continually  new  and  insidious 
forms  of  luxury,  that  we  could  not  avoid,  nor  know  to  be  evil,  except 
by  trying  them ;  and  so  it  has  prevented  phenomenal  'goodness.' 

But  then  this  also  is  good ;  warding  off  that  premature  (phenomenal) 
goodness.  It  is  just  what  is  the  case  with  children :  their  sphere  is  ever 
enlarging,  so  that  there  is  ever  new  temptation ;  they  are  not  left  where 
they  have  attained  to  being  'good,'  but  are  ever  put  into  new  circum- 
stances, for  which  their  goodness  is  not  sufficient.  Surely  that  pheno- 
menal goodness,  thus  prematurely  attained,  while  the  goodness  was  not 
perfect  within,  would  be  utter  corruption.  And  besides,  in  respect  to 
science,  may  we  not  see  that  there  is  a  use  and  necessity  for  the  things 
it  introduces,  altho'  they  are  temptations,  and  cause  '  moral  evil '  for 
the  time ;  yet  are  they  not  things  that  ought  to  be  ?  and  in  this  very 
power  of  tempting,  and  preventing  the  premature  close  of  discipline,  do 
they  not  fulfil  a  second  object — two  ends  together  ?  Or  rather,  may  it 
not  be  that  this  is  their  chief  and  true  end ;  that  they  are  for  this  first 
and  especially ;  and  because  they  are  wanted  for  this  they  are  also  plea- 
sant and  socially  advantageous  ?  It  is  for  man's  spiritual  discipline  (by 
temptation,  &c.)  that  he  goes  thro'  this  progress. 

This  surely  is  exhibited  in  the  organic  world  :  in  the  embryo  of  the 

higher  approaching,  yet  not  perfectly  assuming,  the  lower  forms  ; — 

something  always  prevents  this. 

Also,  one  chief  practical  error  is  the  idea  that  poverty  (especially 
when  voluntarily  encountered)  by  truly  refined  people,  would  involve 
loss  of  refinement.  This  it  would  not  do ;  nay  surely  it  would  elevate 
and  perfect  it ;  is  indeed  needed  for  its  perfecting).  The  unrefined  want 
wealth  to  refine  them  (or  that  which  is  now  only  to  be  obtained  by 
wealth) ;  the  refined  do  not  need  to  retain  it ;  nay  perhaps  rather  need 
to  get  rid  of  it,  in  order  not  to  sink.  Here  then  is  the  mistake  :  it  is 
holding  to  wealth— after  it  has  done  its  work. 

People  do  sacrifice  themselves  when  they  see  it  clearly  right,  and  es- 
pecially when  they  see  it  a  religious  duty  (as  in  martyrdom  for  doc- 
trines, &c.)  Then  ia  not  what  we  want  to  extend  the  sphere  of  this 
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perception  ?  that  we  shall  see  it  right  to  sacrifice  ourselves  where  now 
we  do  not  see  it  ?  And  observe,  how  these  views  extend  especially  the 
religious  element ;  they  make  duties  that  seem  irreligious  to  be  empha- 
tically religious — make  all  so,  in  truth.  And  this  also  they  accomplish  : 
they  bring  that  special  religious  feeling,  which  now  attaches  itself  so 
exclusively  to  dogmatical  things,  into  all  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Here  we  see  again  an  instance  of  a  law :  a  true  thing  misapplied,  and 
therefore  suppressed  (in  part) ;  viz.,  this  very  feeling  of  religious  duty, 
misapplied  to  doctrinal  things  exclusively,  is  set  aside  by  another  class 
of  men  altogether.  But  this  is  for  its  perfect  restoration,  in  application 
to  all  ordinary  life. 

And  there  is  another  thing  connected  with  this  ;  tho'  affecting  thought 
instead  of  practice.  Wolff  observes  the  religiousness  of  the  Eastern 
man,  who  refers  all  events  to  God,  compared  to  the  Western's  reference 
of  things  to  physical  causes  ;  giving  preference  to  the  former,  and  say- 
ing the  light  is  to  come  again  from  the  East  to  Europe.  And  this,  in  a 
sense,  is  true :  the  Western  science  is  but  a  suppression  for  restoration : 
these  two  have  to  be  united.  What  is  wanted  is  to  see  that  the  Divine 
act  is  the  physical  causation  :  this  is  the  perfecting  of  the  imperfect  in- 
stinct of  the  Eastern ;  the  interpretation  of  the  imperfect  '  science '  of 
the  Western  :  and  it  consists  in  the  union  of  each  with  its  apparent 
opposite. 

For  so  must  not  that  '  opposition '  be  apparent,  or  phenomenal,  only  ? 
Will  not  this  thought  take  us  deeper :  to  regard  the  '  oppositeness  ' 
in  these  cases  as  a  phenomenal  quality  (i.  e.  from  a  subjective  ele- 
ment) ?  Is  it  not  evident  in  this  instance  ? 

Is  there  not  an  instance  here  of  how  the  interpretation  comes  from  the 
suppression  of  the  old  instinct?  The  true  recognition  of  God's  uni- 
versal action  surely  comes  from  the  West,  not  from  the  East. 

There  is  a  constant  event  in  man's  experience :  that  he  finds  a  satis- 
faction in  things  for  a  time,  thinks  them  enough ;  finding  afterwards 
that  they  are  not,  but  deceive,  and  are  '  empty.'     Thus  it  was  of  old 
with  speculation :  is  is  not  so  now  with  us  in  Science,  i.  e.  in  respect  to 
sense  ?     It  is  true  we  can  attain  these  definite,  certain,  constantly  re- 
curring results,  by  scientific  methods;  true,  also,  we  feel  a  natural  dis- 
position to  rest  and  be  satisfied  in  them ;  to  think  we  have  in  them  at- 
tained the  things  we  want,  things  that  will  do ;  but  they  are  found 
empty — are  so  now,  and  will  be  yet  more.     It  is  as  it  was  with  the  old 
speculation  :  men  so  could  get  certain  results ;  constantly,  certainly, 
by  the  same  means,  &c.     And  observe,  there  was  the  very  same  natural 
disposition  to  rest  and  be  satisfied  in  them ;  the  patent  facts  prove  this 
— but  men  found  it  out  at  last.     It  was  unsatisfying,  unsuccessful,  did 
not  meet  the  true  demands,  did  not  give  real  fruit.     And  the  reason  is 
evident:  the  results  were  subjective  only;  they  were  not  in  the  actual, 
only  to  them. 

Now  here  is  the  point : — our  results  to  sense  (by  science)  are  truly 
like  this ;  they  are  not,  also,  truly  actual,  but  in  reality  also  subjective 
(phenomenal) ;  are  in  man ;  and  not  pertaining,  as  he  fondly  thinks,  to 
that  with  which  he  truly  has  to  do.  The  certainty  or  reliability  of  the 
results  of  science,  to  sense,  is  like  that  of  speculation  to  the  logical  fa- 
culty :  it  deceives  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  and  must 
have  the  same  history;  viz.,  the  world  must  outgrow  it,  and  demand 
•omething  (as  Bacon  demanded),  more  true,  deep,  and  '  objective.' 
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And  see  here  again  an  illustration  of  the  law  :  —  this  other  and  better 
is  a  perfecting  and  restoration  of  the  first.  For  that  was  a  right  instinct 
(tho'  its  imperfection  suppressed  it)  ;  the  true  results  and  occupation 
are  those  which  are  for  him  as  spiritual  —  not  for  sense. 

So  the  remark  about  modern  science  dealing  with  the  things  men  do 

really  care  about  may  have  to  be  turned  round.  May  not  men's  trying 

to  satisfy  themselves  with  these  things,  come  to  be  regarded  like  their 

dwelling  in  their  disquisitions  of  old? 

Now,  in  this  instance,  have  we  the  nature  of  '  suppression  '  displayed  ? 
Is  it  ever  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  and  subordinate,  for  a  superior, 
which  being  imperfect,  has  failed  ?  —  this  other  failing  also  in  its  turn 
(i.  e.  to  achieve  the  end  desired),  but  meanwhile  introducing  the  means 
for  perfecting  the  former.  Then  is  not  here  the  relation  of  '  law  '  —  an 
inferior  taking  the  place  of  an  imperfect  superior  ?  Surely  here  is  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  system  :  its  relation,  i.  e.,  to  the  preceding  patri- 
archal ?  So  does  Christ  restore  that  former,  perfected  ?  and  is  this  His 
reference  to  the  '  old  times  '  ?  He  shows  the  '  spirituality  of  the 
law,'  by  re-introducing  that  which  the  law  put  aside. 

And  with  this  look  at  another  thing  :  —  is  not  our  civilization  for  a  re- 
turn to  Nature,  perfected  ?  Is  it  not  a  lower  thing,  introduced  by  suppress- 
ing a  superior,  imperfect  and  failing  ?  —  and  it  also  failing  leads  to  re- 
storation of  the  former,  but  now  renewed  ?  This  links  itself  with  the 
choice  of  poverty  by  those  who  have  wealth  —  the  going  back  to  simplest 
life  and  common  pleasures,  but  now  truly  and  aright.  This  is  the  end 
of  civilization. 

This  occurred  to  me  while  looking  at  a  glorious  sunset.     Think  of 
this  occurring  daily  \  why  should  not  such  sights  be  enough  —  enough  of 
splendour  ?     Why  should  a  man,  having  these  to  see,  want  also  hand- 
some rooms  and  pictures  ?     Might  they  not  have  so  much  pleasure  in 
such  things  as  not  to  want  artificial  ones  ?  nay,  can  both  truly  be  had  ? 
Is  here,  indeed,  a  meaning  of  Art  ?     The  return  to  Nature  is  a  true 
thought,  altho'  it  also  has  needed  to  be  suppressed.     [Is  not  the  sup- 
pression a  '  negative  '  denial  ;  the  restoration  a  '  positive  '  one  ? 

Thus  one  may,  with  larger  and  more  perfect  hold,  maintain  that  the 
happiness  of  creatures  is  God's  end  :  the  '  condition  '  of  that  is  fulfilled. 
Here  is  an  imperfect  <  suppressed  '  ;  for  observe  the  bearing  :  if,  to  such 
as  we,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  how  must  the  world  be 
made  to  be  best  for  us—  to  give  us  greatest  happiness  ?     Evidently  it 
must  be  adapted  to  our  giving  rather  than  receiving  ;  else  it  took  the 
inferior.     Nay,  surely,  ought  it  not  to  be  such  as  to  necessitate  our  giv- 
ing ?—  compelling  us  to  have  the  best,  whether   we  are  enlightened  or 
not  ?  as,  for  his  child,  a  father  would  choose  real  value  the  child  could 
not  appreciate,  above  tinsel  it  loved. 

May  we  not  put  it  thus  :—  the  physical  as  «  real  '  (thingal)  gives  plea- 
sure in  getting,  possessing,  and  enjoying  (self-pleasure)  :  as  phenomenal, 
rn  ***-*»*»*•  ^ing  without,  giving  up. 


It  is  dependent,  however,  upon  the  former,  which  exists  in  order  for 
it,  and  only  so  :  as  nutrition  exists  for  function. 

latter  power  of  giving  happiness,  because  it  is  phenomenal  ; 
nature7  aCtU&1:  thls  is  UsinS  it;  ^cording  to  its  true 
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How  satisfied  in  their  own  Tightness  some  of  the  most  miserable- 
natured  people  feel ;  and  what  a  lesson  this  has  for  us,  to  mistrust  our 
ways.  Nay,  does  it  not  give  the  law,  and  universal  character,  of  that 
feeling  ?  Is  there  not  only  one  thing  which  is  or  can  be  securely  right 
— sacrifice  of  self  for  others  ?  that  is  proveahly  good ;  not  resting  on 
our  feeling.  No  justice,  no  regard  to  or  securing  of  prosperity — in  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  we  have  security  that  we  are  not  as  such  people 
are  ;  nay,  in  all,  if  rested  in,  is  there  not  the  certainty  that  we  resemble 
them  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  feeling  of  ours  that  will  vouch  for  good- 
ness. Nay,  for  true  goodness,'  must  there  not  be  some  feeling  of  ours 
against  it ;  something  in  us  to  which  it  is  evil  ? 

That  mysterious  goodness  in  evil — i.  e.  in  pain,  sorrow,  sacrifice — how 
can  the  riddle  be  read  but  by  recogniz'ng  in  us  something  to  which 
good  is  evil — by  looking  within  ? 

And  if  it  be  said,  '  true  ;  but  we  have  revelation ' ;  then  think  how  we 
do  not  go  by  revelation ;  how  we  interpret  even  that  according  to  the 
standard  of  our  feelings. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be,  or  can  be  shown,  that  these  trivial 
events  of  life  have  a  spiritual  bearing  f     The  proof  of  it  is  in  the  feel- 
ings we  have  in  respect  to  them ;  they  do  operate  on  man's  spiritual 
being,  trifling  as  they  seem.     Is  not  this  indeed  the  key  to  the  seem- 
ingly excessive  emotions  they  excite  ?     Granted  the  thing  seems  to  have 
no  worthy  adaptation,  the  emotions  have ;  and  the  thing  is  a  phenomenon 
of  one  that  has,  and  seems  so  inadequate  by  our  defective  perception. 
Is  it  not  as  the  apparent  sun  seems  altogether  inadequate  to  attract 
the  earth  ? — here  also  is  the  disproportion  to  sense  and  perception :  is 
not  the  correction  needed  essentially  the  same  ?     The  nature   (the 
'  amount ')  of  the  thing  must  be  estimated  by  what  it  does,  not  by  our 
sense-perception  of  it. 

Also,  is  it  not  evident  the  goodness  of  life  cannot  depend  on  circum- 
stances; all^must  give  the  same  possibility. 

By  what  imagination,  then,  shall  we  make  common  life  romantic  and 
and  heroic  ?  By  no  <  imagination  ';  but  by  faith.  '  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world ';  the  realization  of  the  not-seen.  So  here 
surely  is  the  interpretation  of  that  seeking  the  romantic  :  its  truth  is 
universal ;  the  error  is  in  not  recognizing  the  fact,  and  so  seeking  it  in 
partial  and  unreal  forms.  Just  as  in  respect  to  '  good ':  men  seek  good 
so  vainly  and  evilly,  not  seeing  the  actual  goodness  that  is.  So  here  is 
a  meaning  in  the  expressions  '  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance,' 'in  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  May  not  this  be  a  thought 
well  ever  to  associate  with  them — that  of  making  us  see  ?  When  we 
perceive  how  good  it  is  to  '  see  ' — how  much  that  is — may  we  not  find 
this  thought  worthy  of  the  terms  ? 

"We  have  seen  that  not  regarding  the  effect  of  our  buying  and  selling 
on  others  is  a  disregarding  of  relations  which  cannot  succeed.    See  now : 
what  is  'good  manners,'  but  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  what 
we  do  on  others  ;  and  what  they  want,  as  well  as  we  :  and  see  how  well 
it  works.     Yet  surely  there  was  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing it  in  '  manners '  that  is  now  felt  about  applying  it  to  business  [and 
does  not  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  studied  prove  it  will  be  done  ?] 
Is  not  the  difficulty  about  considering  others  in  respect  to  business  af- 


but  affording  scope  for  such  a  result  ?  , 

Physical  things  are  not  enough  for  true  good  or  evil  (as  to  us  the 
sphere  of  manned  is  not),  but  they  are  enough  for  beauty.    Will  i oot .thi. 
be  a  good  account  to  give  of  them  :  for  shall  we  not  hereafter  have  a 
sphere  for  manners-*  sphere  in  which  the  individual  is  the  being  (the 
self) ;  in  which  we  are  related  as  individuals;  not  having  reality ;  in  it, 
but  'forms '  (for  beauty)  ?     Then— here  is  the  spiritual  law—while  felt 
real,  act  by  them  the  same.     This  is  treating  the  world  as  spiritual ; 
i.  e.,  as  if  we  were  in  the  spiritual;  using  it  as  spiritual  Being  doea, 
which  is  what  Christ  shows  us. 

Is  it  not  as  if  some  refined  and  cultivated  man  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  level  on  which  he  would  feel  the  things  with  which  <  man- 
ners '  concern  themselves  as  the  realities  and  great  interests  of  life, 
and  should  be  put  among  boors ;  and  yet  should  persist  in  his  polite- 

Made  perfect  so,  and  so  universalized  (for  thus  only  can  good  manners 
be  universalized ;  the  mass  will  never  deal  one  way  in  trifles,  and  an- 
other in  important  things),  there  would  be  no  more  inconsistency  and  in- 
sincerity. And  if  it  is  right  to  be  polite  about  a  trifle,  can  it  be  right  to 
be  unpolite,  greedy,  about  an  important  thing  ?  The  more  important  the 
thing,  the  more  necessary  it  must  be  to  use  politeness  about  it.  This 
may  seem  absurd  to  us ;  but  how  does  giving  up  a  good  place  at  a  dinner 
seem  to  a  boor  ?  the  question  is  simply  of  what  we  value  most.  May 
we  not  attain  to  the  treating  the  whole  of  this  « life '  as  as  a  polite  man 
treats  a  day  or  an  hour  ? 

Have  not  little  things  an  adaptation  for  '  actual '  good  in  their  effects 
on  us ;  viz.  in  the  emotions  they  excite  in  us,  which  have  their  very 
character  from  the  littleness  of  the  (phenomenal)  causes  ?  And  is  there 
not  a  beauty  in  the  fact  that  the  things  which  so  affect  us  subjectively, 
i.  e.  most  importantly,  are  so  little  ?  Is  it  not  grand  that  by  them  such 
results  can  be  attained  ?  And  here  may  we  not  have  an  insight  into 
why  the  phenomenal  is  such  as  it  is  ? — are  the  least  things  the  most  to 
«w? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  we  cannot  treat  physical  things  aright  in  rela- 
tion to  the  moral— cannot  place  them  in  their  due  subordination — that  we 
cannot  really  see  them  indifferent ;  cannot  manfully  face  death  ?  And 
this  suggests  another  thought :  whether  that  greater  regard  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life,  which  is  the  growth  and  boast  of  modern  times, 
have  not  connections  with  our  own  shrinking  from,  and  fear  of,  death  : 
whether,  indeed,  it  be  not  an  offspring  of  weakness  and  self-feeling,  not 
a  true  altruistic  one  ? — for  must  not  that  be  a  regard  for  others'  lives, 
united  with  a  willingness  to  lose  our  own  ?  And  is  not  a  less  '  prac- 
tical '  value  for  life  a  condition  of  our  deliverance  ?  We  must  both 
think  less  of  the  loss  of  it,  and  take  less  pains  about  prolonging  it ;  that 
care  in  prolonging  life  gives  those  who  have  control  over  the  physical 
too  much  power :  taking  so  much  care  of  '  life '  also  prolongs  suffering 
to  a  frightful  extent. 

Is  not  here  a  key  to  life :  that  these  « real  interests '  of  life  are 
truly  matters  within  the  sphere  of  politeness — of  <  good  manners '  ? 
These  are  its  true  sphere  ;  not  what  we  call  «  manners '  only. 
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How  beautiful  is  the  mingled  tightness  and  wrongness  here :  wrong- 
ness  in  the  thought  that  real  interests  cannot  be  so  treated ;  right- 
ness,  that  will  demand  something  to  be  so.  And  see  too  the  right  in- 
stinct misapplied ;  see  how  it  leads  to  evil. 

Politeness  confined  to  manners  only  (as  it  is  by  us)  becomes  an  evil  and 
a  source  of  evil ;  and  so,  as  being  imperfect,  some  rejoct  it. 

Further ;  if  seen  thus,  is  there  not  a  light  on  that  puzzling  question, 
why  this  life  is  at  all  ?  For  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  the  true  sphere 
for  manners,  which  therefore,  ought  to  be  ?  It  is  wanted — wanted  by 
perfect  beings  :  the  self-sphere — the  sphere  of  manners ;  of  forms — not 
affecting  true  interests  at  all.  For  also  man's  instinct  that  '  real  inter- 
ests '  cannot  be  sacrificed,  but  must  be  seriously  attended  to  and  held 
fast — is  quite  right,  only  misapplied.  So  does  all  this  life  necessarily 
exist,  as  the  relations  to  which  '  manners '  apply,  do  among  us  ?  And 
our  feeling  in  respect  to  it  is  simply  like  that  of  a  boor  in  respect  to  so- 
ciety. A  polite  man  will  sacrifice  half-an-hour,  but  thinks  he  cannot 
sacrifice  a  lifetime  ! 

And  then  again,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  why  good  manners  exist, 
and  what  they  have  taught  us :  they  are  the  type  and  pattern  for  our 
life.  And  especially  they  have  proved  this  :  that  the  plan  is  safe,  and 
will  work ;  the  comfort  of  life  is  nowhere  and  by  no  means  so  secured 
and  perfected,  as  where  all  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  up.  Good 
manners  have  proved  to  us  that  the  plan  will  answer :  for  this  end  they 
existed.  Lie  as  they  are,  they  have  their  root  in  a  truth,  and  bear  a 
truth  as  their  fruit.  So  that  which  might  seem  the  destruction  of  the 
well-being  of  life  is  in  truth  its  very  basis.  One  might  say  :  '  if  we 
regard  these  things  as  trifles,  will  they  not  be  neglected  and  ruined  ?  ' 
Not  so  ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  go  right  and  well.  But  observe  ; 
to  have  a  politeness  extending  to  the  real  (physical)  interests,  demands 
quite  a  different  motive  from  one  affecting  only  '  manners.'  The  differ- 
ence is  between  a  true  and  a  false ;  i.  e.  a  spiritual  (actual)  and  a  phe- 
nomenal. 

Again :  this  law  of  sacrificing  the  real  interests  of  life  for  others  is 
carried  out,  only  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  (so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned) ;  and  this  involves  its  being  done  at  a  greater  sacrifice, 
severer  loss,  and  for  less  worthy  ends.  To  propose  the  other  plan — the 
doing  it  consciously  and  willingly — is  but  to  seek  mitigation  of  all  the 
evils,  increase  of  all  the  good. 

This  view  of  the  '  real  interests '  of  life  as  matters  of  '  manners,'  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  man  must  not  sacrifice  the  completest  dignity  of 
his  manhood — is  it  not  the  very  spirit  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  ? 
— '  Do  not  give  up  your  manhood,  dignity,  forbearance,  for  any  of  these 
things.'  Is  not  this  view  of  those  instinct*  the  very  key  to  the  '  ser- 
mon'? Living  in  this  world  as  'real,'  is  like  a  person  'living'  in  tri- 
vialities and  ceremonies,  attaching  all  the  value  of  life  to  them,  and  not 
feeling  its  true  concerns.  Enlarge  our  consciousness,  so  as  to  make  all 
these  matters  of  triviality  and  indifference  to  us  ;  i.  e.  give  us  wian-con- 
Bciousness  :  let  the  interests  of  man  be  felt  as  our  interests,  so  that  those 
of  the  individual  may  be  indifferent. 

Evidently,  this  addition  must  have  that  effect :  and,  vice  versa — the 
case  being  thus  in  respect  to  the  individual — take  away  the  man-con- 
sciousness, and  the  individual  interests  must  be  felt  as  the  real.  Was 
it  not  this  loss  Adam  incurred  ? 
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And  we  may  now  live  this  truer  life ;  feeling  and  remembering  that  our 
interests  are  in  man's  ;  that  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of  heaven— only  with  a 
strnggle.     This,  too,  is  altruistic ;  living  according  to  the  true  nature  ol 
Being  •  and  if  we  ask  why  this  life  must  he  against  self,  and  a  living 
out  of  self,  it  is  evident  this  is  why— the  nature  of  Being  has  this  re- 
lation to  the  self.     And  this  struggle  (acting  against  inclinations  ^  and 
pleasures)  is  only  like  that  of  a  boor,  who  should  act  politely,  tho  with 
the  greatest  desire  to  indulge  his  native  greediness. 

Is  not  here  a  parallel : — as,  in  respect  to  science,  the  perfect  seeing  of 
its  religiousness,  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  in  all  (i.  e.  of  the  phe- 
nomenal character  of  the  physical)— as  it  is  this  gives  the  most  perfect 
freedom  in  dealing  with  it,  the  most  complete  and  unbiassed  control  of 
all  phenomena  and  of  all  our  own  thoughts : — as  it  is  in  this,  so 
is  it  not  in  respect  to  practical  life  ?  Is  not  the  perfect  and  entire  spi- 
rituality that  which  gives  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  a  false  and  par- 
tial one  ? 

And  so  in  religion :  by  the  perfect  solemnity  of  all  life,  it  is  relieved 
from  all  possibility  of  gloom.  How  simple  and  natural  it  should  come 
to  a  child,  as  a  thing  of  gladness,  and  the  key  to  all,  that  he  has  a  bad- 
ness in  him — that  all  men  have — and  that  in  and  by  this  life  it  is  to  be 
removed.  So  he  repents,  not  painfully  ;  believes  gladly ;  and  sees  an 
excellence  and  worth  in  life  at  once ;  nay,  an  eminence  of  worth  in  sor- 
row that  makes  him  '  safe.'  Has  he  not  a  faith  which  '  overcomes  the 
world'? 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  different  '  faculties '  on  existence,  is  there 
not  a  parallel  to  this  in  respect  to  the  moral ;  what  we  have  noticed  in 
respect  to  physical  things  giving  happiness  both  by  possession  and  by 
loss  ?  Might  it  not  be  put  thus  :  we  are  related  to  them  by  two  facul- 
ties— sense  and  spirit ;  to  the  one  the  possession  is  pleasurable, 
to  the  other  the  loss.  Here,  then,  has  been  our  error :  the  subordination 
of  the  wrong  one  to  the  other ;  of  these  two,  the  latter  (the  altruistic) 
is  the  ruler.  In  truth,  not  only  has  sense  been  put  above  spirit — the 
sense-faculty  had  rule  over  the  spirit-faculty — but  the  very  existence  of 
the  latter  has  been  hardly  recognized :  there  has  not  been  the  knowledge, 
which  would  render  it  possible  to  be  recognized.  So  that  the  happiness 
from  '  not-having '  (the  physical)  has  really  not  even  been  seen  or  per- 
ceived :  it  has  been  lost ;  there  has  not  been  the  chance  of  getting  a 
right  relation  of  these  two :  one  has  been  ignored. 

^  And  here  is  a  ground  and  warrant,  even  in  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience, for  the  expectation  that  men  will  adopt  an  altruistic  rule  for  life. 
The  question  simply  is,  will  they  think  and  act  against  sense  ?  and  sci- 
ence and  history  answer  in  the  affirmative :  only  let  the  case  be  under- 
stood, and  they  will— they  do.    They  do  learn  to  put  the  sense-impres- 
sion and  sense-persuasion  in  their  right  place  and  subordination ;  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  cases  are  parallel ;  the  impression  to  sense 
must  in  each  case  be  to  us  as  it  is  (in  the  one  case  of  apparent  truth ; 

i  the  other,  of  felt  good) ;  because  of  our  nature  and  relations  they  must 
and  ought  to  be  so  to  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  sacrifice  (of  comfort,  &c.) 
cannot  be  relied  upon  from  men ;  people  do,  and  insist  upon  doing,  this. 
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See  what  sacrifice  is  willingly  taken  at  the  command  of  fashion,  how 
personal  comfort  is  foregone  for  that.  War,  too,  exists  by  this  ;  and 
must  exist,  if  peace  cannot  afford  the  scope  for  sacrifice.  War  gives  a 
man  the  opportunity  to  sacrifice  himself,  without  being  ridiculed  or 
blamed :  now  let  the  same  scope  be  given  in  peace,  and  men  will  do  the 
eamc.  Change  the  thought,  and  the  action  will  soon  change. 

Give  us  the  feeling  of  man's  interests  as  ours  (i.  e.  true  feeling),  and 
the  interests  of  the  individual  become  mere  trivial  things,  appropriate 
for  sacrifice. 

The  instinct  to  cling  to  and  maintain  our  '  real  interests '  is  right ; 
those  being  the  '  man-interests.'  And  in  truth,  does  not  the  fact  that 
individual  interests  are  opposed  to  others  prove  them  to  belong  only 
to  the  other  sphere  ? — is  not  this  the  mark  by  which  it  is  determined 
and  known  ? 

So  individualness — or  selfness — is  not  a  wrongness;  it  is  a  certain 
sphere,  which  ought  to  be  (the  sphere  of  sacrifice,  or  '  manners ').  It 
ia  our  relation  to  it,  our  feeling  of  it,  only  is  wrong.  That  '  opposition 
of  interests '  is  all  right  in  this  sphere,  if  we  only  knew  the  laws  of  it. 
Thus  :  put  a  perfect  Being  into  the  individual  state — or  in  so  far  as 
such  an  one  has  to  do  with  that  state — and  he  sacrifices  himself;  that 
is  the  nature  of  that  state.  It  is  no  real  sacrifice ;  it  does  not  affect  his 
real  interests  and  belongings. 

Is  not  here  a  light  on  Christ's  sacrifice  ?  but  to  Him  there  was  pain ; 
because,  we  must  remember,  He  emptied  Himself,  took  our  nature — 
our  deadness. 

And  surely  we  may  suppose  that  this  state  of  individuality  should  be, 
and  is,  possessed  by  all  ?  but  then  it  is  its  nature  to  end  and  terminate. 
May  there  not  then  be  a  succession — one  '  being  '  many  individuals  ? 

This  individuality  ought  not  to  be  wanting :  it  is  the  bright  social 
robe  of  life.  '  Individuality  '  is  the  light  superficial  sphere  of  society  ; 
not  affecting  anything  '  real,'  which  lies  unaffected  beneath. 

Here  again  we  find,  in  ordinary  life,  the  clue  to  and  meaning  of  the 
spiritual.  Shall  we  not  thus  understand  society  better :  learning  it 
from  the  actual — not  vice  versa  ?  Here  then  is  the  rule,  the  stand- 
ard, for  social  life  :  know  the  actual,  the  absolute  law  of  sacrifice,  and 
then  apply  it.  "We  need  no  rules  for  etiquette. 

May  not  the  '  angels '  put  it  on  and  off  as  they  please  (as  men  enter 
into,  and  withdraw  from  the  sphere  of  etiquette)  ?    Think  of  the  an- 
gelic appearings  of  old — how  they  were  in  human  shape.     And  then, 
when  individuality  is  taken,  it  is  taken  only  to  be  sacrificed :  that  is 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it,  its  only  use  or  meaning — just  as  a  per- 
son would  not  '  go  into  society,'  would  not  invite  company  or  accept  in- 
vitation, if  he  did  not  mean  to  be  civil.     It  costs  nothing ;  here  is  the 
secret:  to  a  true  Being  it  costs  nothing  to  sacrifice  the  individual 
interests. 

May  one  trace,  even  in  detail,  how,  in  respect  to  us,  this  sphere  of 
society  is  like  assuming  for  the  time  a  new  and  secondary  and  super- 
ficial individuality  ? 

But  observe ;  it  cost  something  to  enter  into  this  human  state ;  to  sink 
and  merge  the  Life  in  the  individuality,  as  Christ  did :  that  is  a  differ- 
ent thing ;  He  sacrificed  and  gave  up  that  native  power  of  life,  of  being 
able  to  sacrifice  the  individual  at  no  cost ;  and  to  Him  it  was  as  it  is  to 
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us.  That  was  His  great  sacrifice  :  to  accept  that  loss  ;  to  become  in  all 
points  tempted  even  as  we  are.  See,  then:  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  the 
feelings  which  environ  and  degrade  him,  says  '  I  will  sacrifice  all  this 
Belf-interest,  will  treat  this  individuality  as  of  no  account,  for  the  sake 
of  human  interests  '  —  he  does  but  resolve  to  act  according  to  the  fact  of 
the  case;  and  he  does  it  by  faith,  believing  in  what  he  does  not  see, 
nor  has  full  experience  of. 

The  idea  of  the  self  (or  individual)  state  is  sacrifice  :  if  we  take  it 
so,  with  what  it  implies,  we  understand  it  at  once  —  understand  our  life. 
"We  can  apply  the  thought  of  it  to  'heaven';  and  it  is  all  involved  in 
simply  seeing  that  man  is  truly  one,  and  that  we  want  full  consciousness 
of  our  Being.  And  so  may  we  not  understand  more  the  meaning  of  our 
own  life,  and  the  painfulness  of  duty,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  as  children  may 
be  trained  up  to  good  behaviour  by  being  placed  where  it  is  called  for, 
and  its  exercise  involving  in  them  real  self-denial  ;  they  not  feeling  yet 
the  man-interests,  the  true  interests  of  life?  But  they  are  taught  to 
sacrifice  ;  and  by  and  bye  they  understand,  and  do  the  same  things 
without  any  sacrifice  at  all. 

Again  :  it  is  true  the  sacrifice  of  the  individuality  (sometimes)  in- 
volves what  is  to  us  immense  suffering,  pain  of  utmost  severity  :  yet 
here  we  should  remember  ,  our  standard  is  no  standard.  This  can  only 
mean  great  to  us,  up  to  the  level  of  our  capacity  ;  just  as  a  child's  griefs 
are  up  to  the  level  of  its.  And  not  to  say  that  these  utmost  pains  have 
been  borne  and  are  oearable  —  not  to  lay  stress  on  this  —  is  it  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  that  what  seems  great  to  any  Being  must  depend  on  what 
he  is  ;  and  if  man  be  but  as  a  child,  must  not  the  griefs  which  fill  his 
imagination  be  childish  griefs,  not  truly  great  ?  And  so  may  it  not  be 
that  these  greatest  sorrows  of  ours  are  not  so  serious  :  how  can  we  know 
they  are  ?  Separate  them  from  the  pangs  of  imagination,  console  them 
with  the  altruistic  joys,  and  what  are  they  ? 

It  is  said,  the  happiness  of  men  is  the  true  end  of  a  man's  life  and 
work  :  now  substitute  for  this  term  '  happiness  '  (which  is  at  least  am- 
biguous) his  true  good,  and  the  definition  is  perfect.  And  see  :  this  is 
given,  this  is  certain  ;  this  may  be  pursued  with  no  chills  of  disappoint- 
ment. Not  the  individual  t  good  ;  that  may  not  be  ;  that  is  perpetu- 
ally lost;  may  be  even  injured  by  the  very  means  taken  to  secure  it. 

And  here  is  a  parallel  :  do  not  pursue,  as  an  object,  the  individual's 

good,  but  the  man-good  ;  but  still,  in  respect  to  the  individual's  good, 

tho    trivial,  yet  for  that  sacrifice  your  individual  good—  trifle  for 

trifle. 

Does  not  this  thought  of  the  '  individual  instincts  '  as  the  true 
sphere  of  'manners,'  give  the  idea  of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  sportive, 
jocular  element,  in  life  and  thought  ?     Haa  it  not  its  root  in  this  ?— 
that    this  life    is  really  the  sphere  of  the  pleasant  and  the  sportive, 
when  rightly  used  ?     And  so  is  there  not  this  still  deeper  truth  in  Ba- 
con B  thought  of  'God  sporting  with  us  '  ?_is  it  not  true  of  all  «  indi- 
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vidual xnteregta    that  He  does  treat  them  so?     And  see  how  well  it 
rks;  it  is  the  right  way    as  indeed  we  see  in  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual     And  in  thus  explaining  and  showing  the  grounds  of  this  ele- 
immtf  (else  so  difficult  to  understand),  is  there  not  proof  of  the 


And  further  :  does  not  this  view  of  '  individuality  '  account  for  the 
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discord  that  is  felt  in  it ;  that  it  is  so  much  more  in  some  aspects  than 
it  seems  to  be  in  others ;  expressing  and  representing  more  than  it  is  in 
itself  ?  The  case  is  the  samo  as  with  respect  to  the  physical ;  which, 
as  being  truly  the  actual,  excites  in  us  emotions  beyond  itself:  it  is  thus 
1  the  individual '  is,  and  thus  too  we  come  to  err  in  our  thought  of  it. 
It  is  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  man,  and  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  being 
the  man. 

Our  life  is  really  but  an  hour ;  its  fleetingness,  so  often  dwelt  upon, 
is  true.  The  feeling  of  that  is  right,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  dwelt 
on  is  often  very  false.  That  is  its  nature,  its  glory ;  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  lamentation  but  for  joy.  We  know  not  how  large  we  are — how  pro- 
found our  interests.  Those  expressions  about  '  eternal  interests  '  being 
our  only  real  ones,  and  all  this  trivial  and  unimportant — all  this,  strange 
as  we  may  think  it,  is  really  true.  Then,  if  all  this  be  thus  trifling, 
should  it  not  be  used  accordingly  ?  That  qualifies,  and  permits,  it  to 
be  matter  for  the  higher,  ungrasping,  treatment.  If  it  be  lost,  it  is  but 
a  trifle  lost ! 

And  those  who  '  succeed '  by  force  or  fraud,  or  even  by  the  exertion 
of  legitimate  skill,  act  little  differently  froom  a  boor  among  the  polite ; 
doubtless  they  can  get  the  things  if  they  choose  to  act  so ;  but  they  are 
really  foolish,  and  so  they  esiimate  others  who  will  not  do  the  same ! 
We  are  borne  with  in  our  savagery,  for  we  are  learning,  and  shall  soon 
know.  Is  it  not  as  a  child  is  taught  by  being  brought  into  society,  even 
tho*  he  may  not  behave  well  without  an  effort,  or  even  altogether  fail? 
What  is  wanted  to  make  worldly  affairs  go  well  is  for  men  to  be  in- 
different, or  all  but  indifferent,  about  them.  It  is  as  at  a  supper  in  a 
large  party,  where  there  is  enough  for  all,  but  only  a  few  at  a  time  :  if 
every  one  is  indifferent  on  his  own  account,  and  considerate  of  others, 
all  goes  pleasantly ;  if  each  is  determined  to  have,  it  is  utter  confusion 
and  disorder :  those  who  get  most  have  no  enjoyment,  and  the  majority 
go  without.  The  actual  results  of  our  method  of  dealing  with  worldly 
affairs  prove  the  error. 

That  others'  interests  are  ours  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  promoting 
them  does  really  give  us  pleasure.  There  is  no  other  proof  of  any  thing 
or  interest  being  ours  than  this — our  feeling  of  it,  our  pleasure  or  pain 
in  it.  Men  simply  overlook  the  fact  of  how  larg»  they  are. 

Is  not  indeed  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  simply  the  pleasure  con- 
nected with  our  real  good.  It  is  altruistic,  because  our  '  being  '  ia 
altruistic. 

The  pleasure  of  giving  is  affirmed  by  all  who  try  it.  And  here  does 
not  the  parallel  between  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  life  appear  ? — 
viz.  between  the  self  (the  sense)  pleasures,  and  the  sense  intellectual 
impressions  [i.  e.  feelings  of  good,  and  feelings  of  true].  Both  have 
the  same  relation,  use,  and  end  ;  they  are  given,  not  as  goods  or  truths 
(which  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be);  they  are  means  by  which  the  good, 
as  the  true,  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  senses,  in  each  case,  give  data — 
materials  for  use.  And  the  feeling  of  altruistic  pleasure,  opposed  to 
self,  is  the  same  as  is  the  feeling  of  rational  truth  as  opposed  to  sense ; 
but  as  the  sense-impressions,  so  are  the  self-pleasures  the  means,  ma- 
terials and  conditions  of  the  true. 

And  thus  we  see  our  error  again :  not  recognizing  this  relation  of 
the  pleasurable  as  like  the  sensuous ;  when  a  disagreeable  or  disadvan- 
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tageous  thing  presents  itself,  we  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  acting 
on  its  disagreeableness,  as  if  that  were  a  true  badness  (i.  e.  getting  rid 
of  it) ;  instead  of  considering  whether  that  disagreeable  may  not  be  a 
condition  of  a  true  good :  i.  e.,  whether  the  true  good  may  not  be  in 
bearing  it.     We  do  ask  this— or  rather,  see  it  without  asking— in  a  few 
cases  where  there  are  obvious  (and  especially  individual)  bearings  ;  but 
we  do  not  consider  it,  as  we  should,  universally,  and  in  reference  to 
larger  relations.     Now  if  we  once  recognized  that  the  accepting  a  thing 
evil  to  certain  faculties  was  a  condition  of  a  true  goodness,  this  would  at 
once  be  rectified  :  nay,  in  respect  to  good,  we  might  almost  ask,  ever, 
« where  is  the  evil  to  sense  ? '  and  be  sure  we  had  it  not  if  that  were 
not  recognizable.     Also,  might  not  this  be  well  in  respect  to  thought : 
ask,  in  reference  to  every  view  supposed  true,  'where  is  the  natural  im- 
pression contradicted  ? '     And  so,  in  respect  to  every  seeming  true,  ask, 
« is  it  not  an  impression  to  be  opposed  ? '     It  certainly  is,  unless  it  is 
already  thus  included  in  an  opposite ;  and  this  it  ought  to  be,  because 
thus  it  is  the  material  for  largest  knowledge.     Is  it  not  valuable  to  see 
this  parallel  between  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  ? — what  harmony 
it  introduces  where  before  seemed  discord ;  and  especially  what  practical 
guidance  and  certitude  it  gives,  what  reason  and  necessity  it  shows. 
Are  not,  in  fact,  the  intellectual  and  ethical  two  representations  of  one 
fact? 

Does  not  the  sensuous  impression  (of  the  true)  exactly  answer  to  the 
self-good,  or  '  pleasure ';  and  is  so  to  be  used  ?     As  we  oppose  sense- 
impression  for  reason,  or  in  obedience  to  reason  only,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  opposing  it — so  the  pleasure  is  to  be  sacrificed,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  that,  but  for  others ;  for  love  only.     Here  asceticism  is  seen  : 
it  is  the  same  as  denying  for  the  mere  sake  of  denying,  and  with  no 
guidance  from  reason,  the  impressions  of  sense.     True,  the  denial  is  to 
be,  in  both  cases :  but  it  is  to  be  a  positive  denial ;  in  obedience  to  a 
higher  faculty,  and  in  union  with  larger  truth  or  good.    If,  then,  this  is 
the  relation  of  sense-true  and  reason,  and  of  sense-  (or  self-)  good  and 
love,  or  altruism,  is  there  not  a  parallel  apparent  between  the  reason  (in 
intellectual  life),  and  the  altruistic  emotion  in  the  moral.    Is  reason  the 
altruistic — the  man-faculty  ? 

Politeness  in  respect  to  the  <  great  interests '  (i.  e.  the  interests  which 
are  real  to  the  individual)  is  heroism;  which  is  felt  so  right,  felt  to  be 
manhood ;  and  so  the  old  idea  of  man  as  a  hero.  And  heroism  is  man- 
hood;  it  is  acting  according  to  the  man-interests  ;  the  claiming  our  true 
position,  our  true  largeness.  And  may  we  not  thus  argue  :  thev  are  so 
because  they  are  so  to  experience ;  acting  that  way  answers — it  gives  the 
happiness.  Whereas,  the  other  way— pursuing  self  and  self-interests — 
there  is  mockery  and  deception :  there  is  the  good,  the  success,  to  the 
sense,  but  not  to  the  man.  There  is  the  experimental  demonstration : 
our  interests  are  the  man-interests  ;  so  our  interests  are  secured. 
m  And  is  not  this  simply  having  science  ?— bringing  our  thought 
into  conformity  with  the  altruistic  part  of  us  ?— i.  e.,  that  faculty 
ruling  ;  even  tho'  not  giving  it  the  rule  with  consciousness  or  design. 
Jfor  evidently  the  thought  of  our  true  interests  as  being  the  man-interests 
w  simply  having  pur  conception  made  according  to  that  highest  feeling. 
.irnis,  by  this  positive  denying,  the  discord  is  all  removed  •  the  highest 
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hiles  in  this  idea  of  man ;  and  sense  and  reason  are  satisfied.     Man  is, 
in  truth,  like  God — here  is  his  being  made  in  the  image  of  God.     He 
pursues  His  own  interests ;  seeks  Himself,  in  sacrificing  Himself  for 
others.     This  is  like  God ;  for  it  is  thus  God  pursues  His  own  glory,  has 
Himself  for  His  end.     And  see  :  this  image  is  obsured,  but  not  lost ; 
hidden,  it  has  been,  but  it  is  still.     In  what  is  man  in  God's  image  ? 
In  this  : — that  He  seeks  His  own  in  sacrificing  Himself  for  others ;  and 
only  in  that.     Man  is  like  God,  not  in  what  we  dream  of  God,  but  in 
what  He  reveals  Himself  to  be. 

Is  not  man  '  in  God's  image '  because,  in  truth,  '  Being '  is  in  him  ? 
man-interests  are  our  interests,  tho'  we  have  a  contrary  feeling.  In  fact, 
men  are  like  God,  because  their  glory,  their  life,  their  end,  is — as  God's 
is — in  sacrificing  themselves  ;  is  altruistic,  and  not  the  self's.  God  and 
men  do  correspond  here,  and  are  one ;  tho'  hidden  from  our  eyes,  yet 
not  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  things  as  they  are. 

Just  as  men,  even  while  most  sense-deluded,  are  yet  in  the  image  of 
Beings  with  true  knowledge :  their  knowledge  also  lies  in  true  know- 
ing, and  subordinating  sense,  whatever  they  may  think.  In  short,  as 
all  knowledge  is  one,  so  is  all  Being.  Every  Being  that  is,  that  has 
life,  must  be  '  in  God's  image.' 

In  other  words,  is  not  man  in  the  image  of  God  because  he  can  be  a 
hero  ?  And  so  the  old  instinct  of  putting  heroes  with  gods — confeund- 
ing  the  two — is  justified.  Does  it  not  simply  aifirm  this :  in  heroism, 
an  d  there  only,  we  see  Being  ? 

But  the  ancient  idea  did  not  well  recognize  the  true  heroism  of  endu- 
rance, and  giving  up.  How  seeing  this  solves  at  once  that  difficult 
point  of  having  force  but  not  using  it,  even  for  seeming  good :  to  be 
able  to  get  external  right,  and  not  getting  it. 

And  thus  is  not  that  view  embraced  again,  that  men  are  the  '  sons  of 
God,'  tho'  they  do  not  recognize  or  know  it  ?  It  is  true :  their  interests 
ar,e  in  the  man-,  not  the  self-,  good,  tho'  they  feel  otherwise. 

And  so  the  gospel  which  proclaims  the  man-good,  the  absolute  re- 
demption, alone  fulfils  or  can  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  individual.  No  other  good  is  truly  good  for  him ;  all  other  is 
illusion  only.  This  supplies,  not  what  we  seek  and  wish  for,  but  what 
we  want.  The  salvation  of  man — this  is  our  cure ;  this  only  can  truly 
make  things  right. 

And  all  should  claim  it ;  all  should  say,  '  that  larger  interest  is  mine ; 
I  have  a  right  to  sacrifice  my  self1 :  the  '  self  is  given  to  each  man  to 
sacrifice. 

As  all  men,  by  possession  of  reason,  have  a  right  to  deny,  and  restore 
into  their  larger  meaning,  and  put  to  their  true  use,  the  impressions 
of  sense.  As  we  might  say,  '  they  think  irrationally ;  true  ;  but  they 
are  rational  creatures ;  they  should  claim  and  exercise  the  use  of 
reason.'  Nay,  their  possession  of  and  right  to  reason  proves  they 
shall  be  pursued  with  proof  and  importunity  and  urging,  till  they 
claim  and  use  it ;  till  they  subordinate  and  use  their  sense,  and  are 
delivered  from  its  bondage. 

Is  not  foolish  self-indulgence  like  believing  the  mere  impressions 

of  sense  ?  is  not  wise  self-regard  (such  as  ours)  like  our  scientific  ideas : 

a  correction  to  a  certain  extent,  but  leaving  the  grand  falsity  unrectified  ? 

•  And  so,  indeed,    by  that  very  correction,  introducing  a  more  utter 
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falseness  in  certain  aspects ;  a  suppression  of  most  truthful  things. 
For  does  not  partial  correction  suppress  true  instincts ;  complete  cor- 
rection perfecting  them  ?     Is  not  this  a  law  ? 
So  as  our  Science  is  more  false  in  some  respects  than  the  old  notions, 

because  not  allowing  for  the  subjective  perception  of  inertness — so  is 

not  our  wise  luxury  a  more  morally  bad  thing  in  some  respects  ;  putting 
into  a  more  entire  abeyance  the  heroic  impulses  of  man  ?  The  ethical 
correction  wanted  is  parallel  to  the  intellectual  one :  the  transference  of 
the  inertness,  as  subjective  perception,  is  like  the  recognition  of  the 
man-interests  as  our  interests  [and,  in  detail,  is  it  not  similar? — a  re- 
cognition of  a  falsification  to  the  individual '?]  Then  this  suppression 
of  the  heroic  in  our  society  is  the  same  as  the  suppression  of  true  in- 
tellectual instincts  by  Science. 

If  society  were  carried  out  on  the  plan,  not  of  suppressing,   but  of 
curing,  wrong,  by  bearing  its  punishment — if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
and  the  deserved  stroke  were  withheld  instead  of  inflicted,  even  where 
there  is  the  power  to  inflict — then  what  a  continual  lesson  and  reminder 
the  very  existence  of  society  were.     All  men  must  think  ever  for  what 
the  world  is ;  it  were  meaningless,  it  were  unreasonable,  apart  from 
that.     Nay,  it  is  so,  now ;  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  those  things  which 
man's  puny  arm  cannot  reach :  that  were  only  making  man's  little  part 
of  the  world  like  the  rest — evidently  existing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
race. 

How  clearly  we  may  see  that  even  the  beautiful  points  of  individual 
character  may  be  matters  of  accident,  as  it  were,  of  association  and  cir- 
cumstance.    And  should  we  not  recognize  this  ? — that  nothing  in  the 
individual  is  of  real  and  true  importance  ;  that  the  whole  individual 
being  is  superficial,  and  is  neither  way  truly  important,  for  good  or  for 
evil.     So,  sad  as  it  seems  to  us  to  see  a  pure  and  beautiful  nature  cor- 
rupted and  spoilt,  it  may  well  be. 

In  respect  to  the  '  pleasures '  of  life,  there  is  something  in  Socrates' 
comparison  of  '  scratching.' 

And  may  there  not  be  some  consciousness  in  '  man '  which  perceives 
what  we  feel  merely  pleasurable  as  such  a  vexatious  necessity  ? 
For  evidently,  the  matter  which  should  decide  the  question  is  not  that 
we  may  have  an  intense  desire  or  impulse  to  do  certain  things,  nor  even 
an  acute  and  vehement  gratification  and  pleasure  in  doing  them,  but 
what  the  thing  is  that  we  thus  do.     Is  that  a  good,  worthy,  normal  oc- 
cupation ? — this  must  be  the  question.    Now  think  of  this  in  connection 
with  our  « pleasures  ' :  are  they  not  symptoms  of  disease  ? 

And  here  is  a  basis  for  self-denial:  viz.,  that  in  disease  the  less  we 
yield  to  the  desire  to  soothe  by  irritating,  the  better.  So  is  not 
luxury,  indulgence,  the  same  ?— aggravation  comes  of  it ;  and  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  passion  abates  with  control. 

Nay,  may  we  not  say  that  only  from  disease  ever  comes,  or  can  come, 
Buch  intense  impulse  and  '  pleasure '  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  a  mark  of 
disease  ?  Is  not  health  only  where  there  is  calmness,  and  ability  in 
perfect  freedom  to  choose  the  worthy  and  best  course  ? 

People  are  martyrs  still,  and  are  willing  to  be  martyrs,  if  they  see  a 
sufficient  cause  Then  is  not  what  we  want  this  :_that  they  should  see, 
m  respect  to  ordinary  life,  there  is  reason  for  being  martyrs  :  yea,  and 
more— a  safe  reward.  }  J 


Is  there  not  an  example  of  the  inversion  of  things  to  us  in  our 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  Is  not  the  fact  this : — that  things  are, 
truly,  pleasant  or  good  ?  that  the  '  good '  is  in  the  necessarily  painful 
to  the  self;  and  so  what  we  have  called  'evil'  (in  that  sense)  is  good; 
and  the  pleasant  is  simply  indifferent,  and  necessary  for  that.  Nay, 
does  not  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  painful  is  sometimes  good,  prove  it  a 
law  ?-^-is  it  not  the  one  case  that  shows  the  nature  of  all  ?  What  we 
want  is  to  recognize  that  what  we  feel  is  not  as  we  feel  it :  this  is  the 
key  to  life.  The  holding  that  to  be  which  we  feel,  makes  utter  incom- 
prehensibility. 

Why  should  we  not  act  in  important  concerns  as  in  little  ones — 
politely  ?     True,  it  would  demand  that  we  should  bear  painful  things ; 
because  we  have  a  perverted  feeling :  it  would  be  simply  the  practical 
recognition  and  remembrance  that  this  is  a  state  of  perverted  feeling, 
and  that  we  must  act  accordingly — in  choosing  the  good,  choose  the 
painful.     And  observe  too,  that  do  as  we  will,  and  what  we  will,  we 
must  bear  the  painful.     The  option  is,  will  we  bear  it  willingly  or  un- 
willingly ? — the  fact  being,  altho'  we  have  inverted  feeling,   God  will 
give  us  the  good:  He  will  sacrifice  our  'self  for  man. 

See,  too,  the  practical  bearing  of  looking  on  sense  as  parallel  to  sight. 
"We  do  not  act  with  reference  to  what  the  eye  perceives,  but  to  what  it 
indicates  :  what  is  (or  would  be)  to  another  faculty.  So,  in  reference  to 
sensuous  things,  should  we  not  act  with  reference  to  what  they  indicate, 
not  to  what  they  are.  Thus,  observe,  we  act  against  the  nature  of  what 
'the  eye  perceives:  regarding  that  as  'real,'  there  is  a  conflict  between 
our  '  faculties,'  and  an  impropriety  in  our  action  with  reference  to 
them.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  how  the  true  Christian  way  of 
acting  involves  that  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  sense  and  natural  rea- 
son [to  which,  indeed,  some  try  to  accommodate  New  Testament  ethics.] 
So  might  we  not  argue  :  take  this  idea  of  physical  things,  and  see  if  all 
does  not  agree  to  it;  if  it  be  not  proved  by  accounting  for  all  ? — e.  g., 
this  conflict  of  the  physical  good  and  the  true  good  is  given  at  once ;  it 
is  as  would  be  between  the  sight-  and  the  touch-objects,  if  thought  of 
as  two  '  realities '  ? 

Now  here  is  the  difference  : — it  is  perfectly  easy  with  us  to  act  against 
the  nature  of  the  sight-objects;  it  costs  us  no  effort,  no  pain :  but  to 
act  against  the  nature  of  sense-objects  is  painful  to  us.     Now  why  is  it 
so  ?  and  what  would  make  this  cease  to  be  so — i.  e.,  what  would  pre- 
vent our  being  '  tempted '  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  perfectly  the  discord  between  the  sensuous 
and   the  moral    good    comes  from  this   law  of  perception;  and  this 
law  of  perception  is  all  right,  but  in  it  is  so  clearly  involved  the  pos- 
sibility of  temptation  arising — all  our  moral  state. 
So  also,  to  one  who  thinks  the  sense-objects  realities,  the  true  way  of 
acting  (with  reference  solely  to  the  spiritual  fact  they  indicate)  must, 
seem  wrong.     Is  not  here  the  meaning  of  '  walking  by  faith,  not  by 
sight '  ?     Is  not  '  sight '  here  evidently  sense  and  intellect ;  and  is  not 
faith  the  spiritual  fact  ?     Does  not  the  scriptural  definition  define  it  as 
'  touch '  ?  («  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.') 

Is  it  not  here  we  are  wrong :  that  we  tend  not  to  put  the  making 
good  as  the  object ;  the  final  end  for  which  all  other  tilings  are  ?  So 
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we  get  impatient  about  the  badness  we  see  around  us.     It  is  an  mver- 
L/of  theP object  puts  U9  wrong  ,  we  tend  to  feel  as  if  people  should 
be  good  for  certain  ends  (comfort,  order,  pleasure,  &c.)     This  is  an 
instance  of  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  our  perceptions,  and  is  evident 
both   with   respect  to   children    and  adults:   how  it  is    desired   they 
should  be  good,  because  then— other  ends  might  be.     God  s  end  is  in 
having  the  goodness;  if  ours  were  so  too,  how  patient  and  willing  we 
ehould  be  :  and  for  that  we  must  see  that  the  badness  is  begun  with, 
and  that  the  good  wants  producing;  that  this  state  of  being  can  only 
be  with  badness ;  and  that  there  must  be  the  pleasure  and  the  pain,  m 
order  to  get  rid  of  that  which  becomes  the  tendency  to  selfishness  in  us. 
That  would  be  having  our  ends  God's  ends :  and  if  we  subordinated  all 
things  to  that  should  we  not  obtain  it  ? 

And  observe;  in  that  we  should  obtain  the  comfort,  pleasure,  &c., 
which  we  now  seek  without  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  which  involve 
the  opposite — the  sacrificing  it  all  for  making  men  good. 
The  way  to  treat  '  things '  is  simply  as  means  for  making  men  good  ; 
i.  e.,  hold  them  utterly  unimportant.     Is  it  not  for  this  men  have  found 
out  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  ?  also  for  this  is  it  not 
that  our  power  of  production  has  attained  to  such  excess  ? — that  we  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  and  give  up  and  waste  things,  for  that  end  ?     And  yet 
again ;  is  not  the  true  way  to  enjoy,  to  treat  and  hold  and  use  these 
things  lightly  and  disregardingly  ;  subordinately  altogether  to  some- 
thing  else  ?     So  we  get  the  fullest  pleasure  out  of  them  ;  escape  the 
annoyance  which  is  always  with  them  otherwise  ;  and  have  a  constant, 
additional,  and  higher  pleasure,  besides. 

Also,  in  respect  to  the  proof  that  man  shall  be  made  good,  see  how 
it  is  the  law,  after  the  preparatory  failure,  that  the  hope  of  the  thing  is 
given  up.  So  it  is  now,  with  respect  to  making  man  good  ;  and  that  is 
reckoned  the  sensible  and  wise  plan  which  contents  itself  with  seeking 
those  moderate  results  which  experience  sanctions  in  this  line. 

And  rightly  it  is  so,  so  long  as  the  plan  is  acted  on  of  not  making  all 
things  subordinate  to  that  object.  Observe  how  we  now  think  : — God 
must  take  care  of  man's  goodness ;  we  must  look  out  for  the  propri- 
eties, &c.,  of  life.  Not  so ;  it  is  we  that  must  take  care  of  man's 
goodness ;  that  is  our  concern. 

So  it  was  with  science,  so  it  is  now  with  philosophy,  even  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  goodness. 

This  is  the  point  to  see  in  respect  to  our  life  (both  morally  and  phy- 
sically— with  respect  to  sin,  and  to  disease)  :  that  it  is  not  a  good  or 
tolerable  state,  with  evils,  but  an  evil  state.    Might  not  one  show  this 
physically  ?  how  the  universal  relations  demand  disease,  make  it  often  a 
mere  necessity  ?    And  so  show  it  morally  too  :  that  as  the  being  phy- 
sical is  and  involves  evil,  so  does  the  being  a  <  self.' 

Why  should  we  not  act  as  we  know  things  are ;  and  not  according  to 
our  feeling  and  natural  tendencies  ? — e.  g.,  in  respect  to  children,  why 
triumph  in  their  enforced  obedience  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not  really  a 
triumph,  but  a  poor  folly  on  our  part  and  a  misery  on  theirs.  Then 
why  not  act  on  our  knowledge?  why  yield  to  the  impression  that 
prompts  us  to  assert  our  will  against  it  ?  Surely,  that  cau  only  signify 
that  we  too  partake  in  the  disease. 

Upon  what  principle  (or  idea  of  life)  can  we  understand  that  men 
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have  been  punished  for  their  misfortunes ;  not  tyrannically,  but  by 
those  who  acted  on  the  idea  of  justice  and  doing  their  best?  e.  g.,  loath- 
ing of  food  from  starvation  in  prison  punished  as  obstinacy.  What  must 
•we  think  to  see  this  aright  ?  surely  it  demands  an  entire  re-consideration 
of  our  thought  of  man  and  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  that  man  is  evil ;  it  is  that  his  attempted  good  and 
right  does  evil,  and  injustice  too.  If  we  argue  so  from  a  sense  of 
justice  to  the  vengeful  side,  surely  we  ought  to  be  at  least  consistent 
on  the  other. 

Nay,  is  not  our  tendency  to  think  so  exclusively  of  the  vengeful  side  a 
sign  of  our  wrongness  ?  Is  it  not  thus  we  want  faith  ?  cannot  believe 
— not  the  threatenings,  but — the  salvation,  the  good  news  ?  having  faith 
in  which  is  the  one  thing  necessary.  Here  is  our  wrongness  shown ; 
we  cannot  trust,  or  believe,  in  saving :  and  is  it  not  because,  by  nature, 
we  are  not  '  savers,'  but  '  children  of  passion  '  ?  And  so  there  is  a  new 
thought  in  that  '  forgive  ...  as  we  forgive ' : — it  is  our  tendency  not 
to  forgive  makes  our  difficulty  of  '  believing.'  Is  there  not  a  deep  con- 
nection here  ? — an  unforgiving,  nay  imperfectly  forgiving,  man,  never 
does  believe. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  causes  in  order  to  produce  effects, 
e-g->  *j°y  being  produced  not  by  removing,  but  by  adding  to,  causes  of 
grief' :  think  how  this  composition  of  causes  (in  Nature)  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  effects  that  are  could  be ;  i.  e.,  could  all  of  them 
be,  or  any  be  maintained.     It  were  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  re- 
sults we  see  (or  desire)  could  come  from  those  more  direct  and  simple 
causes ;  all  the  complication,  balancing,  neutralizing,  is  necessary  for 
each  one :  for  every  cause  has  its  full  effect,  however  neutralized  it  may 
seem ;  effects  in  all  directions,  which  together  are  the  means  of  securing 
all  the  rest.     So,  practically,  we  err  if  we  think  that  simple  and  direct 
'  causation '  could  give  us  the  happiness  we  aim  at ;  that  can  come  only 
from  the  full  interplay,  balancing,  even  opposition  of  causes. 

But  here  is  there  not  an  inversion — a  phenomenal  truth,  only  ?  Is  not 
the  fact  the  unity  ?  is  not  this  '  composition '  what  is  practically  true ; 
therefore,  not  true — true  only  to  our  feeling  ?  Is  there  not  even  a 
light  on  this : — our  '  evils,'  which  are  essential  as  parts  of  the  causes 
of  happiness — are  they  ?  or  is  not  the  fact  one ;  only  giving  this  as 
its  phenomenon  ? 

May  not  the  time  come  when  our  ways  will  be  looked  back  upon 
with  wonder : — e.  g.,  that  we  were  so  bent  on  not  being  robbed  or 
ruined ;  took  such  measures  to  prevent  that,  as  if  it  were  of  real  con- 
sequence !  And  yet  (as  of  course  must  have  been)  there  was  so  much 
being  robbed  and  ruined !  It  is  an  instance  of  the  law — that  to  avoid 
we  must  accept  (an  evil) ;  that  God  first  demands  we  give  up,  and  then 
gives.  If  our  good  were  good  enough,  the  evil  would  not  hurt.  Is  it 
not  now,  as  in  Christ's  time :  that  it  is  from  the  evil  the  good  must 
come  ? — a  new,  a  higher,  good ;  not  from  the  existing  '  good,'  but  from 
the  degraded.  [So  is  there  to  be  the  higher  social  life  from  the  de- 
graded nations  ?]  Is  this  as  in  thought :  the  higher  truth  does  not  come 
from  the  accepted  '  true '  doctrines  ;  but  from  errors,  exceptions,  « anti- 
cipations,' &c.  ? 

Is  not  this  our  error :  we  are  perpetually  trying  to  get ,  pleasures,  in> 
stead  of  recognizing  those  we  have  ? 
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I  e  self-  instead  of  altruistic,  pleasures.  Is  not  here  their  difference  l 
the 'self-pleasures  must  be  got;,  the  altruistic  are  ours,  are  given,  necc 
onlv  to  be  recognized  and  enjoyed  ? 

Should  we  not  learn  to  see  and  think  of  the  happiness  we  have  ?  would 
not  this  remedy  our  frantic  efforts  to  get  ?    Here  we  are,  striving  to  get 
happy,  and  behold,  the  very  best  of  happiness  is  ours— we  need  only  to 
«n/X  it.     So  God's  message  to  us  must  be  '  Believe'  :  how  evidently 
this  is  the  message  we  want.     Here  again  is  the  proof  that  our  true 
nature  is  altruistic,  and  not  self;  viz.,  that  the  altruistic  good^  is,  the 
self-good  has  to  be  got. ;  or  rather,  sought  in  vain.     That  '  selt  -seeking 
is  a  manifest  distortion  ;  it  is  a  mode  not  according  to  the  fact.     Bat, 
practically,  here  is  the  counsel :—  look  at,  consider,  believe,  the  real  good 
that  is  ;  the  altruistic  good— ourselves  sacrificed  for  man.    Then  we  can 
cease  this  worry  for  the  merely  felt  or  apparent  good ;  which  is  likely 
enough  to  be  '  felt*  not  to  be  good  ;  to  '  turn  out  badly,'  as  we  say  ;  and 
at  best  is  always  too  dearly  paid  for.     This  is  the  '  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance ';  and  it  will  give  more  joy  than  all  the  rest. 

In  respect  to  '  thinking '  against  our  impressions,  surely  it  is  simply 
the  theoretical  being  as  the  practical  is  :  it  is  merely  having  consistency 
in  our  experience  and  life.  As  in  the  '  practical,'  to  act  rightly  or  even 
wisely,  we  must  go  (with  certain  limitations)  against  the  sensuously 
good,  i.  e.  the  pleasant — foregoing  what  is  good  to  certain  faculties  and 
modes  of  our  existence — so,  for  the  theoretically  true,  we  must  forego 
what  is  true  to  certain  faculties  or  modes  of  existence  of  us. 

There  must  be,  in  short,  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  physical,  self- 
denial  :  it  is  the  basis  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  morality. 
And  observe ;  those  faculties  which  have  to  be  thus  used — which  we 
have  to  go  against  for  the  actual  good,  and  true — are  the  ones  called  the 
lower  faculties.    Is  it  not  for  this  reason  (in  part)  they  are  the  '  lower '? 
The  sensuous  faculties  also  bring  repletion,  and  are  non-altruistic.  Is 
not  the  wrongness  of  them  essentially  connected  with  their  being 
thus  non-altruistic;  involving  the  enjoyment  of  some  only,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others?  i.  e.,  they  are  'self-faculties. 

So  is  there  not  the  suggestion  of  higher  faculties  than  these  '  intellect- 
ual '  ones  ;  the  true  to  which,  has  to  be  opposed  for  the  veritable  true  ? 
Is  here  a  bearing  on  the  mystical  doctrine  of  insight  and  intuition  ? 
Observe  how  the  moral  perception — perception  of  right  and  wrong — 
is  an  example  of  the  intuition  the  mystic  affirms.     He  can  show  it ; 
and  can  show  also,  tho'  it  is  common  to  all,  how  it  is  more  in  some, 
and  increases  with  cultivation ;  and  may  be  lost. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  scope  is  opened,  what  liberty  given,  what 
grand  problems  suggested  and  new  possibilities  demonstrated,  by  taking 
up  practically  this  simple  and  conceded  fact  of  falsity  in  our  impres- 
sions, tendencies,  faculties,  and  enquiring  into  them  ;  taking  a  position 
above  them,  and  using  the  liberty  thus  given  to  thought.  How  the 
world  opens  and  becomes  new ;  this  barren  and  exhausted  soil  grows 
into  a  country  of  unexplored  beauty. 

Observe,  it  is  only  within  certain  limits  that,  for  the  true  good,  we 
have  to  act  against  the  (sensuously)  felt  good :  to  a  certain  extent  the 
natural  desires  and  pleasures  lead  "us  right.  Now  is  it  not  also  within 
limits  (and  these  corresponding  ones)  that  we  have,  for  the  actually 
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true,  to  think  against  the  felt-true  ?  What  are  these  limits,  and  why 
the  difference  ?  do  they  answer  to  the  sphere  of  instinct  ?  Why  must 
we  have  a  moderation  in  intellect  as  in  sense  ? 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  if  the  very  points  we  discuss,  or  that 
have  been  and  are  to  be  discussed,  respecting  the  true,  have  been  those 
before  discussed  respecting  morals  ?  and  how  pretty  an  instance  of  the 
recondite  compensations  and  unions  of  opposites  it  were,  if  those  who 
argue  for  the  authority  of  intuition  (which  seems  like  checking  in- 
tellectual licence)  were  truly  correspondent  to  those  who  arge  for 
moral  licence  ?  Is  it  not  as  we  have  seen  certain  theological  argu- 
ments, most  anti-idealistic,  are  virtually  an  idealism  ? 

Is  not  the  nature  of  our  wrongness  seen  in  this :  that  to  attain  our 
ends  (happiness,  among  others),  we  must  not  go  direct ;  the  way  that 
seems  right  to  us  is  not  the  true  way ;  that  these  ends  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  embracing  also  the  opposite.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Does  it  show 
something  of  the  way  in  which  our  perception  differs  from  the  truth  ? 
Also  can  we  see  how,  in  instinct,  this  '  opposite '  is  embraced  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  common  remark,  '  servants  are  not  so  good 
as  they  were,  because  they  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their  places.' — It  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  '  goodness  from  fear '  is  the  evil ;  that  is  a  step  to  the 
only  true  goodness,  and  ought  to  be,  as  indeed  it  always  is :  a  true, 
'  love-goodness '  is  never  based  on,  or  grows  out  of,  fear-goodness.  The 
latter  has  to  be  given  up,  and  foregone,  before  the  other  can  be.  It  ia 
vain  as  the  attempt  to  make  men  '  fit  to  be  free '  by  keeping  them  slaves. 
So  it  is  right  that  the  '  goodness '  of  fear  should  be  lost.  Thus  may  we 
not  see  how  God  has  dealt  with  man — making  him  lose  his  goodness  ? 
not  directly  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  foregoing  it.  Is  not 
here  the  interpretation  of  that  passage,  '  the  law  entered  that  sin  might 
abound '  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  moral  as  in  the  mental :  the  confidence  of 
ignorance  is  lost  ?  the  confidence  is  lost  that  the  true  confidence  may  be. 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  the  parallel  of  confidence  from  ignorance  and 
goodness  from  fear  [or,  innocence  from  no  temptation]  ?  And  is  here 
the  reason  of  sin — the  object  of  God's  old  dispensations  ? 

Do  we  not  wildly  introduce  sufferings  not  in  Nature,  and  try  to  avoid 
those  that  are  there  ?  and  is  not  the  cause  our  thinking  according  to 
to  our  feeling — that  that  is  evil  which  we  feel  to  be  so  ?  If  we  distin- 
guished here,  might  we  not  accept  Nature  ?  use  her  painful  things,  in- 
stead of  introducing  our  own  ?  Were  not  that  our  wisdom  ? 

It  is  true  men  must  be  happy ;  they  are  organised  and  designed  for 
it ;  the  highest  good  can  only  be  with  that.  So  for  this  is  revealed — 
the  redemption  of  the  world. 

We  may  thus  put  happiness  where  the  '  evangelical '  people  do ;  only 
recognizing  its  true  nature,  as  altruistic,  that  is  all.  The  other  is  a 
right  instinct,  only  misleading  by  the  wrong  thought  of  it ;  applying 
it,  not  to  man's  true,  but  to  his  phenomenal,  nature.  Man's  pheno- 
menal nature  is  self,  or  individual ;  his  true,  is  altruistic.  And  ob- 
serve, conscience  recognizes  and  affirms  the  altruistic  nature — that  is 
exactly  its  attitude.  Is  it  not  interesting  thus  to  see  the  nature  of 
conscience  :  how  it  must  be  what  it  is,  by  the  fact  of  dealing  with 
the  actual— with  man  as  he  is.  And  then,  too,  if  dealing  with  man 
•  as  he  is,  BO  also  with  the  world,  evidently.  And  thus  also,  the  fao- 


titles  which  are  phenomenal  with  respect  to  the  world,  are  BO  with 
respect  to  man:  to  the  faculties  to  which  man  is  not-altruistic  the 

But  to  return :  itfc  necessary  men  should  be  happy ;  and  so  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  is  revealed  to  make  them  so.  This  is  its  power  for 
making  them  good;  for,  making  their  happiness  in  this,  men  can  iorego 
the  self-pleasure.  They  have  another  happiness. 

remarks,  how  pain  is  evil  to  man's  sensuous  nature,  not  to  that 

which  is  highest  and  most  diatinctive  in  him.  Now  is  there  not  a  light 
here  on  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  in  man  ?  viz.,  are 
they  not  inversely  related ;  as  shown  in  this,  that  in  self-sacrifice  alone 
is  the  true  good  ?  i.  e.,  that  which  is  evil  to  the  one  is  the  good  to  the 
other.  Does  not  this  prove  the  inverse  relation  of  the  two  ? 

And  the  more,  because  it  seems  essential  and  constant.  Save  in  what 
is  sacrifice  (i.  e.  evil  to  sense)  there  is  not  the  actual  good  ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  it  otherwise ;  i.  e.,  where  there  is  sense,  or  self.  So, 
surely,  it  is  where  God  takes  the  sense-  or  self-condition :  He  is  then 
self-sacrificing. 

Then  grant  this  inverse  relation,  and  is  it  not  full  of  instruction  ?  la 
there  not  also  somewhat  the  same  thing  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to 
knowledge,  as  between  sense  and  intellect — the  one  giving  the  inverse  of 
the  other  ?  (e.  g.,  to  sense,  many  ;  to  intellect,  one?).  Is  here  some 
deep  relation  of  opposites  ?  at  any  rate,  how  clearly  it  shows  the  self  a 
minus. 

And  is  there  not  a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  world  is  in  oppo- 
sites in  this :  viz.,  that  the  '  will '  has  its  highest  scope  and  perfectest 


ascetic  self-denial — right  but  wrong  ?  The  intellect  should  give  up,  in- 
deed, but  only  for  truer  knowledge,  as  the  self  only  for  love. 

And  is  not  the  parallel  of  that  mere  limit  to  intellect,  and  asceticism, 
a  true  one  still  more  deeply  ?     As  asceticism  is  not  a  real  giving  up  of 
self  (which  only  love  can  be),  so  is  not  that  self-imposed  limit  to  intel- 
lect not  a  real  limit  of  intellect  ?  is  not  that  still  a  reliance  on  intellect, 
as  asceticism  is  an  assertion  of  self?    In  the  actual,  love  is  as  the  spi- 
ritual faculty  in  the  theoretical ;  the  true  solution  must  come  alike  in 
each  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element.     No  'limiting,'  &c.,  can 
do  without  that ;  and  that  recognizing  the  limit  of  our  powers  is  like 
trying  to  fulfil  the  law  without  love  (it  is  a  eelf-rightness,  intellectual). 
Bring  the  spiritual  faculties  into  their  place,  and  the  law  is  fulfilled  at 
once ;  the  limits  of  intellect  are  kept  without  effort,  as  those  of  self  are 
by  love.     The  effort  to  limit  on  that  positive  idea  proves  it  a  failure ;  it 
must  be  done  without  effort,  or  cannot  be  done  at  all.    It  is  an  attempt 
to  succeed  without  fulfilling  the  conditions.    And  the  parallel  holds  far- 
ther :  as,  in  respect  to  self,  what  is  wanted  is  not  that  it  should  rule  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  then  be  limited,  but  that  it  should  be  altogether 
and  everywhere  subordinated  and  kept  in  its  right  place — so  is  it  not 
with  intellect  ?     What  is  wanted  is,  not  to  limit  it,  but  to  have  it  in 
its  right  place  ;  recognized  as  pnenomenal,  and  subordinated ;  and  this 
the  interpretation  by  the  spiritual  faculties  does,  as  love  does  foi  self. 

Practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  is  not  human  life  a  correcting  of 
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premisses  ;  and  that  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  as  it  were  ? — each  of 
the  two  falses  argued  so  long :  one,  the  logical  result  of  the  false  pre- 
miss ;  the  other  a  true  result,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  premiss.     This  goes  on  long ;  and  at  last  is  unified  by  a  cor- 
rection of  the  premiss. 

Here  indeed  is  the  proof  we  have  the  faculties  which  make  it  right 
for  us  to  have  false  impressions  ;  why  is  our  logical  faculty,  if  our  na- 
tural premisses  did  not  want  correcting  ? — we  should  have  an  instru- 
ment without  an  use.     Our  defective  feeling  makes  the  right  use  of 
these   faculties  difficult  to  us;  but  if  we  were  free  from  this,  how 
simple,  cloar  and  beautiful  these  relations  all  would  be. 
This  '  correcting  premisses '  is  the  same  thing  with  putting  together  two 
opposite  phenomena,  and  interpreting.    It  is  like  seeing  a  new  fact.    So 
also,  do  these  two  opposite  phenomena  arise  in  some  way  from  a  false 
premiss  (i.  e.,  is  not  the  false  premiss  simply  a  result  of  our  not  know- 
ing ;  coming  from  a  negation  ?) ;  and  is  this  '  correcting  premisses  '  ef- 
fected by  bringing  a  certain  faculty  into  a  different  relation  ?  as  inter- 
pretative instead  of  supplementary  ?     See  also  ;  do  the  two  opposite 
phenomena  arise  ever,  the  one  from  natural  feeling,  the  other  from  ob- 
servation ?     So  these  two  are  one :  correction  of  premisses  by  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  and  the  interpreting  by  unifying  two  opposite  phenomena, 
as  one  to  another  faculty. 

The   goodness  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  'life,'  need  to  be  sup- 
pressed also,  for  perfecting.     Only  in  recognizing  the  physical  life  as 
radically  and  essentially  bad,  can  one  see  its  or  God's  true  goodness. 
We  must  put  aside  the  thought  of  the  good  in  its  pleasures,  suppress 
that,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of  seeing  it  good.     So  in  respect  to  the 
opposition  to  all  social  evils  (war,  e.  g.) :  must  not  that  first  opposition 
to  them  be  suppressed  ?  must  they  not  be  seen  right,  in  order  to  be  sub- 
dued? 

This  '  suppression  for  perfecting '  is  an  instance  of  that  law  '  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted '  [which  surely  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  'altruistic  being'].  And  so  may  it  be  seen  applying  to  all 
our  life :  to  man,  thus  suppressed ;  to  all  humbling  and  putting  down  ; 
that  it  can  be  only  for  an  end  ?  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  woman  to  man  ;  sub- 
jected for  restoration  perfected.  Might  not  this  be  our  motto,  not  only 
in  the  practical  but  in  the  intellectual  also — over  every  denying  or  sup- 
pressing right—'  He  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope '  ? 

How  strikingly  the  intellectual  errors  to  which  we  are  prone  answer 
to  the  moral  ones ;  seem  to  represent  our  actual  perversion:  i.  e.,  are 
they  not  giving  a  self,  instead  of  an  universal,  bearing  to  our  notions, 
regarding  the  form,  instead  of  the  (universal,  altruistic)  fact. 

Think  here,  by  the  bye,  how  regarding  the  universal  instead  of 
the  form — 'force,'  e.  g.,  instead  of  any  particular  force,  as  caloric — 
would  involve  an  entirely  new  attitude  of  mind :  the  universal  is  a 
different  thing  altogether  from  the  form  ;  it  is  in  every  sense  more ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  to  a  different  'faculty.'  So  there  is  much  in  this 
way  of  ours  of  considering  the  form  instead  of  the  fact ;  it  is  part  of 
an  entire  perversion ;  and  here  is  the  difficulty  of  escaping  it.  Also, 
when  we  think  of  our  universal,  we  try,  ever,  at  first,  to  make  it  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  forms :  e.  g.,  '  force '  of  the  same  kind  as  '  the 
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forces  '•  but  it  will  not  do.  And  here  ia  an  error  we  are  prone  to  re- 
specting the  actual,  also  :  to  think,  e.  g.,  of  ' man '  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  '  selves.'  It  is  not  so  ;  the  one  must  be  wholly  different ; 
it  is  a  one  that  is  those  '  many '  to  a  certain  mode  of  apprehension ; 
but  not  such  as  those.  '  Man '  is  not  one  self. 

Are  '  the  forces '  to  the  true  '  power '  as  the  selves  are  to  '  man  — 
various  negations  of  it  ?  Is  this  the  thought  we  must  attain  ?  and 
might  we  not,  even  scientifically  ?— take,  as  our  one,  not  force,  but 
that  from  which  many  forces  would  be  to  us :  and  this  can  be  only 
in  one  way  ;  viz.  by  negation. 

This  struck  me  in 's  idea  of  caloric  being  the  force.     What  he 

said  would  have  been  very  good  if  applied  to  an  univeraal — abstractly, 
instead  of  to  one  form.  But  this  is  the  same  as  the  moral  error :  in- 
stead of  the  universal  (man,  or  all)  we  regard  the  form — self.  Now 
how  does  this  intellectual  error  flow  from  the  intellectual  state  ? 

It  is  wonderful,  the  fact  of  our  physical  life  being  an  endless  burning  : 
1  eternal  fire '  (is  this  the  phenomenon  of  it  ?)     See  how  it  is  made  end- 
less ;  not  ceasing  by  the  '  consumption,'  thro'  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
the  material ;  and  this  effected  by  the  agency  of  the   burning  itself : 
the  true  '  burning '  appearing  thus  to  sense.     Is  this  why  we  have  this 
physical  body — that  '  body  '  being  the  burning  merely  ?     '  I  am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame.'    And  so,  the  true  burning  being  the  passions,  the 
self-desires,  must  it  not  be  the  phenomenon  that  we  feel  and  act,  enjoy 
and  suffer,  by  the  body  ?     It  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  fire  of  passion. 
Is  not  this  what  I  have  thought :  to  our  consciousness  the  same  thing  ia 
'conscious,'  passional,  feeling;  to  our  sense,  a  brain  or  a  body  ? 
Now  if  the  body  is  thus  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  the  conscious,   feeling 
thing,  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  learn  of  the  latter  by  studying  the 
former  ? 

Think  of  these  expressions — '  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,'  'the  body 
of  this  death.' — Do  we  not,  indeed,  crave  freedom  from  this  body ;  even 
from  its  pleasures :  are  they  aught  else  but  provocatives  to  pain  ? 
True,  we  may  see  goodness,  by  fixing  our  eye  upon  a  certain  class  of 
objects  and  feelings  ;  but  is  not  the  good  to  them  but  the  minister  of 
pain  to  others  ? — as,  e.  g.,  salt  food  is  good  to  hunger ;  but  if  water 
be  withheld,  only  a  means  of  pain. 

May  we  not  well  think,  whether  what  -we  feel  and  think  of  as  the  good 
in  this  life— its  pleasures— are  not,  in  truth,  simply  the  means  of  tor- 
ment :  just  so  much  given  as  shall  keep  us  susceptible  of  the  pains  de- 
signed ? — as  those  who  will  subject  a  man  to  prolonged  torture  must 
keep  him  alive ;  must  give  him  physical  good,  and  even  physical  plea- 
sure, enough  for  this. 

Pleasures  are  pleasant,  but  are  they  good  ?  It  is  not  of  our  yielding 
to  pleasure  we  have  most  to  complain,  but  that  we  are  made  to  like  it. 
Could  there  be  such  relation  to  pleasure  as  ours,  except  as  the  result  of 
being  tortured  ?  Is  not  our  liking  and  content  the  worst  part  of  it  ? 

Nay,  is  not  the  mark  of  satan  clear  upon  our  pleasures a  cruel  joke  of 

his?    But  God  turns  it  to  use  ;  makes  it  the  means  of  true  good— the 
condition  of  our  giving.     Is  it  not  thus  with  pleasure  :  looked  at  from 
the  view  of  enjoying,  it  is  wholly  bad;  but  perfectly  good,  looked  at 
from  the  view  of  using. 
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For  look  into  it : — why  should  we  be  made  to  like  some  things,  i,  ». 
to  feel  falsely  ;  to  draw  a  line  between  things,  not  true  ?  Is  it  not  a 
clear  deception  ?  Think  too,  supposing  we  are  mocked  with  pleasures, 
should  we  not  necessarily  feel  and  think  as  we  do  about  them  ?  Our 
'  liking '  cannot  prove  the  case  not  so.  If  it  were  not  so,  could  men 
ever  have  had  the  contrary  feelings  they  have  had  ?  For  thus  is 
asceticism  justified  and  interpreted :  the  feeling  is  right,  that  pain  is 
better  than  pleasure ;  but  it  did  not  recognize  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  so  ;  viz.  the  giving.  And  thus,  because  pleasure  is  infinitely  good 
for  using,  men  rightly  cling  to  the  goodness  of  it,  tho'  they  mistake  and 
fail. 

Is  there  a  law  here  for  other  things — evil,  except  in  their  use  ?  Is 
not  this  a  phenomenal  evil  ;  one  pertaining  to  our  feeling  only  ?  For 
the  falseness  is  only  te  our  feeling ;  the  good  is  actual. 

For  further  evidence  of  the  badness  of  (the  self)  pleasure,  see  how 
it  is  for  one  only  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  how  that  is  inseparable  from 
it,  strive  as  we  will  against  our  natural  feelings  in  connection  with  it. 
[Here  indeed  is  evidence  enough  that  our  natural  feelings  are  to  be,  and 
must  be,  corrected  and  controlled].  See  too  how  this  striving  against 
our  natural  feelings  of  wishing  for  or  rejoicing  in  another's  loss,  or 
grudging  his  good,  is,  on  our  view  of  life  and  of  pleasure,  a  disharmony, 
to  say  the  least ;  it  is  a  strife  and  tension.  But  take  the  other  view — 
recognize  in  us  a  false  feeling — see  the  use  of  it ;  and  then  how  plain 
and  harmonious  is  all.  That  moral  right  comes  in  as  one  with,  and  al- 
together part  of,  the  theory  and  entire  plan  and  thought  of  our  life. 

Think,  whether  it  may  not  be  according  to  Nature,  that  habits  and 
actions  should  be  first  prompted  and  acquired  by  lower  motives ;  and 
continued  and  perfected  afterwards  by  higher  ones : — as,  e.  g.,  civiliz- 
ation, activity  in  man,  is  prompted  first  by  hunger  ;  but  the  developed 
faculties  of  men  lead  them  to  continue  the  highest  activity  without  any 
regard  to  food,  or  fear  of  the  want  of  it.     The  very  being  is  modified  by 
the  action.     Man  starts  a  non- worker ;  but  does  he  not,  being  made  to 
work,  grow  into  a  natural  worker  ?     And  so  may  it  be  in  ethical  and 
religious  things  also  ?     And  may  we  see  a  light  on  the  future :  when 
the  end  is  attained — man  made  different — shall  the  means,  the  painful 
means,  be  put  aside  ? 

It  is  thus  in  the  organic  :  Nature  is  so  constructed  that  things  do  cease 

when  their  purpose  is  attained :  e.  g.,  the  tail  of  the  Cercaria,  when 

useless,  drops  off. 

Is  this  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  ? — these  means,  which  are  the  physical 
necessities,  no  more  wanted,  and  no  more  to  be  ?  This  is  to  be  thought 
of:  how  action  modifies,  remakes,  the  being  of  the  creature.  There  is  a 
wonderful  law  here  ;  expressive  of  something  beautiful  in  the  actual.  Is 
it  a  phenomenal  inversion  ? 

Here  is  a  light  on  a  point  which  has  caused  perplexity.  It  is  true  the 
spontaneous,  effortless,  '  natural '  goodness,  is  the  perfect ;  in  truth  and 
abstractly  ;  i.  e.  for  a  true  and  perfect  Being — but  not  for  man ;  it  will 
not  do  for  him :  for  him  is  needed  the  goodness  that  is  by  struggle. 
And  then,  is  it  not  also  the  case  in  respect  to  the  proper  goodness  of 
man  ?     Should  it  be  pitched  too  high  ?  should  there  be  sought  a  '  per- 
fect deliverance  from  self,'  that  is  not  for  him  ?     There  is  practical  wis- 
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dom  concerned  here :  remembering  what  man  is,  we  can  recognize  what 
is  for  him,  while  maintaining  our  perfect  ideal. 

How  evidently  the  moral  inversion  in  our  life  (and  our  tendencies), 
which  is  admitted  now — nay,  which  is  fundamental  in  Christianity- 
proves  the  inversion  of  the  phenomenal.    As  Beecher  says  :  « in  this 
world  it  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but  what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us 
rich.'     And  again :  '  greatness  consists  in  the  facility  and  power  of  going 
down ;  not  in  the  facility  of  going  up.'    This  could  not  be  true,  except 
that  the  phenomenal  is  inverse  to  the  actual.     And  so  we  see  this  phi- 
losophy is  implied  in  Christianity. 

Is  there  not  in  respect  to  the  practical  a  law  somewhat  like  that  of 
thought  ? — an  '  anticipation '  in  respect  to  goodness ;  the  right  thing  and 
yet  imperfect ;  and  so  needing  to  be  opposed  in  order  to  be  perfected  ? 
And  so  in  respect  to  theology :  is  not  that  beautiful  thought  of  favor  and 
friendship  with  God,  such  as  this  ? — right,  but  imperfect ;  needing  our 
thought  of  God  renewed  ?  So  see  how  the  idea  of  '  peculiar  people,' 
and  'friends  of  God,'  excites  the  anger,  and  is  food  for  the  irony,  of  the 
world.  And  rightly ;  when  the  nature  of  such  friendship  is  not  per- 
ceived ;  when  He  is  not  seen. 

People  are  timid  where  they  ought  to  be  bold,  and  bold  where  they 
ought  to  be  timid.  Thus :  the  abstract  is  the  domain  for  theory ;  we 
ought  to  pursue,  unrestrictedly  and  with  the  most  perfect  boldness,  ab- 
stract theory :  the  practical — details  of  all  kinds— is  the  domain  of  ex- 
periment ;  there  we  cannot  be  right  except  by  experiment.  Now  people 
reverse  this :  they  are  afraid  of  pursuing  the  abstract  (except  math- 
ematics) ;  they  call  that  '  theorizing,'  &c. :  the  practical,  on  the  other 
hand — where  they  should  be  timid,  and  feel  they  do  not  know  except 
by  experiment — in  this  they  are  wonderfully  bold  :  they  do  not  experi- 
ment, they  theorize ;  act  on  some  theory,  some  persuasion  of  knowledge, 
and  never  learn. 

Do  not  these  views  teach  us  to  understand  human  errors,  and  their 
lessons  ?     Man's  state  is  bad  altogether  ;  no  moral  change  alone  is  suffi- 
cient ;  no  change  merely  of  the  individual's  will  or  goodness.     So  we 
see  asceticism ;  it  exhibits  this  fact ;  it  was  a  failure,  and  must  have 
been,  tho'  exhibiting  a  right  thought  (an  '  anticipation,'  in  short). 

By  the  bye,  has  not  my  mental  series  abstract  Tightness,  at  any  rate  ? 

Do  not  its  terms  of  impression,  anticipation,  theory  and  interpretation, 

seem  to  include  all  the  possible  forms  of  human  thought  ? 

Asceticism  shows  the  radical,  more  than  only  the  moral,  evil  of  man's 
state ;  showing  that  a  true  and  perfect  life  cannot  be  lived  without  vio- 
lence to  our  present  nature :  that  it  is  not  in  our  power ;  the  conditions 
for  it  are  not  fulfilled.  The  failure  of  asceticism  proves  that  man's  state 
is  perverted  from  its  foundation.  And  so  it  is  true  that  we  must  act 
according  to  it,  and  put  up  with  it ;  but  we  must  not  be  content,  and 
sink  down  to  it — that  is  theory,  not  interpretation — but  act  as  recog- 
nizing the  whole  fact :  viz.,  what  the  rightly  good  is,  and  what  our 
state  is  which  forbids  it  to  us. 

Is  not  the  failure  of  men  precisely  from  trying  the  practical  before 
having  knowledge  :  putting  that  first  ?  Does  not  that  always  involve 
failure  ?  (indeed,  is  it  not  the  only  cause  ?)  So  that  those  who  are  im- 
patiently urging  us  to  give  them  practical  instruction,  instead  of  theory 
(or  understanding),  are  urging  on  the  very  certainty  of  failure.  A  man 
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who  tries  and  fun*  should  not  begin'  trying '  again  directly ;  but  should 
sit  down  and  make  it  his  work  to  examine. 

And  is  not  our  tendency  and  feeling  here  an  inversion?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  our  'practical,'  or  doing,  is  lor  the  sake  of  our  knowing ;  not 
(as  we  feel)  knowing  for  the  sake  of  doing  ?  So  it  goes  on  continually  : 
first,  we  try,  fail,  learn',  then  begin  again,  try  more;  fail  again,  learn 
again,.  There  is  no  end  in  the  doing ;  that  success  is  only  a  new  start : 
hence  the  continual  dissatisfaction  and  tendency  to  more.  There  is  at 
every  point  more  to  know  ;  the  doing  is  nothing,  only  a  means  to  make 
us  know.  And  so,  surely,  the  self-action,  as  negative,  appears  right. 

How  curiously  we  are  related  to  the  physical.  That  which  in  the  in- 
organic (and  the  lower  organic  ?)  takes  place  by  physical  means,  in  us 
is  made  dependent  on  desire  and  will ;  is  felt  in  the  form  of  pleasure  ! 
And  if  these  pleasures  are  based  on  pain  or  discomfort,  we  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  pain  at  such  points  ! 

The  question  constantly  arises,  'why  should  I  suffer  I1  (in  practical 
life).  The  answer  is,  '  because  our  nature  is  such  that  suffering  belongs 
to  it.'  It  is  such  that  its  good  is  not  one  with  the  true  good ;  and  true 
good  can  only  be  in  evil  to  it.  Then  if  it  be  asked,  '  why  is  our  nature 
thus  ?  '  we  must  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  '  original  sin.' 

How  true  is  that  doctrine,  that  it  only  causes  us  to  have  pain  and  ill ; 

only  it  is  wrongly  put.     It  causes  us  to  have  a  nature  to  which  pain 

must  be ;  without  that,  there  were  no  pain,  because  we  should  not  be 

1  selves.' 

And  this  question  carries  us  to  the  relations  of  man :  we  have  such  na- 
ture for  '  universal '  reasons.  This  surely  is  our  privilege  and  glory,  if 
rightly  seen.  Nay,  perhaps  even  for  the  same  reason  that  Christ  had  the 
same : — we  see  His  glory  to  be  in  His  having  an  evil  nature  ;  why  not 
then  so  with  respect  to  all  ?  Were  not  this  a  glory  ?  and  it  is  beautiful 
to  think  of  this  as  'revealed'  in  Christ. 

And  how  practical  this  is ;  i.  e.,  how  adapted  to  prevent  and  diminish 
the  suffering  itself.  For,  on  the  other  idea,  all  sorts  of  mischief  comes 
from  the  mere  effort  to  put  it  away  and  prevent  it ;  what  constant  run- 
ning counter  to  insuperable  laws,  what  waste  there  is,  and  what  vex- 
ation. It  is  thus  that  suffering  will  be  confined  to  the  least  amount ; 
the  efforts  to  avoid  it  will  be  well-directed ;  and  it  will  itself  be  irra- 
diated with  satisfaction.  It  is  just  what  Bacon  says  about  such  persona 
vainly  shifting  their  position :— how  well  to  know  that  vain;  so  as  not 
to  labour  uselessly,  and  to  direct  our  means  aright.  It  may  seem  '  un- 
practical '  to  say,  in  reference  to  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  avert  suffering, 
simply  '  we  must  suffer ' :  yet,  in  the  case  of  disease,  we  see  how  '  prac- 
tical '  it  is.  How  much  of  the  improvement  of  physic  is  of  this  kind. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  here  (it  shows  somewhat  the  nature  of 
Science  too) :  viz.,  that  we  can  consciously  do  things,  and  attain  objects, 
when  we,  know  the  law  ;  or  we  can  consciously  fulfil  a  law ;  but  we  can- 
not '  consciously '  try  to  attain  the  objects  before  we  know  the  law,  or 
eee  the  thing  as  a  law.     This  marks  the  point  at  which  the  doing  a 
thing  'consciously'  comes  in  rightly;  before  that,  it  is  done,  but  unde- 
biguuilly   (as,   c.  g.,  in    the    growth   and   extension   of  words).      So 
this  applies  to  man's  redemption  : — we  can  consciously  seek  and  pursue 
and  act  in  reference  to  this,  when  we  know  it  as  a  law ;  know  it  a  fact ; 
see  the  law  of  and  in  it. 
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Comparing  our  ^/-consciousness,  or  not  being  conscious  of  all,  to  an 
anaesthetic  condition,  is  it  not  evident  how  the  self-element  in  conscious- 
ness is  merely  the  resultant  of  that  absence  ?  And  then  see  :  are  not  the 
individual  (domestic  and  other)  relationships— so  invaluable,  because 
exhibiting  and  presenting  to  us  the  true  relationships — glimpses  of  the 
perfected  Being ;  the  mode  in  which  that  can  be  presented  to  us  now  ? 
deriving  not  their  value,  but  their  seemingly  exceptional  value,  from 
that  imperfect  state  of  ours  ?  And  then,  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  (the  evil 
or  loss  to)  the  individual  (or  self)  for  his  true  good  ? — sacrifice,  to  him 
as  he  feels  himself;  good,  to  him  as  he  is  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  as  in  a 
case  of  anaesthesia  ? — the  conscious  part  may  need  to  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  good  of  the  unconscious  part :  i.  e.  of  the  whole  of  the  true  man, 
or/? 

And  so  is  there  Tightness  and  significance  in  medical  remedies  being 

painful  ?  is  there  a  meaning  in  this  fact  ?    And  so  the  '  medicine  for 

man ' — that  which  is  to  make  him  whole — must  it  not  be  '  painful '  2 
Surely  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  in  His  bearing  or  accepting  pain  in  this 
world — He  took  the  good  in  that,  the  only  good — but  in  His  taking  a 
state  in  which  the  true  good  could  only  be  had  under  the  condition  of 
pain.     For  this  surely  is  the  nature  of  the  self  (or  physical)  condition. 

Should  we  not  believe,  and  remember,  that  what  is  done  in  us  infi- 
nitely exceeds  what  is  done  by  us  ? — that  it  is  not  our  action  that  is  the 
important  thing,  but  what  God  does  thro'  and  in  us,  npart  from  that  ? 
in  fact,  that  as  all  '  our  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags,'  so  all  our  doing 
is  as  mere  nothing :  as  there  is  no  true  goodness  in  the  one,  so  no  true 
actuality  in  the  other  ?  And  then,  is  not  this  the  practical  doctrine, 
too  ? — the  belief  to  make  us,  and  help  us,  work  ?  as  the  doctrine  that 
our  goodness  is  nothing  is  to  make  us  good. 

The  question  is,  does  the  gospel  make  the  impossible  possible  ?  Does 
the  knowledge  of  the  redemption  of  man  render  it  possible  to  substitute 
a  general,  for  an  individual,  regard  ? 

This  must  be  considered  :  that  the  individual  comfort  is  so  constantly 
against  right ;  it  can  only  be  pursued  with  such  constant  checking  and 
limitation  and  correcting.  We  must  have  some  other  guide  than  that ; 
at  least,  there  cannot  so  be  a  perfect  life :  we  ought  to  have  some  other 
rule  or  guide  which  would  ensure  that  secondarily  and  necessarily. 

As  it  is,  surely,  in  organic  Nature  ;  in  which  the  individual  ends  are 

secured  because  they  are  subordinate — not  the  ones  directly  sought. 

Surely,  in  man's  redemption  is  a  parallel  to  this. 

And  surely  the  Christian  living  for  « man  '  would  be  that  guide  ;  that 
would  give  the  individual  good,  subordjnately  and  perfectly ;  this  latter 
would  be  subordinate,  like  sense.  See  how  all  these  things  link  them- 
selves together.  And  so  is  not  that  individual  comfort  (or  good)  one  of 
the  things  that  are  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  be  had  perfectly  ?  (Is 
it  not  r.o  in  organic  Nature  ?)  *"  / 

So  may  we  not  see  that  if  we  had  made  organic  Nature  we  should  have' 
spoilt  it,  have  failed  in  it,  just  as  we  do  in  regard  to  our  own  happiness ;' 
by  making  the  organic  ends  the  ends  sought ;  by  trying  after  that  (as' 
we  do  after  'happiness')  instead  of  making  it  subordinate,  and  so  having ' 
it  the  best  possible. 

.  Here  we -see  the  nature  of  the  idea  of  '  Design.'     It  is  as  if  a  person, 
seeing  another  acting  right  and  well  and  generously,  disregarding  his ' 


own  comfort  (or  happiness),  and  so  attaining  happiness  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree — should  think,  because  it  was  attained,  it  was  sought ; 
and  should  argue  that  there  was  exhibited  a  '  design '  to  attain  happi- 
ness. That  is  exactly  our  mistake  about  Nature.  This  instance  of 
'  happiness '  shows  us  a  case  of  the  necessity  of  not  designing,  nor  seek- 
ing a  certain  end  in  order  to  its  being  attained  (but  seeking,  or  rather 
necessarily  doing,  something  else).  Surely  here  is  given  a  law  :  nay,  is 
it  not  the  law  of  all  true  attainment  ?  Is  not  this  one  with  what  is  seen 
in  Genius  ? 

And  farther :  the  same  argument  might  be  used  in  respect  to  each. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  supposed  '  design '  and  seeking  could 
not  be,  because  the  '  end '  was  sacrificed,  and  not  attained,  so  often.  To 
a  person  thinking  a  good  man  '  designed  '  his  pleasure  (because  he  has  so 
many  pleasant  things),  it  might  be  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be  so  ;  see, 
he  suffers  this,  he  foregoes  that :  he  does  not  secure  his  pleasure  ;  those 
things  cannot  come  that  way,  however  they  come.  Now  it  is  just  so  in 
respect  to  the  organic  ends :  there  is  proof,  in  the  failures  of  them,  that 
however  they  come,  they  do  not  come  that  way.  Then  our  state  seems 
to  be  this  :  our  perverted  nature  makes  us  so  that  we  tend  to  seek  di- 
rectly what  can  only  be  attained  the  opposite  way.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  And  why  are  some  ends  attainable  by  direct  seeking,  others 
not  ?  What  is  the  difference  ? 

By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  the  organic  ends  being  fulfilled  in  the  best 
possible  way — being  thus  subordinated — this  surely  agrees  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  organic  being  a  perversion,  and  a  marring,  of  Nature. 
After  all,  this  is  but  a  case  of  the  law  of  fulfilling  conditions ;  viz., 
that  to  be  attained,  a  thing  must  be  given  up ;  given  up,  for  a  higher, 
greater,  or  more.     So  that,  in  truth,  all  this  means  less  that  the  organic 
ends,  &c.,  are  not  designed,  than  that  they  are  designed  in  the  true  way 
— the  altruistic,  instead  of  the  self,  way.     [This  subordinating  is  altru- 
istic designing.] 

As  in  respect  to  sense — its  self-assertion  and  elevation  is  truly  putting 
it  too  low — so  is  it  not  in  respect  to  man  ?  His  self-assertion  is  really 
putting  himself  too  low,  and  he  must  be  put  higher ;  that  must  be  given 
up  for  his  being  raised  higher.  And  this  is  by  his  being  used  for  and  with 
that  which  is  other  (even  as  in  the  case  of  sense).  But  observe  also,  in 
respect  to  man :  the  work  is  done  in  spito  of  the  misuse  of  himself  (as  by 
sense,  altho'  it  is  misused) ;  in  spite  of  the  perversion  man  is  used  for 
others,  tho'  he  strives  against  it.  But  it  is  to  be  done  consciously,  wil- 
lingly, and  without  strife  (even  as  in  the  case  of  sense). 

Is  not  here  a  thing  for  us  to  remember :  that  the  making  man  good 
is  the  real,  nay  the  only,  end ;  that  things  are  pleasant  or  painful,  right 
or  wrong,  only  for  this  ;  and  that  we  feel  inversely  (and  falsely)  feeling 
the  end  to  be  pleasure,  and  that  men  should  be  good  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasantness  and  Tightness  of  physical  things.  This  idea  culminates  in 
the  ordinary  notion  of  'salvation';  but  it  pervades  and  perverts  all  our 
thoughts.  So  we  cling  to  the  things,  and  when  they  are  marred  by 
badness,  we  think,  what  a  pity,  what  a  loss.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  then 
the  'thing'  has  fulfilled  its  true  and  real  end — has  subserved  the  making 
man  good. 

This  may -often  be  seen;  but  in  the-  main  it  rests  on  faith:  and  we 
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mast  understand  that  man,  being  as  he  is,  mast  become  good  through 

doing  evil,  and  bearing  it.     And  if  we  ask,  '  why  is  man  so,  then  ? ' 

this  too  must  be  seen. 

"We  are  made  to  take  a  dislike  to  certain  things  for  this  end  (the  making 
man  good).     The  one  is  not  better  nor  worse  than  the  other  :  flowers 
and  a  dunghill,  e.  g.,  are  the  same  thing.     Nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
work  to  this  end ;  nothing  too  great  to  be  worthily  and  cheaply  given 
for  it. 

And  here  is  why  we  are  made  to  be  so  affected  by  'trifles';  the  true 
effect  is  our  feeling,  not  in  what  the  thing  is.  But  indeed  there  is  no 
1  trifle.'  Here  is  an  argument  that  the  physical  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual — that  these  seeming  trifles  do  a  spiritual  work.  We  may 
argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause :  nothing  comes  from  nothing  ;  these 
trifling  things  must  be  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  actualities — as  they 
are.  But  the  point  is,  that  while  we  feel  the  pleasantness  or  rightness 
of  the  thing  to  be  the  end,  the  truo  end  is  the  goodness  of  man.  We 
are  only  made  to  feel  the  other  for  this. 

And  this  end  is  directly  fulfilled  when  the  '  thing '  is  spoilt  or  ruined 
by  man's  badness:  then  it  has  been  put  to  its  true  use.  The  pleasant- 
ness, the  usefulness,  &c.,  are  subordinate  to  this,  tend  to  it  indirectly. 
By  connecting  our  feelings  with  it  they  make  it  available  for  that  true 
and  worthy  purpose  :  it  is  for  this  we  are  under  that  illusion.  Indeed, 
how  much  would  be  made  straight  if  we  once  saw  this :  that  the  true 
end  is  the  making  man  good  (and  that  this  is  done  in  his  bad  doing) ; 
and  that  we  tend  to  invert  it,  and  make  the  thing  being  pleasant  or  right 
the  end. — Pleasantness,  instead  of  goodness  ;  '  thing,'  where  man 
should  be. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  we  wish  for  the  result — man's  goodness — without 

fulfilling  the  condition :  viz.,  his  doing  evil.    Tho'  there  is  the  other 

also:  we  do  wish  men  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  the  'things'  being 

well. 

Here  is  an  inversion.     Now  is  not  the  entire  inversion  connected  with 
us,  one  with  this  ? 

We  get  here  a  thorough  turning  round ;  and  things  will  turn  wholly 
round  :  what  they  will  not  suffer  is  to  be  bent  in  the  middle  (relations 
must  be  kept  true.)     The  point  i»,  to  put  man  at  the  head  ;  things  for 
him,  not  he  for  things.      So  Christ  broke  tho  Sabbath ;  He  altered  the 
principle.     When  man  is  good,  we  shall  be  no  more  vexed  with  such 
pleasures  and  pains :— are  we  not  made  to  like  one  mode  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  suffer  from  another,  that  our  discipline  may  be  carried  out, 
while  only  the  phenomenal  is  affected,  which  is  wholly  indifferent  ? 
— our  goodness  effected,  with  none  but  phenomenal  sacrifice. 
^  Is  the  mental  equilibrium  in  the  human  race  like  that  of  the  phy- 
sical world — maintained  by  opposing  forces  ?     Also,  is  not  the  sacrifice 
of  man's  happiness  by  Nature  parallel  to  the  sacrifice  of  man's  well- 
being  by  human  passion  ?     That  is,  are  these  human  elements    mani- 
festations (as  the  natural  order  is)  of  some  larger  fact  ? 

Does  the  doctrine  that  « all  is  right '  tend  to  lull  us  into  contentment 
with  our  faults  ?     May  it  not  be  that  such  a  feeling,  in  a  certain  place 
and  mode,  would  be  right ;  and  the  best  way  of  escaping  the  fault  ?— 
I.  e.,  may  there  not  be  defects  in  us,  which  do  verge  on  moral  fault, 
which  yet  belong  to  us,  which  we  cannot  by  any  action  tscape,  any  more 
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than  we  can  from  our  physical  condition  ;  and  that  these  are  -worse  thro* 
constant  effort  to  do  the  impossible  ? — that  a  quiet  recognition  of  them 
as  evils,  as  defects,  but  inherent ;  to  be  guarded,  controlled,  hoped 
ngainst,  and  one  day  escaped  from,  would  be  the  best  means  of  reducing 
them  to  the  lowest  amount,  or  even  of  subduing  them. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  we  are  dealt  with  by  being  made  to  feel 
some  phenomena  so  good  and  others  so  bad:  what  an  experience  and 
discipline  is  given  us,  while  there  is  no  real  good  or  bad  in  the  case ; 
only  different  ways  of  feeling  the  same  fact. 

Here  observe,  again,  how  the  adapted  is  also  the  necessary.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  beings  such  as  we ;  it  is  involved  in  the  being  of  a  '  self.' 
That  feeling — the  right  and  necessary  feeling  for  its  discipline — is  in- 
separable from  self-being. 

This  is  the  light  on  our  life.  So  tho'  there  is  evil,  and  evil  enough  in- 
deed, yet  it  is  only  in  one  sense ;  there  is  a  not-evil  under  it :  it  has  a 
foundation  that  will  make  itself  felt.  And  so  the  '  mysteries '  must  be  : 
e.  g.,  that  Nature  is  so  indifferent  to  our  '  good  or  evil.'  To  Nature  it 
is  clear  all  are  the  same ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal  is  not  what  she  is  deal- 
ing with.  And  so  comes  that  strange  disproportionedness,  disharmony, 
ludicrousness,  in  our  life ;  which  is  the  basis  of  satirists  and  moralists. 
It  must  be  ;  the  '  thing '  is  not  the  thing  we  feel  it.  And  again,  we  see 
the  significance  and  meaning  of  trifles ;  we  must  be  thus  affected  by 
them.  Yet  observe  again,  how  it  is  only  our  perverted  self-way  of 
living  makes  them  trifles :  when  regarded  for  others,  they  are  trifles  no 
more ;  they  are  filled  with  a  sudden  glory. 

[Montalembert's  Monks  of  the  West.~\ — Is  not  monasticism  clearly  an 
'anticipation'?  That  principle  of  giving  up,  not  enjoying  or  possess- 
ing, the  world,  is  right ;  and  tho'  necessarily  suppressed,  yet  certain  to 
be  restored. 

How  curiously  that  old  time  revives,   and  unites  itself  with  the 

fullest  carrying  out  of  the  recent  thought. 

And  so  how  clear  is  the  view  of  the  world : — we  having  feelings  of 
liking  and  disliking,  pleasure  and  pain,  in  different  things  ;  truly  un- 
reasonable, and  without  basis ;  but  the  means  and  conditions  of  a  true 
good,  in  giving  up.  If  this  is  the  true  good  and  use  of  this  life,  it 
could  not  be  better  than  it  is  for  that :  what  should  we  have  for  giving 
up  but  unreasonable,  baseless,  untrue,  feelings  ?  The  world  is  perfect ; 
only  let  us  use  it  in  the  right  way. 

How  evidently  the  law  of  growth  thro'  opposites  is  exhibited  in  the 
practical  life.  See  how  the  '  anticipation '  of  self-denial  is  put  aside 
lor  enjoyment  in  the  form  of  self-culture  (how  evident  are  the  two  op- 
posite ideas,  here)  ;  and  so  what  this  '  self-culture '  principle  is,  is  evi- 
dent :  it  is  '  theory,'  with  all  its  perplexity ;  its  superficial  truth,  and  ra- 
dical inversion ;  not  even  gaining  truly  what  itself  aims  at ;  and  des- 
tined to  be  perfected  in  its  denial.  So  are  there  aot  the  four : — the 
impression,  natural  self-indulgence  merely  "(the  false  in  ignorance)  : 
the  anticipation;  ascetic  self  denial  (the  true  in  ignorance)  :  the 
theory — self-culture — the  refined  and  educated  self-indulgence  (the  false 
with  knowledge) :  and  surely  there  is  to  be  the  perfect  self-denial  (the 
true  with  knowledge). 

In  respect  to  the  course  which  even  '  good '  men  pursue — deliberately 
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grasping  all  the  advantages  they  can — and  how  it  is  necessary  to  expect 
from  them  only  a  moderate  and  reasonable  goodness,  lest  trying  for  too 
much  we  lose  all :  that  principle  is  quite  true,  on  the  ideas  entertained. 
But  what  of  goodness  can  be  expected  depends  on  what  of  motive  is  pre- 
sented. With  a  truer  knowledge  we  may  attain  a  higher  goodness  than 
is  else  possible.  The  true  gospel  presents  a  life  to  man  for  which  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  live  on  a  different  plan. 

How  clearly  the  Being  who  made  the  world  designed  (if  ever  we  may 
speak  so)  that  men  should  not  be  comfortable.  We  have,  naturally,  the 
desire  to  be  so  ;  therefore  think  the  object  is  to  be  so  ;  but  have  to  learn 
its  true  use  and  meaning.     It  is  evident,  that  whatever  that  true  use 
and  meaning  might  be,  we  should  naturally  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
that  we  might  enjoy :  our  having  that  feeling,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of 
what  the  case  truly  is.    In  connection  with  this,  think  of  Christ's  words 
to  Peter :  '  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God.'  Yet  how  na- 
tural and  right,  or  at  least  becoming,  was  Peter's  feeling.     What  do 
Christ's  words  imply  ? — is  it  not  that  the  shrinking  from  that  evil  of 
death  and  pain  was  not  savouring  God's  things :  as  if  God  chose  that  ? 
and  the  desire  of,  preference  for,  the  earthly  welfare,  was  seeking  man's, 
as  against  God's  ? 

In  youth  is  the  time  of  the  terrible  temptation  (of  false  love)  ;  but 
then  in  youth  is  the  time  also  of  enthusiasm,  which  can  withstand  it. 
So,  as  the  preservative,  what  we  must  have  is  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  that  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth,  which  now  is  so 
crushed  (and  surely  this  is  why  our  society  is  so  corrupt).    Nothing  but 
such  (altruistic)  enthusiasm  can  preserve  against  it. 

— Or  ought :  were  not  any  other  remedy  worse  than  the  disease — 

unnatural  ? 

What  is  wanted  is  something  which  should  strengthen  and  make  uni- 
versal, and  maintain  in  duration,  that  natural  ardour  anc!  devotion.  And 
surely  that  is  in  the  absolute  redemption.  This  is  the  power  that  would 
purify  society.— See  how  wonderfully  Paul  treats  the  subject ;  appeals 
to  nothing  less  than  the  temple  of  the  body,  the  oneness  with  Christ.  He 
appeals  to  enthusiasm — that  which  can  only  be  felt  thus. 

Surely  here  is  another  instance  of  a  right  instinct  wrongly  applied  : — 
we  think,  truly,  there  is  something  (connected  with  us)  which  is  good 
in  and  for  itself;  worth  being,  apart  from  any  other  'end.'     That  is 
true ;  but  falsely  we  think  this  is  <  happiness.'    It  is  sacrz^ce-goodness  ; 
the   bearing   for  others:  that  is  its  own  reason,    a  true   end.     Hap- 
piness (in  our  use  of  the  term)  exists  for  that ;  it  is  the  condition  of 
self-sacrifice.     This  may  be  put  another  way  : — good  is  a  sufficient  end, 
is  its  own  reason ;  but  it  must  be— be  actual,  not  merely  phenomenal. 

How  sad  an  error  it  were,  to  cut  down  the  '  passions  '  of  mankind  to 
that  which  would  answer  to  the  phenomenal  good,  or  '  happiness.'  One 
can  see  the  genesis  of  this  error ;  it  has  its  place.  Is  it  not  thus  :— 
man's  passions  are  true  to  the'  actual— bring  them  into  conscious  rela- 
tion to  that,  and  they  will  do -but  (therefore)  they  will  not  answer  to 
the  phenomenal.  Then  comes  the  secondary  error  ;  putting  the  pheno- 
roenal  ior  the  fact  (after  it  is  found.it  will  not  do  to  apply  what  is  true 
of  the  actual  to  the  phenomenal).— Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  man  thu9 
organized  to  the  actual ;  proved  so  by  his  failure  ? 
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Nay,  is  not  this  the  key  to  his  failures ;  moral  and  intellectual  ?  that" 
being  thus,  he  does  not  (at  once)  recognize  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal ?  And  from  this  may  we  learn  too  what  he  is  himself  ?  in 
what  sense  deadness  is  in  him  ? 

As  man  is  in  respect  to  his  feeling  of  the  phenomenal,  he  could  only 
escape  failure  by  being  falsely  organized  ;  by  being  not  true  to  the  actual. 
And  then  how  different  in  this  respect  some  are  from  others :  how  some 
have  these  passions  true  to  the  actual  (which  leads  to  phenomenal  mis- 
fortune) ;  and  others  seem  also  without  them.  "Why  is  this  ?  Think 
how  we  at  once  recognize  as  truest  men,  as  highest  and  most  human, 
those  in  whom  these  '  passions '  are. 

How  admirably  this  thought  of  the  right  relation  of  the  faculties  an- 
swers practical  questions  which  seem  else  so  unanswerable  : — e.  g.,  to 
those  arguments  based  on  the  absurdity  of  putting  up  with  wrong,  of 
giving  up  order  and  restraint,  &c.     To  all  such  arguments  there  is  the 
one  reply — the  law  to  point  to — '  let  the  moral  faculty  rule.'     And  then 
the  parallel  to  intellect  and  sense  is  so  perfect.     Against  all  sense  seems 
to  demand,  we  say  '  let  the  intellect  rule ' ;  and  by  this  comes,  not  vio- 
lence to  sense,  not  loss  in  respect  to  it,  but  the  most  perfect  fulfilment. 
And  so,  by  letting  the  moral  faculty  rule,  and  subordinating  radically 
the  sensuous  to  it,  would  come,  not  loss,  but  the  most  perfect  success  in 
that.     This  fear  and  struggle  in  respect  to  subordinating  the  sensuous 
to  the  moral,  must  be  a  good  presentation  of  the  old  struggle  and  fear 
in  respect  to  subordinating  sense  to  intellect :  people  must  have  thought 
that  absurd  and  dangerous ;  must  have  felt  that  it  would  be  attained 
with  the  loss  of  what  could  not  be  merely  given  up ;  even  as  we  feel 
about  the  other.     And  indeed,  this  is  a  right  feeling  (a  true  instinct, 
tho'  misleading)  :  these  things  are  not  to  be  given  up. 

It  is  the  same  about  our  individual  personality.  And  how  instructive 
it  is,  that  the  true  having,  the  perfected  possession,  seems  to  us  as  if 
it  would  be  a  loss.  Is  not  here  proof  of  the  inversion  of  feeling — 
nay,  is  it  not  a  consequence  of  that  ? 

Now  this  should  be  used  as  an  argument :  the  case  of  sense  fulfilled  in 
being  denied  should  make  us  see  these  others,  more  important,  and  which 
are  our  problems.  Our  fathers  have  solved  the  other,  and  they  solved 
it  for  us;  not  in  its  direct  results  only,  but  as  a  guide. 

And,  by  the  bye,  how  gratifying  this  is ;  teaching  us  to  think  that 
the  solving  of  our  problems  also  is  not  only  for  ourselves ;  that  be- 
sides their  direct  results,  they  will  be  for  our  children ;  guides  to  the 
solution  of  other  and  higher  and  harder  ones. 

There  is  a  right  feeling,  that  the  physical  good,  the  social  order, 
are  not  to  be  given  up  (even  as  the  evidence,  the  information  and  teach- 
ing of  sense,  was  not).  So  one  must  not  go  against  this :  but  how, 
rightly,  can  we  show  that  it  misleads  ?  Is  not  the  perception  of  the  law 
of  our  true  instincts  misleading,  invaluable  here  ? — that  our  impressions 
of  what  we  are  to  secure  are  too  small. 

So  how  rich  in  guidance  is  this  history  of  Science ;  as  showing  the 
fulfilment  of  sense  in  its  sacrifice. 

Is  not  the  main  point  here,  this : — that  the  law  of  true  instincts  mis- 
leading us  enables  us  to  make  manifest  that  demanding  the  sacrifice 
of  the  sensible  to  the  moral,  is  not  demanding  that  it  shall  really  be- 
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lost,  but  only  that  the  condition  for  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  law  of  anticipation  and  theory :  the  giving  up  is  necessary  for  the 
perfect  having. 

'Passion  is  slave  or  mistress':  evidently  this  is  man's  structure,  so 
to  speak.  He  has  elements,  faculties,  tendencies,  which  are  destined, 
and  necessary  indeed,  for  servants;  are  needed  in  subordination  in  order 
to  make  the  other  parts  of  any  avail  ['passion  '  and  '  sense '  are  alike  in 
this]. 

Mian's  state,  then,  is  that  of  tending  to  give  rule  to  these  rightly  sub- 
ordinate elements.     What  docs  this  mean  ?  of  what  is  it  a  resultant  ? 
Can  we  see  this  as  implied  in  the  defect '?     Again :  see  how  it  is  one 
with  what  '  orthodox '  people  say  of  man's  powers  being  disordered ;  of 
some  having  broken  away  from  others :  passion  and  imagination  from 
the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.     This  is  all  true  ;  but  not  pri- 
mary:  the  problem  is  to  show  this  necessary.     In  respect  to  this,  ob- 
serve also,  how  the  idea  of  (moral)  depravity  simply  will  not  do ;  does 
not  answer  the  evident  and  palpable  facts.     The  relation  of  sense  and 
reason  is  perverted  also,  which  all  science  proves ;  all  the  necessity  to 
guard  ourselves  against  '  idols.' 

Very  striking,  too,  in  this  relation,  is  the  use  of  this  term  suggesting 

itself  to  Bacon ;  as  if  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  disorganization  of 

man  were  truly  one  thing. 

"We  have  seen  that  passionis  the  true  basis  of  the  Christian  life  [and 
the  needful  suppression  of  it,  therefore,  a  theory]  ;  a  true,  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, expressing  itself  in  deed,  and  filling  all  the  external  sphere. 
And  so  we  see  how  the  law  applies  of  fulfilling  in  subordinating  (and 
even  in  setting  aside  for  a  time).  Only  in  subordination  can  passion  be 
fulfilled,  and  its  true  scope  and  power  be  seen.  And  we  see  too  how  as- 
ceticism is  impassioned ;  puritanism  not  so.  And  further,  we  see  how 
asceticism  failed,  by  trying  for  too  much  from  those  who  could  not  reach 
it.  13ut  another  law  comes  here  into  evident  application  :  the  making 
better,  or  perfecting,  for  universalizing.  The  asceticism  of  the  best  must 
be  elevated ;  and  then  (only)  it  can  be  universalized. 

What  a  benefit  there  would  be  in  recognizing  that  the  self-element  in 
man,  on  which  political  economy  is  founded,  is  the  negative.  Practic- 
ally, and  as  a  matter  of  daily  influence,  what  a  different  attitude  it  would 
give  in  respect  to  various  courses  in  life  :  e.  g.,  instead  of  saying  and 
thinking,  as  now,  in  respect  to  those  feelings  and  practices,  not  exactly 
immoral,  which  arise  out  of  the  self-element,  '  we  are  human,'  or,  « it  is 
human  nature,'  we  were  understand™  gly  and  with  conviction  to  say  and 
think  'we  are,  so  far,  wHhuman '—would  there  not  be  a  real  difference 
on  our  feelings,  and  thence  upon  our  actions  ?  And  so,  is  it  not  true 
that  by  bringing  into  so  much  prominence  and  clearness  the  self- ele- 
ments in  man  and  their  natural  working,  and  representing  them  as  (the) 
positive  elements,  political  economy  has  really  done  very  much  to  lower 
the  moral  tone,  and  to  suppress  the  human  part  of  life  ?  So  far,  are  not 
its  enemies  right;  and  their  unwise  zeal  has  this  justification  ?  and,  re- 
cognizing this  one  point,  are  not  both  sides  embraced  ? 

Again:  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  a  parallel  of  political  eco- 
nomy with  Science.  As  Science  must  have  suppressed  so  much  so  must 
political  economy.  And  also  in  te-»  prospect. 
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If  we  could  only  see.  that  the  generous  principles,  the  la-w  of  sacrifice, 
were  rightly  to  be  the  rule  of  life ;  that  men  might  really  mould  their 
life  upon  them,  there  would  be  the  willingness  to  be  martyrs  for  the 
doing  of  it.     It  is  the  belief,  the  idea,  accepted  and  taken  for  granted, 
that  life  ought  not  to  be  so  conducted,  which  restrains  it. 

And  so  again :  see  how  knowledge,  understanding,  opinion,  can  affect 
our  feeling  of  evil.  It  is  very  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe 
how  much  it  is  evident  that  mere  increase  of  knowing  is  adapted  to 
that  effect :  the  moral  elements  being  present,  being  ready  to  act,  if 
permitted  ;  not  being  produced  by  knowledge,  doubtless,  but  being 
crushed  by  ignorance.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  knowledge  this  is 
often  ignored:  the  humanness  there  is  in  utter  and  absolute  self- 
sacrifice. 

We  see  how  it  is  by  falling  and  failing  that  man  is  raised.  God  has 
so  constructed  us,  and  so  acts  and  feels  towards  us.     It  is  when  we  are 
overborne,  and  cannot  stand  and  resist,  but  find  ourselves  powerless  and 
have  to  admit  ourselves  beaten,  our  armour  worthless,  our  weapons  un- 
availing— then  it  is  God  raisss  us  :  then  the  condition  is  fulfilled.     But 
we  see,  too,   that   this  does  not  imply  sinning— the  committing  vices, 
or  even  follies  and  selfishnesses  (as  they  are  reckoned) — as  the  means  of 
being  raised ;  because  it  is  to  a  vast  height  (above  all  that,  vast  indeed) 
men  are  to  be  raised.     All  that  should  be  long  past  and  over,  and  left 
behind  by  every  man.     That  is  a  very  incipient  stage :  it  is  above  our 
ideas  of  goodness — it  is  by  the  weaknesses  and  falls  which  only  the  best 
are  capable  of — our  raising  is  to  be.     Here  comes  the  question  of  the 
standard  we  take.     And  the  problem  of  rising  thro'  falls  ceases  to  be  a 
difficulty  when  the  true  elevation  God  designs  is  seen. 

Aud  by  our  human  relation  can  He  not  raise  us  thro'  falls  which  do 
not  relate  to  our  individual  nature,  and  so  have  not  the  element  of  sin 
in  them  ?     By  the  bye,  this  is  striking  in  respect  to  sin  :  how  it  neces- 
sarily implies,  aad  rests  on,  the  individual  relation. 
So  the  doctrine  of  rising  thro'  falling  is  relieved  from  its  moral  embar- 
rassment by  seeing  more  rightly  the  true  height  of  gooduess  and  human- 
ity.    It  was  an  '  anticipation,'  therefore. 

Is  there  not  here  an  instance  of  first  putting  the  actual  as  the  pheno- 
menal, and  then  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual :  viz.,  in  the  loving  our 
neighbours — loving  men — being  the  loviug  God  ?     That  is  right,  if  we 
see  it  rightly.     Are  not  the  steps  here : — there  is  the  idea  of  serving 
God;  the  formal  way  of  it— as  apart  from,  even  in  opposition  to,  doing 
anything  for  man — the  puritanical-ascetic,  or  ceremonial  notion  (the 
actual  treated  as  the  phenomenal).    Then  there  comes  the  favorite  notion 
in  our  own  day,  that  serving  God  is  nothing  but  loving  (in  good-humored 
moderation)  our  fellows,  and  especially  those  not  too  far  off ;  that  serv- 
ing man  is  the  true  and  only  worship :  religion  =  philanthropy  (tho 
phenomenal  put  as  the  actual).     We  see  whv  each  will  not  do  ;  how 
something  more  must  be  seen.     It  is  true,  the  true  worship  of  God  is  in 
serving  men — that  it  is  in  His  creatures  our  devotion  to  Him  must  be 
paid — but  what  the  true  good  of  His  creatures  is,  and  what  He  requires 
of  us  for  them  ;  how  in  serving  them  we  are  serving  Him  -this  needs  to 
be  known.     This  too  would  make  the  *  service '  a  vastly  different  thing ; 
this  would  bring  back  into  it  the  real  elements  of  service — the  self-denial, 
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the  sacrifice,  the  utter  and  absorbing  devotion,  which  were  in  the  old 
plan,  but  which  in  the  modern  has  quite  dropped  out.  And  necessarily  ;  for 
a  plan  of  merely  promoting  comfort,  or  pleasure,  they  can  have  no  place  ; 
they  are  absurd,  and  super-erogatory,  evidently ;  must  be  not  only  not 
called  for,  but  discountenanced.  To  render  these  even  possible  we  must 
see  that  it  is  something  very  different  from  this  we  may  do,  have  to  do, 
for  our  fellows. 

This  is  the  problem  : — to  unite,  with  working  for  our  fellow-men,  the 
zeal,  absorption,  and  devotion  which  went  with,  and  naturally  go  with, 
the  idea  of  working  directly  for  God.     And  how  clearly,  too,  it  is  this 
which  the  '  actual '  view  of  life,  and  the  world,  solves.  Is  not  the  ethical 
doctrine  exactly  expressed  thus  :  '  act,  for  man — for  men — as  men  of  old 
acted  (superstitiously)  for  God  '  ?— the  right  plan,  but  the  conditions  not 
fulfilled.     Here  is  the  proposition,  implicitly,  of  martyrdom  for  the 
Christian  life  ;  of  taking  the  lowest  place.     All  the  feelings,  all  the  prac- 
tice, which  that  '  serving  God '  excited,  are  re-awakened  and  restored, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  man.     And  is  not  the  '  law '  of  experience 
clearly  exhibited  here  ? — See  how  that  devotion  and  intensity  are  neces- 
sarily suppressed  in  the  changing  direction  of  men's  thoughts  and  deeds ; 
necessarily  suppressed  while  they  are  in  ignorance  of  what  man's  state 
is,  and  what  life  is  for  ;  and  yet,  from  larger  experience  and  knowledge, 
that  change  of  direction  necessarily  comes.     It  must  have  been ;  the  old 
God-sei'ving,  apart  from  serving  man,  could  not  have  stood  (it  involved, 
too,  a  radical  misconception  of  the  relation  of  God  and  the  creature). 
And  so,  too,  how  naturally  and  necessarily  (how  vitally,  as  by  an  organic 
life),  that  practical  law  arises  from  the  '  actual '  doctrine.  It  must  come ; 
it  is  simply  its  flower  and  expression.     It  gives  free  scope  again,  in  hu- 
man channels — it  justifies,  and  renders  necessary,  in  rendering  possible 
as  a  practical  exhibition  of  human  love — to  that  devotion  and  surrender, 
that  entire  using  and  spending  and  surrender  of  oneself,  that  man  ever, 
and  of  necessity,  aspires  to  pay  to  God.  Wonderful  (and  yet  necessary), 
that  in  directing  this  stream  towards  man,  its  strength  and  intensity 
should  have  been  so  weakened ;  and  infinitely  beautiful,  too,  that  in  re- 
ceiving this  direction,  the  condition  is  fulfilled  for  its  rising  to  its  highest 
intensity,  and  developing  its  greatest  strength.      Stronger  and  more  in- 
tense than  ever  it  is  to  be ;  uniting  thus  all  our  nature. 

All  daily  life  and  human  intercourse  is  by  this  knowledge  of  what  it  is 

raised  up  to  that  level  on  which  the  old  '  worshipper '  stood ;  and 

it  rises,  not  by  thought  or  effort,  but  naturally,  up  to  the  same  level  of 

heroism.     Nay,  above  it;  it  is  universalized  by  being  perfected.     In 

fact,  it  is  that  part  of  the  old  life  taken  and  made  the  whole  of  life. 

And  so  again  one  sees  how  monkery,  asceticism— the  devoted  isolated 

life— was  an  *  anticipation  '  in  another  form  :  it  was  an  attempt  to  make 

the  whole  life— what  it  is !     Right  was  the  thought  and  desire— to  have 

the  whole  world  on  the  actual  level :  but  this  is  to  be  a  work  of  seeing, 

not  of  doing.     So  it  is  grand  to  see  this  in  the  ascetic  life :  a  prophecy 

that  all  life  is  to  be  known  as,  and  practically  made,  a  religious  devotion. 

As  the  advance  of  hygiene  (giving  the  doctor  so  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  good  conditions,  &c.)  renders  possible  a  higher  (i.  e. 
a  truly  inductive  or  experimental)  practice  of  physic,  so  does  not  the  ad- 
vance of  society  render  possible  a  higher  standard  of  life  ? 
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There  is  the  same  error  in  each  case :  the  keeping  to  the  old  methods 
.  in  the  altered  circumstances ;  making  the  thing  truly  done  vastly  dif- 
.  ferent,  and  worse. 

This  suggested  itself  after  reading  about  the  puritans.  The  good  in  their 
life  was  their  earnestness,  their  devotion  ;  and  what  we  want  is  to  bring 
back  that :  but  this  cannot  be,  on  their  level  of  goodness ;  and  this  for 
the  very  reason  that  society  has  advanced :  for  surely  our  life  is,  easily, 
(in  externals,  or  in  the  kind  of  living  aimed  at)  what  theirs  was  heroic- 
ally ;  i.  e.,  under  vast  difficulties  and  distresses.  And  so — if  the  external 
aim  continues  the  same — the  only  true  good  is  left  out ;  viz.  the  heroism. 
Thus  the  advance  of  society  affords  scope  for  new  advances  [is  not 
this,  indeed,  its  best  result  ?].  We  must  not  let  the  admiration  we  justly 
feel  for  those  men,  and  such  as  they,  limit  us  ;  make  us  fancy  that  to  do 
the  same  things,  apply  the  same  motives  as  they  did,  will  be  good  for  us. 
And  this,  too,  throws  a  light  on  the  whole  of  history.  Abraham  lived 
1  heroically '  a  life  which  would  be  a  very  poor  life  for  us.  Now  we  have 
to  outgrow  the  puritans  as  we  have  outgrown  Abraham.  And  it  is  so 
clear  :  the  only  '  good  '  is  the  heroism  —the  mere  external  actions  are  no- 
thing. There  may  be  one  same  level  of  true  goodness  thro'  the  whole 
course  of  that  advance.  As  the  world  advances,  therefore,  in  external 
moralities,  we  must  go  on :  the  good  must  go  on,  so  as  to  be  kept  at  a 
constant  heroism ;  this  being  the  sole  good.  And  this  constant  going 
on  alone  can  do  it :  the  law  lies  in  human  nature. 

Is  it  not  just  as  a  new  thought,  a  new  perception,  of  philosophy  or 
theology,  excites  zeal,  and  leads  to  enthusiasm  ?  And  so  is  there  not 
the  good  of  error,  of  imperfection,  in  thought — that  there  may  be  the 
new  (and  zeal-producing),  and  yet  it  be  also  true  ?  So,  in  action,  is  it 
not  good  the  world  has  been  so  backward  ;  that  the  heroic  advance  may 
have  been  possible — may  not  have  been  going  too  far  ? 

We  must  understand  this  order  and  sequence  in  the  social  world,  in 
order  not  to  be  hindered ;  just  as  we  must  understand  the  intellectual 
order,  not  to  be  hindered  in  thought.     What  a  light,  then,  there  is  on 
history  in  this  alone  :  recognizing  the  heroism  (i.  e.  strife  and  sacrifice) 
of  man  as  the  good  (which  should  be  remembered  universally).  And  we 
see,  also,  why  there  have  been  such  alternations,  of  good  with  its  loss ; 
why,  after  there  has  been  heroism,  it  has  ceased  and  seemed  lost. 
Is  it  not,  essentially,  as  error  (theory)  succeedsjmticipation  ?  for  does 
not  all  the  heroic  life  which  falls  short  of  the  perfect,  answer  to  an- 
ticipation ? 

•  Farther  thoughts  arise  here.     Is  there  not  even  a  light  on  the  nature 
attd  reason  of  the  essential  rules  of  right  ? — viz.,  are  they  not  what 
they   are,  not  out  of  regard  to  the    external  act,   but  to  the  state 
involved  in  the  doer — in  man  ?  (i.  e.,  not  objectively,  but  subjectively). 
No  one  deed  is  right  or  good  rather  than  another ;  but  a  certain  state  of 
feeling  and  acting  in  man  is  right  (is  good),  and  these  actions  express 
that.     Therefore,  and  therefore  only,  they  are  right  (or  good).     And 
then,  farther,  is  not  this  inward  state  in  man  possible  to  know  ?  is  it 
not  one  of  heroism,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice  ?     This  is  the  essential  and  im- 
perative good ;  and  then  the  external  right  or  virtue  is  that  (simply) 
which  embodies  or  expresses  that.    And  so,  especially,  is  seen  why  right 
(or  good  or  virtue)  involves  sacrifice;  doing  what  is  unpleasant  and 
abandoning  the  pleasant ;  why  to  us  it  must  be  a  struggle.     This  ia  Es- 
sential, not  secondary  or  accidental. 
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I.  e.,  it  is  not  that  there  is  a  certain  line  of  external  action  right  and 
necessary,  and  it  is  a  struggle  to  us  to  do  it  (this  is  what  seems);  but, 
a  struggle  is  necessary  for  us,  and  that  line  of  action  expresses  it. 
Then  the  other  adaptations  and  results  are  instances   of  that  exact 
adaptation  and  rightness  in  nature  which  is  so  beautiful ;  but  besides, 
the  right  is  not  always  so  good  and  happiness-producing. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  feel  inversely  here  (as  of  course  we 
must) ;  as  if  the  external  were  the  right,  and  it  were  enforced  upon  us 
by  or  tor  external  reasons. 

The  right,  thus,  is  the  expression  of  Being  (by  the  relation  of  the 
self  as  the  minus) ;  and  the  ethical  propositions  are  directly  convertible 
into  the  strictest  ontological  terms ;  which  surely  must  be,  for  it  to  be 
a  demonstrable  science.  And  again,  it  is  an  instance  of  giving  up  in 
order  to  have  perfectly  :  the  fixity  and  firmness  and  unalterable  char- 
acter of  the  right  is  given  up,  in  the  thought.  But  see  how  it  thus 
conies  back ;  more  fixed,  more  necessary,  more  rooted,  and  absolutely 
unalterable. 

Nay,  we  receive  back  even  an  external  standard,  more  absolute,  more 
demonstrable.  The  two  propositions,  indeed,  become  one ;  the  absolute 
external  standard  founded  in  and  expressing  the  deepest  necessity,  the 
very  nature  of  Being.  This  standard  is  one  with  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
ternal standard  in  respect  to  particular  deeds.  The  standards  demands, 
not  this  or  that  deed,  but  the  heroism  which  is  the  life  of  man.  It  is 
not  a  standard  dependent  on  our  special  being — not  on  man,  as  man— 
but  on  Being  (absolutely  and  universally).  Man  comes,  necessarily, 
within  it. 

Here  is  the  reconciliation : — it  is  not  that  there  is  some  '  right  action  ' 
to  which  man  has  to  conform  himself,  but  there  is  some  right  state  or 
being  of  man ;  and  that  is  expressed  in  a  certain  external  right.  But 
this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  universal  law  (external  to,  and  quite 
apart  from,  man) ;  the  right  is  that  which  expresses  Being— to  a  self 
is  heroism. 

So  the  special  actions,  also,  could  not  vary ;  man  could  not  be  so  made 
as  to  have  a  different  right.  The  nature  of  Being  demands  that. 

In  this  thought — that  the  nature  of  Being  demands  that  'right' 

there  is  reconciliation  at  once  for  the  views  of  right  depending  on 
God's  will,  and  being  obeyed  by  God.  We  see  how  both  these  views 
must  have  been ;  and  this  comes  from  the  perception  of  Being  as  the 
'positive  opposite  to  the  sell'.' 

So  one  sees  again,  the  error  has  not  been  in  affirming  an  external  stand- 
ard,  but  in  nob  seeing  it  rightly.  And  the  true  external  standard  em. 
braces  this  perception  that  the  standard  is  subjective,  based  on  the  nature 
of  man. 

_   There  is  a.  very  legitimate  objection,  which  needs  a  more  perfect 
including.     Thus,  viz.—'  if  the  heroism  is  the  good,  and  the  external 
action  indifferent,  then  should  we  not  disobey  the  moral  laws  whenever 
it  is  '  heroic '  to  do  so  ?  '     Observe  :  the  law  has  reference  to  man   not 
to  the  individus!. 

The  utilitarians  have  maintained,  and  very  justly,  essentially  the 
same  distinction.  The  right  on  the  '  greatest  happiness  '  principle  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  by  immediate  or  apparent  results,  but  is  expressed 


The  law  of  right  is  that  which  makes  man  heroic,  and  involves  his  being 

so.     The  relation  to  the  individual  here  is  most  interesting  to  trace ; 

and  indeed,  may  not  our  thought  of  the  '  law  of  right '  receive  a  new 

light  altogether  from  this  view  ? 

From  an  '  adaptation '  point  of  view  may  we  not  see  that  it  is  well 
the  right  is,  often,  easy  to  the  individual ;  that  thus  advance  is  made 
possible  to  their  weakness. 

NOTE. — May,  1873.  This  thought  of  right  is  truly  one  with  the  law 
of  service  ;  but,  in  it,  the  regard  is  still  on  self,  how  it  may  be  denied  ; 
making  the  right  in  rigid  deeds,  instead  of  the  flexible,  living  right 
of  a  perfect  regard,  which  leaves  no  room  for  any  thought  of  self. — 
What  'self  is  there  to  deny  or  put  away  but  not-regard  to  others  ? 
My  thought  being  held  to  rigid  deeds,  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  a 
reason  ? 

Is  not  this  a  law  in  history  : — that  there  are  successive  periods,  of 
heroic  advance  of  the  good  (the  possibly  heroic)  among  men,  or  any 
given  nation ;  then  a  rise  of  the  general  mass  up  to  such  a  point  as 
makes  such  external  actions  easy — -no  more  heroic  ;  and  90  a  dead  level, 
with  no  heroism,  because  the  admiration  and  contentment  of  the  good 
(or  possibly  heroic)  for  their  (heroic.)  fathers  keeps  them  at  their  level; 
and  then,  offer  this,  another  advance  of  the  good  ? 

For  this  distinction — of  the  '  good,'  out  of  whom  heroism  may  come, 
and  those  from  whom  it  would  not  come — must  be  ever  recognized. 
And  so  successive  periods  of  such  advance  and  stationariness. 

Will  this  law — of  heroic  advance,  of  general  effect,  and  of  pause — he 
found  an  universal  law  thro'  history  ?  the  form  of  each  new  heroic  ad- 
vance being  determined  by  the  state  of  society  at  the  time,  and  its 
most  pressing  evils,  perhaps,  and  the  intensity  and  kind  of  the  heroic 
(or  positively  human)  emotions,  called  into  play. 

Is  this  one  law,  which  we  may  be  sure  has  been  universal,  may  look 
for  the  evidence  of  everywhere ;  but,  of  course,  this  law  has  not  been 
alone  ?   It  cannot  account  for  all ;  nor  for  all  of  even  any  single  period  : 
it  must  be  recognized  as  one  among  many  laws,  perhaps  counteracting 
ones. 

The  law  of  analysis  is  to  be  applied  here ;  and  facts,  laws,  causes,  re- 
cognized, which  do  not  at  all  account  for  the  total  phenomenon,  but 
only  for  part  of  it ;  and  probably  have  been  neutralized  often  by  op- 
positely acting  ones. 

And  how  probably,  recognizing  this  law,  it  will  leave  a  'residuum,'  in 
which  other  laws  may  be  more  easily  discerned.  The  elimination  of  the 
part  of  this  one  leaves  the  rest  so  much  the  simpler  and  more  easily  to 
be  understood. 

May  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  period  of  pause  (as  now)  is  not  a 
simple  ceasing  of  advance,  but  an  equilibrium  ;  a  result  of  opposing 
forces  or  laws  ?     One  sees  it  now,  surely  :  there  is  the  willingness,  even 
the  longing,  for  heroic  life,  but  other  feelings  of  '  right '  prevent  it. 
For  one  thing :  are  not  those  who  are  '  not  good,'  who  do  not  make  the 
heroic  advance— are  not  they,  in  reality,  even  specially  adapted  for  the 
truly  heroic  life  ? 

Is  not  this  period  of  pause  a  period  of  growth,  of  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  a  new  advance  ? — as  now,  e.  g.,  men  are  embodying  the  re- 


suits  of  science,  of  domestic  affection,  of  admiring  and  enjoying  the 
world  [that  the  next  advance  may  not  have  the  self-asceticism  in  it  ?] 
Is  it  not  like  the  epochs,  with  preludes  and  following  periods,  which  Dr. 
Whewell  notes  in  science  ?  And,  more  deeply,  is  there  not  an  exhi- 
hition  in  this  of  universal  life  ? — are  they  not  paralleled  in  the  organic 
world  ?  Are  not  its  laws  of  development  similar  ?  nay,  may  we  not 
see  each  in  the  other  ? 

Is  this  intermittent  ethical  development  one  with  the  vital  law  of  in- 
termittence  ?  and  especially  with  the  alternations  of  (embryonic)  de- 
velopment and  growth  ? 

Here  is  a  problem  :  to  find  what  elements  have  checked  the  advance 
at  other  times — when  at  any  previous  period  society  has  risen,   and 
there  has  ensued  a  pause — what  it  is,  what  positive  and  good  elements, 
have  kept  the  heroic  (or  human)  elements  in  abeyance  ?     For  it  may 
well  be  accepted  as  a  principle  that  these  human  elements  are  always 
operative,  and  visibly,  practically  so,  whenever  not  coerced  and  kept 
down.     So  this  present  moral  stagnation,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  and 
unexampled,  becomes  apparent  as  a  type  and  instance — one  of  a  series. 
And  is  it  not  then  a  rule,  or  practical  guide,  that  we  may  search  for 
corresponding  or  parallel  epochs  or  periods  (or  successions  of  such  pe- 
riods) throughout  all  history,  expressing  essentially  the  same  moral  char- 
acteristics ? 

Is  it  not  as  the  successive  stages  of  animal  development  ? — under  dif- 
ferent forms  there  are  ever  repeated  essentially  the  same  things : 
growth,  and  development. 

Nay,  may  these  organic  steps  be  found  in  the  conscious  life  of  man  ?  Is 
not  the  heroic  advance,  the  development,  the  gradual  rise  of  society,  the 
growth  ? — then  what  is  the  union  of  the  two  lines  ?  Is  there  a  third 
kind  of  step,  or  condition,  which  we  have  not  recognized  ? 

Thinking  of  the  two  processes  as  parallel,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  '  heroic  advance '  (the  development),  and  the  general  bringing 
up  of  society,  are  done  by  different  classes  of  persons :  the  latter  stage 
is  given  to  quite  other  people  than  those  who  do  the  former.  Then  in 
what  are  both  united  ?  The  parallel  here — if  it  be  a  true  one — is  not 
perfectly  grasped;  but  when  it  is,  will  not  each  explain  the  other  ?  and 
especially,  may  not  the  evident  causes  at  work  in  the  moral  case  guide 
us  to  the  causal  law  in  the  physical  ? 

Farther,  if  there  be  a  parallel  here  (or  even  if  not,  doubtless),  there 
is  also  a  parallel  between  these  steps  of  progress  in  ethics,  and  those  in 
knowledge,  politics,  &c.  E.  g.,  the  heroic  advance  answers  to  the  or- 
ganizing, ordering  tendency,  in  Science ;  the  gradual  raising  of  society 
to  the  observational  tendency. 

Is  the  period  of  pause  truly  the  union  of  the  two,  and  so  seems  like 
a  negative  ;  even  as  « interference '  does  ?  It  is  a  negative,  or  blank,  in 
the  line  along  which  the  eye  was  running;  there  is  a  ceasing  there,  but? 
a  new  is  arising. 

It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  '  original  sin  ' — the  evil  of  man's  '  being ' — 
that  causes  him  to  be  « naturally '  under  law,  and  in  this  evil  state. 
Thus  one  may  see  Adam  and  his  probation :  is  it  not  as  if  he  was  not 
'naturally '  under  law,  and  therefore  there  was  a  single  and  peculiar 
command  given  him?     May  we  see  it  thus  :  'as  being  under  law  ra- 
108,  Ethics.    See  p.  1, 
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dicates  defect  (necessarily,  in  the  mere  fact  of  it),  so  that  command 
given  to  him — superadded,  as  it  were,  to  his  natural,  primary,  condi- 
tion (perfect,  or  one  of  '  not-law  '  so  far  as  it  went) — had  reference  to  a 
higher  state,  in  relation  to  which  he  was  defective  ? — that  it  was  the 
introducing  a  *  negation '  hy  bringing  him  into  a  larger  '  sphere,'  or  re- 
lationship. And  so  was  it  not  appointed  and  meant  as  a  means  of  the 
higher  existence  ?  [was  it  not  rather  a  making  manifest — conscious — of 
the  defect  in  Adam  ?]  The  disobedience  was  necessary,  and  was  to  be  ; 
and  thus  was  it  that  the  woman  was  the  instrument  of  it  ?  Is  not  law 
always  given  for  transgression,  in  order  to  be  disobeyed  ? — a  means  of 
elevation,  and  especially  thro'  making  defect  conscious  ?  Is  it  not,  in- 
deed, almost  the  '  becoming  conscious '  of  defect  ?  A  sense  of  duty — of 
a  something  not  in  us,  which  should  be  '  necessary,'  but  ia  not — brings 
out  the  '  self  in  the  effort  to  attain  it ;  and  failure  brings  us  to  see  that 
must  be  made  different. 

Thus  do  we  not  see  how  Adam  had  '  life,'  and  yet  had  a  law  ? — he 
not  '  conscious  of  defect,'  and  therefore  a  law  given  him  to  make  him 
ao  ?  We  now,  thro'  the  '  death,'  are  conscious  of  defect,  and 
naturally  feel  law.  So  Adam  passed  from  a  defect  unconscious 
(a  lower  life)  to  conscious  defect  (death) :  we,  from  conscious  defect 
(death)  to  higher  life — freedom  from  defect.  So  the  process  is  the 
making  the  defect  of  man  conscious  to  himself,  for  its  removal. 

Consciousness,  or  perception,  can  never  vouch  for  quality  or  mode ; 
i.  e.,  not  for  properties  ;  it  is  the  evident  law  that  these  are  determined 
by  the  subjective.  So  these  expressions  about  the  '  material '  universe, 
&c.,  are  unwarranted;  they  carry  their  own  condemnation.  The  qua- 
litative phrase  has  no  basis. 

Instead  of  a  consciousness  of  our  own  (or  man's)  deadness,  we  have  a 
perception  of  such  in  that  which  is  around  us.  We  need  only  to  re- 
member, the  one  is  instead  of  the  other. 

Before  astronomy  was  known,  men  necessarily  believed  there  was  a 
heaven  such  as  they  had  impression  of  by  sight :  till  this  time  we  have 
necessarily  believed  there  is  a  material  world  (matter),  answering  to  the 
impression  we  have  by  touch.  And  clearly  this  arises  from  our  relation 
to  these  bodies ;  but  in  the  same  way  it  was  from  our  having  sight — our 
relation  to  '  eyes ' — that  men  were  obliged  to  believe  in  such  a  heavens. 
There  is  no  such  thing ;  but  they,  having  eyes  (and  in  relation  with  the 
true  phenomenon)  were  necessitated  to  think  so :  we  understand  why, 
for  our  impressions  are  still  the  same.  So  is  it  not  by  our  having  mus- 
cles, &c.,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  'matter'  ?  being  so  sensed,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  the  true  world,  we  must  have  believed  so. 
It  is  surely  to  our  senses  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  those  ne- 
cessary false  beliefs. 

•  Using  the  physiological  argument  respecting  perception :  how  utterly 
unlike  a  '  lamp '  is  to  the  change  in  our  brain  which  is  the  cause  of  our 
perception,  and  how,  in  truth,  our  visual  perception  is  not  of  such  a 
lamp  (as  we  know),  but  of  something  very  unlike,  close  to  the  eye,  and 
that  our  senses  are  mutually  trained ;  and  how,  therefore,  the  lamp,  as 
we  conceive  it,-  is  but  a  theory  or  supposition  we  make  as  the  simplest 
303,  Metaphysics.  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  81. 
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way  of  accounting  for  the  aggregate  impressions  on  our  senses  :--seeing 
this,  is  it  not  absurd  for  this  particular  theory  to  be  set  up  as  if  it  were 
certainly  true,  and  every  other  set  aside  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  case.— 
We  want  to  know  the  fact  which  is  indicated  by  our  '  consciousnesses ': 
surely  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  the  right  ? 
We  must  consider  our  ignorance ;  and  what  other  ways  there  are  of  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomena  of  the  case.  Are  there  none  better,  simpler, 
more  natural,  less  involving  contradictions  and  paradoxes ;  less  demand- 
ing an  unreasoning  admission  of  a  mystery  ? 

Should  not  metaphysics  be  treated  by  symbols  ?  the  +  and  —  not  de- 
noting quantity,  but  oppositeness.  Observe,  in  the  analytical  geometry, 
the  plus  and  minus  mean  difference  of  direction ;  the  '  quantity '  is 
dropped ;  of  course,  therefore,  it  may  indicate  any  other  quality. 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  that  '  unknown  substratum  matter'  as  answer- 
ing to  the  '  unknown  God,'  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped.    Paul  said 
they  did  really  so  worship  the  true  God ;  tho'  they  thought  and  meant 
quite  the  reverse:  may  we  not  say  that  men  in  this  'unknown  matter' 
do  truly  assert  the  fact,  tho  not  thinking  PO.     They  mean  to   assert 
whatever  the  facts  of  the  case  may  demand.     True,  they  have  a  vague 
conception  about  it,  that  it  answers  to  their  other  notions,  and  they  be- 
lieve in  a  variety  of  other  things  which  are  incompatible  with  its  true 
nature  ;  but  then  so  did  the  Athenians  : — they  had  a  vague  notion  of  the 
'unknown  God':  they  doubtless  supposed  Him  to  be  like  the  other 
denies  in  which  they  believed,  and  which  were  quite  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  true  God :  but  not  the  less  did  Paul  say,   '  whom  ye 
worship.'     And  may  we  not  argue  in  the  same  way  ? — since  we  are  thus, 
we  ought  not  to  think  this  unknown  fact  of  the  world  can  be  such  as  we 
have  deemed  it.     And  indeed,  when  one  reflects,  is  it  not  clear  that  our 
notion  about  man,  as  such  a  'primary  agent,'  &c  ,  apart  from  God,  as 
truly  denies,  and  is  incompatible  with,  the  Being  and  nature  of  God,  as 
polytheism  itself  can  be.     The  es?enti  1  element  is  one  in  both  cases: 
Being,  and  true  acting — existence  and  life,  in  a  word — apart  from  the 
Divine. 

What  puts  men  wrong  about  these  '  fundamental  laws  of  belief  is 
the  wish  to  know  what  they  are  a  priori,  which  can  never  be  done :  all 
those  attempts  not  only  fail,  but  become  obstructions  to  knowledge  first, 
and  then  memorials  of  folly.     And  what  makes  them  insist  on  doing 
this,  is  their  unwillingness  to  believe  they  can  be  so  '  deceived ' ;  and 
this  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  man's  life : — thinking  as  they 
do  of  self,  of  course  to  hold  man  to  be  so  under  illusion  would  be  blas- 
phemy.    All  metaphysics  turns  in  the  end  on  this  subjective  question  : 
*  what  is  this  state  of  man — life  or  death  ?  his  true  state  of  being,  or  a 
state  from  which  he  needs  delivering  ?  ' 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  man,  or  the  world,  not  being  as  God  made 

it.    It  is  an  idea  we  continually  use.     Morals  is  based  upon  it. 

I  admit  there  is  no  '  man  '  that  is  the  aggregate  of  all  these  '  men.' 
But  there  is  one  from  whom  these  are ;  by  the  being  of  which   alone 
they  are  possible  (and  that  by  negation  ?) :  but  he  is  not  physical ;  there 
is  not  any  physical  essence.      But  not  therefore  is  it  mental,  merely — a 
conception.     It  is  that  from  which  the  physical  is. 

If  we  can  get  « time  out  of  space,  thro'  the  idea  of  surface  or  '  auper- 
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ficies,'  may  we  not  try  if  "we  can  illustrate  space  from  time  —  a  mode  of 
being  to  our  consciousness,  which  yet  is  not  a  possible  mode  of  truo 
Being  (i.e.   of  the  actiril)  ?      Will   not  two  unknowns  (in  an  equa- 
tion with  some  known)  often  mutually  reveal  :-ach  other  ? 

The  eternal  is  felt  not  to  be  in  time  :  not  only  not  changing,  but  not 
Hible  to  change.     It  must  be  —  its  nature  is  to  b?,  —  it  means  'being.1 
Surface  is  not  part  of  space:  it  has  a  sort  of  relation  to  our  knowledge 
of  space,  but  is  of  a  different  kind.     Our  tendency  to  conceive  it  as 
part  of  space  must  be  corrected.     Time  is  not  pirt  of  eternity:  must 
we  not  correct  the  disposition  to  regard  it  as  such  ;  remembering  how 
it  is  related  only  to  faculties  which  have  to  do  with  that  which  is  not, 
but  is  only  made  to  'appear.'     Time  does  not  'exist'  as  eternity  does; 
it  is  only  to  consciousness.     That  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  surface 
denotes  a  reality  which  is  solid;  that  which  is  to  consciousness  in  time 
denote*  the  '  actu-il,'  which  is  eternal.     As  the  real  can  only  be  solid, 
altho'  we  have  a  faculty  which  presents  'surface'  to  us;  so  the  actual 
can  only  be  eternal,  altho'  our  consciousness  presents  the  temporal  to  us. 

Very  poor  is  the  argument  that  there  must  be  'intelligence'  in  God 
because  there  is  such  a  quality  in  us.     "What  is  proved  is  that  that 
which  He  is  must  bo  «bove  intelligence,  not  the  same.     Again  :   we  sec 
nothing  like  creation  of  things  proceeding  from  'intelligence'  —  from 
mind;  all  the  evidence  we  have  proves  that  the  creator  cannot  be  ttirh, 
whatever  He  may  be.     It  u  true  that  from  '  design  '  in  us,  wo  perceive 
results  like  those  we  perceive  in  Nature;  but  the  inference  that,  there- 
fore, there  was  design  there,  is  inadmissible.      For  see  :   from  our  phy- 
sical exertion  we  perceive  results  identical  with  those  we  perceive  in 
Nature  ;  but  do  we  therefore  infer  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  God  ? 
But  even  that  would  be  a  better  argument. 

The  '  design  argument,'  if  it  were  worth  anything,  must  prove  phy- 
sical force  in  Gad.     Is  it  not  curious  how  wo  have  laid  aside  the  latter 
—  the  idea  of  God  as  material  ;  but  retain  the  former,  God  as  mental  ? 
We  have  given  up  one  negition  in  respect  to  God,  but  keep  another. 
Is  it  not,  in  ptirt,  that  we  have  learnt  to  disassociate  ma.?  from  the  phy- 
sical ?  -  when  we  have  learnt  to  disassociate  man  from  the  mental  too, 
then  we  shall  understand  about  God.     Do  we  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to 
God  the  highest  mode  of  existence  we  conceive  for  ni'in?  and  so  we  do, 


necessarily  and  in  spite  of  ourselves,  unify  man  and  God.  And  it  i 
clear  this  is  what  we  want  :  this  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal. Phenomena  are  not  the  mew-realities  !  but  they  are  the  mind- 
or  intellect-realities.  What  then  ?  —  why  of  course  the  intellect  is  not 
the  man.  Thus  this  question  of  '  design  '  has  very  interesting  bear- 
ings :  it  shows  where  we  are,  and  in  what  directioa  the  solutioa  u  to 
come. 

There  is  profoundness  in  that  thought  of  'creation  out  of  nothing':  it 
is  wrong,  with  an  exquisite  rightness.  We  mast  deny  the  'nothing,' 
from  which  the  creation  is  supposed,  nnd  hold  the  infiaitencss  of  Being  : 
but  we  can  see  the  excellence  of  the  idea  —  the  relation  is  right.  If  tho 
4  nothing  *  cannot  be,  then  of  course  that  which  is  created  out  of  it  can- 
not be.  The  necessity  which  ha>  driven  men  to  this  expression  is  beau- 
tiful: from  the  truth,  and  man's  intellectual  rthtion,  how  clearly  it  u 
necessitated.  Material  things  'are,'  in  the  same  sense  as  'nothing'  cau 
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be  ;  and  is  not  this  sense  clearly  relative,  or  phenomenal  ?  '  Nothing  ' 
can  be  to  us ;  it  can  be  perceived  as  being.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  the 
nature  of  the  things  so  created.  Here  is  the  problem :— that  they 
should  '  be  to  us '  (this  is  what  is  wanted) ;  and  here  is  the  simple  so- 
lution: the  'are  to  us,'  without  'being.' 

In  reference  to  space,  the  question  is  :  '  how  should  it  be  to  us  !  (be 
the  phenomenon).  Now  is  it  not  necessary  it  should  be  so  ?  without  it, 
how  could  '  things ' — i.  e.  inert  existence— be  at  all  ?  how  could  they, 
that  is,  be  substantial  ?  Surely  everything  must  be  somewhere. 

The  practical  result  of  the  principle  that  thought  must  be  according 
to  its  own  laws,  and  not  according  to  sensation,  is  that  sensation  must 
be  accounted  for :  i.  e.,  the  subjective  element  in  it  rightly  seen  and  al- 
lowed for.  [So  that  tendency  of  philosophy,  which  has  led  to  its  de- 
parture from  <  consciousness,'  is  right].  May  not  one  find  in  this  view 
another  principle  of  'common-sense' — viz.,  that  thought  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought ;  or  that  the  thought-consciousness  must 
not  be  set  aside  ? 

— e.  g.,  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  the  infinite  ;  that  its  being  so 
to  sensation  does  not  matter ;  that  thought  ought  no  more  to  be  ac- 
cording to  sensation  than  sensation  according  to  thought. 
In  short,  the  keeping  sensation  and  thought  distinct  seems  to  be  all. 
For  the  endeavour  to  subdue  thought  to  sensation  (Reed  and  Hamilton) 
there  is  no  means;  but  in  the  subjective  nature  of  sensation  there  is 
perfect  means  for  interpreting  sensation  by  thought ;  and  this  is  the  true 
relation  of  the  two ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  thought  must  first  be  free, 
and  developed  on  its  own  laws. 

Our  sensation  is  all  right ;  and  consider  how,  by  its  nature,  it  should 
be  and  must  be  perception  of  external  existence. 

— The  perception  of  an  external  material  world,  however,  being  sim- 
ply an  instance  of  an  unnecessary  hypothesis ;  it  not  being  seen  that 
the  (known)  spiritual,  and  man's  condition,  sufficiently  accounted  for 
our  consciousness. 

Our  sensations  are  perfectly  natural ;  being  made  up  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective elements,  as  we  know :  then,  of  course,  the  negative  are  the  sub- 
jective. Of  course  we  must  feel  the  subjective  and  objective  together :  it 
is  the  nature  of  sensuous  perception,  and  ought  to  be  (to  afford  data  to 
thought,  &c.) ;  but  when  we  think,  we  separate  them.  That  is  the  na- 
ture of  thought.  So  of  course  we  think  of  an  actual — a  spiritual  world. 
Sensation  and  reason  are  each  authoritative  in  their  own  sphere. 
Thus  :  to  sensation  there  is  other  existence  than  the  infinite  Being ; 
but  to  thought  there  cannot  be.  Then,  of  course,  in  thinking,  we  should 
think  in  this  way ;  it  is  the  nature  of  thought.  There  is  no  Being  but 
the  infinite,  to  thought ;  to  sensation,  there  is.  The  two  obey  different 
laws,  and  ought  to  do  so  ;  this  can  well  be  shown.  There  is  no  embar- 
rassment ;  the  difficulty  has  been  wholly  artificial.  Then  there  doubt- 
less arises  the  other  question :  '  why  does  that  which  is  to  sensation 
differ  from  that  which  is  to  thought  ? '  but  this  may  be  most  clearly  an- 
swered (the  necessity  and  advantages  are  alike  so  manifest). 

That  which  is  to  thought  and  to  sensation  ought  not  to  be  the  same. 
What  is  thought  for  but  to  exclude  the  subjective,  by  which  that  which 
is  to  seneation  ia  euch  as  it  is  ?  Now  this  is  first  done  unconsciously 
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(not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  case),  and  so  imperfectly,  and  in  ap- 
parent opposition  to  consciousness.  Therefore  it  is  suppressed,  and  sens- 
ational consciousness  asserted  against  it :  then  restored.  The  difference 
between  sensational  and  rational  consciousness  is  proved  by  the  history 
of  philosophy :  the  fact  of  men  departing  from  the  sensational  proves 
it.  So  that  fact  has  not  to  be  established ;  only  how  to  treat  it — to  see 
what  it  means. 

To  feel  in  one  way,  and  think  in  another :— can  anything  be  less  ab- 
struse or  unusual  ?  That  is  merely  seeing  that  the  laws  of  thought  rule 
in  their  own  sphere ;  that  we  cannot  (and  must  not)  think  against  the 
nature  of  thought :  and  is  not  this  a  great  point — that  thought  must  go 
according  to  the  law  of  least  resistance. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  thought  must  be  natural — must  be  as  Na- 
ture is.  Does  it  not  show  the  negation  in  us  that  thought  should  have 
been  not  so  ? 

So,  in  truth,  to  establish  that  the  law  of  thought  is  that  of  least  resist- 
ance would  involve  all. 

One  might  express  it  thus : — what  must  regulate  thought  is  thought, 
not  sensation.  We  have  imported  a  foreign  element,  perverting  the 
rightful  order  of  thought ;  making  it  go,  not  in  the  direction  of  least 
opposite  thought,  but  according  to  feelings  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  We  must  include  our  '  feelings '  in  our  thoughts, 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

But  has  there  not  been  reason  for  the  opposite  course  ? — viz.  that  while 
knowledge  is  imperfect  (in  certain  respects)  the  carrying  out  the  laws 
of  thought  would  have  resulted  in  conclusions  opposed  to  thought  ?    So 
that,  in  fact,  the  direction  of  least  resistance  to  thought  varies  with  our 
knowledge.     E.  g.,  there  can  only  be  the  infinite;  but  we  feel  things  to 
be  which  are  not  that  ?     What  we  feel  to  be,  cannot  be — is  not.     How 
is  this  ?     It  may  be  in  two  ways:  (1)  either  that  we  are  feeling  that 
to  be  which  simply  is  not  existing ;  or  (2)  perhaps  that  which  we  thus 
feel  is  really  existing,  in  its  way,  but  is  itself  a  negation  [as  '  cold. J 
There  are  two  choices  before  us :  either  that  we  are  feeling  a  thing  to 
be  which  is  merely  by  our  ow,n  condition ;  or,  that  we  are  feeling  a  thing 
as  it  is,  but  the  nature  of  which  excludes  existence.     Thus,  viz.,  as  a 
man  "may  perceive  darkness,  either  because  he  is  blind,  or  because  he 
perceives  rightly,  but  is  in  the  dark.     In  either  case  there  is  not  an  ex- 
istence of  darkness,  but  the  relation  of  the  ideas  is  different.     Now 
there  cannot  be  an  existence  of  '  matter ':  but  do  we  perceive  it  merely 
by  defect  in  man,  or  because  there  truly  is  a  negation  ?     The  difference 
between  the  two  views  is  evident  in  this : — in  the  one  case,  if  man  be 
taken  away  the  material  universe  also  ceases;  in  the  other  case,  it  still 
remains. 

Does  Hamilton  put  the  question  of  perception  rightly,  in  that  form 
of  mediate  and  immediate  ? — is  it  not  rather  whether  our  perception  is 
not  an  union  of  objective  and  subjective  :  i.  e.,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound ?  If  it  were  the  former,  why  should  we  want  '  reason  '  (rational 
consciousness ')  at  all,  if  we  perceived  things  as  they  are  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, then  we  see  the  necessity  at  once  of  reason — to  analyze  this  com- 
pound, and  distinguish  the  objective  and  subjective. 

And  then  if  we  recognize  the  subjective  as  a  minus,  we  see  that  rea- 
son is  to  eliminate  the  subjective — i.  e.  the  miaus— in  other  words,  it 
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is  to  add ;  to  make  perception  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  that  contain* 

Kny,  is  not  even  the  source  also  of  reason  indicated  here  :  viz.,  in  the 
difference  which  there  is,  and  which  therefore  must  be  perceived,  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective  ?  Must  not  this  difference  mike  it- 
relf  felt  in  the  different  way  these  elements  must  affect  us  ?  and  so 
1  reason  '  (as  a  faculty)  might  be  denned  as  the  unconscious  recognition 
or  feeling  of  the  difference  between  the  objective  and  subjective  ele- 
ments in  our  sensational  consciousness  ? 

Is  not  'perception'  a  bud  word  ?  does  it  not  beg  the  question  f    It 
is  well  to  recognize  the  outness  in  our  sensational  consciousness  ;   ani 
this  is  easily  seen  necessary.     It  is  evident  we  do  not  fill  the  whole 
of  space ;  we  are  not  the  whole,  and  ought  not  to  feel  so. 
And  reason  works  from  this  unconscious  feeling,  to  a  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  this  difference.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  in  its  largest  sense,  all  its 
•work  ?  for  this  is,  in  part,  the  recognition  of  objective  truth  ;  the  per- 
fecting of  knowledge  bv  casting  out  the  '  defect '  ? 

So  is  reason  itself,  as  it  were,  brought  into  a  form  of  perception  (sens- 
ation, i.  e.,  of  certain  things)  ?  i.  e..  including,  under  perception,  a  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  of  things.  And  this  suggests  another  thought 
also,  respecting  the  relation  of  reason  :  viz.,  if  it  is  the  nature  of  per- 
ception to  be  a  compound  of  objective  and  subjective,  so  surely  it  would 
be  in  this  rational  perception  also  : — would  not  it  also  want  an  analysis  ? 
And  is  it  not  so  ?  is  not  that  which  is  to  the  rational  consciousness  (tho* 
free  from  the  errors  of  sensational  consciousness)  still  not  that  which 
is  ?  Is  the  part  of  the  moral  sense  here  :  to  analyze  the  rational  con- 
sciousness into  objective  and  subjective  elements;  as  the  rational  does 
the  sensational  ?  But  then,  does  it  al?o  need  correcting  ? — how  is  this 
an  end '?  May  we  say,  this  takes  us  out  of  man  ? — out  of  self,  into  the 
Divine  ? 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  only  the  infinite  can  know  the  infi- 
nite; the  eternal,  the  eternal?  Then  if  we  say  that  we  can  know 
these,  do  we  not  assert  in  us  that  which  is  infinite  and  eternal ;  i.  c., 
Divine  ? — that  it  is  the  Divjna  in  us  -which  knows  the  infinite  and 
eternal ? 

Thus  observe,  how  we  start  in  perception  with  a  compound  :  that  is,  as 
it  were,  the  primary  fact.  Then  « reason '  is  an  analysis  [and  first  un- 
consciously forced  upon  us:  we  feel  the  difference].  Jfow  it  is  very 
suggestive  that  a  compound  is  first  in  our  perception.  One  associates  it 
with  the  idea  of  compounds  being  first  in  chemistry,  and.  that  analysis 
is  by/orce:  the  simple  elements  arc  the  compound  plus  force. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  a  representative  perception  an  obscured  form  of  the 
rational  doctrine  of  perception  [viz.  that  recognizes  subjective  and  ob- 
jective together]  ?  but  is  it  not  still  vitiated  by  the  sensational  element ; 
and  therefore,  because  defective,  suppressed  for  the  '  immediate  ' 
doctrine  ? 

Surely  every  one  would  grant  that  we  should  think,  not  according  to 

our  feelings,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  thought:  yet  does  this,  simple 

as  it  is,  entirely  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  material  world :— that 

idea  of  « perception '  is  simply  refusing  the  application  of  this  principle  ? 

The  question  might  perhaps  be  raised,  •  can  the  lavs  of  thought  be 

perfectly  carried  out  ? '     Surely  it  must  be  that  they  can.     !•  toy- 
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thing  needed  bat  for  us  to  abstain  from  setting  up  feelings  against 

them  ?  and  when  they  seem  to  contradict,  consider  what  that  proves 

respecting  ourselves  ;  being  willing  to  believe,  respecting  ourselves, 

whatever  the  evidence  shows  ? 

Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  there  cannot  be  any  existence 
besides  the  infinite  [Being];  but  we  feel  other  existence.  Now  sensation 
has  authority  in  its  sphere ;  but  should  this  feeling  extend  into  another 
sphere,  and  make  us  deny  the  laws  of  thought  ? — is  it  not  absurd  ? 
Why  do  we  feel  other  existence  besides  the  infinite  ?  The  better  form 
of  the  question  surely  is  '  why  do  we  not  feel  the  infinite  Being?'  Does 
not  this  convey  the  answer  ? 

Assuming  the  veracity  of  the  (testimony  of)  sensational  consciousness 
is  very  different  from  assuming  the  veracity  of  the  rational  conscious- 
ness. In  this,  we  assume  nothing  but  what  must  be  granted  ;  nothing 
but  most  reasonable  and  evident  thincs — indeed,  relations  only — and  yet 
what  positive  results  follow ;  and  this  from  there  being  the  phenomena 
of  the  sensational  consciousness  for  it  to  work  upon.  How  excellent  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  two  together;  each  authoritative  in  its  sphere:  — 
the  sensational  as  to  our  foeling*  [e.  g.,  of  the  existence  of  inert,  fiuite 
thing*]  ;  the  ntional,  as  to  '  relations.'  J3y  these  two  together  what  a 
scope  is  covered,  what  result?  attainable  ;  what  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  thereby  of  the  o'>jective  existence  !  For  is  it  not  evident  that  a 
primary  result  of  the  operation  of  the  consciousness  of  relations,  upon, 
the  data  of  the  consciousness  of  feelings,  must  be  to  show  us  the 
subjective  qualities  ;  to  analyze  the  compound  impression,  or  perception. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  we  perceive  truly  ;  but  then  the  object  per- 
ceived is  an  union  of  subjective  and  objective.  There  is  experimental 
evidence  of  this  which  should  be  decisive. — Thus  a  beauty,  simplicity, 
an  I  adaptation  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  rational  cotn-iousutws,  eon- 
Bidercd  as  a  mere  consciousness  of  relations  :  —what  a  simple  means,  yet 
how  sufficient.  Given  a  sensational  consciousness,  and  a  perception  of 
relations,  and  knowlcdye  follows. 

How  simple  it  is  that  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  whole  circuro- 
Ftances  of  the  case  that  make  our  experience  to  be  ns  it  is.  How  futile 
is  that  baseless  work  at  present :  one  repudiating  philosophy,  the  other 
science.  It  is  evident,  that  to  say  we  must  assume  the  authority  of 
consciousness,  or  the  philosophy  is  nothing,  is  no  standing  ground :  and 
if  it  be  said  'then  wo  will  do  without  philosophy  ;  perhaps  we  shall  bo 
better  without  it;  at  any  rate,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  a  fact  as 
true  for  an  object': — this,  surely,  is  folly  itself;  and  nouo  tho  less  be- 
cause  it  is  expressed  in  an  attractive  way. 

Overlooking  the  question  of  why  men  denied  consciousness  is  the  neg- 
lect of  the  most  important  of  facts — that  we  are  feuling  wrongly ;  ia 
this  is  the  source  of  all  that  conflict  of  thought,  'ihit  our  sensational 
consciousness  is  not  truo  is  a  great  thins  to  know,  and  it  should  bo  very 
welcome :  not  only  ought  it  to  be  PO,  but  we  are  prt-pared  to  profit  by 
the  fact;  for  we  h.ive  reason  by  which  to  interpret  it,  and  conscience- 
{•till  above.  Iteed  says :  kall  who  reflact  have  g>.ia  a;.a' ist  tha  v.ilgvr 
opliioa  that  the  realities  are  p3rceived.'  Dous  it  not  show  that  it  is  rea- 
son against  sensation  ?  Yet  the  reason  has  to  conform  ag.iia  to  the  sens- 
ation ;  aud  this  because  the  sensation  is  not  false,  ojly  imperfect :  o:ily 
untrue  iu  respect  to  qualities,  or  mods.  Is  tuch  as  tow  ever  tae  i. 
f ection  of  the  instinctive  t 
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After  all,  is  not  the  real  point  iu  perception  the  relation  of  our  bodies 
to  our  'selves'?  It  is  the  fact  that  material,  external  things,  act  upon 
them  ;  not  only  affecting  them  with  sensations,  but  moving,  nourishing, 
or  destroying  them;  and,  in  them,  affecting  MS.  The  operation  of  ex- 
ternal things  on  the  body  is  only  part  of  the  course  of  Nature,  like  their 
operation  on  each  other ;  their  relation  to  '  me '  is  in  the  relation  of  body 
to  me. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  we  are  '  obliged  to  mistake  the 
conditions  of  our  own  mind  for  external  objects ';  but  this  is  merely 
saying  that  men  naturally  misinterpret  their  sensational  consciousness, 
and  think  it  affirms  an  absolute,  instead  of  a  relative,  existence.     But 
this,  surely,  is  simple  enough :  we  know  by  experience,  in  all  cases,  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  mistake,  and  do  not  think  according  to 
Nature.     The  old  error  was  in  their  believing  that  they  did  :  science  and 
philosophy  consist  in  knowing  that  they  do  not. 

flow  this  proves,  however,  that  man  is  not  according  to  Nature.  "Was 
not  here  the  true  difficulty  of  believing  it — of  finding  ourselves  to  be 
wrong  ? 

This  '  veracity  of  consciousness '  makes  the  foundation  of  philosophy 
a  mere  postulate  ;  and  of  a  thing  which  is  not  rightly  to  be  made  a  pos- 
tulate ;  a  matter  of  fact  which  may  be  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  we  have 
have  not  weighed  the  evidence  as  to  which. 

Practically,  on  one  side  is  a  strong  natural  conviction  of  ours  ;  on  the 
other  is  the  whole  weight  of  reason,  not  to  say  demonstration.  Which 
is  most  likely  to  be  true  ?  which  ought  we  reasonably  to  assume  ? 
A  postulate  ought  to  be  either  a  matter  of  definition  [or  self-evident], 
or  a  matter  to  be  done ;  or,  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  assumed  at  first  merely 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  it  by  expository  pjoof ;  by  showing  how  it 
must  be  true  by  its  power  of  explaining.     But  it  is   not  so  in  this 
case :  this  postulate  merely  postulates  one  mystery  as  an  introduction 
to  innumerable  others. 

Again :  if  the  phenomena  are  not  « self,'  nor  states  of  self,  and  yet 
we  are  conscious  of  them  directly,  then  it  follows  there  is  that  in  us 
which  is  not  self.    There  is  in  us,  besides  self,  Being  which  is  altruistic. 
Now  do  we  not  want  to  have  our  feeling  altered — our  consciousness  ?  Is 
it  perhaps,  right,  then,  there  should  be  in  us  both  self  and  not-self  [an 
altruistic  and  non-altruistic  portion]  ?     But  should  not  our  feeling  be 
different  ?— viz.,  now  we  feel  the  self  as  the  '  I,'  or  the  man :  should  we 
not,  to  feel  aright,  feel  the  altruistic  in  us  to  be  the  <  I '  ?  feel  the  self, 
truly  as  « not-I,'  as  not-being.     Surely  that  would  be  to  have  conscious- 
ness of  life. 

There  would  still  be  in  us  a  darkness,  but  it  would  be  known  and  felt 
as  darkness  :  it  would  be  as  a  contrast  for  knowing  the  light.  Is  there 
not  « self  in  us  for  that  contrast  by  which  alone  [creature!  knowledge 
or  consciousness  is  possible  ? 

Will  not  this  do  ?— now,  in  deadness,  we  feel  the  self  as  '  I ';  our  con- 
jciousness  is  of  the  negative— dead,  inert:  in  life  we  shall  feel  the  not- 
;  our  consciousness  will  be  of  the  living  altruistic— of  Being. 
But  the  'sell  vill  be,  still ;  wholly  in  its  right  ptace ;  known  and  felt 
aright ;  but  still  giving  us  consciousness,  still  seJ/-conscious.  Is  self 
the  means  and  condition  of  '  consciousness '  [i.  e.,  to  the  creature]  ?  Is 
it  the  'absence'  by  which  God's  eternal  presence  and  action  are  made 
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conscious  ? — the  darkness  introduced  that  we  may  be  conscious  of  the 
light  ?  So  is  it  that  we  are  right,  but  our  consciousness  wrong :  so  is 
man's  state  explained,  'justified/  as  it  were.  Then  must  not  this  wrong 
self- consciousness  come  first,  before  the  true  not-self  consciousness  ? — 
the  physical  precede  the  spiritual,  death  precede  life  ?  Does  not  the 
'  self  condition  ever  precede  ?  e.  g.,  in  thought  is  first  the  self- view,  and 
then  the  true ;  and  thro'  the  error  and  evil  of  the  former  ? 

The  '  self  is  distinct  from  the  external,  at  any  rate  in  respect  to  per- 
ception, or  to  consciousness.  Considered  as  I  and  object,  clearly  they 
are  so. 

Think  of  the  self  as  the  minus  [or  '  not  '-being '],  by  which  alone 
creature-consciousness  can  be;  i.  e.,  its  consciousness  of  being  can  only 
be  by  not-being  also  present. 

Then,  of  course,  self-consciousness  is  opposite  to  consciousness  ;  and 
self-being  to  Being.     [As.  self-love  is  opposite  to  love :  it  is  absence 
of  love,  but  not  mere  absence  ;  it  is  a  positive  opposite.] 
And  to  self-being  there  must  be  inertness  or  deadness  in  the  universe. 
Again  :  in  the  being  of  the  creature  must  there  not  be  '  self  ?     There 
must  be  the  negative  element  in  the  creature  world.      And  then  to  the 
self-being  (as  man  now)  this  negative  element  must  be  the  plus,  the 
positive — the  Being. 

And  again :  by  there  being  necessarily  '  self  to  the  creature  [i.  e.,  for 
its  perception  of  Being],  must  there  not  be  a  self-consciousness  [an  op- 
posite, or  negative,  consciousness]  ?  i.  e.,  the  conscious  feeling  of  self — 
self  as  the  Being.  So  that  only  by  destruction  of  the  self  can  there  not 
be  that  self-consciousness,  or  self-feeling:  i.  e.,  God  must  be  all. 

Hamilton  admits  that  space  is  a  priori,  or  from  the  mind ;  and  the 
other  idea,   or  solidity,  is  merely  '  substance '  under  thi-^  condition  of 
space ;  which  surely  is  also  a  priori — a  condition  of  all  thought ;  being 
merely  'existence.'     Now  observe:  these  'primary  qualities'  of  matter, 
these  essentials  of  it,  are  found  emphatically  to  belong  to  the  mind. 
What  can  it  mean,  but  that  matter  is,  and  must  be,  subjective  ? — it  is 
to  the  self  that  the  materialness  belongs :  from  it  materialness  is  ap- 
plied to  the  universe.     It  is  the  mind  (must  we  not  say  ?)  that  is  ma- 
terial ;  that  is  how  we  are  conscious  of  being  in  a  material  world. 

Is  not  here  the  key  to  our  being  bodily ;  and  the  identification  of  seJf 

with  flesh  ?  Is  it  not  the  mind  that  is  the  <  self  ? 
Seeing  space  as  belonging  to  the  <  self,'  is  it  not  clear  why  we  are  con- 
scious of  matter  ?  It  is  good  that  we  are  '  conscious '  of  it :  we  consti- 
tute it ;  and  by  our  '  condition '  of  space  must  do  so.  And  then,  seeing 
space  as  not-being,  is  there  not  an  analogy  ?  Not-being  necessarily  is  a 
condition  of  the  self,  or  negative  consciousness.  "We,  introducing  neg- 
ation or  space,  and  having  so  to  perceive  substance,  or  existence,  must 
perceive  matter. 

Is  not  the  reason  philosophers  have  denied  consciousness  of  the  e&- 
ternal,  because  they  did  not  distinguish  the  existence  from  the  qualities  ? 
They  affirmed  existence  having  such  qualities ;  and,  finding  this  im- 
possible, they  then  denied  the  existence. 

Hamilton's  argument  is  good :  from  our  truly  and  directly  perceiving 
an  external,  that  it  is — it  is  it  we  perceive,  &c.  [but  I  affirm  it  must  be 
active  for  us  to  do  so.]  In  all  this  I  agree ;  only  I  deny  qualities  :  and 


hero  Hamilton  agrees  with  me:  he  asserts  we  perceive  the  object moii- 
fed.  Evidently,  it  is  only  on  this  uccount— overlooking  the  modification's, 
nnd  as?erting  the  properties  as  perceived— that  there  has  bwn  the  de- 
nial of  immc.liate  port-option.     From  the  very  strength  of  this  position 
of  direct  i-ercepiioii.  com-s  an  argument ;  viz.  in  reference  to  that  which 
has  made  men  deny  it  :  an  argument  against  the  'properties'  assigned 
to  the  external.     The  inr.ilncss  o«»ignel  to  tlv,?  object  has  truly  m  idc 
the  difficulty.     The  art  ion  mti.*t  he  ex'.ernut  :  this  is  involve  1  in  our 
feeling  about  perception  :  the  evi  Jenoe  of  externality  is  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  passive-ness  of  our  minds  in  the  process. 

We  may  easily  see  the  'matter'  controversy:  it  stands  as  perceived 
(or  that  perceived  whiv-h  involve.?  it).     Then  it  is  first  put  as  a  jdiix, 
or  Being;  then  it  is  proved  not  '  being';  but  it  cannot  be  prove!  th  .t  it 
is  not  a  rn'iius,  or  absence,  and  ther<jfore  p'Tf eived. 

The  inertness  at  once  proves  it  not  '  being ';  but  it  would  be  inert  if 
a  minus,  a;  well  as  if  a  phenomenon  only. 

The  question  is,  which  of  these  is  ii  ?  Now  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a 
plus — not  an  existence:  then  the  qutstion  is  between  &  minus  and  an  il- 
lusion. Must  we  riot  regard  it  as  the  former:  that  it  is  external,  ani 
existent  as  a  positive  absence?  at  any  rate,  it  is  so  to  individual  men. 
How  should  this  be  investigated  1  what  crucial  test  may  there  be  to 
show  which  it  is?  Su:cly  this  is  a  question  for  a-ience. 

Is  not  Hamilton's  doi-tnne  precisely  fontiriim  '?  —the  doctrine  that  wo 
must  accopt  consciousness,  and  yet  know,  by  it,  only  phenomena  :  object 
with  subjective  elements. — To  rise  above  sensational  consajusness,  must 
we  not  question  it ;  i.  e.,  must  we  not  an  ilyze  it  ? 

Nay,  must  not  that  very  thing  be  ontology— the  only  basis  or  super- 
structure? and  surely  here  is  a  reasonable  basis,  a  scientific  method 
f  T  it.  Is  not  this  dune  ?  but  has  it  failed  thro'  non-recognition  of 
the  nsf/itlire  subjective,  thro'  the  assumption  that  the  elements  added 
by  self  arc  positive  ? 

Then  it'  the  subjective  elements  arc  found  to  be  negative,  how  simple 
the  case  is:  it  is  only  non-perception— a  just  instinct  [asserting  exist- 
ence] opor.iting  on  incomplete  data  and  basis. 

This  is  the  sphere  of  the  rational  consciousness,  surely :  what  rise 
could,  it  be  given  us  lor  ?  The  composite  eharacter  of  the  perception  is 
posited:  this  indeed  is  the  moaning  of  the  exptession  of  our  knowing 
o-.ly  phenomena.  That  is  a  formula  for  saying  there  are  subjective  de- 
ments in  our  perception. 

And  here  is  a  reason  why  we  must  and  oupht  to  feel  the  phenomenon 
us  real,  er  truly  existing;  viz.,  the  lact  does  exist,  and  we  feel  the 
fact  ai  the  phenomenon  :  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  now  comes  a  curious  result: — our  feeling  the  phenomenon  as  renlity 
i;  only  tr.c  same  thing  as  our  introducing  subjective  elements  into  our 
perception :  to  do  the  one  is  to  do  t!ie  other.  As  we  have  seen  that  thh 
feeling  of  phenomena  as  reality  [which  is  necessarilv  a  feeling  of  inert 
reality]  is>  the  proof  of  deaduess,  so  thy  introducing  subjective  elements 
[into  perception]  is  the  pro  ,f  of  dealness:  being  such  as  to  do 
this  is  being  defective..  And  this  is  interesting;  for  this  is  only 
to  be  a  self— to  have  a  self  in  us.  This  ,'.« the  bame  as  introducing  sub- 
jective elements  into  our  peicjption  on  the  one  haud,  and  wanting  lite 
[or  being]  on  the  other. 
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To  introduce  subjective  elements  into  perception  is  to  feel  that  to  be 
which  is  not :  necessarily  to  feel  inert  existence.  But  this  is  only  to  bo 
a  self.  ,[In  true  perception  there  would  therefore  be  no  subjective  ele- 
ments 'ntroduced  ;  there  could  not  be,  indeed;  otherwise  the  perception 
would  be  no  longer  'true.']  There  should  therefore  be  no  'subject  and 
o')j;-ct,  no  such  contrast:  we  should  know,  i.  c.,  as  God  does — by  'a 
kind  of  consciousness ' :  truly  by  consciousness. 

Probably  there  would  not  be  this  difficulty  about  our  knowing  the  ex- 
ternal  by  consciousness  it'  the  subjective  elements  were  set  aside.   We 
dy  know  th?  far,l  by  consciousness  ;  but  cannot  rightly  see  this,  because 
we  think  of  it  as  the  phenomenon;  which  cannot  be  so  known. 
That  is,  our  knowledge,  our  being,  would  be  altruistic.     In  true  bung 
are  no  subjective  elements  introduced  in  perception  ? 

This  was  suggested  by  thinking,  how,  if  true  plus  elements  were  in- 
trodiiced  by  self,  still  the  resulc  would  be  a  phenomenon,  not  existing, 
and  therefore  necessarily  inert. 

J''or  observe  how  the  argument  respecting  the  inertness  of  the  pheno- 
menon still  holds  ;  whatever  be  held  respecting  an  absence  as  external, 
wa  still   aro  not,   and  cannot  ba,  in  an  inert  world  :  that  which  is 
is  that  which  ac.U ;  [not  the  absence  which  makes  us  conscious  of  its 
action].   And  also,  since  the  peroept  has  subjective  elements  in  it,  it 
cannot  he  such  as  it  is  to  us — i.  e.  matter.     The  world  is  still  material 
by  m-in's  defect ;  altho'  we  grant  external  negation. 
This  would  be  strange;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  possible  :  the  only  possible 
adding  of  subjective  elements  is  the  adding  of  minus  ones.     When  we 
consider  that  that  which  is,  apart  from  us,  is  God,  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
can  be  truly  added  to  it  from  us.     So  that,Mn  truth,  the  very  fact  of  ad- 
ding subjective  elements  at  all,  necessarily  is  adding  negative  ones,  and 
proves  defect.     The  two  are  one  ;  and  ought  to  be.     To  add  subjective 
elements  in  perception,  or  to  perceive  phenomena  only,  is  to  be  defect- 
ive.    The  only  true  life  is  not  to  be  conscious  of  self;  only  so  do  we  not 
perceive  inertness  around. 

It  might  ba  urged,  that  the  adding  subjective  elements  could  not  so 
entirely  alter  the  existence  to  our  consciousness  that  it  must  still  be  es- 
sentially the  same :  but  this  is  answered  by  astronomy.  What  is  the 
result  of  attributing  our  motion  to  the  heavens'? — why,  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely altered  to  our  thought,  and  made  the  very  opposite  to  what  they 
are :  all  things  inverted,  and  put  wrong.  Even  so  is  it  not  in  respect  to 
the  self-elements  in  perception?  Is  not  the  world  made  the  very  oppo- 
site to  what  it  i*  ?  all  things  inverted  ? 

Hamilton  puts  time  and  self  as  the  forms  of  internal  perception  (as 
space  is  of  external).  Does  not  this  show,  in  a  mo3t  curious  way,  tho 
self  as  negative  ?  Are  not  time  and  space  so  ? — and  motion  also ;  which 
i*  necessarily  a  form  of  external  action  to  us?  Is  not  this  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  '  forms'? 

He  revert^  [O.i  Association^  to  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications  of 
the  mind,  without  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  see  what  is  involved 
in  this :  viz.,  that  what  we  aro  conscious  of  is  parts  of  a  (continuous) 
process,  which  is  itself  independent  of  our  consciousness. 

To  say  that  it  only  comes  into  ccnsciousnes.3  when  strong  enough,  is 
plainly  supposition :  this  is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  understand  — 
why  some  parts  of  this  process  are  in  consciousness,  and  others  not. 
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It  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the  essence  or  characteristic  of  the  '  mental 
processes '  to  be  attended  with  consciousness. 

Now  what  is  this  process  ?     Can  it  be  the  operation  of  the  brain  ?  i.  e., 
that  of  which  the  operation  of  the  brain  is  the  phenomenon?*  But, 
whatever  it  is,  how  admirably  our  consciousness  answers  to  it.     It  is 
the  very  key  to  it.     Let  us  be  conscious  of  parts  of  a  process,  which  is 
independent  of  our  consciousness,  and  just  such  a  consciousness  as  ours 
would  result.    But  see  how  this  overthrows  the  veracity  of  consciousness. 
If  the  whole  process  be  not  within  consciousness,  our  consciousness  must 
give  us  false  impressions  ;  for  of  course  our  consciousness  refers  only  to 
what  we  are  conscious  of.     Our  tendency  must  be  to  link  each  thing 
within  our  consciousness  with  other  things,  also  within  it ;  omitting 
all  thought  of  that  which  is  without  it :  but  this  will  be  necessarily 
an  error.     So  far  therefore  as  we  are  concerned,  whether  our  conscious- 
ness (in  its  testimony)  be  true  or  not,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  chance : — 
we  can  never  tell  [except  by  reason]  whether  or  not  our  consciousness, 
in  any  given  case,  be  not  due  to  some  process  not  in  consciousness. 
[Whereas  our  native  tendency  must  be  to  refer  it  to  something  which 
t'8  in  consciousness.] 

The  latency  of  parts  of  the  mental  process  may  have  an  important 
bearing    on    our   true   relation   to   Being.      Might   not    its    ceasing 
to  be  latent  alter  our  experience,  our  perception,  altogether  ? — might 
it   not   make  our   present    perception  consciously   produced   by    neg- 
ation?    May  this  be  the  very  change  we  want  ? — an  added  conscious- 
ness, the  destruction  of  a  noZ-consciousness.     How  can  we  dogmatize 
about  the  effect  of  things  being  brought  into  our  consciousness  which 
are  not  now  within  it  ?    Might  not  that  alter  all  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
perceptions,  aims? 

But,  meantime,  see  the  empirical  bearing  of  this  on  the  question  of 
free-will.     It  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  perfectly ;  i.  e.,  the  felt  ab- 
sence of  cause — absence  of  cause  in  consciousness.     Only  conceive  the 
cause  is  not  in  consciousness,  or  is  latent,  and  the  phenomenon  is  ac- 
counted for  perfectly.    At  any  rate,  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  all  that 
is  in  the  mind,  our  consciousness  of  free-will  can  be  no  proof  of  it. 
In  truth,  our  consciousness  does  not  prove  any  detail  at  all ;  as  it 
ought  not :  it  proves  only  there  is  something — what,  the  reason  must 
determine. 

But  then,  what  is  it  we  are  conscious  of  ? — what  is  this  process,  thus 
erer  going  on,  of  parts  of  which  we  are  conscious  ? 

The  falsity  (according  to  definite  laws)  of  sensational  consciousness  is 
a  true  foundation  for  philosophy.  Astronomers  correct  their  observ- 
ations ;  this  is  their  certainty.  We  should  correct  consciousness  ;  i.  e., 
internal  perception  as  external.  Why  should  we  think  according  to 
sensation  ? — why  think  of  a  thing  as  existing  because  we  feel  it  as  ex- 
isting ?  Why  not  feel  it  as  existing,  and  think  of  it  as  not  existing  ? 
We  do  not  expect  to  feel  a  thing  as  existing  because  we  think  of  it  as 
existing ;  then  why  vice  versa  ? 

Is  not  the  idea  of  our  perceiving  objects  only  by  their  qualities  (or 
perceiving  only  the  qualities)  a  mere  confusion*?  Is  it  not  nearer  the 
truth  that  we  perceive  the  object,  but  not  the  qualities— inverting  the 
conception  ?  It  is  so  reasonable,  and  according  to  experience,  that  the 
•  qualities '  depend  on  us.  We  perceive  that  which  is  ;  but  as  for  the 
4  qualities,'  that  matter  must  be  investigated. 
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The  universal  one?,  especially,  depend  on  us ;  and  also  those  perceived 
by  the  active  sense,  in  which  the  '  self '  is.  Understanding  this,  we 
might  believe  that  light,  music,  &c.,  truly  belong  to  the  object;  they 
not  having  any  more  to  be  referred  to  'motion'  ;  owing  to  our 
giving  up  the  subjective  qualities  of  inertness,  extension,  resist- 
ance, &c. 

Hamilton  (ii.  p.  294). — 'By  generalization  we  arrive  at  the  highest ; 
that  of  being,  or  existence.'  But  do  not  we  arrive  at  this  too  soon  ?  is 
hot  this  the  very  error  ?  Do  not  we  want  a  sub-class,  as  it  were  :  viz., 
being-to-us,  or  phenomenality  ? 

Indeed,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  class  of  '  being '  to  each  sense 
— sight,  hearing,  touch,  &c.  ?     How  simple  to  remember  that  that 
that  which  is  to  touch,  e.  g.,  has  subjective  qualities  in  it. 
It  is  to  '  being-to-us'  that  all  these  objects  which  naturally  impress  us 
with  the  idea  of  being,  belong :  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily so  impress  us,  by  the  fact  of  being  to  us.     Our  impression  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  what,  on  this  view,  it  should  be  ;  and  there  is, 
besides,  given  us  a  sphere  for  the  use  of  reason,  and  an  opening  :for  adr 
vance. 

With  regard  to  the  contradictions  of  time  and  space  (p.  372)  : — is  it 
not  from  trying  to  apply  the  idea  of  existence  to  the  phenomenal  ?  Kay, 
is  not  the  contradiction  we  arrive  at  a  true  demonstration  that  they  are 
only  phenomenal  ? — That  they  should  be  from  the  '  subjective '  is  not 
so  hard  to  believe  as  that  luminousness  should  be. 

Thus,  indeed,  we  see  why  there  must  be  contradiction  in  the  attempt 
to  conceive  space  as  external ;  it  is  rightly  so,  because  it  is  not.     This 
contradiction  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  fact ;  it  is  shown  necessary. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  holding  on  to  the  existence  of  the  percept ; 
and  the  reason  for  this — viz.,  that  to  give  it  up  involves  man's  dead- 
ness. 

Why  is  it  a  '  contradiction '  to  say  '  the  infinite  is  known  as  finite '  ? 
Does  not  Hamilton  say  '  a  real  object  is  known,  yet  it  is  known  only  as 
phenomenon  '? — why  not  the  finite  the  phenomenon  of  the  infinite  ?  a 
limit  from  the  subject — what  could  be  better  ?  £  Would  not  this  too 
serve  to  explain  the  contradictions  in  space  and  time :  that  it  is  the  in- 
finite we  are  perceiving  as  this  finite  phenomenon  ?]  Surely  only  that 
which  is  can  be  known ;  can  be  the  object  of  knowledge.  Then  if  the 
infinite  and  absolute  be  that  which  exists,  then  it  is  that  which  we 
know  as  finite ;  it  alone  is  the  object  of  knowledge  in  all  the  finite.  In 
so  far  as  there  is  knowledge,  it  is  of  the  infinite.  To  know  is  to  know 
God :  all  else  is  phenomenal  knowledge ;  only  felt  by  us  to  be  know- 
ledge, but  is  not. 

Is  not  our  unconsciousness  of  that  which  intervenes  between  our  vo- 
lition and  the  motion  we  perceive,  a  curious  instance  of  our  conscious- 
ness pertaining  only  to  parts  of  a  process  ? 

It  is  simple  that  by  subjective  conditions  we  should  feel  necessity  and 
necessary  relations  in  a  phenomenon ;  but  how  difficult  that  we  should 
feel  them  in  a  true  external  existence.  Does  not  the  recognized  'ne- 
cessity pertain  to  that  which  is  subjective  in  the  phenomenon  ? — 
space,  e.  g.,  and  inertness,  or  cause  and  effect  ? 

In  truth,  negative  existence  belongs  to  thought — is  essential  to  it.    And 
so,  observe  the  result  of  overlooking  this ;  and  taking  all  affirmation  of 
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«istcnce  by  thought  (or  to  thought)  to  be  of  positive,  or  plus,  existence  : 
whereas,  is  not  half  of  all  existence  to  thought,  of  minus,  or  negative  ? 
[and  especially,  consciousness  of  self  is  such].  Is  not  this  involved  in 
the  necessary  duality  or  oppositeness  of  object  and  subject  ? 

Were  it  not  pretty  to  thiak,  that  as  knowing  inquires  opposites,  and 
Icing  is  to  be  known  by  perception,  so  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  du- 
ality in  perception:  the  necessity  of  'seli''  for  the  object  is  exactly  as 
that  of  minus  for  plus. 

Not  that  the  consciousness  of  self  is  of  value  or  good  :  it  is  only  as  a 
means  to  that  of  its  opposite.  So  one  understands  how  to  lose  it 
would  be  no  loss;  is  indeed  the  gain. 

The  self  should  be  negative  ;  it  is  recipient,  or  emptiness :  so  of  course 
it  gives  a  certain  form  (to  its  contents).  Is  it  not  that  the  true  ex- 
ternal, or  object,  is  the  infinite  ?  then  to  this  does  not  the  self-emptiness 
give  form  ?  Is  this  '  perception  '  ? — is  this  the  conditioning  by  thought  ? 
\Ve  are  certainly  conscious  of  self  as  (the)  not-infinite;  then  why 
may  not  here  be  the  non-infiniteness  of  the  phenomenon — the  limit  ? 
It  must  be  that  the  infinite  (and  absolute)  is  the  object  (of  our  percep- 
tion) ;  the  self  imposes  the  limit.  Since  wo  have  the  limit  thus  in  st  If, 
we  may  not  assert  it  externally.  Al-o,  observe  how  the  external  is  felt 
also  to  have  an  mfioiteness  :  is  not  here,  indeed,  the  source  of  Hamil- 
ton's 'contradiction'?  Jt  is  at  once  infinite  and  not  so: — infinite  as 
fact,  not  so  as  phenomenon ;  so  that,  not  distinguishing  these,  a  contra- 
diction is  palpable. 

Is  not  the  very  idea  of  'self  that  of  a  limit  ? — that  is,  the  non-infin- 
iteness of  the  phenomenon  is  from  the  self;  and  the  non-absoluteness. 
Thus  Nature — the  true  objective— is  necessarily  divine,  because  all  not- 
divine  differs  by  negation ;  and  must,  therefore,  le  made   to  differ  t-y 
the  self.     So  we  know  about  the  self  by  the  negations  it  introduces ; 
viz.,  by  all  that  is  negative  in  the  phenomenal  [or  in  that  which  is  to 
consciousness].  But  then,  what  enables  us  to  recognize  these  negatives 
as  negitivo — what  in  us  knows  the  positive  ?     Must  there  not  also  be  a 
a  positive  in  us?    must  there   not    be   in    us  two — a  negative  and  a 
positive  ? 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  affirm  that  we  perceive  the  qualities,  and  do  not 
perceive  the  thing  ?  Is  it  not  our  clear  and  distinct  feeling  that  we  per- 
ceive with  all  sorts  of  varying  qualities,  according  to  circumstances,  but 
that  we  perceive  the  thing  ? 

Is  it  not  interesting  how  the  division  of  qualities  is  shown  necessary; 
and  our  feeling  in  respect  to  the  '  primary,'  that  tleij  truly  belong  to  the 
phenomenon  ?     It  is  evident  extension  mnxt  so  belong  ;  space  being  sub- 
jective.    Our  feeling  of  space,  as  truly  characterizing  phenomena,  is 
not  a  reason  for  believing  there  is  also  an  external  space:  it  is,  indeed, 
proof  to  the  contrary.     That  which  does  truly  belong  to  the  phenom- 
enon cannot  belong  to  that  which  is— it  would  be  a  contradiction. 
It  is  only  that  we  feel  the  phenomenal  as  real  embarrasses  us.     De- 
monstrabjy  we  ought  to  have  Such  feeling  of  subjective  qualities  as 
characterizing  phenomena  [i.  e.,  they  should  be  to  touch], 

Is  it  thus  :— properties  which  do  truly  belong  to  that  which  does  not 
exist  (or  the  phenomenon),  must  be  due  to  the  percipient :  but  pro- 
perties which  are  not  truly  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  perhaps  may 
U  of  that  which  does  exist  ? 
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But  with  respect  to  Idealism : — if  t»e  can  BO  project  a  color  (which 
is  subjective,  or  in  the  mind)  externally,  and  perceive  it  so  absolutely 
as  external,  why  may  we  not  also  ba  able  to  project  a  thing  externally, 
and  perceive  it  in  the  same  way  ?  It'  we  have  thin  a  power  of  project- 
ing a  subjective  as  external,  why  arbitrarily  limit  it? 

The  diiticulty  has  boon  that  wo  would  not  take  the  negative  charac- 
teristics into  ourselves,  and  admit  the  consequences.  We  must  either 
way  admit  that  mind  can  project  subjective  things,  and  perceive  them 
as  external. 

Hamilton  says  (ii.,  p.  494),  that  sight  and  hearing  arc  especially  per- 
ceptive senses  [i.  e.,  of  the  qualities  of  the  object]  :  taste  and  smell,  ho 
nays,  are  especially  subjective;  and  touch  combines  both,  in  a  mean.— 
Is  not  this  curious  ?  When  sight  and  hearing,  as  supposed,  perceive 
the  subjective  only,  how  should  this  perception  of  secondary  qualities 
give  especial  percoptiveness  to  the  sense  ?  Must  it  not  be,  rather,  that 
those  qualities  belong  to  the  true  object  ? 

Our  putting  the  phenomenon  as  the  fact  makes  m  call  its  inherent 
properties  '  primary ' — they  are  so  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  primary, 
then  their  relation  also  i-t  altered. 

And  should  it  not  be,  then,  that  touch  is  especially  the  subjective 
sense ? 

.rf'.»hij  ?!   befaioyb  >;i  ;<'"»  J^.r<ai  yiinsbive 

Does  not  one  see  more  into  the  nature  of  phenomenal  existence  thro* 
remembering  that  existence  is  one  of  the  forms  or  conditions  of  thought 
[paralleled  by  Hamilton  with  space  and  time]?    So  observe:  its  being 
attributed  to,  felt  in,  the  phenomenon,  is  accounted  for  thus.     They 
are  felt  to  'exist'  by  subjective  necessity,  just  as  to  exist  in  space. 
This  'existence,'  indeed,  u  one  of  the  'primary  properties'  inseparable 
from  the  phenomenon,  and  therefore  known  to  be  subjective.     Hi're  ob- 
serve, that  we  do  not  (when  we  reflect)  ascribe  the  same  existence  to  th.3 
secondary  qualities — light,  sound,  &c. — we  express  this  by  calling  them 
subjective.     But  in  truth  may  it  not  be  that  this  very  denial  of  'exist- 
ence '  to  them — the  denial  of  that  phenomenal  existence — is  the  very  af- 
firmation of  an  existence  of  them  [i.  e.,  that  they  do  truly  belong  t) 
the  fact — the  actual]  ?  Then  the  assigning  it  to  the  mind,  in  that  way, 
would  be  like  affirming  existence. 

So  again  those  '  primary  qualities '  would  appear  as  properties,  not  of 
the  phenomenon,  or  that  which  is  not,  merely,  but  of  not- being,  or 
negation.  Then  extension,  inertness,  resistance,  &c  ,  are  not  merely 
subjective,  but  belong  both  to  the  subjective  and  objective  negation. 
Thus  one  can  embrace  all  these  affirmations — not  a  more  ordainment 
that  there  should  be  in  man  a  form  of  thought — of  space,  correspond- 
ing to  the  space  without;  but  simply  by  man's  having  in  him  tho 
negation  of  which  space  is  a  condition. 

Space  is  evidently  a  condition  of  not-God  : — if  not  God,  then  spar  ;  or 
emptiness. — We  have,  in  our  bodies,  inert  existence;  so,  as  it  •were, 
the  tody  would  be  the  entering  into  us  of  the  negation.  And  thus  also 
wo  feel  these  bodies  are  not  truly  we:  the  body  is  not  the 'man. 
These  forms  of  thought  are  rejected  too. 

In  brief,  is  not  the  very  point  tho  two-foldness  of  man  ?— does  not  this 
•want  analyzing  and  developing  ?  And  thus  sou  how  wo  again,  approach, 
the  problem  of  man,  viz.  as  aoul  and  as  body. 
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This  twofoldness  in  man  must  be  plus  and  minus  (by  the  nature  of 
opposites)  :  and  this  is  only  imperfection — the  definitions  are  identical. 
Is  it  not  the  '  phenomenal '  view ;  or  the  '  being  to  consciousness '  ?  or 
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suppression— his  death  ?  the  minus  appearing,  and  felt,  as  a  plus  ? 

This  feeling  in  respect  to  the  minus  (self  or  bodily)  is  the  deadness  [not 
its  being  in  consciousness,  but  its  being  to  consciousness  as  a  positive]. 
So  the  feeling  of  the  minus  as  plus  accounts  for  that  feeling  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  negation  [the  reality  of  '  matter ']  ;  which  is,  relatively 
to  the  minus. 

Hamilton's  position,  that  the  infinite  cannot  be  an  object  to  thought, 
must  mean  that  it  cannot  consciously  be  so.     This  is  the  very  point : — 
that  that  which  is  to  our  consciousness  is  not  that  which  is.     Nay,  on 
the  principle  that  the  rule  of  one  case  of  anything  is  the  rule  of  all 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  must  we  not  consider  that  the  necessity  of  our 
thought  is,  in  every  case,  negative  ?     Consider,  also,  that  Hamilton's 
doctrine,  unfolded,  is  merely  this : — there  is  a  true  external  existence 
which  we  perceive ;  but  it  is  not  in  itself  such  as  we  perceive. 

As  a  basis  for  philosophy  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  veracity  in  consci- 
ousness, but  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  correcting  it  [as  observ- 
ation, in  astronomy].     We  ought  to  have,  available  for  use,  results  of 
consciousness  which  are  true ;  but  whether  immediate  or  as  corrected, 
evidently  must  not  be  decided  a  priori. 

In  truth,  the  necessity  for  correcting  gives  higher  certainty,  and  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  facts  that  necessitate  correction,  which  are 
essential  elements  of  the  very  science  itself.  And  it  is  so  in  philo- 
sophy also. 

This  is,  of  course,  that  we  should  have  reason.  May  we  not,  indeed, 
define  '  reason '  as  a  power  of  correcting  our  consciousness  ? 

It  is  implied,  also,  that  we  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  our 
consciousness  needs  correcting ;  but  this  is  done  by  comparison,  &c. 
It  is  only,   in  fine,   that  thought  should  be  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought :  this  is  a  correcting  of  consciousness. 

We  do  sometimes  feel  not  truly — i.  e.,  in  simple  physical  things — but 
since  we  know  this  as  the  fact  in  certain  cases  of  feeling,  must  it  not  be 
the  law — must  it  not  be  so  in  all  cases  ? 

Either  we  must  admit  two  laws  of  feeling — feeling  true  and  false—- 
or all  to  be  the  latter.  It  is  true,  we  do  feel  truly,  relatively,  in  some 
cases ;  if  we  did  not,  how  could  we  find  out  we  were  ever  feeling 
falsely  ?  Is  it  not,  however,  a  law,  in  its  right  bearing  :  though  we 
may  feel  relatively  rightly,  that  there  is  yet  a  falseness  in  our  feeling 
always. 

Is  it  not  that  such  feeling  as  ours  cannot  be  true,  i.  e.  objectively?  i.e. 
a  feeling  in  which  is  consciousness  of  self — a  feeling  not  altruistic. 
Altruistic  and  true  are  one  ;  it  alone  being  infinite :  are  not  finite  or 
partial,  and  false,  the  same  ? 

What  Tightness  there  is  in  our  feeling  being  false  :  our  faculties 
being  so  adapted  as  to  demand  this  for  their  full  use  and  scope  [viz., 
that  our  feeling  should  be  corrected:  else  were  our  faculties  super- 
fluous]. 

Surely  this  is  evidenced,  in  respect  to  philosophy,  by  the  fact  of  men 
having  undertaken  tfce  task;  and  sa are  evidently  enabled  to  know 
more  than  we  could  by  direct  perception,  By  having  to  correct  our 
leehng,  our  sphere  of  knowing  is  made  indefinitely  larger. 


In  respect  to  perception  of  existence,  the  admission  of  subjective  ele- 
ments in  that  which  we  perceive  concedes  the  point  wholly ;  for  these 
subjective  elements  are  not  felt  as  subjective  :  and  this  evidently  affects 
all  perception  as  of  existence.  Observe,  it  is  just  this  point  of  existence 
it  affects :  not  necessarily,  perhaps,  relations  ;  but  in  respect  to  exist- 
ence the  feeling  simply  is  false. 

Thus  that  problem  of  philosophy,  about  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
is  solved.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  debatable  sphere ;  it  is,  a  priori,  de- 
monstrable we  should  be  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not.  It  is  but  ono 
instance  out  of  many  (for  the  whole  there  is  the  same  law  as  for  the 
parts)  :  and  it  is  right  it  should  be  so  ;  by  the  nature  of  our  feeling  we 
ought  to  have  such  a  false  consciousness.  Therefore,  in  any  case,  in 
bringing  as  explanation,  that  our  feeling  is  not  true,  we  are  rational :  it 
is  a  vera  causa ;  the  supposition  is  legitimate ;  the  case  exists.  The  op- 
posite view — that  our  feeling  is  true — cannot  be  so  legitimate  ;  that  xs 
never  known  or  proved ;  it  is  only  assumed.  Therefore,  surely,  that  our 
feeling  is  not  true  is  ever  the  preferable  view ;  and  especially  since  no 
doubt  results  from  it,  but  only  more  knowledge. 

Is  it  not  good  to  call  philosophy  '  the  science  of  the  whole '  ?  But 
this  '  whole '  (which  is  to  man)  is  still  also  relative :  and  therefore  it  is 
a  legitimate  object  and  sphere  for  science.  A  '  science  '  of  it  is  reason- 
able— i.  e.,  a  philosophy. 

If  we  could  not  know — i.  e.  have  a  science — about  it,  how  have  we 

discovered  that  it  is  only  relative  ?    There  would  be  a  contradiction 

in  that  position  ? 

So  we  see  the  true  basis  of  philosophy  is  the  scientific  position :  tha 
giving  up  our  own  impressions,  the  denying  the  veracity  of  conscious- 
ness.    In  short,  science  arose  from  that  denial — applied  at  first  to  the 
partial  only — so  producing  the  apparent  opposition  between  science  and 
philosophy,  as  being  founded  on  different  principles  [viz.,  denial  of  con- 
sciousness in  respect  to  parts,  and  assertion  of  it  in  respect  to  the  whole]. 
But  this  opposition  is  done  away  when  the  whole  is  treated  as  the  parts 
have  been ;  when  the  scientific  (not-self)  principle  is  extended  also  to 
the  whole.     The  success  of  science  has  been  falsely  interpreted  to  mean 
a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge :  it  truly  shows  the  right- 
ness  of  the  method.     We  have  attained  certainty  just  so  far  as  wo  havo 
applied  the  not-self  or  scientific  principle  of  learning ;  and  having  done 
this,  as  yet,  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  partial,  it  seems  as  if  that  was 
different  from  the  other.     But  it  is  not  j  it  differs  only  in  the  method 
applied  to  it. 

By  the  bye,  is  not  here  an  example  of  the  law  that  the  process  in  one 

case  is  the  law  in  all  similar  ones  ?    Does  not  the  fact  of  this  not-self 

method  being  the  true  one  in  Science,  demonstrate  that  it  must  al&o 

be  in  philosophy  ? 

Philosophy  must  be — by  the  principle  of  science — the  giving  up  of  con- 
fidence in  our  own  impressions ;  and  examining,  instead  of  assuming, 
them.     Or  rather,  philosophy  and  science  are  one ;  and  the  division 
marks  simply  an  incomplete  stage  in  the  development  of  the  principles 
of  knowledge. 

In  science,  while  our  impression  is  of  one  kind,  our  thought  is  of  an- 
other :  in  philosophy,  our  thought  is  according  to  our  impresssion.  [The 
former  is  in  respect  to  individual  things ;  the  latter  in  respect  to  the 
total,  or  whole].  This  ia  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy ;  and, 
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at  present,  the  contrast  between  them.    And  thus  one  sees  their  respect- 
ive spheres: — science  has  to  do  -with  men  as  individuals,  related  to  ono 
another;  philosophy,  with  man  as  one  (and  related,  perhaps,  to  other 
individuals  of  the  same  kind).      The  scientific  philosophy  is,  doing  by 
the  whole  what  science  does  by  the  individual. 

demurs  to  '  relative  not-being,'  if  Bring  is  infinite.    But,  that 

a  thing  cannot  be  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  relatively :  the  two  are  quite 
compatible,  even  if  not  identical ;  and  only  that  can  bo  relative  which 
cannot  truly  le..  So  it  may  be  because  Being  is  infinite  that  there  is 
(and  must  be)  relative  not- being. 

In  truth,  is  not  this  involved  in  Being,  as  nt  once  infinite  and  altra- 

iitie  ?     In  this  is  involved  the  variety  of  f,irim  [i.  e.,  creation]. 

Bain  (p.  587)  argues  that  some  of  the  intuitive  instincts  are  false. 
Then  is  not  this  the  law? — are  not  all  so  ?     Will  not  the  recognition  of 
the  opposites  in  man  give  the  interpretation  here  ?     Are  they  not  oppo- 
site to  the  two  elements ;  and  the  false  is  the  appearance  to  the  non- 
altruistic  part?     The  intuition,  or  affirmation  of  the  negative  part,  is 
false,  of  course:  then  does  not  the  fact  of  the  general  falsity  of  intui- 
tions arise  from  our  feeling  the  negative  part  as  first  (as  the  plux)  ? 
And  does  not  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  finding  it  all  right  nrise 
from  the  fact  of  an  opposite  relation  to  the  other  part  of  us  :  intuitions, 
as  it  were,  of  the  positive  portion,  which  are  true  ?  and  so,  without  a 
clear  distinction,  we  cannot  attain  any  general  positions  which  will  do  ? 
If  some  of  our  intuitions  are  false,  and  some  true — which  are  which, 
and  why  do  they  differ  ?  there  must  be  a  reason  and  necessity  and  la\r 
in  this.     Are  not  the  intuitions  of  the  altruistic  element  in  u.j  true  ; 
those  of  the  non-altruistic,  false  ? 

(Bain). — Is  there  not  an  obscurity  respecting  pleasure  and  pain, 
arbing  from  the  fact  of  our  only  being  conscious  of  a  thing  by  contrast  ? 
Unless  these  be  made  merely  subjective,  and  it  be  said  a  person  cannot 
be  in  pain  unless  he  knows  it,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  are  pleasures 
not  dependent  upon  previous  piin — a  constant  sense  of  pain  ?  [i.  e.,  of 
pain  objectively  defined;  of  what  we  know  as  pain  by  having  contrast.] 
Such  a  constant  state  of  course  could  not  be  « known  '  as  pain ;  but  why 
should  it  be  any  the  less  pain,  truly  and  in  fact  ? — any  less  an  evil  state, 
and  one  an  escape  from  which  would  be  a  gain  ? 

Again :  we  may  perhaps  think  that  the  state  in  which  primary  plea- 


pain  ;  and  this  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Would  a  person,  always  in  equal 
pain,  find  out  that  he  was  in  pain  ? — would  he  not  bo  conscious  only  of 
a  tendency  to  '  action,'  to  change  ?]  Then  one  has  to  seo  what  an  I  why 
pain  is  itself;  to  see  that  'necessary.'  If  such  activity  is  to  bo,  nvut 
there  not  be  pain  ?  therefore,  necessarily,  pain  to  t'.ie  sslf\  else  n  >  self- 
activity:  i.  e.,  «  self  involves  pain.  Is'it  not  that  the  fact  of  B  -ing  is 
tvil  to  the  self?  Surely  the  definition  of  pain  is,  simply,  'evil  to  tho 
self.'  Regarding  the  self  as  a  miuut  seems  to  involve  ull. 

Very  simple  u  that  confusion  about  existence  and  mode  (or  property) 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  <  matter '  question.  Evidently  it  is  the  samo 
thing  whether  •  a  thing  is  black,'  or  whether  there  «»•  a  black  thing.' 
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So,  when  we  feel  a  thing  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not,  thia  confusion 
must  ever  be  apt  to  arise,  and  one  or  other  will  be  preferred,  according 
as  it  is  easier  to  deny  the  existence,  or  admit  the  subjective  cause  of 
a  false  feeling  of  property.  In  tho  case  of  the  world  (owing  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  imaginary  spiritual,  &c.)  the  former  was  easier.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  Idealism :  it  was  an  instance  of  '  thought  taking  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance.' 

Philosophy  appears  so  abstruse  and  hard  because  it  has  been  so  per- 
plexed :  such  simple  things  have  been  twisted  (adding  to  the  infinite, 
e.  g.) :  so  that  when  we  say  the  simplest  things,  it  is  hard  not  to  im- 
agine something  else  is  meant. 

Surely,  weakest  of  all  arguments  for  '  matter,'  is  that  based  on  men 
acting  as  if  it  were :  when  this  must  be  the  same,  either  way ! 

Bain  (p.  544) :  '  that  an  object  is  no  more  than  all  its  properties.' — 
This  is  true  of  phenomena ;  but  it  should  not  be  said  of  'objects,'  unless 
clearly  explained.  Is  not  anything  necessarily  only  a  '  property,'  by  the 
very  fact  of  being  conceived  or  thought  ?  That  which  is  so  surely  can- 
not be  'substance.'  There  is,  e.  g.,  no  objection  in  saying  that  the 
hardness,  &c.,  constitute  the  flint;  but  then  they  are  not  its  'proper- 
ties,' they  are  it.  If  '  properties '  at  all,  they  are  properties  of  some- 
thing else  than  the  flint  they  constitute ;  and  if  so,  indeed,  the  flint  it- 
self is  a  '  property  '  of  something.  Also,  Bain  does  well  to  note  that 
the  force  exerted  in  volitional  operations  is  truly  that  of  the  body :  the 
'  spontaneous  '  physical  tendency  to  action. 

— i.  e.,  to  change :  and  as  one  change  can  only  be  by  the  existence  of 
others,  clearly,  by  linking  our  consciousness  with  this  tendency  to 
change,  we  have  power  given  us  over  changes  in  Nature. 
It  takes  away  the  impression  of  a  mysteriousness  in  it ;  for  the  sponta- 
neity of  an  organic  body  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  machine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  affirmation  of  the  sensational  consciousness  is 
that  we  have  a  certain  feeling,  and  that  its  sphere  is  not  objective. 
This  is  the  domain  of  the  rational. 

Does  not  this  strikingly  indicate  that  the  man  is  altruistic  ? — the  man- 
consciousness  is  objective. 

Not  only  is  this  evident  in  reason  [that  laws  of  thought  should  deter- 
mine thinking]  ;  but  is  it  not  so  in  fact  ?     The  sensational  conscious- 
ness is  made  subject  for  correcting :  we  distinguish  its  kinds  [see  how 
we  use  dreams]  ;  we  only  ascribe  to  it  authority  sometimes :  we  do,  in 
fact,  test  it  by  the  rational. 

In  giving  up  the  reality  of  dreams,  the  entire  authority  of  sensational 
consciousness  is  given  up. 

But  the  case  does  not  end  here.  This  suppresses  something  :  there 
is  the  conviction  of  an  objective  existence,  which  our  sensational  con- 
sciousness gives  us :  this  has  to  be  shown  necessary,  restored  and  in- 
terpreted. But  how  is  this  ?  why  must  it  be  ?  The  affirmation  of  the 
objective  cause  (apart  from  'qualities')  is  true;  the  rational  conscious- 
ness confirms  it ;  it  is  evidently  right :  but  how  comes  it  to  be  so  strong, 
apparently  as  the  sensational  consciousness  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  af- 
firmation is  truly  in  the  sensational  consciousness :  or  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  rational  ?  Should  we  not  analyze  here  ? 
—this  affirmation  of  the  external  object  is  on  the  part  (of  the  rational 


consciousness,  not  the  sensational ;  and  it  is  falsified  only  by  the  non- 
distinction  of  objective  and  subjective  'qualities.' 

Observe  how  tbe  denial  of  a  truth  on  account  of  mixed  error  is  the 
same  always:  viz.,  denying  an  existence  on  account  of  'qualities.'  So 
in  atheism",  is  there  not  the  denial  of  the  '  existence '  of  God  on  ac- 
count of  false  attributes  or  '  qualities '  ascribed  to  Him  ? 

'Space  and  time  are  subject  to  contradictions.' — True  :  here  is  the 
interpretation  of  Hamilton's  '  law  of  the  conditioned ' — that  which  shows 
it  necessary.  These  '  contradictions '  mean,  simply,  that  when  we  apply 
the  idea  of  existence  to  the  phenomenal,  it  will  not  agree.  This  is  right ; 
it  ought  not :  and  the  inference  is  clear — viz.  that  '  existence  '  does  not 
belong  to  it :  that  these  phenomenal  conditions  do  not  characterize  that 
which  is. 

Surely  this  is  the  truth  about  contradictions :  that  they  cannot  co- 
exist in  thought,  or  in  that  which  is  to  thought ;  i.  e.,  in  the  phenomenal. 
The  co-existence  of  contradictions,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  phenomenon. 
The  principle  has  authority  in  this  sphere ;  this  is  rightly  felt. 

So  the  phenomenon  being  taken  to  be,  it  has  naturally  been  assumed 
to  have  authority  respecting  being.  That  idea  is  a  form  of  making 
the  laws  of  our  thought  the  laws  of  Being. 

Surely  Hegel  is  right,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  co-existence  of  contradic- 
tions in  the  absolute.  And  see  here  what  an  analogy  opens :  is  not  this 
like  equilibrium  and  vibration  ? 

Equilibrium  is  co-existence  of  opposites  :  in  vibration  they  do  not 
co-exist.  So  phenomenon  is  to  the  absolute  as  vibration  is  to  equili- 
brium. Contradictions  cannot  coexist  in  the  thought-sphere,  because 
it  is  as  vibration :  it  is  contrary  to  its  nature. 

Then  observe  how  vibration  is  from  equilibrium  by  negation.  So  does 
not  that  which  is  to  thought  differ  by  negation  from  that  which  is ;  so 
in  it  contradictions  cannot  co-exist  ? 

Is  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  the  intellect  this  : — that 
whatever  is  presented  to  it  does  not  pertain  to  true  actual  exist- 
ence ?  In  the  other  view  there  must  be  pride,  either  direct  or  implicit 
— i.  e.,  we  must  either  say  '  we  can  know  all ' ;  or  must  mark  out  some 
things  as  not  to  be  understood :  these  being  two  forms  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual self-assertion. 

How  rightly  bold  was  Hegel,  when  he  found  that  investigation  led 
up  to  contradictions,  to  firmly  grasp  the  thing,  and  say  the  union  of 
.contradictions  was  the  fact.   And  how  the  asserting  this  of  the  absolute 
(or  Being)  necessarily  and  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  phenomenal, 
in  which  the  union  of  contradictions  is  not  the  fact,  but  is  excluded.  The 
distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  absolute  is  manifestly  here. 
But  then,  the  question  comes,  « why  do  tee— from  the  existence  of  the 
absolute,  in  which  contradictions  are  united — perceive  the  pheno- 
menal, in  which  they  cannot  be  ? ' 

And  again :  is  not  Hegel's  <  Being  =  nothing '  good  ?  Is  it  not  that  it 
is  the  not-being  of  the  negation  ? — it  is  no-thing  (i.  e.  phenomenal  thing). 
Thus  God  is  the  not  not-God.  Is  it  not  affirmation  by  two  negations  ? 
See  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  thing ' — does  it  not  rather  become  a 
truism  ? 
And  indeed,  shall  we  not  find  that  this  mystery  of  the  union  of  con- 
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tradictions  in  the  absolute — this  infinite  Being  with  not-being — is  but 
a  truism,  also  ? 

So,  too,  does  one  see  why  our  attempts  to  reason  (on  our  conceptions) 
ought  to  drive  us  into  contradictions  ?  And  does  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  (or  contradiction)  assume  a  new  meaning  ? — does  it  mean  '  this 
cannot  be  to  self',  cannot  be  the  phenomenon  '  ?  So  let  us  suppose- 
just  vaguely  guessing — these  demonstrations  should  be  true  only  of  the 
phenomenal,  and  the  things  disproved  be  true  actually  [considering  how 
differently  we  come  to  know  the  phenomenal  truth],  how  natural  we 
might  find  the  actual ;  how  true  [to  the  actual]  our  false  thoughts :  how 
the  natural  falseness  of  our  thoughts  (involving  the  co-existence  of  con- 
tradictions) is  accounted  for.  Here  would  be  indeed  a  suppression  for 
for  restoration. 

Here  is  a  thought  indeed,  which  surely  is  a  true  one.  It  is  this,  of 
which  the  phenomenon  is  our  necessary  false  thinking  thro'  ignorance  ; 
thro'  our  starting  ignorant.  Our  native  conceptions  are  true,  then — true 
to  the  actual ;  therefore  not  true  to  the  phenomenal :  and  we  have  to  learn 
the  phenomena],  and  give  up  that  other,  which  is  true  only  to  the  actual, 
and  in  which  contradictions  coexist.  So  the  instinctive  thought  is  to 
be  suppressed  for  another — true  to  the  phenomenon  (or  '  theory ') — in 
which  contradictions  do  not  coexist.  But  it  is  to  be  restored,  and  per- 
fected;  viz.,  with  knowledge  of  why  the  phenomenon  is  different. 
Surely  here  is  the  source  of  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  reason :  and 
see  how  Science  comes  to  this  very  point ;  pronouncing  our  knowledge 
thus  attained  (viz.  by  denying  the  co-existence  of  contradictions)  to  be 
only  of  phenomena. 

Is  it  not  truly  demonstrable,  from  the  characters  of  the  phenomenal, 
that  the  absolute  must  differ  from  it,  in  this  respect  ? 
Here  is  the  great  instance  of  suppression  for  restoration ;  and  it  must 
be  because  that  instinct,  tho'  true,  is  imperfect. 

May  not  the  source  of  the  contradictions  be  in  this  state  of  man  ?  It 
is  not  that  in  the  absolute  there  are  united  contradictions;  but  that, 
owing  to  man's  state,  it  must  be  so  to  him. 

And  is  there  not  here  the  reason  why  advance  in  thought  ever  means 
—and  is — union  of  opposites  ?  Is  it  not  ever  the  putting  the  man- 
view  and  the  si;lf-view  in  their  right  relations  ? — seeing  the  apparent 
oppositeness  to  be  one;  even  as  God's  self-assertion,  aud  the  crea- 
ture's self-sacrifice,  are  one  ? 

This  then  is  why,  to  us,  the  absolute  must  be  the  union  of  contra- 
dictions ;  and  so  one  sees  why  we  at  first  are  ever  thinking  wrongly, 
and  come  to  contradictions  :  this  shows  our  relation  to  the  absolute.  So 
we  have  to  suppress  for  the  phenomenal,  then  to  restore. 

Is  it  thus  that  new  truth  ever  comes  as  opposing  previous  ? — is  here, 
in  part,  the  necessity  of  hypothesis  ? 

So  the  actual,  the  absolute,  will  be  to  us  merely  the  perfection,  the  re- 
storation of  our  instinct. 

Is  not  this  the  same  as  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  work  of  science 
— that  it  is  to  make  us  know  the  deadness  in  man  ?  for  that  the  observ- 
ation is  wanted ;  and  then  to  restore  speculation  ?  That  instinct  is  not 
false ;  by  it  we  have  right  knowledge  ;  only  we  must  remember  the 
condition.  Speculate,  remembering  man's  condition — his  self  a  negative 
—and  the  result  will  be  very  different  from  that  which  ensues  when  we 
think  of  it  as  being,  or  positive. 


la  not  that  union  of  opposites,  in  thought,  ever  the  putting  into 
right  relation  the  <  man- view '  and  the  '  self- view  '  ?  And  is  not  the 
externally-perceived  contradiction  from  our  own  twofoldness  ;  from  the 
union  of  opposites  in  ourselves — of  plus  and  minus — of  altruistic  and 
not-altruistic  ?  It  is  not  that  the  absolute  is  such,  but  that  we  are  soj 
therefore,  phenomenal! ',/  the  absolute  must  be  PO.  This  phenomenon  is 
accounted  for :  viz.,  of  the  absolute  being,  to  our  thought,  union  of  op- 
posites. 

So,  too,  does  one  see  how  that  which  is  to  the  self  (the  subjective 
twofoldness  being  gone)  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  union  of  opposites  ? 
And  then  again,  that  which  is  to  the  altruistic,  to  the  plus  alone,  also 
will  no  more  be  union  of  opposites  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ? 
In  short,  does  not  our  ordinary  conception  of  God,  and  the  world  be- 
sides, mean  in  truth  this  necessary  twofoldness  to  us,  because  in  us  ? 

Is  there  here  a  key  also  to  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the 
actual  world  ?     Look  at  Mill's  example  :  '  a  tree  cannot  at  once  be  a 
tree,  and  not  a  tree.'     True ;  phenomenally — if  speaking  only  of  the 
phenomenon — it  cannot ;  but  may  not  this  be  a  clue  to  what  the  tree 
is  ?     Perhaps  it  is  exactly  not  a  tree.     Is  not  the  moon  at  once  a  disc, 
and  not  a  disc  ?     Is  not  this  the  question  merely  of  truth  and  appear- 
ance, coming  before  us  in  this  artificial  way,  of  whether  contradic- 
tions can  co-exist  ?  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  lie  merely  in  the  way  of 
putting  it.     Of  course  an  object  can  be  one  thing  to  one  faculty,  and 
another  to  another.     Cannot  the  same  thing  be  sound  to  the  ear,  and 
motion  to  the  eye?  so  may  not  a  tree  be  phenomenally  a  tree,  actually 
not  a  tree  ?    Our  perplexity  simply  comes  from  putting  the  phenomenal 
for  the  existing.     Recognize  that  the  phenomenal  must  be  the  phenom- 
enon of  something  else,  and  all  is  done.     So  a  tree  is  at  once  a  tree  and 
not  a  tree  (not  in  itself,  but  to  us) :  and  in  this  is  not  the  relation  of 
the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  to  be  found  ?    Observe :  it  is  the  nature 
of  a  (phenomenal)  tree  to  be  also  not  a-tree ;  and  seeing  this,  is  not  our 
way  made  clearer  to  ask  '  what  is  it '  ? 

How  far  does  it  limit  the  Infinite  (or  Being)  to  speak  of  it  as  in 
forms ;  and,  therefore,  with  relative  not-being  ?  Is  it  not  thus  from  the 
self?  Is  it,  then,  that  God's  Being  truly  is  self-Being  ;  but  to  our  self- 
pr  phenomenally,  it  is  altruistic  ?  Is  not  here  the  basis  of  God's  altru, 
istic  being  ? — viz.,  the  necessity  of  opposites  in  Him  to  us  (from  oppo- 
sites  in  us).  To  our  self  God's  being  must  be  in  others ;  i.  e.,  it  must 
be  in  not- God. 

Is  not  this  that  God  must  be  and  not-be ;  or,  must  be  self  and  not- 
self  ?  This  seems  to  be  it ;  for  in  truth  to  affirm  God  to  be  altruistic 
(only)  is,  in  one  sense,  to  deny  Him  ;  and  it  is  here  it  is  necessary 
that  to  our  self  God  should  not-be— only  so  can  He  be. 

In  being  Himself,  God  must  be  other  to  our  self:  He  is  that  which 
is  not  being  ourself:— to  be,  and  not  to  be  such  self,  is  to  be  other.     So 
it  only  means,  that  for  us  to  be,  truly,  is  to  have  this  self-being  done 
away. 

Is  not  our  feeling  a  negation  (our  'self')  as  Being  the  interpretation 
of  almost  all  ?— e.  g.,  Being  must  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  negation, 
if  we  are  feeling  and  thinking  of  negation  as  Being.  Hence,  e.  g.,  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation  in  the  Divine :  the  error  is  that  it  is  « being '  that 
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is  thought  to  be  thus  annihilated,  instead  of  negation.      And  see  ho\r 
like  this  doctrine  is  to  the  scriptural  one,  of  being  '  dead  in  [or  with] 
Christ ' : — why  should  abstract  statements,  that  do  but  repeat  these  words 
in  other  forms,  provoke  hostility  ? 

Is  not  our  infinite  (i.  e.,  the  one  we  think)  a  seZ/-infinite  ?  so  the  re- 
joction  of  it  is  right  [Mansellj.  But  surely  that  is  a  negative,  or  minus 
infinite — the  opposite"! 

So  we  see  the  good  of  the  self,  in  the  need  of  an  'opposite '  to  us  for 
everything.  It  is  true  we  are  better  still  without  it,  but  only  after 
having  had  it.  Has  not  this  a  meaning  : — is  not  the  self  thus  neces- 
sary for  us  ?  Were  not  life  itself  nothing  to  us  except  through  self- 
sacrifice  ?  So  Christ,  for  His  own  sake,  was  dead  and  raised. 

Nominalism  and  Realism  surely  are  to  be  seen  quite  afresh,  thro*  this 
perception  of  phenomenon  and  fact:  they  represent  the  phenomenal  and 
actual  thought.  Realism  is  the  instinctive,  imperfect  form;  therefore 
suppressed,  because  it  would  not  apply  to  the  phenomenon.  It  is  sup- 
pressed for  a  phenomenal  view. 

If  the  absolute — or  truly  existing — is  not  to  be  conceived  [i.  e., 
thought],  then  is  nothing  idler  than  to  try  to  make  our  thoughts  conform 
to  any  existence :  it  is  not  their  nature  or  idea.  Let  us  accept  the  con- 
dition ;  not  affirm  it  and  violate  it  at  once.  Men  have  evidently  gone 
wrong  in  the  past  thro'  not  knowing  this  nature  of  thought ;  but  we  do 
not  yet  avail  ourselves  of  our  better  knowledge. 

Is  not  the  self  the  substratum  of  the  mental,  as  matter  is  of  the  phy- 
sical ?  and  so,  like  matter,  it  could  not  be  found  or  warranted,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  There  is  '  self  in  the  same  sense  as  there  is  'matter* 
— we  perceive  it :  or  rather,  our  perception  makes  us  'naturally  infer'  it. 
We  want  to  know  what  it  is  altogether  which  makes  us  have  such  per- 
ceptions and  inferences. 

Realism,  then,  is  a  treating  the  phenomenal  as  existing  [or  actual]  ; 
assuming  an  underlying  unity  for  that  which  is  not.  There  is  that  only 
for  that  which  is — for  the  actual. 

Is  there  a  parallel  in  the  relation  of  '  things '  to  the  '  idea '  ?     Is  it 

not  good,  also,  that  this  underlying  of  the  phenomenal  must  be  called 

'  idea '  ?     Is  there  not  a  deep  Tightness  here  ? 

Nominalism,  then,  is  treating  the  phenomenal  as  actual;  i.  e.,  applying 
to  that  which  is  that  which  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  [as  realism  is  ap- 
plying to  the  phenomenal  that  which  is  true  only  of  the  actual.]  So 
Realism  and  Nominalism  are  reduced  to  law — are  instances  of  a  law. 
The  one  i«i  the  instinct,  the  other  the  suppression,  or  theory  :  these  are 
ever  such. 

In  respect  to  Realism  again : — -if  material  things  be  really  negations, 
still  there  needs  no  underlying  existence;  their' 'being,'  &c.,  is  de- 
termined by  the  external.  So  is  not  this  the  true  idea  for  material 
things :  that  they — and  all  their  changes  and  processes — are  by  action 
external  te  them  ?  this  is  exactly  the  idea  of  their  being  inert.  And  see 
how  this  exists,  implicitly,  in  the  doctrine  of  all  material  changes  being 
from  God's  action,  effected  from  without.  So  this  idea  is  shown  neces- 
sary. 

Is  it  not  thus : — in  order  to  be,  a  thing  must  have  this  underlying 
unity.  This  is  from  the  nature  of  Being ;  because  it  is  altruist.  So  to 
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disprove  this  '  underlying '  of  anything,  or  to  prove  that  it  is  an  '  idea' 
only,  is  simply  to  prove  that  it  is  not-,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  phenomenon  (or 
negative).     Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  use  of  the  term 
1  idea '  for  the  basis  of  the  phenomenal  ? 

"With  regard  to  contradictory  inconceivalles.— '  If  proposition  No.  1 
be  inconceivable,  it  is  naught ;  if  proposition  No.  2  be  so,  it  is  naught ; 
.but  if  they  be  also  contradictory,  then  one  is  true :  which  proves  the 
.Christian  religion,'  &c.  [Sat.  Rev.~\  And  how  simple  the  case  is;  and 
how  beautifully  all  this  resolves  itself.  The  union  of  contradictions  is 
not  excluded;  it  is  only  a  third  inconceivable.  And  here  is  the  solu- 
tion :  the  absolute,  the  actual — essence,  or  Being — this  is  the  union  of 
the  opposites ;  or  rather,  that  in  which  the  opposites  are  united,  and 
from  which  they  come. 

Here  is  the  fact  accounted  for  of  these  opposites  being  presented  to 

thought  at  all :  that  '  law  of  the  conditioned '  itself;  which  Hamilton 

leaves  entirely  unaccounted  for. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  actual  (or  Being)  :  the  phenomenal  is  dif- 
ferent; of  it  one  of  the  contradictory  inconceivables  is  true  ;  i.  e.,  phe- 
nomenally true: — e.g.,  space  is  ' phenomenally '  infinite.  Is  not  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon  always  this — this  negative  ?  We  have  an 
illustration  in  '  free-will.'  Our  freewill  is  phenomenal  only  ;  and  it  is 
(phenomenally)  not-determined  :  God's  free-will  is  actual ;  and  it  is 
both — in  it  are  the  opposites  united ;  i.  e.,  not-determined,  and  yet  is 
determined.  Now  this  we  know  ;  actually,  and  in  our  Being  or  expe- 
rience— viz.  in  love ;  where  we  feel  that  we  are  perfectly  free,  and  yet 
know  and  are  conscious  that  we  could  not  do  otherwise  :  our  will  is  at 
once  free,  and  determined.  Thus  is  practically  shown  at  once  how  we 
can  know  God,  and  yet  cannot  conceive  Him.  That  God  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Bible  in  this  way  of  union  of  contradictions  is  evident  :— 
'  He  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  repent ';  and  '  He  repenteth  Him  of 
'the  evil,'  &c.  But  of  the  phenomenal  this  union  cannot  be  affirmed  ; 
it  must  be  either  one  or  the  other :  e.  g.,  space  cannot  be  both  finite  and 
infinite ;  it  means  that  it  is  phenomenal  only.  So  we  have  a  test  by 
which  to  know  the  phenomenal  from  the  actual.  The  doctrine  of  al- 
truist Being  is  but  an  instance  of  this  law  of  union  of  opposites  in  the 
actual — in  that  which  is. 

Then  see  in  man  this  union  of  opposites — the  two  selfs.     Both  these 
are  '  wo '  (we  are  altruist  and  not-altruist) :  so  man  belongs  to  Being  \ 
he  is  not  phenomenal.     Then,  if  both  these  opposites  are  « we,'  what 
is  the  bearing  on  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being?  Can  it  be  that 
God  is  at  once  creator  and  creature  ?  [i.  e.,  the  living,  the  being  of  the 


creature  ;  but  not  in  us  in  so  far  as  we  are  wanting  ?]  Is  there  not 
here  a  deeper  reason  for  the  self,  the  minus,  in  man  ?  the  necessity  of 
opposites  in  the  phenomenal  ?  To  say  that  '  Being  '  to  the  in- 
tellect is  opposites— i.  e.,  0  ;  i.  e.,  is  not  to  the  intellect— is  merely  that 
it  cannot  be  conceived.  Show  the  necessity  of  « intellect '  at  all  (such 
as  ours),  and  we  show  the  necessity  of  all  this  about  the  phenomenal— 
of  all  the  '  opposites,'  &c.  And  is  not  the  '  intellect '  involved  in  self- 
or  not-altruistic,  being  ?  And  does  not  being,  as  altruistic,  involve 
being  not-altruistic,  also  ? 

Hamilton  is  right  as  to  the  necessity  of  believing  what  is  inconceiv- 
able;  it  is  a  right  principle,  only  wrongly  applied.     Nay,  as  the  phe- 
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tiomenat  cannot  be  both  the  contradictions  at  once,  the  principle  of  the 
excluded  middle  is  also  justified  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal ;  it  is  true 
of  it :  but  its  application  to  the  absolute  is  an  instance  of  treating  the 
phenomenal  as  the  absolute. 

This  suggests :  shall  not  man  also.be  'justified  ' — his  self  shown  right, 
only  wrongly  applied  :  'justified  in  the  spirit '?  Is  here  a  reference 
to  our  feeling,  not  our  being,  being  wrong ;  our  having  a  wrong  con- 
sciousness ;  our  'self  only  wrongly  applied,  or  treated?  It  is  in- 
volved, has  its  place  in,  the  absolute  altruistic  Being. 

There  are  three  inconceivables — the  two  opposites,  and  their  union 
or  coexistence :  now,  of  these,  the  last  is  true  of  the  absolute — of  that 
which  is  :  and  this  is  right ;  for  that  is  the  most,  which  ever  must  be 
the  standard,  the  primary.  Ever  the  most  is  the  right  to  have  as  the 
Being ;  ever  derive  by  minus. 

Is  not  this  why  the  '  root '  (in  words,  e.  g.)  is  ever  the  simple ;  why 
we  instinctively  derive  compounds  from  the  simples,  which  are  less"? 
and,  going  farther  back  still,  see  how  we  derive  these  from  no  phy- 
sical at  all ;  i.  e.,  from  no-thing.  Here  the  doctrine  of  'creation  from 
nothing'  is  justified;  it  has  new  meaning,  thus. 

The  simple — the  least  physical  (or  phenomenal) — is  truly  the  most : 
the  absence  of  it  being  truly  the  most  of  all.  The  physical  is  from  the 
not-physical. 

The  nature  of  the  absolute  [or  that  which  is]  is  shown  by  this :  that 
•when  the  phenomenal  is  considered  as  existing,  two  (inconceivable)  op- 
posites come  up  in  respect  to  it :  Being  is  such  as  to  cause  this  to  be. 
But  the  phenomenal  is  known  to  be  only  phenomenal  because,  in  respect 
to  it  there  cannot  be  the  union  of  the  opposites,  which  is  the  condition 
of  being.     The  true  reason  of  this  *  oppcsiteness '  being,  not  that  the 
actual  is  from  any  such  union,  but  that  it  is  such  to  tho  finite  intellect, 
when  employed  upon  it ;  as  a  solid  body  is  to  the  eyes.     The  actual  is 
thus  to  the  intellect  as  the  solid  is  to  the  eyes :  because  it  is — is  sub- 
stantial. 

This  '  actual '  relation,  surely,  is  the  true  reason  why  we  have  two 
eyes :  the  sensuous  must  conform  to  the  actual.  The  intellectual  thua 
is  twofold ;  and  thus  is  adapted  to  deal  with  the  actual,  as  the  eyes  are 
with  a  solid ;  viz.,  by  this  very  perception  of  opposites  at  once.  And 
may  we  not  see  illustrated  the  non-union  of  opposites  in  the  phenom- 
enal, by  the  impossibility  of  union  of  opposites  to  the  eyes  in  pictures  ; 
or  that  which  is  mere  appearance,  or  surface.  It  is  our  feeling  of  this 
(with  our  false  feeling  respecting  the  phenomenal,  and  thought  of  it  as 
existing')  that  has  given  rise  to  tjiis  metaphysical  doctrine  :  the  intellect 
demands  opposites,  and  finds  that  in  the  merely  phenomenal  they  can- 
not be  together ;  and  then,  thinking  the  phenomenal  to  exist,  we  are 
puzzled.  It  is  as  if  an  ignorant  person  were  embarrassed  about  a  pic- 
ture—about its  not  being  solid  (or  union  of  opposites  to  the  eyes). 

When  we  say  that  the  truth  about  God  is  that  He  is  one  and  many 
[Trinity]  ;  that  He  does,  and  does  not,  repent,  &c. ;  we  do  not  mean 
that  He  is  truly  one  way,  and  phenomneally  the  other  ;  but  that  He  is 
both  equally  and  in  the  same  relation.     Now  does  not  the  old  idea  of 
'  general  law '  and  special  interference  [or  direct  action]  form  an  instance 
of  this  ?     Is  it  not  justified,  included  under  that' law  of  union  of 'oppo- 
site* ?     So  His  action  is  uncha'rig'rng'  lav  PI  l  Mng  'special'  operatfohv- 
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And  again :  does  He  not  punish  and  destroy  in  saving  and  giving  life  ? 

This  last  we  see :  by  the  nature  of  our  self.     So  He  asserts  Himself  in 

sacrifice  of  Himself:  that  is  His  self-assertion.     So  His  repenting  it 

His  not-repenting :  His  trineness  is  His  unity ;  His  wrath  is  His  love. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  oppositeness  does  not  come  merely  from  op- 

posites  in  us — from  our  self,  which  makes  saving  to  be  destruction — 

but  rather,  this  must  be  the  case  with  us  as  an  instance  of  a  more 

general  fact.     Because  the  fact  is  as  it  is  we  must  be  such  that  our 

being  saved  must  be  a  destruction  :  therefore  we  are  thus. 

Thinking  thus  of  Being  as  union  of  opposites,  do  we  not  see  it  one 
and  many ;  eternal,  and  in  time ;  infinite,  and  finite  ?  and  does  not 
this  give  hints  how  all  is ;  why  the  universe  is  such  as  it  is  ?  does 
it  not  give  the  phenomenon  of  the  world  ?     Is  it  not  that  '  Being'  must 
be  God  and  the  created  universe  ?     Does  not  the  uuion  of  opposites  in 


when  God  is  regarded  as  '  Being.' 

With  regard  to  space  and  motion  : — motion  is  subjective ;  it  is  tho 
essence  of  the  active  sense.  Then,  of  course,  space  also  must  be  sub- 
jective— they  are  inseparable ;  and  space  is,  surely,  thro'  and  from 
motion.  Then  see  how  beautiful  it  is  that  space  is  '  not-being  ' :  what 
a  light  this  casts  back  upon  motion. 

With  regard  to  Realism  and  Nominalism. — There  is  'man,'  or  hu- 
manity; but  there  is  not  'a  flock,'  only  so  many  sheep.     Why  is  the 
difference  ? — is  it  not  that  the  sheep  are  themselves  only  phenomenal  ? 
Observe,  there  are  '  sheep '  in  a  sense  in  which  there  is  not  a  '  flock ' : 
one  exists  to  touch,  the  other  only  to  thought. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  introduce  the  idea  of  '  existence  to  our  various 
faculties '?— thus,  that  'real'  (the  'sheep,' or  'flock,'  &c.)  exists  to 
thought,  as  the  material  sheep  exist  to  touch.  Humanity  not  only 
exists  to  thought — it  is ;  yet  it  is  in  being  conscious  only  ?  Thus  we 
may  extend  the  idea  familiar  to  us  thro'  dreams — of  perceiving,  or 
thinking  of,  certain  things,  because  they  are ;  and  of  others,  tho'  they 
are  not. 

Surely  there  is  a  relation  between  man  existing  only  in  being  conscious, 
and  '  things '  existing  only  to  thought,  or  to  perception  :  some  connec- 
tion in  reason ;  some  reason  in  the  one  why  the  other  should  be. 

Is  it  not  an  error  to  affirm  the  '  realist '  existence  only  because  it  is 
an  error  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  material  phenomena  themselves  ? 
i.  e.,  are  not  the  two  on  the  same  basis  ? — the  one  exists  to  the  thought, 
as  much  as  the  other  exists  to  the  touch. 

If  there  is  no  '  flock '  apart  from  human  intelligence,  then  there  are 
certainly  no  *  sheep.'  The  realist  says,  *  there  could  be  no  '  flock  '  to 
my  mind,  if  there  had  not  first  been  one  to  some  other  (i.  e.  divine) 
mind.' 

But  see,  then :  men  finding  that  the  « flock  '  is  not  a  true  existence,  is 
only  a  roundabout  way  of  perceiving  that  the  *  sheep '  are  not :  it  is  the 
way  they  find  that  out :  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  true  non-exist- 
ence of  the  physical  thing  is  first  shown  by  the  mental— the  wrong  con- 
ception  is  exposed  by  that  logical  deduction.  So  we  see  the  weakness 
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of  Nominalism :  it  rejects  the  consequence,  but  holds  on  the  premiss  ; 
and  so  has  to  affirm  the  same  consequence  in  another  form — viz.,  to  af- 
firm matter.  See,  too ;  the  physical  '  man,'  or  men,  dq  not « exist,'  any 
more  than  the  '  sheep ' ;  it  is  as  spiritual  that  '  man  '  is.  So,  perhaps, 
as  spiritual,  there  is  a  '  flock'  (?  church).  Perhaps  literally,  in  the  spi- 
ritual, Christ  is  a  Lamb ;  and  men  truly,  and  in  the  actual,  are  the 
'  flock,'  the  '  sheep.' 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  absolute  is  inconceivable 
to  us. 

Especially  those  must  hold  this  who  think  that  it  is  to  us  that  it  is  so ; 
not  to  intellect,  as  such :  i.  e.f  to  those  who  hold  intellect  to  be  in 
God. 

Is  not  this  the  reason: — that  to  intellect  it  is  union  of  opposites  ?  i.  e., 
that  intellect  is  such  that  it  is  thus  to  it.  Or  can  we  go  farther  ? — is  it 
as  the  eyes  can  only  see  surface ;  as  *  substance '  is  invisible  to  them  ? 
Can  we  see  here  why  intellect  is  to  '  essence '  as  sight  is  to  solidity  or 
physical  substance  ?  Is  it  that  intellect  must  be  thus  related,  be- 
cause, like  sight,  it  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  appearances  of 
things  ;  and  so,  like  the  eyes,  it  has  the  power,  by  uniting  opposite  ap- 
pearances, of  perceiving  the  substance  too  ?  What  extension  and  accu- 
racy this  might  give  to  our  knowledge. 

Is  there  a  farther  parallel  here  : — does  intellect  only  see  color  ?  and, 
thro'  it,  form,  shape,  relations,  distances,  &c.  ?  Is  there  color  to  in- 
tellect ?  We  speak  of  light — has  not  color  its  place  too  ?  Is  here 
the  secret  of  intellectual  differences  ? 

Is  it  not  the  case,  too,  that  the  intellect  truly  can  deal  with  '  essence  * 
as  the  eyes  can  with  '  substance '  ?  As  we  see  solidity,  shall  we  not  find 
we  can  conceive  *  essence '  ?  and  understand  why  we  have  thought  we 
could  not;  viz.,  because  we  have  been  ascribing  '  existence'  to  pheno- 
mena :  as  if  we  had  ascribed  existence  to  '  appearances.'  Were  there 
not  a  similar  difficulty  in  that  ? 

Are  not  those  old  disputes,  about  Realism  and  its  opposite — whether 
the  mind  adds  any  elements  in  the  process  of  observation — solved,  by 
aeeing  that  physical  objects  are  the  phenomena  of  something  else  ?  and 
remembering  there  is  another  object  to  which  our  thoughts  have  to  be 
carried,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that  we  must  abstain 
from  thinking  of  the  physical  as  we  otherwise  should  do. 

Recognizing  the  negative  character  of  the  '  self,'  how  simply  the 
1  negations '  in  thought  appear.  They  are  then  the  necessary  pheno- 
menon of  affirmation  (negation  of  negation).  By  postulating  a  neg- 
ation, affirmation  is  made  to  have  the  phenomenal  aspect  of  negation. 
And  especially  in  relation  to  God — to  '  Being ' — it  is  evident  how  His 
nature  must  be  described  by  negations  [the  '  not '  of  us] :  fn-finite,  06- 
eolute,  not-temporal,  &c. 

'  We  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  infinite  and  finite  as  existing  to- 
gether,' &c.  [Mansef].  Why  obliged  ?— why  not  think  the  finite  only 
exists  relatively  ?  only  '  exists  to  us ' ;  is  what  we  feel  to  exist,  but  does 
not  ?  There  is  no  reason  against  this,  except  that  very  assumption  of 
what  God  may,  or  may  not,  do. 

Why  should  He  not  have  caused  us  to  have  a  feeling  which  has  led 
us  into  mistake,  until  now  that  we  correct  it  ? 

That  very  doctrine  is  our  being  under  illusion :  viz.,  we  are  deluded  in 
that  instinctive  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  oar  intellect. 


This  is  it : — we  naturally  believe  both  intellect  and  sense  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  examine,  we  find  out  that  they  differ.  Then  of  course  ia 
a  temporary  hitch,  until  we  find  out  which  to  subordinate  :  for  this  is 
the  question— which  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  other :  intellect  or 


We  will  cleave  to  the  authority  of  sense  ;  but  it  is  as  futile — and  indeed, 
is  exactly  the  same — as  an  argument  of  sense  against  mathematics. 
The  fact  is,   sense   must  be  interpreted  according  to  mathematics. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  necessity:  this  interpret  ability  of   sense.     Things 
must  go  this  way   by  law  of  least  resistance.     And  so  again,   this 
is  the  relation  of  intellect  and  conscience  :  intellect  is  '  interpretable  '  to 
it ;  not  to  sense  :  so  conscience  is  not  '  interpretable '  to  intellect.     But 
is  there  anything  to  which  conscience  is  interpretable  ?     [This  being 
'  interpretable '  is  being  capable  of  considerations  which  allow  of  differ- 
ent results.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  falseness  of  consciousness  enables  us  to  see  how 
a  thing  may  le  something  very  different  from  what  it  is  to  our  consci- 
ousness ;  and  thus  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  anything,  it  does  not  in- 
volve that  it  should  be  so  to  our  consciousness  [as  phenomenally  to  af- 
firm a  thing  to  be  such  and  such,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  such  to  our 
sense].  So  if  in  scripture,  e.  g.,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  one  thing  and  we 
feel  it  otherwise,  it  does  not  follow  there  is  any  contradiction,  or  figure, 
or  need  for  reconciling  even  ;  but  only  to  understand  the  laws  of  our 
consciousness. 

Let  us  take  Being  as  divine ;  and  hold  that  whatever  is  not  divine,  is 
not-being : — how  simple  and  right  it  is.  For  observe :  this  '  Being ' 
we  do  not  know,  do  not  conceive  ;  then  evidently  we  cannot  say  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  phenomenon  resulting  from  its  absence.  To  dog- 
matize about  that  would  imply  a  key  to  '  Being '  which  we  repudiate. 

And  observe,  how  our  dogmatism  on  that  subject  does  mean  that  we 

have  not  practically  recognized  the  admitted  limits  of  our  knowledge 

here. 

We  must  learn  what  the  phenomenon,  to  our  consciousness,  of  negation 
or  absence  of  Being  will  be,  by  experience ;  and  if  anything  is  evidently 
not  divine,  or  « negation ' — if  of  anything  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  a 
result  of  absence  of  being — we  may  learn,  by  that,  what  the  'being* 
is.  If,  e.  g.,  by  such  absence,  i.  e.  such  being  not-divine,  there  arises, 
to  our  consciousness,  a  '  self,'  and  self-consciousness  such  as  ours,  what 
can  better  indicate  the  nature  of  '  Being '  ?  We  have  a  consciousness 
that  is  in  timo,  and  in  space  (which  are  negations). 

How  good  it  is  to  solve  that  question  of  time  and  space  as  '  entities,' 

by  seeing  them  negative  :— that  question  of  whether  they  exist  or  not, 

of  course  must  have  been  an  inextricable  puzzle. 

A  consciousness  of  inert  things,  of  arbitrariness  and  limitation— i.  e.  of 
self — what  can  be  simpler  than  this :  what  more  evidently  indicate 
what  Being  must  be  ?  and  so,   by  giving  us  Being,  self  must  be  de- 
stroyed.    Surely  this  holds  in  respect  to  personality.    God  must  be  per- 
sonal (conscious)  because  the  opposite  is  se//-conscious,  se/f-personal. 
^  While  Science  is  founded  on,  and  lives  by,  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  effecting  our  impressions,  philosophy  strives  (but  in  vain)  to 
establish  a  foundation  on  the  opposite ;  on  the  ground  of  their  right- 
•ffete,  or  that  they  do  not  need  correcting.     Here  ia  the  reason  of  their 


different  issues.  Now  why  might  we  not  as  well  object  to  Science  that 
that  basis  involves  our  being  under  delusion ;  that  God  has  given  us  fa- 
culties only  to  mock  and  deceive  us  ?  Why  is  it  different  in  philoso- 
phy ?  what  is  the  difficulty  here  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  have  found  the 
falsity  of  the  impression,  without  having  recognized  the  means  of  cor- 
recting it  ? 

May  we  not  be  sure,  that  if  it  were  not  false,  and  if  we  had  not  the 
means  of  correcting  it,  men  would  never  have  questioned  it  ? 
Are  we  not  as  it  would  have  been  if  men,  before  Science  arose,  had 
found  out  that  our  particular  impressions  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; 
but   had  not  recognized  any  means  and  rules  for  correcting  them  ? 
Would  not  a  similar  position  have  been  taken  respecting  them ;  and  the 
same  arguments  used — that  we  were  not  under  illusion,  that  we  must 
believe  our  impressions,  &c.  ?     Nay,  was  not  this  actually  the  case? — 
was  there  not  just  such  a  battle  ?  [witness  the  refusing  to  use  the  tele- 
scope, &c.]     Was  not  this  truly  the  position  maintained  %during  the 
'  dark  ages ' ? 

Is  not  our  wrong  idea  here  (that  our  impressions  are  correct)  due 
fundamentally  to  a  wrong  idea  of  ourselves ;  viz.  that  we  are  such,  or 
BO  circumstanced,  that  we  ought  to  have  correct  impressions ;  i.  e.,  that 
our  impressions  ought  to  answer  to  the  fact  [ought  not  to  be  pheno- 
menal] ?  It  is  here  we  want  to  learn  better ;  to  recognize  the  necessity 
and  Tightness  of  our  having  inaccurate  impressions  ? 

Do  they  not  necessarily  pertain  to,  and  are  only  right  to,  a  self-con- 
sciousness  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  a  false  idea  of  '  ourselves/ 
as  a  false  idea  of  self:  and,  altogether,  is  our  false  opinion  respecting 
ourselves  ever  the  result  of  that  false  opinion  about  self?  And  is  not 
this  a  taking  phenomenon  for  Being  ? — is  not  self  phenomenon  ? 

If  our  impressions  are  false,  then  the  consequences— the  results  in 
our  ideas  flowing  from  them — also  are  erroneous  :  so,  e.  g.,  we  think  er- 
roneously about  absorption  in  God  being  loss.  A  false  feeling  in  things 
like  this  is  naturally  connected  with  such  false  natural  impressions  :  it 
is  only  natural  we  should  have  to  alter  these ;  should  find  them  wrong. 
Take  away  the  properties  due  to  the  '  senses ' — i.  e.,  to  sensuous  per- 
ception— and  we  take  away  those  which  are  '  material.'  So  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves :  the  mind — the  man — is  immaterial.  Is  not  here  the 
puzzle :  how  we  have  arrived  at  that,  yet  still  try  to  hold  on  to  the 
material  too  ?  Then  what  causes  us  to  perceive  so  as  to  introduce  the 
qualities  which  are  *  material '  ?  Is  it  not  this  which  constitutes  our 
being  in  the  flesh,  &c.  ?  and  is  it  not  a  negative  ? 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  actual — that  union  of  opposites — how 
interesting  it  is  to  see  that  our  consciousness  does  lead  us  into  contra, 
dictions.  Do  we  not  see  as  in  a  glass  now,  and  have  to  trace  things  by 
the  rule  of  '  opposites '  ?  Is  this  the  reason  of  reflection  in  glass — of 
the  laws  of  reflection  of  light,  &c. — because  of  the  nature  of  our  actual 
relations  ?  and  does  this  connect  itself  with  the  union  of  opposites  ? 

Is  it  not  the  law,  that  by  a  little  exact  observation  we  arrive  at  the 
general  law  or  conception  of  a  thing,  and  then  trace  out  details  again  ? 
So  are  we  not  to  be  with  respect  to  the  whole — to  the  entire  sphere  of 
thought  ?  by  such  examination,  as  now,  to  attain  a  general  conception, 
perfect  and  fulfilled  ;  and  then  to  trace  and  apply  to  details  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  actual  as  the  spiritual  is  infinitely  simpler  than 


those  now  held  ••  indeed,  what  can  the  assertion  of  the  nnintelligible- 
ness  of  things  mean,  except  that  the  notions  we  have  formed  are  unin- 
telligible ?  [this  is  what  we  say,  instead  of  investigating  them.]  Let 
it  be  granted  that  a  new  doctrine  is  unintelligible  :  observe,  that  is  only 
what  the  accepted  ones  certainly  are  ;  it  is  necessarily  so,  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  opinion  that  things  cannot  be  understood :  for  upon  what  else 
can  that  rest  than  that  the  ideas  entertained  are  unintelligible  ? 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  if  you  give  a  child  a  piece  of  wood  shaped 
like  a  box,  it  will  not  suspect  it  is  not,  but  will  break  its  nails  in  at- 
tempts to  open  it ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  a  real  box,  it  would  hare 
been  opened  easily.     So  do  not  men  puzzle  themselves  over  questions 
which  are  not  truly  questions  at  all — never  suspecting  it  ? 

By  intellectual  activity  of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  will  be  true  to 
the  senses,  but  we  can  tell  what  will  be  true  to  the  intellect ;  i.  e.,  the 
forms  or  conceptions,  or  relations,  under  which  all  that  is  to  sense  mus; 
be  to  the  intellect. 

So  the  idea  of  affirming  by  the  exercise  of  intellect  (the  old  specu- 
lation) what  would  be,  or  must  be,  to  sense,  was  a  right  idea,  wrongly 
applied. 

And  this  means  that  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  as  such,  should  be  on 
the  '  abstract,'  as  we  say ;  on  conceptions.  Such  is  mathematics ;  such, 
too,  should  be  metaphysics. 

'  The  rational  consciousness  should  determine  what  we  think,  and  thus 
sense  and  reason  are  harmonized.' — True :  if  reason  does  its  work ;  i.e.,  if 
it  does  not  crush,  but  fully  account  for,  the  sensational.  E.  g.,  in  idealism, 
reason  disproves  matter ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  our  sensational 
consciousness  (which  is  the  perception  of  it) ;  so  there  is  a  strife  ;  the 
rational  consciousness  does  not  fulfil  its  part ;  it  does  not  show  why 
there  must  be  such  sensational :  it  does  not  recognize  the  subjective 
condition  of  man. 

As  for  that  asserted  intuitive  conviction  of  the  existence  of  physical 
things,  it  is  a  totally  incorrect  representation.  "What  we  have  is  a  con- 
viction of  « external '  existence  (which  we  ought  to  have)  ;  and  this  we 
apply  to  whatever  answers  to  our  state  of  knowledge  ;  as  much  to  ap- 
pearances to  sight,  as  to  that  which  is  to  touch.  But  now  we  are,  as  it 
•were  in  the  touch-stage :  we  have  learnt  to  understand  sight,  but  not 
touch. 

>    It  is  curious  about  that  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qua- 
lities of  matter:  how  we  feel  it,  but  it  cannot  be  exactly  expressed, 
surely  because  wrongly  conceived.     Is  not  the  true  relation  one  to  our 
senses — to  the  passive  and  active,  respectively.     Very  interesting  it  is 
to  see  this  difference,  thus  projected,  as  it  were.     Men  have  thought  the 
qualities  are  perceived  different  because  they  are  different  j  not  seeing 
that  the  difference  is  from  the  difference  of  the 


The  attempt  to  conceive  the  existing  (or  the  actual)  ever  misleads. 
« Matter '  evidently  is  the  result  of  that.  Here  is  this  cup,  e.  g. :  now 
try  to  '  conceive '  it ;  and  at  once  we  have  matter. 

^Are  not  time,  space,  and  force  all  negative  ?  Is  here  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  their  '  existence '  ?  and  so  they  are  necessary  to  our 
(self)  feeling  of  things,  and  our  conception  of  them,  because  the  self  is 
in  its  own  nature  negative. 

Take  the  argument  against  the  possibility  of  motion  (or  any  other  of 
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those  paradoxes) :  it  proves  it  not  right  to  think  of  motion  as  existing. 
It  is  not  that  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  but  then  our  perception  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  fact.  So  our  perception  of  motion  proves  that  something 
else  exists.  These  arguments  are  all  right ;  they  point  out  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  indicate  the  respects  in  which  our  perception  differs  from 
fact.  Let  thought,  therefore,  so  obey ;  find  all  these  points ;  and  are 
we  not  in  a  fair  way  of  interpreting  our  perception  ? 

With  regard  to  '  perception ' :  might  we  not  make  the  words  right 
thus  ? — true,  a  thing  that  is  '  perceived '  must  exist ;  but  it  need  not 
be  perceived  as  it  exists  [nor  need  it  be  positive ;  it  may  be  negative.] 
Will  all  the  things  we  perceive,  but  which  cannot  exist,  turn  out  to  be 
negations,  or  phenomena  of  negations  ?  so  that  to  prove  not-existence 
is  simply  to  prove  negative  existence.     Is  not  that  what  Berkeley  truly 
proves  of  '  matter '  ? 

Is  not  the  error  in  modern  metaphysics,  that  the  intuitional  is  author- 
itative ?  That  is  just  what  it  is  not :  it  is  to  be  enlarged  and  adjusted 
by  the  logical.  It  gives  the  premisses  ;  and,  holding  those  to  be  un- 
changeable, of  course  we  get  into  no  end  of  doubt :  the  premisses  are 
to  be  formed  by  the  use  of  logic  ;  that  is  its  use.  By  that  doctrine  of 
'intuition'  (in  whatever  form)  QT  fixing  the  premisses  without  reason, 
we  spoil  our  premisses  :  for  what  is  the  use  of  logic  but  to  mend  them 
— to  instruct,  '  in-form,'  intuition  ? 

This  is  the  point  to  remember  about  our  perception : — physical  ob- 
jects are  forms;  i.  e.,  forms  of  some  'substance.'  Now  the  question  is 
about  that  '  substance '  of  which  they  are  forms. 

It  is  the  form  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  a  horse  or  tree,  e.  g. ;  this 
is  evident :  so  these  forms  are  common  ground :  the  dispute  lies  be- 
hind them. 

With  regard  to  the  '  inconceivable,'  there  are  surely  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  thinking.     So  in  respect  to  the  Divine — to  the  relation 
of  God  and  the  creature :  we  at  once  admit  it  is  inconceivable — that 
this  that  we  think  is  not  the  fact — but  still,  it  is  thus  we  ought  to  think ; 
in  a  word,  this  is  the  phenomenon. 

Thinking  thus — altho'  hereafter,  seeing  more,  we  may  see  differently 
— we  shall  never  contradict  this ;  i.  e.,  ever  it  will  be  that  it  ought 
and  must  have  been  thus  to  us  now. 

Does  not  Mansel  apply  rightly  a  wrong  idea  ? — it  is  true  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  our  subjective  capacity  of  knowing ;  but  not 
to  its  limitations,  but  to  its  laws.  Sight  affords  a  parallel.  We  must 
study  it  —  i.  e.  perspective — not  its  limits.  The  truthfulness  of  sight  is 
not  to  be  according  to  the  fact  of  the  object,  but  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective;  and  the  object  of  our  seeing  accurately  is  to  interpret 
our  seeing  by  those  laws. 

A  man  may  unite  opposites  well  enough  if  he  repudiates  logic. 
In  respect  to  Mansel,  e.  g. :  the  demand  is  to  show  which  of  his 
postulates,  expressed  or  implied,  is  disproved.  Is  it  this :  that  to 
'  know '  means  to  have  an  intellectual  conception  of  a  thing ;  or, 
that  this  'intellectual  conceiving'  is  knowing?  He  brings  us  to 
the  false  fact,  that  God  cannot  be  'known.' 

The  fact  of  a  thing  being  logical  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being  true. 
To  prove  a  thing  by  logic  is  to  prove  it  logical :  it  is  no  more  likely  to 
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be  true  on  that  account.  That  depends  on  whether  the  case  is  one  in 
which  logic  leads  to  truth ;  and  this  is  a  practical,  experimental  ques- 
tion—a question  of  fact.  In  mathematics  the  logical  is  also  the  true; 
but  we  only  know  this  because  it  is  proved  so  by  experience :  if  ma- 
thematical "results  were  not  experimentally  true,  then  some  of  the  pos- 
tulates would  be  disproved.  So  the  demand  here  is  evident : — since 
these  logical  results  are  untrue  in  fact  (proved  by  their  rejection),  rec- 
tify your  postulates  (or  definitions) ;  bring  out  the  latent  ones,  and  ex- 
amine them. 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  we  want,  for  philosophy,  a 
fired  or  certain  starting  point.     This  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  want ; 
this  makes  obscurity,  difficulty  and  doubt.     The  starting  point  ought 
emphatically  to  be  unfixed  and  mobile :  only  so  can  there  be  fixity  in  the 
result.     Science  has  no  fixed  starting  point;  only  results  founded  on 
examination  of  appearances.     This  must  become  the  attitude  of  meta- 
physics too.     The  question  is  one  of  relations :  the  intellect  is  relative ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  about  our  '  knowledge '  being 
relative  only.     Intellectual  knowledge  of  course  is  so  :  the  intellect  is 
such  that  its  knowledge  belongs  to  a  '  relative '  thing. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  physical  relations — cause  and  effect,  neces- 
sity, force,  &c. — come  out  of  the  mind ;  then  surely  they  are  not,  apart 
from  man.  But  then  comes  this  difficulty :  we  do  not  feel  so ;  we  feel 
them  otherwise. 

But  will  not  the  overlooking  of  the  relation  of  '  man '  to  men  account 
for  this,  and  put  it  right  ? — the  not  knowing  of  this  fact  necessitates 
all  that  feeling  about  the  phenomenal ;  and,  from  zV,  must  come  the 
phenomenal,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  apparent  and  the  actual. 
"We  want  this  to  relate  us  rightly  to  the  actual ;  as  we  want  an  «  ap- 
parent '  to  relate  us  to  the  phenomenal.  Only  it  should  be  consciously 
as  it  is :  i.  e.,  we  ought  to  be  consciously  one,  as  '  man ' ;  not  as  we  are 
(to  our  consciousness),  only  individuals.  This  consciousness  of  '  man ' 
would  at  once  put  the  phenomenal  in  its  right  place,  in  our  feeling. 

There  is  a  necessary  wrongness  in  sense  ;  is  there  not  also  in  thought  ? 
Is  not  a  thing  being  logical  its  being  true  to  thought  ?     Does  not  logic 
mean  the  '  being  to  thought '?     And  then  must  there  not  be  in  the  true, 
a  '  not-to-thought,'  as  a  '  not-to-sense  '  ? 

This  is  very  simple.  In  sense  and  thought  there  is  a  subjective  ele- 
ment :  the  true  must  have  a  '  not-to-sense '  character ;  because,  e.  g., 
to  sense  is  change?  Why  must  it  have  a  'not-to-thought'  char- 
acter ?  what  is  to  thought  that  is  not  in  the  true  ? 

If  the  'logical'  be  like  the  'sensible' — necessarily  not  the  true — 
then,  in  our  thoughts,  if  the  result  is  to  be  true,  there  must  be  an  '  il- 
logical' somewhere  [so  we  often  see  the  best  result  by  bad  logic].  See 
mathematics :  this  is  logical,  and  the  results  are  true  ;  but  the  postu- 
lates are  illogical. 

So  the  logicians  are  necessarily  wrong  in  results,  because  they  insist 
on  their  postulates  and  their  processes  both  being  logical.    Here  logic 
is  like  sense ;  it  has  its  part,  use,  necessity,  and  its  bounds. 
The  mathematical  (illogical)  postulates  are  right ;  proved  by  experi- 
ment  of  the  results.     It  is  as  if  there  were  an  essential  opposition  be- 
tween the  logical  and  the  true  (as  between  the  sensuous  and  the  true) ; 
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so  that  there  must  be  an  '  illogical '  somewhere  :  if  we  are  not  to  have 
it,  misleading  and  perplexing  ns,  in  the  results,  we  must  have  it,  con- 
sciously and  with  understanding,  in  the  postulates.  It  is  thus  this  logic 
(mathematics)  has  true  results.  Or  we  may  .say,  there  is  a  necessary 
non-logicalness  in  the  true  (as  there  is  a  necessary  non-sensuousness) ; 
and  the  right  place  to  put  it  is  in  the  postulates ;  recognizing  and  un- 
derstanding it ;  seeing  why  and  what  it  is — a  correction  of  our  percep- 
tion, proved  necessary  by  experiment. 

Is  not  this  (a  part  of)  the  non-logic  necessary  for  the  '  mathesis  of 
being' — that  Being  is  altruistic?  Must  we  not  start  with  this  ? 

Hansel's  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  logic  must  result  in  wrong  con- 
clusions ;  or  rather,  from  this  nature  of  logic  must  arise  that  doctrine. 
But  it  is  not  warranted ;  for  manifestly  we  can  shape  our  postulates  by 
fact  (or  experiment) ;  ignoring  logic  in  respect  to  them ;  and  so  we  es- 
cape that  seemingly  inevitable  bond  of  logic. 

And  is  it  as  the  mathematician  does,  by  leaving  out  the  necessary  re- 
lations in  his  postulates  ?  Must  the  correction  of  the  general  postu- 
lates be  like  this:  viz.,  by  leaving  out  ? 

The  postulates  are  to  be  formed  (corrected,  i.  e.)  not  by  guess,  but  by 
experience.     Here  is  the  ground  of  our  being  able  to  know  the  true ; 
viz.  our  experience,  and  power  of  experimenting :  this  is  the  basis  of 
our  overpassing  the  limits  of  our  own  thought.     For  the  '  limits  of  our 
thought '  surely  are  '  logic ' :  now  we  can  supass  logic,  and  use  it,  by 
forming  our  postulates  tree  from  it,  and  according  to  experience. 

What  is  true  in  respect  to  our  not  being  able  to  surpass  the  limits  of 
our  thought  (or  logic)  is  that  we  must  not  do  this  in  the  processes.  As 
we  see  in  mathematics :  the  processes  must  be  logical ;  it  is  the  postu- 
lates must  transcend. 

Is  not  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  Platonist  school  in  this :  that  it 
tries  to  transcend  logic  in  the  processes  ;  like  geomety,  with  logical 
definitions  and  illogical  processes,  seeking  to  arrive  at  right  results  ? 
So,  for  the  union  of  the  strife,  the  non-logic  wants  putting  in  the 
premisses,  clearly  and  intelligently. 

So  we  see  the  good  of  the  actual  violations  of  logic ;  such  as  infinite 
God  and  creature.  This  is  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied :  the  non-logic 
should  be  in  another  place,  and  recognized  as  non-logic,  and  as  trans- 
cending the  '  laws  of  thought.'  Thus  we  can  form  our  postulates  (guided 
by  experiment) ;  the  right  postulates  being  those  which  by  good  logic 
give  true  experimental  results.  And  as  for  logic,  it  will  work  equally- 
well  under  any  postulates;  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  they  should  be 
logical. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  definitions  of  metaphysics  are  inconceir- 
able  ;  are  words  only,  not  to  be  realized  ?  It  is  practical  enough,  and 
true  enough,  for  all  that.  This  is  their  very  excellence ;  for  so  only  (if 
the  absolute  is  inconceivable  to  us)  could  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
being  true. 

The  non-sensuous  answers  to  the  intellect;  so  does  not  the  non-logical 
answer  to  the  moral  ?  e.  g.,  Being  is  not-self:  it  is  only  one  faculty  is 
transcended— the  super-sensuous  being  the  logical;  the  super-logical 
being  the  rational  (spiritual). 

The  parallel  of  the  postulate  in  metaphysics,  and  the  '  law '  in  science, 
seems  good  (using  the  '  law '  for  that  relation  which  the  man  of  science 
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discovers  and  tests).  Does  it  not  show  what  these  * laws '  are  ?  they 
are  postulates,  not  facts  ;  and  super-sensuous  postulates,  from  which,  by 
sense,  we  get  true  results ;  but  not,  therefore,  the  true  ;  only  leading 
that  way  ? — like  super-logical  postulates,  from  which,  by  logic,  we  get 
true  results,  but  not,  therefore,  the  true  ?  We  first  have  a  conceivable 
(logical)  idea  of  God ;  but  it  is  tested  and  corrected  by  experiment,  and 
becomes  inconceivable,  not-logical — an  infinite  person ;  or  union  of  con- 
tradictions. 

Are  there  not  different  ideaa  here  to  become  one  ?  all  this  is  one  with 
the  actual  being  that  from  which  is  the  union  of  contradictions.  So 
these  postulates  are  not  the  fact,  but  are  the  phenomenon  of  it.  And 
here  is  the  justification  of  them :  the  actual  must  be  this  to  us. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  our  premisses  beforehand ;  we  have  no 
'intuitions'  for  them.  Our  intuitions  are  the  'laws  of  thought';  they 
have  a  subjective  relation.  There  is  no  reason  the  premisses  should  be 
according  to  these  laws. 

See  if  the  thought  of  '  according  to  sense '  being  necessarily  not 
true,  has  not  applications  :  e.  g.,  can  we  not  foretell  by  its  means  ? 
Thus,  it  could  not  be  true  that  the  heavens  moved,  because  that  is 
according  to  sense  ;  so  it  cannot  be  external  change  because  that  is 
also  'according  to  sense.'  So  the  untruth  of  sense  is  a  law.  And 
may  we  not  even  see  why : — viz.,  that  we  are  included  in  Nature  ? 
Sense  would  represent  us  as  not  so. 

Observe  how  this  altering  of  premisses  through  logic  is  our  continual 
practice ;  in  science,  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  Hamilton's  own  position,  that  to  'think'  is  to  condition, 
to  be  according  to  thought  is  to  be  not  true  (i.  e.,  only  phenomenally 
true).  But  then  observe :  to  be  not  according  to  thought  may  be  true  ;  it 
does  not  iollow  that  it  is,  but  it  may  be.  That  a  postulate  is  non-logical 
(not  according  to  thought)  does  not  prove  it  is  true  ;  but  it  fulfils  that 
one  condition  of  being  true—viz.,  not  being  according  to  thought.  Then 
what  is  the  test  of  its  truth  ?  evidently,  experiment :  in  its  nature  it 
may  be  true  ;  is  it  so  in  fact,  is  the  question.  Then  how  are  we  to  ar- 
rive at  the  right  not-logical  postulates  ?  clearly,  we  cannot  grasp  them : 
but  it  is  evident  they  are  presented  to  us  by  Nature;  we  are  con- 
ducted to  them  by  experience. 

How  curious  it  is,  that  Hamilton  himself,  who  so  especially  observed 
the  inherent  untrueness  of  the  thinkable,  should  also  have  so  especially 
observed  this  being  driven  to  the  non-logical,  and  yet  not  have  seen 
that  it  is  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from,  and  a  remedy  for,  that  very 
untrueness  presented  to  us— forced  on  us— by  Nature.     For  this  is  Na- 
ture's remedy  ;  her  justification,  rather.     '  True,'  she  might  say,  < I 
have  made  you  so  that  that  which  is  to  thought  cannot  be  true ;  I 
give  you,  and  force  upon  you,  things  which  are  not  according  to  thought ; 
these  are  the  things  for  you.     The  very  fact  of  my  presenting  them  to 
you  is  proof  of  their  truth— is  their  truth.     I  am  the  Truth.'     We, 
having  this  mode  of  correcting  the  conditions  of  thought  (viz.  experi- 
ence), those  conditions  ought  to  give  us  the  untrue.     There  is  most  use 

so ;  the  materials  are  used  to  best  advantage.     And  see  the  circle  : 

sense,  or  experience,  is  corrected  by  logic  (thought) ;  thought  is  cor- 
rected  again  by  experience.     Here  is  a  true,  vital,  organic  connection. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  we  thus,  by  experience,  rise  above  the 
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conditions  of  thought,  that  therefore  we  can  know  the  absolute :  per- 
haps this  also  is  'conditioned'  in  some  way :  hut  it  is  evident  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  conditions  of  thought.     Here  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
in  these  experimental,  non-logical  postulates.  This  it  is  absurd  to  deny ; 
we  might  as  well  deny  reason,  and  say  we  cannot  rise  above  sense.  And 
does  not  this  suggest  that  in  this  we  should  rise  into  another  region, 
and  appeal  to  another  faculty — the  moral  ?     '  Being  is  altruistic '  (not- 
self)  has  this  meaning. 

Because  we  cannot  (absolutely)  know  Being  by  thought  (i.  e.  because 
it  is  not  according  to  thought)  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot,  by 
use  of  thought,  know  it  truly  ;  any  more  than  that  we  cannot,  by 
physical  sight,  know  physical  things  truly,  because  they  are  not  ac- 
cording to  sight. 

The  non-logical  premisses  are  obtained  by  logical  process  backwards 
from  the  facts  [which  is  the  first  use  of  logic — an  inversion  of  our  na- 
tural tendency). 

There  is  a  parallel  for  the  necessary  non-logicalness  of  our  premisses 
for  metaphysical  truth,  in  the  necessary  non  sensuousness  of  scientific 
truth.  To  be  true  scientifically,  a  doctrine  must  be  not  according  to 
sense;  as,  to  be  true  actually,  a  doctrine  must  be  not  according  to 
thought.  And  the  reason  is  that  both  sense  and  thought  introduce  self- 
elements  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  proved  thing  that,  to  be  right,  the  pre- 
misses must  be  not  according  to  them.  And  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  '  transcending  '  sense  for  scientific  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
of  that  which  is  to  sense  (i.  e.,  of  the  apparent),  observe  its  bearing 
on  the  '  realistic '  idea :  for  the  being  of  this  apparent  there  must  be 
that  which  transcends  it.  The  existence  of,  and  relation  to,  a  '  trans- 
cendant,'  is  essential  to  this ;  and  is  it  not  a  law  of  all  that  is  phe- 
nomenal ? 

In  relation  to  the  idea  of  premisses  not  being  'logical,'  a  farther  point 
is  to  be  considered : — they  must  be  according  to  some  faculty,  tho'  not 
that  for  which  the  results  are  to  be  true.  Thus,  e.  g.,  those  of  mathe- 
matics (geometry)  are  not  true  for  sense,  they  cannot  be  realized  to  it ; 
but  they  are  true  to  thought;  according  to  thought,  which  'abstracts.' 
So  the  results — being  from  premisses  true  to  thought — are  true  to  sense.' 
Now  for  metaphysics — in  which  the  results  are  to  be  true  to  thought — 
the  premises  must  be  true  to  another  faculty :  the  conscience,  or  heart. 
This  is  a  necessary  condition. 

So  there  has  been,  in  metaphysics,  the  difficulty  of  escaping  from  the 
idea  of  having  premisses  realizable  to  thought  or  conception ;  as,  in 
mathematics,  from  having  them  realizable  to  sense.  So  it  is  true  wre 
can  only  couceive  self -being,  or  being  as  self. 

Then  the  premiss  must  be  Being  as  not-self,  or  altruistic :  and  farther, 
tho'  not  realizable  to  thought,  it  is  according  to  the  heart  (or  conscience.) 
The  heart  knows  this ;  it  is  its  faculty  and  nature  to  feel  it,  and  of  con- 
science to  assert  it  [as  it  is  of  thought  to  '  abstract.'] 

So  we  use  our  faculties  in  their  right  and  natural  order  and  subordin- 
ation.    As  we  use  thought  to  give  us  position  without  extension,  length 
without  breadth,  and  so  attain  a  science  true  to  sense,  so  we  use  the 
heart  and  conscience  to  give  us  Being  without  self ;  substance  that  is  al- 
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truistic ;  and  so,  escaping  the  error  of  thought   which  introduces  limit, 
we  have  a  science  true  to  thought. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  dimensions  in  a  point  would  violate  all  mathema- 
tics, so  would  '  limit '  to  Being  violate  all  metaphysics.  To  escape  it 
is  clearly  necessary ;  and  this  the  recognition  of  the  altruistic,  or  not- 
self  Being,  by  conscience,  does  ;  that  is,  in  truth,  merely  leaving  out 
the  cause  of  error ;  as  we  do  in  mathematics. 

For  surely  it  is  agreed  that  if  our  thought  be  limited,  the  heart  is  not ; 
if  we  cannot  conceive  God,  we  can  love  Him.     This  property  of  the 
emotional  nature  is  as  evidently  appropriate  to  escaping  the  '  limit '  of 
thought,  as  the  '  abstracting '  power  of  thought  is  of  escaping  the  '  con- 
crete '  quality  of  sense.     So  the  demand  is  that  Being  is  altruistic  :  this 
the  emotional  faculty  (the  heart)  knows.    A  merely  non-logical  premiss, 
or  one  not  according  to  thought,  will  not  do  ;  it  wants  this  positive  refer- 
ence to  another  faculty.     '  Being  =  not-being,'  therefore,  will  not  do  : 
the  emotional  nature  lias  no  part  in  it ;  it  is  a  positive  perception  by  no 
faculty.     Being  is  not-self,  or  altruistic;  it  is:  we  ca,nfeel  this,  tho'  we 
cannot  think  it. 

When  a  thing  is  a  negative,  or  a  result  of  a  negative,  does  there  not 
arise  in  men  a  tendency  to  deny  it  ?  There  is  first  a  tendency  to  ascribe 
to  it  positive  existence ;  then,  when  we  find  this  will  not  do,  the  next  is 
to  deny  it  altogether ;  as  if  that  idea  or  recognition  of  a  negative  (i.  e. 
relatively  negative)  existence,  were  not  easy  to  us.  And  is  not  this  be- 
cause we  are  not  altruistic  ? — if  we  were,  would  there  not  be  a  natural 
and  simple  recognition  of  this.  So  '  matter,'  as  due  to  a  negative,  is 
first  asserted  as  positive  existence,  and  then  denied ;  so  also  the  differ- 
ence of  the  organic  from  the  inorganic ;  being  truly  seen  by  less.  Is  not 
this  the  interpretation,  ever : — the  restoration  with  the  negative  con- 
ception in  its  right  place '?  i.  e.,  what  is  first  asserted  as  a  plus  is  then 
asserted  as  a  minus,  and  therefore  evidently  with  recognition  of  more. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  scepticism — denial — must  always  be  useful,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to  religion  ;  because  the  foundations  of  that 
are  in  the  very  affirmations  of  scepticism  ?     It  rises  anew,  and  grows, 
from,  and  by   means   of,  all  that  denying;  for  every  denial  is  an  af- 
firmation of  a  fact  about   our  feelings :  which  facts  are  the  basis  of 
freligion.      Does  not  denial  ever  mean  a  recognition  of  a  negative  ?  i.  e., 
virtually  an  approach  to  '  negative  occasion '  ?  and  knowledge  must  so 
advance;    because  the    effect  of   the    non-recognition  of  the  true  is 
ever  to  induce  the  supposition  of  the  false.     We  see  thus  a  law : — what 
we  do  not  recognize  is  the  '  absolute '  Being  ;  then  from  this  necessarily 
comes  the  supposition  of  things  with  opposite  characteristics  to  the  true ; 
viz.  by  non-recognition  of  negative  occasion,  which  is  involved  in  the 
other ;  and  so  these  things  must  be  denied  on  examination,  and  thought 
be  rectified. 

Observe  how  the  '  eyes  '—the  sight — are  the  chief  means  of  science, 
altho'  they  give  not-true  impressions ;  indeed,  because  they  do  so :  they 
give  us  the  materials  of  knowledge.  Now  so  is  intellect  the  great  means 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  actual ;  although  not  giving  true  impres- 
sions ;  or  rather,  because  so  it  gives  the  materials.  So  we  should  no  more 
complain  of  its  opposition  to  religion  (heart  and  conscience)  than  of  the 
opposition  of  sight  lo  touch :  we  only  want  to  understand  how  to  use  it. 
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Aud  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  intellect  and  feeling,  as  parallel  to 
sight  and  touch :  observe,  how  we  probably  acquire  distinct  conceptions, 
even  of  individual  things,  as  wholes,  more  by  sight  than  by  touch  :  touch 
glides  over  the  surface,  giving  us  at  any  one  time  very  partial  inform- 
ation. In  respect  to  it,  also,  we  have  to  supply  in  thought  much  that  19 
wanting  in  impression  ;  and  much,  too,  that  the  eye  reveals:  we  have  to 
interpret  touch  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  vice  versa,  remembering  what  we 
should  perceive  by  touch,  under  certain  conditions.  Is  it  not  so  in  respect 
to  l  feeling  '  ? 

Cause  and  effect,  as  change  of  form  only,  involves  that  '  creation'  also 
is  only  such  ;  i.  e.,  the  potential  existence  of  the  universe  in  God,  and  its 
existence  after  creation,  are  only  two  forms  of  the  same  fact.  And  is  it 
not  the  same  with  our  actions  '? — in  them  there  is  nothing  but  change  of 
form  :  before  and  aftere  our  act,  are  only  two  forms  of  the  same  fact.  Our 
act  is  but  formal  (phenomenal)  ;  and  that  view  of  God's  act  as  being  the 
same,  shows  us  that  we  have  misconceived  it.  His  act  differs  from  ours 
in  that  very  respect ;  that  while  ours  is  only  (phenomenal)  alteration  of 
form,  His  is  actual. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  '  intuitions  ' :  of  course  they  are  phe- 
nomenally true,  or  '  authoritative ';  they  are  phenomenally  the  fact ;  that 
which  we  are  conscious  of,  or  perceive,  being  the  phenomenon.  The  dis- 
pute about  their  '  authority '  is  because  this  bearing  on  the  phenomenal 
is  overlooked :  the  argument  is,  indeed,  a  result  of  the  phenomenalness 
of  the  phenomenal. 

Observe  how  the  terms  'result'  and  'phenomenon'  seem  to  come  to- 
gether ;  as  if  all  '  effect '  was  phenomenon  of  the  '  cause.'  With  this 
consider  the  common  saying  about  things  being  known  only  by  their 
'effects'  [i.e.  'phenomenally'].  And  surely  this  applies  to  material 
'substances,'  as  well  as  to  'forces.' 

Particular  phenomena  are  denied,  because  the  impossibility  of  their 
existence  is  felt ;  this  being  the  result  of  not  recognizing  that  the  wuole 
of  the  phenomenal  is  not  truly  existing.  It  is  a  right  idea,  wrongly, 
i.e.,  insufficiently,  applied;  it  requires  to  be  universalized. 

By  '  essence,'  or  that  which  pertains  to  the  essence,  do  we  not  mean 
that  which  does  not  change,  in  our  experience  of.it?  as,  e.  g.,  space,  in 
respect  to  physical  things.  So,  if  things  changed  in  respect  to  space, 
i.  e.,  were  sometimes  in  space  and  sometimes  not,  tnen  it  would  sink 
into  a  quality  or  mode,  also  ;  and  then,  evidently,  material  things  would 
be  '  forms.'  Nay,  they  are  so ;  this  is  involved  in  our  present  accepted 
views :  does  then  our  relation  to  space  in  some  way  make  '  forms '  to 
be  things,  or  realities,  to  us  ? 

We  arrive  at  laws,  principles,  '  entities,'  by  observation,  and  gener- 
alization from  particular  phenomena.     Now  this  generalization  does 
not,  as  we  have  supposed,  give  facts,  or  existences,  but  apparent  ones 
only ;  i.  e.,  at  tirst — this  is  the  primary  result. 

The  others  come  after ;  and  by  interpretation,  and  opposite.     Ig  it 
like  the  two  opposite  effects  of  every  force  or  action  ;  the  down  and 
up — force-  producing  and  absorbing  '?     Is  it  vibration  ? 
This  is  a  law.     So  ever  we  should  seek  to  generalize  to  a  phenomenon, 
'  when  facts  give  the  appearance  of  such  an  entity '  [as  Newton  did 
with  respect  to  gravity  :  he  gave  the  type].  Then  we  ask  what  is  the  fact 
which  gives  this  appearance  ?  i.  e. ,  what  is  the  fact  that  causes  thing* 
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to  be  as  if  such  an  entity  operated.    This  is,  indeed,  but  another  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  '  theory.' 

May  we  not  see  a  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  generalizing  process, 
for  this:  viz.,  we  proceed  by  exclusion,  by  taking  only  a  part  of  the 


wrongness.     The  setting  aside  and  division  of  effects,  to  whic-;  we  are 
forced,  causes  us  to  make  many  that  which  is  one  ;  i.  e.,  many  entities  ; 
put  forms  for  existences.     For,  in  truth,  is  not  this  the  fact :  that  all 
these  seemingly  distinct  laws,  or  entities,  are  one,  under  different  form, 
or  condition  ? 

And  so  might  we  at  once,  in  theory,  remedy  the  mistake ;  and,  until 
we  find  the  one  law,  regard  all  the  many  as  '  forms '  of  some  one  un- 
known ? 

So  the  seeming  contradiction  of  many  laws  is  only  apparent,  and  we  are 
right  only  when  we  see  all  as  one,  under  variety  of  mode :  our  error  is 
taking  as  different  '  things '  what  are  only  different  modes — operations 
— of  one  thing.  So  the  tendency  of  science  is  ever  to  unity ;  and  that 
is  an  interpretation  which  sees  two  or  more  different  '  things '  as  one. 
That  is  unifying  by  fulfilling  the  conditions;  i  e.,  surely,  seeing  the 
difference  of  form ;  recognizing  this  aright.  Now  is  the  law  of  '  least 
resistance '  the  right  thing  here  ?  is  it  that  of  which  all  other  physical 
laws  are  forms  ?  or  the  law  of  vibration — two  equals  and  opposites, 
which  cannot  cease  ?  Are  either  of  these  the  unity  ?  or  what  can  they 
be  'forms'  of?  ?'£ 

In  reference  to  consciousness  in  Nature :  it  is  ^(/"-consciousness  that 
is  inapplicable  to  the  brutes ;  otherwise  their  actions  would  not  be  so 
perfect :  is  it  not  the  nature  of  instinct  to  be  not  self-conscious  ? 

Even  our  actions  have  something  of  the  perfection  of  instinct  when 
they  are  not  self-conscious ;  i.  e.,  when  we  have  '  consciousness,'  in- 
deed, but  the  consciousness  is  directed,  as  it  were,  the  other  way. 
Consider,  again,  how  perfectly  « adapted '  all  the  internal  operations  of 
our  bodies  are  ;  how  adjusted,  like  the  social  instincts  ;  one  secretes,  an- 
other digests,  &c.,  yet  with  no  'self-consciousness'  to  us.     The  actions 
are  exactly  what,  if  in  separate  animals,  would  be  called  '  instincts ' ; 
why  then  should  not  similar  actions — only  having  external  reference  or 
operation,  instead  of  internal— be  similarly  performed  ?     Is  there  not 
clear  unreason  here  in  thinking  the  contrary  ? 

Does  not  this  suggest  that  the  social  instincts  answer  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  internal  organs— each  individual  is,  in  truth,  an  « organ,'  a 
part  ?  This,  then,  is  the  case  with  man  :  the  individual  is  truly  a  part : 
then  men,  being  truly  '  parts,'  have  a  self-consciousness,  as  if  they  were 
wholes  (or  individuals).  Surely  here  is  the  wrongness ;  the  mal-adjust- 
ment,  as  it  were.  And  is  not  this  the  same  as  that  man's  consciousness 
is  untrue,  as  being  of  isolated  individuality  instead  of  one  humanity  ? 
And  farther,  as  there  is  not  in  animals  the  human  mal-adjustment,  but 
the  perfection  of  instinct,  there  is  not,  also,  its  cause ;  viz.,  this  self- 
consciousness  (i.  e.  consciousness  as  of  a  separate  individual).  There 
is  not  the  false  feeling,  and  so  there  is  not  the  falsified  result  Here  we 
see  instinct ;  and  'reason,'  deduced  evidently  by  negation,  or  falsifying  of 
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consciousness.  This,  then,  is  what  man  wants  to  lose :  so  far  as  he  feels 
thus,  he  feels  wrongly.  And  if  there  he  consciousness  in  respect  to  ani- 
mals, should  it  rather  be  such  altruistic  consciousness  as  we  may  hope 
for? 

Again ;  in  respect  to  animals  with  social  instincts — recognizing  them 
as  parallel  to  the  organs  of  a  vertebrate — there  is  evidence  respecting 
them,  in  this.  The  co-operation  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  depends  on 
a  nervous  connection — their  constituting  a  whole  ;  and  even  if  we  had 
not  discovered  the  nerves,  or  could  not  see  them,  their  existence  -would 
still  be  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  co-ordination  of  organs.  So  does  not 
the  co-ordination  of  these  animals  prove  some  connecting  means,  and 
union  into  a  whole,  tho'  we  do  not  see  the  means  ? 

Self-consciousness  is  to  consciousness  as  self-love  is  to  love.  This 
phenomenon  of  a  true,  positive  self-consciousness,  is  by  mere  absence  of 
consciousness.  It  is  not  that  man  has  consciousness  which  the  animals 
have  not ;  but  that  in  man  is  absence  of  consciousness,  and  so,  in  respect 
to  him  comes  the  phenomenon  of  self-consciousness.  And  so  in  his  case 
we  see  the  results  of  the  absence  of  true  perception  or  consciousness ;  all 
his  self-seeking,  and  holding  to  his  own  rights,  in  spite  of  the  bad  re- 
sults he  witnesses. 

In  the  Psychological  Journal  (July,  1860;  p.  402),  there  is  a  good 
quotation  from  Hansel  on  Ferrier  ;  showing  how  '  angel  '-consciousness 
may  no  more  include  consciousness  of  self  than  an  oyster's.     He  indic- 
ates well  how  an  adding,  as  well  as  a  taking  away,  may  entirely  alter 
the  case. — '  I  think  of  a  lower  intelligence  as  only  part  of  my  own,  and 
I  see  that  the  subtraction  may  possibly  change  the  entire  result ;  and  I 
think  of  a  higher  intelligence  than  my  own,  and  something  more ;  but 
this  '  something '  being  totally  unknown,  I  assume,  quite  gratuitously, 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  poorest  operations  of  the  remainder.' 
This  is  good :  see  how  it  entirely  answers  that  idea  of  being  '  ab- 
sorbed in  God,'  &c.     That  is  merely  the  phenomenon  from  our  ignor- 
ance:— how  can  we  imagine  distinctly  what  alteration  an  adding  to 
to  our  consciousness  may  make  ?  Is  it  not  at  least  certain  that  it  vrill 
do  away  with  this  '  self-consciousness ' — the  less  good  ? 
Think  whether  the  adding  to  consciousness   (as  we  conceive  in  the 
'  angel ')  may  not  in  truth  be  the  doing  away,  the  abstraction,  of  the 
'self  element  of  it — this  being  the  negative  part  in  ours  ?  so  making 
the  consciousness  truly  and  wholly  altruistic. 

The  only  possible  means  of  perceiving  truly  is  to  have  the  subjective 
element  entirely  removed;  for  the  union  of  the  subjective  element  with 
the  object  makes  the  perception  to  be  of  phenomena.  So  that  the  ab- 
solute taking  away  of  the  '  self,'  which  in  our  consciousness  is  perceived 
with  all  perception  [the  presence  of  which,  indeed,  makes  the  consci- 
ousness phenomenal],  is  the  essential  condition  of  true  perception,  or 
consciousness ;  and  is  not  this  demonstration  that  the  self  is,  and  must 
be,  negative.  In  true  spiritual  Being  there  can  be  no  subjective  ele- 
ment ;  it  must  be  altruistic. 

Again  :  this  consciousness,  with  perception  of  self,  is  necessarily  only 
only  of  phenomena ;  also  necessarily  it  is  of  time,  and  of  space ;  for 
there  is  no  '  self,'  except  in  time ;  no  reality,  except  in  space.     So  may 
we  not  see  that  with  pkenomenalness  must  come  time  and  space ;  are 
they  not  conditions  or  characters  of  it  ?     And  even  a  further  simplicity 
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eeems  to  dawn  on  one :  how  the  creature-condition  may  be  in  this  very 
subjective  element — an  absence  of  the  divine  ? 

But  to  return  :  if  the  true  or  spiritual  consciousness  be  free  from  the 
subjective  element — that  being  destroyed  by  addition— may  it  be  that 
in  the  lower  tribes  there  is  no  objective  element  in  consciousness  ;  that 
theirs  is  merely  consciousness  of  self,  and  not  of  object  at  all  ?  [so  ours 
is,  as  it  were,  a  condition  between  ?]     Might  this  be  a  clue  to  instinct  ? 
By  the  bye,  if  the  universe  be  organic,  then  there  are  instincts  in  it. 
And  here  is  a  twofold  light :   (1)  on  the  inorganic,  as  '  instincts '  show- 
ing its  processes ;  and  (2)  on  the  organic  ;  the  inorganic  processes  re- 
vealing what  instincts  are.     So  may  the  astronomer  read  the  physical 
laws  of  our  own  bodies  in  the  heavens  ? 

Will  this  thought  of  the  laws  of  stellar  astronomy  being  truly 
physiological  ones,  give  us  the  very  means— the  only  means,  indeed — of 
discovering  them  ?  Look  for  organic  motions  in  the  heavens  ;  so  shall 
we  at  once  be  able  to  trace  them ;  and,  by  them,  to  reveal  their  laws 
and  forces  in  the  animal  creation. 

And  then  think  : — if,  in  this  absence  in  respect  to  consciousness,  we  may 
find  a  light  on  instinct,  as  compared  with  our  own  experience  and  ways 
— viz.  supposing  consciousness  wholly  subjective  ;  no  perception  of  '  ob- 
jects,' and  so  no  change,  no  learning — still,  might  not  the  defectiveness 
of  our  consciousness  (as  compared  with  a  true)  account  for  our  ways  ? 
How  blindly  we  go  on  working  ;   as  a  hen  does,  whether  her  chickens 
are  present  or  not ;  so  do  we  not  constantly  act  with  reference  to  things 
which  are  not  ?  —  our  self-consciousness  urges  us;  we  are  not  true  to 
the  facts. 

And  in  truth,  may  not  our  actions  be  truly  seen  as  instinctive,  also — 
doing  things  we  are  not  conscious  of?  and  tho'  from  our  self  point  of 
view  they  might  be  seen  as  good  or  bad  morally,  yet  all  alike  fulfill- 
ing the  instinct  ?     And  indeed,  if  we  could  see  farther,  might  we  not 
sue  that  the  animals'  instinctive  actions  have  also  a  moral  character, 
in  certain  relations ;  tho'  not  to  them,  as  instinctive  ? — that  there  is 
a  self-consciousness  connected  with  it  ?     And  ought  it  not  to  be  so  ? 
— if   our  self-conscious   actions  are  also  instinctive,  should  not  in- 
stinctive actions  be  also  self-conscious,  and  therefore  moral  ? 
May  not  the  '  angels  ' — tho'  not,  as  we,  self-conscioua — yet  know,  and  be 
able  to  understand  our  consciousness,  by  absence  and  diminution  from 
their  own  ? 

In  respect  to  this  relation  of  the  '  self '  and  consciousness,  is  there 
not  a  grand  bearing  on  the  old  Greek  maxim,  '  the  half  is  more  than 
the  whole '  ? 

A  being  who  with  all  his  consciousness  has  consciousness  of  '  self,' 
must  be  consciously  perceptive  only  of  phenomena;  i.  e.,  phenomena 
must  be  the  realities  to  him. 

See  how  there  is  a  parallel  here  in  appearances  being  realities  to  a 
being  endowed  with  sight  only ;  how  he  would  and  must  be  percep- 
tive only  of  appearances  ;  and  this  by  virtue  of  some  subjective  ele- 
ment ever  perceived  in  all  perception  ;  and  how  this  might  be  seen 
as  parallel  to  our  '  self.' 

And  here,  too,  is  proof  that  the  phenomena  to  us  cannot  be  the  same  as 
the  actual  existing;  viz.,  because  there  is  the  subjective  element  with 
them.  Yet  the  phenomena  are  '  real ' ;  are  things  [surely  the  word 
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'  real '  not  only  may  be  applied  to  phenomena,  but  ought  to  be  confined 
to  them].     «  Things  '  are  characterized  by  the  subjective  element  being 
in  them  :  there  are  no  '  things  '  without  selves,  of  course ;  they  would 
be  of  no  value,  appropriateness,  or  use.   The  world  should  be  such,  that 
by  the  introduction  of  a  self,  there  are  '  things.'     But,  in  the  actual, 
'  things  '  are  not,  nor  can  be.     And  here  observe  the  identity  of  the 
words  '  thing '  and  think ;  and  so,  too,  the  deep  root  of  Idealism.  There 
aie  no  appearances  (speaking  physically)  without  an  eye  :  the  physical 
world  is  such  that,  introduce  an  eye,  and  there  are  appearances  (colors, 
&c.)     And  all  this  is  involved  in  our  admitted  views.     'Thing' — «- 


real — involves  a  '  self,'  as  appearance  does  an  eye ;  their  nature  excludes 
the  idea  of  true  existence.     There  is  only  Person ;  i.  e.  God. 

Again  :  if  we  had,  or  were  to  have,  a  true  consciousness,  it  must  be 
without  consciousness  of  self.  Have  we  such,  or  any  means  by  which 
we  may  judge  what  such  consciousness  is  ?  Is  it  not  evidently  consci- 
ousness of  the  objective — of  Nature  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  Nature  ? — not  the 
physical,  but  that  of  which  the  physical  is  the  (relative)  absence  ;  as, 
per.iaps,  to  be  consciously  '  man,'  is  to  be  consciously  that  of  which  our 
'self'  is  the  absence. 

In  reference  to  the  perception  of  phenomena,  and  the  introducing 
subjective  elements  (time  and  space,  e.  g.),  observe :  there  are  two 
things  here :  one,  the  perceiving  pht  nomena,  which  is  by  a  certain  fac- 
ulty ;  the  other,  the  perceiving  and  feeling  them  as  the  realities,  which 
must  be  by  the  absence,  or  defect,  of  a  faculty.  Perhaps  the  former  may 
be  by  the  introduction  (in  our  perception)  of  subjective  elements,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  complete  perception  [see  the  case  of  sight].  The 
latter  has  been  overlooked,  at  least  in  part ;  it  being  the  most  essential 
by  far. 

But  probably  the  idea  of  our  perceiving  phenomena  merely  by  neg- 
ation— i.  e.,  merely  by  partial  perception  ;  perception  only  as  related 
to  our  faculties — will  not  do.  There  may  be  true  elements  intro- 
duced, to  give  the  phenomenon ;  but  then  it  must  be  by  a  negation 
that  it  is  felt  as  the  reality. 

Is  here  a  sort  of  clue  to  the  nature  of  '  Being '  ?     It  is  such  that  what 
is  to  us  '  touch,'  i.  e.  conscious  perception  of  reality,  is  a  phenomenal 
mode  of  perception  to  perfect  Beings.     '  Being '   is  such  as  to  include 
this ;  and  so,  '  by  defect,'  it  comes  out  as  a  '  reality  '  (to  consciousness). 
Does  not  '  mind '  as  an  entity  (i.  e.  the  '  self,'  surely)  stand  or  fall 
with  matter  ?  are  they  not  correlatives  ?     Are  not  '  matter  and  mind  ' 
the  phenomena  together  ? — not  a  '  mind '  remaining,  as  it  were,  after 
'  matter  '  is  seen  not  to  be.     And  is  here  the  direction  of  the   solution 
of  the  question  « what  is  the  I  ?  ' 

One  easily  sees  how  man's  moral  feelings — his  conscience  and  per- 
suasion of  right — have  been  among  the  greatest  misleaders  in  respect 
to  metaphysics,  as  in  respect  to  his  social  doings.  See,  e.  g.,  his  notions 
about  free-will  ('choice'  as  free;  maintaining  it  with  the  true  existence 
of  the  phenomena) ;  this  feeling  of  the  moral  leads  to  the  acceptance  of 
mere  contradictions  in  philosophy.  And  can  we  not  see  the  reason  of 
this  ?  At  bottom  does  it  not  mean  that  man  is  not  right ;  that  the  moral 
to  him  and  the  true  moral  have  some  discordance  ?  that  there  needs  to 
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be  some  change  in  him  before  his  feeling  of  '  right '  can  lead  him  right  ? 
But  also  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  maintenance  of  irrational  phi- 
losophy on  moral  grounds  :  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  rightful  rule  of  con- 
science, if  it  were  carried  out,  and  intellect  made  to  work.  It  is  an  im- 
perfect form  of  the  true :  the  fact  asserted  to  be  what  conscience  de- 
mands, only  not  properly. 

"With  reference  to  space  and  time  there  is  a  difficulty  apt  to  be  felt — 
as  to  what  they  are — which  surely  a  truer  thought  would  remove :  viz., 
to  regard  them,  not  as  existing,  but  as  merely  phenomenal  (or  felt)  con- 
ditions, to  which  the  idea  of  '  being '  is  not  applicable. 

Like  the  '  sphere '  which  the  stars  seem  to  occupy  to  sight ;  which  is 
a  mere  appearance,  resulting  from  our  relation.  Such  are  space  and 
time :  we  are  in  them  '  practically,'  not  truly.  The  real  question  is, 
«  how  do  such  appearances  (i.  e.  apparent  relations)  arise  ?  '  just  as, 
how  do  the  heavens  come  to  appear  as  a  sphere  ? 

The  '  physical  things '  and  events  are  in  space  and  time ;  just  as  the 
bright  spots  are  in  a  sphere.  Time  and  space  are  not,  nor  are  in,  any 
thing  at  all ;  nor  is  anything  in  them  ;  it  is  a  resulting  impression  only. 
But  farther;  they  are  conditions  for  the  being-to-us  (the  phenomenal 
being)  of  the  physical :  as  the  heavenly  '  sphere  '  is  the  condition  of  the 
little  specks  being  to  us  [i.  e.,  apparently  being].  Here,  then,  is  an  en- 
quiry to  pursue : — give  the  facts  of  the  subjective  faculty  which  must 
produce  such  a  phenomenon  as  to  demand  space  and  time  as  their  '  con- 
dition ';  as  the  eye  necessitates  such  an  appearance  of  the  heavens  as 
demands  a  sphere  as  its  'condition.' 

Then  truly,  we — the  individuals — are  in  space  and  time  [it  proves 
the  individual  being  phenomenal  only]  ;  that  which  is  not  is  in  space 
and  time ;  to  affirm  this  latter  is  to  affirm  the  former  [as  that  which  is 
in  the  heavenly  sphere  certainly  is  not,  but  only  appears. 

But  then  think :  in  what  sense  are  we,  or  what  of  us  is,  in  that  (ap- 
parent) sphere  ?     Surely,  onr  sight-consciousness  is?     Observe,  the 
savage  feels,  nay  the  cultivated  Greek  felt,  he  was  within  that  sphere. 
Is  it  not  as  we  do  about  being  in  space  and  time  ?  —  shall  we  not  come 
to  recognize  that  we  are  not,  but  only  seem  so  ?     And  this,  perhaps, 
may  embrace  what  has  been  said  about  men  attaining,  by  some  con- 
trivance, to  escape,  and  get  beyond,  space  and  time. 
Conceive  the  case  of  a  man  in  old  times,  saying  he  could  transcend,  es- 
cape out  of,  and  not  be  in,  the  celestial  sphere  : — how  true,  but  yet  how 
false.     Do  we  not  want  the  universal  transcending,  infinitely  more  than 
such  an  individual  one,  however  laboriously  contrived  1  and  so  the  uni- 
versal transcendence  of  time  and  space — to  be  recognized— infinitely 
excels  all  the  mystical. 

Does  not  this  mean,  in  one  respect,  that  while  the  individual  is  in 
time  and  space,  man  is  not  ?— the  individual  is,  the  altruistic  is 
not  ?  But  then,  man  is  altruistic,  and  not  phenomenal :  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  he  is  not  truly,  but  only  is  phenomenally  so. 

And  this  is  of  general  application:  what  is  individual  is  phenomenal 
only;  that  is  the  'practical.'  Is  it  not  thus:  what  is  (consciously, 
or  to  his  full  persuasion)  to  the  ignorant,  is  only  apparent ;  and  so  he 
acts  accordingly,  and  fails  ?  So  man  acts  according  to  what  is  to  him, 
as  individual,  and  fails.  Then  the  individual  state  is,  in  respect  to 
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the  actual,  what  the  state  of  ignorance  is,  in  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  respect  in  which  people  are,  or  were,  '  in  that 
celestial  sphere.'  They  were  in  it  in  respect  to  thought ;  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  thought :  this  answers  to  our  being  practically  ;  it  is  a  matter  ot 
4  being.' 

Is  not  every  interpretation  the  leaving  out  of  some  individual  ele- 
ment; denying  something  which  is  to  the  individual,  and  affirming 
that  which  is,  altruistically,  or  to  man  ? 

Will  the  idea  of  '  force,'  as  perceived  by  subjective  cause,  help  us 
•with  that  of  time  and  space  ? — for  force,  too,  is  a  condition  for  the 
being— or  at  least  for  the  changing — of  physical  things.     There  seems 
here  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  subjective  perception  of  (external)  force ; 
and,  with  this,  of  time  and  space  ;  for  both  are  linked  with  it : — time, 
very  evidently ;  and  space  truly,  as  force  implies  physicalness. 

It  is  not  denied  that  'logic  brings  us  to  contradictions,'  but  that  it  is 
an  end :  it  is  simply  the  opening  a  new  enquiry.  What  is  the  fact  that 
causes  us  logically  to  arrive  at  contradictions  ?  what  does  that  mean  ? 
That  it  means  limit  of  '  faculties '  is  merely  assumed  [nay,  by  the  law 
of  our  natural  thinking  is  certainly  false]. — And  in  respect  to  '  free- 
will '  and  the  '  moral  absurdity  '  of  necessity — is  it  not  like  the  'intel- 
ligibly absurd '  of  old  ?  Does  it  not  mean  simply  that  we  have  not  yet 
rightly  subordinated  our  faculties  ? 

But  see :  the  '  moral  absurdity '  of  '  necessity  '  does  not  imply  the 
truth  of  free-will ;  it  means  that  we  are  to  reconsider,  and  use  our 
faculties  differently.  As  of  old,  the  intellect,  so  used,  was  no  true 
guide  ;  its  demands  required  not  to  be  granted  simply,  but  rectified — 
so  those  of  conscience  now.  As  of  old  it  meant  that  the  intellect  was 
uninformed,  and  demanded  wrong  things,  so  now  the  conscience,  in 
demanding  such  '  freedom '  for  man,  is  in  error ;  and  logic,  therefore, 
rightly  refuses  it. 

Is  not  here  a  real  light  respecting  '  matter' :  viz.,  that  it  is  an  idea 
groped  after  to  give  an  unity  to  our  various  impressions  of  touch;  but 
evidently  a  mistaken  one,  because  having  reference  to  the  same  sense, 
viz.  that  of  touch  ;  a  vain  effort  to  imagine  a  one,  a  substratum  or  es- 
sence which  should  give  many  things  to  touch  ;  to  imagine  this  by  means 
of,  and  through,  the  sense  of  touch  itself.     It  is  like  this : — the  same 
touch-object  gives  many  appear  nces  to  the  eye  ;  now  suppose  a  person 
having  sight  only,  and  so  perceiving  the  various  appearances  as  different 
things,  yet  feeling  there  must  be  a  one,  and  trying  vainly  to  conceive 
what  it  can  be — he  would  invent  some  thing  (virtually  some  appear- 
ance} which  would  embody  the  impressions  of  sight ;  not  answering  at 
all  to  the  touch-object.     Here  is  a  general  principle,  surely ;  the  one 
which  gives  many  to  any  sense  must  be  of  a  kind  appealing  to  another 
sense. 

'  Matter '  is  a  violation  of  this  rule.  Is  not  this  the  same  as  the  pos- 
tdates or  data  of  any  science  being  true  to  other  faculties  than  its 
results  ?  [see  mathematics,  and  the  science  of  Being]. 

Now,  surely,  one  sees  the  difficulty  here  has  been  from  not  using 
together  the  sense  and  spiritual  faculties.     Shall  we  not  find  that  the 
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one  which  gives  many  objects  to  touch  will  be  of  a  kind  answering  to 
the  spiritual  faculties  in  us ;  as  touch  is  quite  unlike  sight  ? 

May  we  not  see  this  as  a  rule  in  thinking :  that  that  cannot  be  an 
actual  existence  which,  like  the  touch-objects,  are  many  things  success- 
ively;  or  where  we  perceive  as  many,  and  yet  feel,  or  find,  that  there 
must  be  a  one  at  bottom.     The  nature  of  this  case  is  shown  by  the  '  ap- 
pearances '  to  the  eye.     We  find  out  this  latent  oneness  by  investiga- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  other  faculties,  just  as  in  respect  to  sight. 
Science  is  the  finding  out  this;  all  that  system  of  'laws,'   &c.,  is 
simply  seeing  that  all  'objects'  are  different  'forms'  of  one.     And 
the  not  seeing  this  made  the  ancients  think  the  senses  were  useless  for 
knowledge,  the  physical  capricious  and  un-rational :  for  all  things  to 
be  forms  of  the  same,  is  the  very  fact  of  a  rational  connection  through- 
out Nature. 

"What,  then,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  find  out  that  there  must  be 
one  underlying  all  these  '  forms  '  ?     Is  not  this  truly  the  scientific  im- 
pulse ?     Is  it  not  the  same  thing,  essentially,  in  respect  to  touch,  as  it 
is  to  sight  ?     Then  our  conscious  relation  to  touch  proves  something 
•wanting  in  respect  to  our  consciousness.     Is  it  not  evident  that  these 
touch-objects  are  as  the  sight-objects  ?  [and  so  related  to  a  one  ;  to  be 
known  by  a  different  faculty  too ;  one  from  which  certain,  at  least,  of 
the  subjective  'altering'  elements  are  excluded.] 

And  farther :  the  perception  of  many  objects   from  one  is  included 
in,    and   comes  from,  the  mere  fact  of  a  subjective  element  in  per- 
ception.    So  observe,  this  character  of  touch — as  perceiving  many  ob- 
jects from  one,  is  involved  in  the  admitted  doctrine  of  the  subjective 
element  in  perception  [by  it,  as  well  as  the  other  senses].  Granted  that, 
and  the  other  follows,  and  is  implied.     Then,  there  will  be  to  touch 
many  objects,  successively,  from  one  ;  and  also  that  one  must  be  a  thing 
to  be  apprehended  by  a  different  faculty  to  touch  ;  one,  so  far,  with  less 
of  the  subjective  in  it.     So  we  have  several  things  to  remember  here  ; 
but  nothing  more  than  is  involved  in  the  one  fact  we  know.     And  is 
not  this  a  point  to  dwell  on :  to  show  how  very  far  we  may  substitute 
the  evident  consequences  of  the  known  for  mere  suppositions — to  use 
the  known,  instead  of  inventing  ?     Here  is  a  law,  then,  in  Science :  to 
employ  the  known  (if  we  see)  to  account  for  the  phenomena  presented ; 
if  we  do  not  see,  not  to  invent. 

Here  is  another  application  of  this  :  —that  one  which  is  successively 
various  'forces,'  cannot  be  force ;  not  any  of  them  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether, nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kind.  It  must  be  a  thing  that  can  be 
perceived  as  various  '  forces ' ;  as  a  solid  can  be  perceived  as  various  ap- 
pearances. The  '  force '  comes  out  of  the  sense. 

We  need  two  faculties  (sight  and  touch)  to  gain  the  true  knowledge 
of  physical  substances;  now  just  so  do  we  want  two  faculties— our 
sense-  and  thought-apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  spiritual  and 
moral  apprehension  on  the  other— to  gain  true  knowledge  of  the  scheme 
of  things  as  a  whole ;  of  that  one,  which  includes  the  many. 

Or  rather,  is  not  what  we  need  to  do,  this :  to  use  the  faculty  by 
which  Being  is  presented  to  us  as  many,  to  give  perfectness  and  ac- 
curacy to  our  knowledge  of  the  one  't  as  the  eyes  are  essential  to  ac- 
curate or  sufficient  knowledge  of  physical  things.  Is  not  here  one 
point  of  our  failure  :  not  using  our  sense-faculties  as  being  re- 
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la  ted  to,  giving  us  apprehension  of,  the  phenomena  of  the  eternal,  we 
fail  to  get  the  right  and  needful  apprehension  of  the  eternal  itself; 
nay,  we  fail  wholly  to  apprehend  a  great  part  of  it. 
This  one  is  the  eternal ;  and  such  indeed,  by  its  very  nature,  it  must 
be.  The  faculty  that  perceives  phenomenally,  or  as  many  (here  is 
another  character  of  the  phenomenal)  needs  to  be  brought  into  con- 
scious and  intelligent  union  with  the  faculty  that  perceives  substan- 
tially, or  as  one.  And  then  observe,  sight  and  touch  co-operate  to  give 
aright  the  phenomenal  perception ;  the  same  process  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  is  repeated  in  the  parts.  And  to  make  it  clear  how  this  may 
be,  observe  how  the  same  thing  exists  with  reference  to  sight.  The  two 
eyes  co-operate  to  give  the  true  appearance,  which  yet  is  but  appearance, 
and  is  manifold,  whore  the  '  phenomenon '  is  one. 

Surely  it  is  cowardice  which  has  kept  back  philosophy;  i.  e.,  a  fear 
to  give  up  certain  things,  and  especially  a  fear  to  give  up  something 
more.  E.  g.,  Reid  was  able  to  give  up  '  matter ';  but  when  it  came  to 
giving  up  '  mind,'  he  was  afraid.  Even  Spinoza  practically  failed  here, 
not  giving  up  his  impressions  [i.  e.,  retaining  thought  and  extension  as 
'  properties  '].  But  is  not  all  right,  if  we  can  but  give  up  ;  and  ask  the 
rational  question,  '  what  causes  all  these  things  to  be  perceived  by  these 
faculties  ? ' 

Surely  the  cause  of  this  clinging  to  impressions  must  be  some  false 
principles  of  thinking,  by  which  bad  or  impossible  results  seem  to  ensue 
from  giving  them  up  ;  e.  g.,  the  tendency  to  assume  at  once  a  result,  in- 
stead of  going  thro'  a  rational  process  to  arrive  at  it :  thus,  if  freedom 
be  given  up,  men  jump  at  once  to  the  idea  that  it  must  be  subversive  of 
religion,  instead  of  examining  to  see  what  follows.     And  so  has  there 
not  necessarily  ever  been  a  force  preventing  men  from  giving  up  their 
impressions,  because  of  the  results  which  seemed  to  follow  ? — How 
simple  is  the  law  of  progress :  to  give  up  successively  every  phenome- 
non ' — matter,  mind,  freedom,  &c. — but  ever  to  ask,  '  what  causes  it  to 
be  perceived  ?  '     Where  would  astronomy  have  been  if  men  had  treated 
it  as  they  have  philosophy — either  affirming  their  impressions,  or  merely 
denying  them  ! 

It   is   interesting,    however,    to   observe  how  the  various  points  in 
philosophy   are    conceded   by    degrees,    one   after   another;    and   the 
stipulations  with  these   concessions   come  to  nothing.     It  is  in  philo- 
sophy  as  it  was   in   astronomy  :    the   tendency   is   manifest.      And 
it    is   worth  noting  how   this   cannot  be  done  partially,   but  ever  de- 
mands a  completeness ;  else  the  relations  are  distorted.     Thus  philo- 
sophy cannot  even  give  up  matter,  without  involving  more — all.     This 
is  what  the  work  of  past  ages  has  done :  it  has  made  the  systems  con- 
sistent (in  a  certain  sense)  ;  so  that  alteration  of  a  part  involves  that 
of  all.     Here  one  sees  a  use  in  those  '  systematic '  labors  ;  this  is  the 
•work  of  Talent :  and  so  that  question  of  '  matter,'  e.  g.,  involves  all 
actualism.     How  much  work  is  done  for  us  in  this  ;  how  fast  we  can  ad- 
vance by  virtue  of  it.     Those  relations  are  permanent,  and  guide  us  just 
the  same. 

Why  should  not  philosophy  be  a  science  like  astronomy  ? — one  in 
which  all  our  impressions  are  false  ?  What  disadvantage  were  there  in 
that  ?  is  astronomy  any  the  worse,  because  in  it  all  our  direct  percep- 
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tions  are  untrue  ?    But  have  we  not  others  to  compare  ;  and  have  we 
not  some  direct,  true  data — e.  g.,  weight,  and  the  size  of  the  earth  ?   But 
then,  have  we  not  also  in  philosophy,  if  we  understood  how  to  use 
them  ?     Have  we  not  conscience,  and  the  spiritual  faculties  ?     Are  not 
these  the  data  to  be  used  ? 

In  answering  the  question  'how  is  the  phenomenal  related  to  the 
actual,  and  why  do  we  perceive  such  things  ?  ' — is  not  this  the  first  step  : 
to  see  the  phenomenal  as  phenomenal ;  i.  e.  as  interlinked  and  mutually 
dependent ;  nothing  primary,  or  '  self-existing/  but  everything  as  a  re- 
sultant; everything  as  necessary,  as  form  of  what  was  in  other  form  ? 
First,  see  it  all  so — and  this  suroly  science  might  show. us — and  then, 
grasping  it  all  thus,  the  further  problem  might  reveal  itself. 

Surely  our  moral  (spiritual)  faculties  should  give  us  our  central 
thought  of  the  world,  and  all  our  intellectual  apprehensions  should  be 
grouped  around  it,  as  phenomenal.  Might  a  new  '  intellectual  system  ' 
be  based  thus  on  moral  ideas ;  and  the  phenomenal  be  shown  as  rightly 
expressing  them,  to  those  faculties  in  us. 

Speaking  of  the  intellect  as  perceiving  two  phenomena  of  the  actual 
[God  repenting,  and  not  repenting,  e.  g.]  ;  and  the  true  seeing  being 
using  the  intellect  to  see  the  two  at  once  :  surely  the  idea  of  the  altru- 
istic is  exactly  this.     It  is  the  union  of  opposites  ;  it  is  being  and  not- 
being  :  rather,  is  it  not  the  being  the  infinite  and  the  finite  ?     Thus, 
God  is  altruistic — is  the  Altruistic,  rather.     Have  we  not  here  the  true 
thought — to  see  in  one  the  two  opposites  together  ?  they  coalesce,  as  the 
two  stereoscopic  pictures  flash  together  into  one  object.     In  this  is  done 
that  which  we  might  have  thought  could  not  be — the  uniting  of  these 
two.     And  see  ;  this  is  the  object  we  feel  and  know  and  touch — the  spi- 
ritually known — we  recognize  it  at  once.     This  '  altruistic  '  is  what  we 
know  and  love.     And  so  observe  how  men  have  always  striven  towards 
it ;  how  poets  and  mystics  and  women  have  talked  about  the  life  in 
others — living  in  another.     Yet,  not  seeing  this  unity,  how  men  have 
feared  to  lose  the  self;  altho'  such  '  losing  '  would  be  a  true  having  and 
possessing ;  as,  in  the  sight  of  the  solid,  that  of  each  eye  is  perfected. 

Evidently,  the  fear  connected  with  losing  the  individuality  arises  from 
the  oppositeness  to  it  involved  in  altruistic  being.  This  oppositeness  is 
truly  seen  to  be  ;  but  it  seems  (falsely)  to  be  loss  of  that.  Our  not 
seeing  the  union  of  opposites  as  the  condition  of  perfect  being,  neces- 
sarily makes  us  fear  it  as  loss.  And  does  not  this  apply  to  all  practical 
matters  ?  People  fear  the  oppositeness  to  the  having,  because  they  do 
not  see  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  true  possessing. 

With  regard  to  space :  it  is  well,  so  far,  to  see  it  as  phenomenal — as 
a  condition  of  '  phenomenal '  being — but  the  question  returns,  '  why  is 
it  such  ?  why  three  dimensions,  &c.  ?  One  learns  something  in  the  par- 
allel to  perception  by  the  eye,  which  sees  surface :  that  '  surface'  (which 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  physically)  is  the  '  condition  of  being '  of  that 
which  is  to  the  eye. 

It  is  good  to  notice,  generally,  how  « being '  is  impossible  to  things 
which  are  not  enough :  how  <  surface '  cannot  be,  only  that  which  is 
more.  There  is  a  wide  principle  here :  it  applies  to  matter,  surely  ; 
and  also  evidently  shows  how  that  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  may 
be  perceived  ;  nay,  may  be  the  thing  perceived. 
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Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  analogy  of  'surface,'  as  a  condition  of  apparent 
or  visual  existence,  may  we  not  see  '  apace  '  bettor  ?  To  one  having 
only  siirht  (living  in  a  world  of  sight  objects),  there  would  be,  of  course, 
a  surface-world ;  a  world  that  could  not  be  (physically),  because  not 
enouc/h.  And  so  has  not  c  space  '  its  character  from  our  faculty  (as  sur- 
face from  the  eye)  in  relation  to  the  actual  ?  And  thus  it  comes  we 
have  motion:  motion  must  because  'space'  is  necessarily  the  condition 
of  phenomenal  existence :  and,  to  a  perfect  being,  would  not  space-ex- 
istence take  its  place  as  phenomenal  to  certain  faculties,  quito  naturally, 
as  surface-existence  does  to  us  ?  Also  space,  like  surface,  comes  merely 
from  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  the  percept ;  from  its  being  only 
of  the  phenomenal  ? 

Then  with  regard  to  time  : — however  far  we  go  back,  it  seems  as  if 
there  must  be  a  'time' — a  change — to  cause  the  perception  of  phenom- 
enal change.  And  may  it  not  be  that  to  intellect  there  must  be  time  : 
thought  cannot  escape  it  ?  but  this  need  not  embarrass  us ;  we  knowing 
that  what  is  to  the  intellect  is  only  phenomenal.  And  is  not  time  a  con- 
dition coming  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  the  perception  being 
of  phenomena  only  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  time  should  pertain  to  them, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  phenomenal  ? 

Observe  the  advance  here  on  the  old  idea  of  time  and  space  as  sub- 
jective conditions :  seeing  them  to  arise  necessarily  out  of  the  mere 
fact  of  phenomenalness,  or  non-true  existence  ;  to  be  qualities  per- 
taining to  that ;  not  arising  out  of  us,  but  from  our  having  fac- 
ulties which  perceive  phenomenally  only,  or  '  objects  '  which  do  not 
exist.  It  is  resolving  two  things  into  one. 

So  might  we  not  be  satisfied,  and  all  intellectual  demands  fulfilled,  in 
seeing  that  time  co-exists  with  phenomenalness  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  we  do  not  yet  see  the  rational  connection  of 
space  and  time  with  the  phenomena  to  sense  and  intellect  [as  giving 
the  phenomena  of  that  which  is  substantially  to  the  spiritual  faculties}, 
as  we  can  see  the  rational  connection  of  surface  with  the  appearances  to 
the  eye  of  that  which  we  substantially  perceive  by  touch.  Think  how 
we  do  touch  also  the  '  surface '  which  we  see. 

Remember  how  '  space '  may  be  likened  to  the  non-existent  vault  of 
heaven. — Were  it  not  grand  to  have  a  science  of  intellectual  optics ; 
showing  us  ho\\  the  phenomena  must  be  what  they  are  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  as  appearances  must  be  what  they  are  to  the  eye,  by  the  laws  of 
light  ? 

So  might  we  see  that  conscience  would  be  dealing  with  existence,  which 
presents,  and  must  present,  to  the  intellect,  these  space  and  time  phe- 
nomena ?     See  how,  in  that  which  the  conscience  directly  touches,  it 
and  intellect  do  agree ;  i.  e.,  in  our  own  consciousness,  and  moral  life. 
Then,  in  respect  to  the  things  farther  off,  where  we  perceive  by  the 
'sense-intellect,'  [were  not  this  well  called  'understanding'] — matter, 
with  all  its  conditions,  e.  g. — are  not  these  to  be  interpreted  by  con- 
science, and  understood  to  be  like  the  apparent  '  vault '  of  heaven  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men  first  fancy  in  Nature  an  arbi- 
trary action  (of  which  polytheism  is  a  result  and  proof) ;  and  then,  ex- 
amining, a  passive  (inert)  necessity.  Now  here  are  the  two  comple- 
ments, each  with  a  positive  and  a  negative ;  uniting  into  necessary 
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action,  or  holiness.     But  observe  how  the  nature  of  all  this  process  may 
he  seen.     These  two  conceptions  of  Nature  are  two  phenomenal  views ; 
like  the  two  views  one  may  get  of  a  solid  by  shifting  one's  position,  seeing 
first  one  side  of  it  and  then  the  other.    Put  them  together,  and  we  appre- 
hend the  thing.  But  each  consisting  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  element 
is  just  as  it  is  to  the  eye  ;  in  one  view,  one  side  is  seen  but  not  the  other, 
and  vice  versa :  the  negative  element  is  simply  the  not  perceiving  of  the 
other  side.     In  every  '  sight '  of  a  solid  there  is  that  same  union  of  pos- 
itive and  negative.     Then  putting  these  two  phenomena  together,  and 
calling  in  touch  (conscience)  to  interpret  them,  the  problem  is  solved, 
the  perception  is  perfected  ;  it  is  holy  Being.     So  we  see  we  want  both 
sense  and  intellect  to  give  us  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual :  sense,   to 
give  us  the  action ;  intellect,  the  necessity.     Do  we  not  thus  gain  a 
glimpse  of  how  '  matter '  ought  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual — is 
adapted,  and  must  be  it  ? 

Do  not  we  want  its  solidity — the  space — to  give  us  the  existence  ;  the 
resistance  and  '  powers  *  to  give  the  action ;  the  inertia — forces  and 
'  laws ' — to  give  the  necessity  ? 

It  is  interesting  here  to  see  how  two  opposite  things  to  one  faculty  unite 
perfectly  into  one  thing  to  another  faculty.  Intellect  and  conscience 
are  thus  also,  just  as  sight  and  touch  ;  and  the  rule  for  using  intellect 
here  is  obvious  : — unite  its  opposites,  by  bringing  into  bearing  the  spi- 
ritual faculty  ;  see  its  two  as  the  other's  one.  There  is  this  relation 
evident  and  inherent  in  them. 

Also,  do  we  not  see  that  the  feeling  of  imperfection  in  either  of  the 
two  which  are  to  intellect,  taken  alone,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  belongs  to  any  appearance  to  the  eye  taken  alone :  a  depth  is 
demanded,  an  'other  side.'  Here  our  habitual  language  is  good; 
what  is  to  intellect  always  demands  an  '  other  side.'  So  our  scientific 
representation  of  '  uniform  law  '  in  Nature  demands  an  '  other  side,' 
a  free  action ;  and  this  is  given  in  holiness.  The  attempt  to  supply  it 
by  an  arbitrary  <  creation  '  at  first — separate,  instead  of  one — does 
not  answer  the  demands  of  the  case. 

Again  :  the  arbitrariness  and  the  inertness  are  qualities  subjectively  in- 
troduced ;  they  are  the  phenomenal  qualities.     So  these  two  views  put 
together  (each  excluding  the  negative  from  the  other)  enable  us  to  ex- 
clude the  phenomenal  qualities ;  i.  e.,  it  brings  us  behind  the  phenom- 
enal, to  the  actual. 

It  is  as  with  the  eye :  two  views,  of  the  two  sides,  put  together,  ex- 
clude the  qualities  which  characterize  the  appearance,  and  give  the 
'thing'  [this  excluding  the  subjective  qualities  being,  indeed,  merely 
supplying  what  is  wanting.] 

Is  there  not  evidently  the  means  of  getting  at  what  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, in  this  having  two  phenomenal  apprehensions,  and  bringing 
them  together  ?     Is  not  that  the  very  means  we  always  employ  with 
respect  to  the  eye ;  not  only  for  terrestrial  objects,   but,  in   astronomy, 
what  an  established  method  this  is.     Whenever  we  can  thus  get  two 
'  apparent '  views,  we  can  always  introduce  the  '  substantial '  sense  (the 
touch)  to  judge,  and  unite  them  into  a  one  to  it— a  'one'  which  gives 
those  two  phenomer.als  ;  but  it  must  be  a  '  one  '  to  another  faculty. 

And  even  when  the  question  is  pushed  respecting  pantheism— the  di- 
vine   Being,    and   our  relation  to  Him— how   satisfactorily   the   result 
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coraes.     The  full  meaning  of  the  word  Be   is  fulfilled  by  God  alone ; 
He  alone  truly  is  :  then,  besides  Him,  is  the  lower  mode  of  Being — 
phenomenal,  self-conscious — ours.    Then  how  are  '  we '  related  to  Him  ? 
and  what  '  we '  is  it  ?     The  '  we '  is  phenomenal,  and  it  is  related  to 
God  as  creature  to  creator.     But  then  we  must  remember  creation  is  by 
a  negation,  a  limit ;  the  not-G-od  is  not-Being :  thus  is  the  self.     Also, 
this  is  (necessarily)  only  relative,  and  relatively  it  may  be.     But  then, 
in  respect  to  God,  He  is  in  creating ;  He  is  in  not-being.  Thus  we  come 
to  opposites  by  intellect. 

And  this  ought  to  come ;  for  intellect,  this  is  the  result  to  be  attained, 

not  avoided.     Here  is  a  guide  to  thought.    When  we  attain  this,  then 

ve  are  always  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  other  faculty,  to  apprehend 

the  one  to  the  spiritual  faculty. 

So,  to  intellect,  we  have  God  being  in  not-being  (being  creator) ;  here 
are  the  two  phenomena  :  a  God  not  conceivable ;  fulfilling  that  condition. 
Now  interpret  by  conscience  these  opposites  to  intellect : — what  is  God's 
Being  ?  what  is  creation  1  Creation  is  by  self-sacrifice  ;  and  God  is  in 
self-sacrifice.  He  is  Love  ;  He  is  altruistic  :  He  is  known. 

These  opposites  to  intellect  (that  God  is  in  not-being)  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  spiritual  fact :  let  the  true  knowing  faculty  have  its  part, 
and  all  is  clear.  We  no  more  want  to  make  the  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion consistent  or  possible  than  we  want  to  make  the  appearance  of  a  solid 
to  the  eye  possible  to  exist,  and  to  be  only  one.  The  perfect  satisfaction 
and  fulfilment  of  all  demands  is  in  the  inaccuracy  and  impossibility  of 
the  appearance  to  the  eye.  So  to  the  intellect,  thus  thinking  of  God, 
the  appearance  is  just  what  it  should  be  ;  we  put  it  to  its  perfect  use. 

We  can  think  of  God  just  as  we  can  look  at  a  solid  body ;  and  with 

parallel  result. 

And  here  is  evident  an  error  we  have  been  prone  to  make  ;  viz.,  trying 
to  get,  to  the  intellect,  something  that  can  be  not  only  a  phenomenon — 
not  only,  that  is,  accurately  the  appearance — but  that  can  be.    Just  the 
error  of  children  in  trying  to  draw  not  what  they  see,  but  what  they 
know.     Thus,  in  science,  instead  of  accepting  the  phenomena,  and  in- 
terpreting them  by  conscience,  men  try  to  make  up  some  phenomenon 
(by  iutroduing  an  arbitrary  creation,  &c.)  which  will  do  to  Be.     It  is 
science  ever  overthrowing  these  figments  makes  the  strife  ;  and  the  re- 
conciliation is  in  ceasing  to  make  them ;  understanding  the  use  of  our 
faculties :  our  touch  (conscience)  is  not  given  us  to  add  to  and  pervert 
the  phenomenon,  but  to  interpret  it. 

May  we  not  get  a  farther  hint  from  this  ? — is  not  all  interpretation 
the  bringing  a  faculty  into  its  proper  bearing  which  has  been  before 
misapplied ;  used  to  supplement  (i.  e.  make  theories)  instead  of  to 
read  (interpret)  ?     Is  not  all  intellectual  interpretation  the  bringing 
the  intellect  into  its  place,  as  using  the  sense-appearances,  instead  of 
taking  and  supplementing  them  ?    So  two  things  again  become  one — the 
law  of  'theory  and  interpretation,'  and  that  of  the  right  use  and  subor- 
dination of  our  faculties.     How  clear   it  is  in  astronomy;  so  too  in 
optics  ;  granting  the  analysis  of  light  to  be  by  interference. 

In  respect  to  this  law  for  finding  the  actual  beneath  the  phenomenal, 
viz.  of  attaining  two  opposites  to  intellect,  and  then  interpreting  by  a 
deeper  faculty :  recognizing  a  one  to  it : — see,  in  this  relation,  the  right- 
ness  of  Hamilton's  results,  so  far  as  they  go.  Is  not  his  doctrine  of 
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'  contradictory  inconceivables '  essentially  this  ?  and  especially  how  ex- 
actly right  he  is  in  his  laying  down  the  '  limits.'     It  is  most  true  ;— by 
the  faculty  of  intellect  we  can  go  no  farther ;  it  ends  there.     But 
then  he  did  not  see  the  next  step:  the  culling  in  another  faculty  to  in- 
terpret.    But  how  valuable  is  that  distinct  pointing  out  that  intellect 

the   sight-faculty — does  land  and  leave  us  only  in  those  opposites ; 

that  it  comes  to  that,  and  cannot  go  further. 

Also  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  here  again  are  two  things  seen 
as  one— the  constant  opposites  (to  intellect,  &c.),  and  intellect  dealing 
with  phenomena.  The  former  is  involved  in,  and  is  -in  evident  result- 
ant of,  the  latter.  The  union  of  opposites,  and  the  intellect  answering 
to  sight,  are  two  presentations  of  one  fact ;  the  former  is  merely  the 
discovery  of  one  quality  which  pertains  to  it  as  a  '  sight.' 

Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  illustration  of  intellect  by 
sight  may  serve  to  show  how  we  may  be  above  it,  and  use  it ;  dis- 
tinguish between  intellectual  proving,  &c.,  and  believing :  how  we 
can  no  more  help  seeing  as  we  do,  than  thinking.  These  things  re- 
main. 

Also,  if  intellect  perceives  opposites  as  a  '  sight,'  then  is  there  not  some- 
thing proved,  as  it  were,  respecting  the  actual  ? — this  adaptation  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  intellect  is  in  the  nature  of  the  actual  itself. 
Should  we  think  of  the  actual  as  having  also  a  ^'me-relation,  tho'  not 
this  time,  which  belongs  to  the  phenomenal  ?  Is  not  here,  indeed,  the 
solution  of  what  we  feel  when  we  think  of  time  as  pertaining  to  phe- 
nomena alone ;  that  there  must  also  be  a  time  in  which  the  actual  is  ? 
Only  the  '  absolute '  is  not  in  time  ;  that  alone  is  the  '  eternal.'  And 
so  is  there  a  meaning  of  '  eternal '  not  merely  one  with  '  spiritual/ 

Johnston  (Chemistry  of  Common  Life)  notes  how  like  an  instinct  is  the 
dew  descending  chiefly  on  plants,  where  it  is  useful:  'expending  its 
superfluity,  only,  on  the  unproductive  waste.'    Surely  a  real  light  might 
be  gained  here  on  'instinct'  itself.     Could  not  'rational  causation'  be 
traced,  if  we  could  see  ?     Especially  consider  this  as  an  instinctive  act 
on  the  part  of  the  air ;  it  doing  this  (as.  from  certain  points  of  viow,  it 
would  evidently  appear  to  be) ;  remembering,  too,  the  clear  parallel  of 
the  atmosphere  to  an  organism.     Then  the  plants  are  a  kind  of  '  organs ' 
to  it,  at  which  the  vapour  excreted  is  determined  to  those  parts,   by 
elective  affinity,  as  it  were.     For  are  not  the  plants  the  complements  of 
a  certain  structure  in  the  air  ?     The  air  is  shaped  to  them  :  however 
elaborate  their  '  structure,'  the  air,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  them, 
has  one  exactly  corresponding. 

I  have  had  this  thought  before  ;  how  the  forms  of  all  material  things 
may  be  regarded  as  the  spaces  of  a  complementary  form — vacua,  de- 
termining a  form  around. 

Then  see  :  the  leaves  of  grass  would  be  like  glands— indented  glands  in 
the  air — and  the  secretion,  as  it  were,  going  on  in  them. 

-—but  '  physically '  determined  by  what  is  without,  not  what  is  with- 
in. Now  can  it  be  so  in  respect  to  the  animal  body,  that  what  is 
without  (not  within)  determines  its  <  secretions  '  ? 

It  is  well,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  fall  of  dew  as  an 
excretion  from  the  air,  and  its  special  determination  to  its  periphery, 
and  to  particular  portions  of  it ;  these  portions  determined  essentially 


by  their  form.  After  all,  does  the  difficulty  here— in  taking  the  view 
of  the  air  as  the  'organic' — indicate  a  Tightness  ?  viz.,  in  the  inversion 
of  our  natural  impression  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Does  it  show  this  to  be 
the  true,  tho'  not  rightly  perceived  ? 

That  idea  is  curious,  yet  it  seems  true,  of  our  experience  being  in- 
verse in  respect  to  time  or  order:  e.  g.,  we  feel  'development,'  or  be- 
coming of  more  from  less — the  fact  must  be  that  less  is  from  more. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  curious  circumstances : — 

first,  for  the  rational  explanation,  it  does  not  seem  hard  ;  the  relation 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  being  considered.     Is  not  the  phe- 
nomenal '  becoming  more '  the  same  as  the  '  becoming  less '  in  respect 
to  the   actual  ?     So  that  the  inversion  is  not  in  respect  to  time,  but 
simply  a  general  result  of  the  inversion  of  the  phenomenal. 
— as,  e.  g.,  development  is  truly  affirmed  by  those  who  study  the  pheno- 
menal ;  yet  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  which  are  true  to  the  actual. 
So  comes  the  strife  : — being  the  phenomenal,  it  is  affirmed  the  fact ;  then 
because  it  cannot  be  the  fact,  it  is  affirmed  not  to  be  the  phenomenon. 
For  see  how  it  really  is  repugnant  to  us ;  we  cannot  have  man  deve- 
loped from  a  monad,  &c. 

The  njcessity  for  perception — knowledge,  &c.,  of  object  and  subject; 
of  known   and  knower  for  perception  or  knowledge — in  a  word,  the 
self  and  external,  which  are  found  inherent  in  phenomenal  perception — 
is  beautifully  plain  and  instructive ;  but  it  evidently  has  this  meaning : 
that  the  phenomenal  object  is  not,  it  only  is  by  a  subjective  element. 
What  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  subject  and  object,  &c.,  is  but  a  ne- 
cessary resultant  of  that ;  we  must  speak  so,  so  long  as  we  are  thinking 
of  the  phenomenal  as  existing.     This  comes  to  us  as  a  discovery,  but 
we  ought  to  have  known  that  this  must  be  the  character  of  a  perception 
of  phenomena.     And  so  there  is  a  converse  too :  a  perception  which  has 
this  character  must  be  phenomenal. 

How  strange  a  confusion  is  in  that  notion  of  our  not  being  able  to 
penetrate  the  metaphysical  (especially  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  af- 
firm our  consciousness  to  be  of  the  phenomenal  only).  That  is,  as  if 
that  metaphysical  could  be  any  other  than  some  phenomenal  thing,  re- 
lated to  our  faculties,  and  which,  of  course,  we  can  penetrate.  That 
other  idea  implies  that  it  is  that  unknown  absolute. 

And  here  is  the  beauty  ; — that  when  we  have  faculties  by  which  we 
shall  be  consciously  related  to  that,  then  it  will  be  no  longer  impene- 
trable :  so  that,  in  fact,  we  never  can  be  in  this  position  which  is  so 
supposed,  of  being  (consciously)  face  to  face  with  that  which  is  im- 
penetrable. While  we  have  not  the  faculties,  we  are  consciously  only 
related  with  the  phenomenal ;  but  give  us  the  faculties,  and  so  place 
us  consciously  in  relation  with  the  essential,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
its  impenetrableness  is  affirmed  are  done  away. 

The  senses  are  that  to  which  the  form  is  the  fact ;  which  proves 
them  at  once  like  a  sight ;  and  so  this  character  of  space  must  be 
like  that  '  surface '  to  the  eye. 

In  respect  to  perception — the  union  of  the  subjective  and  object- 
ive in  our  impressions — is  there  not  a  good  comparison  in  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  ?  for  observe,  in  this  resultant  of 
the  union  there  is  less ;  the  force  that  is  in  the  (separate)  0  and  BE  is 
not ;  there  has  been  a  negation  introduced.  Now  this  answers  with 
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striking  parallelism  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  negative  introduced 
into  our  perception :  in  the  resultant  is  not  what  is  in  the  two.  Only 
then  should  it  not  be  that  the  negative  should  be  introduced  on  the 
one  side  only  ?  And  is  not  this  true  in  respect  to  chemical  union  ? 
Is  there  even  a  guide  for  us  in  respect  to  that  ?  Is  not  the  O  the 
minus;  answering  to  the  subject — the  self?  And  then  must  there  be 
'force  given  off,'  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  this  introduction  of  a 
(physical)  minus  ?  Further :  may  -we  not  see  that  attraction,  tend- 
ency to  unite  (as  in  chemicity),  absolutely  and  necessarily  implies 
that  one  of  the  '  attractora  '  is,  or  possesses,  a  '  negative.' 

Kant,  '  Kritic '  (preface). — It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  '  criticism ' 
answers  to  the  idea  of  the  nature  and  requisite  subordination  of  the  fa- 
culties. 

It  is  curious  how  this  question  of  the  use  of  the  faculties  is  a  funda- 
mental one  with  Bacon,  as  well  as  Kant  [and  with  Plato  also  ?] 
Then   again,   he  lays   stress   on  this  distinction  of  '  phenomenon '  and 
'thing  in  itself,'  as  affording  reconciliation  to  what  are  else  contradic- 
tions.    And  we  can  see  and  recognize  this ;  and  thus  there  is  perfect 
freedom  :  opposite  things  both  may  be  true  ;  one  of  the  phenomenon,  the 
other  of  the  actual.    But  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  inverse  results 
we  affirm  respecting  man's  '  freedom.'     Is  not  the  difference  here  rather 
apparent  (and  practical)  than  '  philosophically  '  real  ?  for,  in  affirming 
also  the  freedom  of  man,  and  in  denying  it  of  the  individual  '  free-will,' 
am  I  not  doing  what  is  essentially  the  same  as  Kant's  denial  of  it  in 
the  empirical  sphere  ? 

The  beauty,  in  respect  to  actualism,  is  this  :  that  while  it  is  a  simple 
application  of  Kant's  plan,  yet,  while  that  is  merely  metaphysical  and 
abstract  and  intellectual,  this,  by  recognizing  the  inertia  as  due  to  our- 
selves, raises  the  subject  at  once  into  the  moral  and  religious  sphere, 
and  makes  it  a  matter  of  earnest  religious  concern  and  interest  to  all. 

This  seems  to  be  evident  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  foregoing 
view  to  Kant's  positions :  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  enquiry  into  the  elements  which  he  lays  down.  Thus,  he  says 
Bpace  and  time  are  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  '  things  to  experi- 
ence '  are  phenomena  merely  ;  then  passing  on  from  these  positions  to 
farther  results,  but  not  bringing  out  what  is  implied  in  these  statements 
themselves — what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Now,  in  actualism,  do  we 
not  investigate  here  ?  noting,  e.  g.,  what  is  implied  in  our  '  things  to  ex- 
perience '  being  phenomena ;  what  it  involves  respecting  our  experience 
and  ourselves  [and  what  other  qualities — inertness,  e.  g. — may  there- 
fore also  be  held  phenomenal]  :  and  again,  studying  space  and  time,  and 
seeing  whether  or  not  some  positive  reason  and  necessity  is  not  in  them 
for  their  being  thus  (or  seeming  to  be)  the  '  forms  of  our  sensibility.' 
For  will  not  this  be  found,  that  in  fact  Kant's  notion  here  is  itself 
'phenomenal';  and  that  space  and  time  not  'are,'  but  seem  to  be,  forms 
of  our  sensibility  ?— as  for  example,  because  they  are  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  phenomenal,  or  for  some  other  reason.  So  that,  while  dis- 
covering the  seeming,  he  has  yet  taken  the  seeming  for  the  fact. 

It  is  evident  that  Kant  did  not  consider  how  much  is  implied  in  the 
mere  fact  of  phenomenalness.  His  argument,  that  space  must  be  a  con- 
dition of  us  because  we  can  make  apodeictic  propositions  respecting  it, 


is  not  good  ;  for,  if  space  be  a  necessary  condition  of  phenomenalnosf 
(as  '  surface  '  is  of  appearance  to  the  eye),  then  equally,  according  to  his 
own  argument,  there  may  be  these  propositions ;  then,  equally,  every 
triangle  must  have  those  qualities. 

In  respect  to  this  likening  of  '  space '  to  '  surface,'  is  there  not  a  fur- 
ther parallel :  viz.,  in  our  relation  to  them  ?  So  the  eye  can  only  sea 
surface,  yet  we  do  by  it,  in  a  sense,  perceive  substance,  or  depth.  So  we 
can  only  '  conceive '  being  in  space  ;  yet,  in  a  like  secondary  way,  we 
do  surely  conceive  being  not  in  space ;  feeling  that  it  is  a  deeper,  more 
substantial  mode  of  being  than  that  with  which  we  are  directly  related 
by  that  faculty. 

May  we  not  see  farther  respecting  this  ? — We  know  how  '  surface '  is 
a  necessary  property  of  appearances  from  the  relation  of  our  eye  and  the 
nature  of  sight ;  may  we  not  see,  too,  how  space  must  be  the  character 
of  the  phenomenal ;  viz.  a  connection  with  our  self-action  (the  correl- 
ate of  inertness)  ?     Space,  surely,  must  be  a  characteristic  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, because  that  is  the  sphere  of  our  self-  (or  seeming)  action. 
There  could  not  be  such  action,  surely,  except  upon  objects  in  space ; 
this  character  comes  from  that  condition  and  mode  of  ours  which  makoa 
the  exertion  of  force  belong  to  our  consciousness. 

In  general,  in  respect  to  Kant's  philosophy,  may  we  not  see  that  ha 
ascribes  as  subjective  forms  or  elements,  what  are  truly  characteristics 
of  the  phenomenal?     And  is  not  this  a  key  to  the  whole  case? — e.  g., 
the  necessity  in  cause  and  effect,  which  shows  it  not  empirical — does  it 
not  show  it  to  be  a  condition  of  phenomenalness  ?    And  also,  with  this, 
that  which  Hamilton  noticed  ;  that  our  necessity  to  think  cause  is  from 
an  impotence  ?     Is  not  this  universal  in  respect  to  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  phenomenal  ? 

And  now  may  we  not  well  understand  the  nature  of  Kant's  work  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  these  elements  which  he  (finding  necessity  in  them) 
classes  as  subjective  (or  a  priori,  or  transcendental) ;  if  these  elements 
are  truly  characteristics  of  phenomenalness,  then  the  whole  history  of 
the  case  is  clear.    See,  they  are  thus  again  restored  as  objective  (so  ful- 
filling what  man  does  seem  to  demand).     And  we  can  see  why  they 
were  denied  to  be  so ;  viz.,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  actual. 
This  naturally  leads  to  their  being  denied  to  be  objective  at  all  [by  the 
law  of  the  suppression  of  a  truth  when  falsely  put]  ;  and  Kant's  doing 
this  is  particularly  interesting ;  for,  in  fact,  by  showing  the  phenomenal- 
ness  of  our  perception,  he  does  really  fulfil  the  condition  for  the  (true) 
affirmation  of  the  objectiveness  of  these  conditions  and  forms.     And  in 
thus  fulfilling  the  condition  he  denies  the  thing! — yet  is  not  this  most 
legitimate  and  characteristic  ?     Is  it  not  ever  so  ?  and  most  reasonably, 
because  this  '  fulfilling  conditions '  i-s  uniting  an  opposite,  and  so  seems 
like  denying.      Is  it  not  even  as  positivism  denies  the  possibility  of 
a  philosophy,  while  it  is  itself  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  it  —making 
it  possible  ?     So  Kant's  denying  the  objectiveness  of  these  characters, 
while  he  was  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  being  so  [viz.,  showing 
that  to  which  they  apply  to  be  phenomenal]  is  perfect.     And  is  he  not 
consistent  throughout  in  this  falsity,  of  putting,  as  subjective,  what  are 
phenomenal  conditions? 

To  return  to  cause  and  effect :  the  external  validity  of  it,  as  it  were, 

is  thus  restored ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomenalness  of  our  per* 
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ception  and  feeling.  No  subjective  element  is  needed  in  us  to  give 
it;  it  must  be,  in  that  which  is  phenomenal.  Is  it  not  good  : — by 
simply  realizing  what  it  means  '  to  be  phenomenal '  to  be  able  thus  to 
transfer  back,  as  it  were,  all  these  ?  relieving  ourselves  of  the  neces- 

for  them. 

a  resultant.  And 
once  shown  not- 
necessary,  and  a  mistake — the  whole  relation  being  visible  ?  It  is  thus 
Kant  thought,  and  naturally ;  that  we  perceived  only  phenomenally,  by 
virtue  of  some  positive  things,  or  properties,  in  us  :  the  fact  being,  of 
course,  that  this  is  merely  by  a  negative ;  merely  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive (consciously)  the  actual :  and  so  he  put  the  characteristics  of  phe- 
nomenalness  as  forms  of  intuition,  &c.,  which  make  us  perceive  pheno- 
menally. The  eye  and  '  surface  '  illustrate  this  :  cause  and  effect  are 
simply  a  character  of  phenoraenalness.  As  for  '  space,'  it  is  true  there 
must  be  that  in  our  mode  of  perceiving  which  causes  it  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  'space  '  need  not* 
be  (nay,  surely  cannot  be)  a  subjective  form,  merely,  or  even  primarily. 
Granted,  that  even  give  us  conscious  perception  of  the  actual,  there 
might  still  remain  to  our  perception  phenomena  [and  our  mode  of  being 
and  perceiving  would  determine  what  phenomena] — granting  this,  these 
phenomena  need  not  have  their  characters  from  positive  forms  of  intu- 
ition or  thought  on  our  part.  Might  it  not  be  [as  in  the  case  of  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye]  from  their  limit  ?  Might  we  not  say  this  :  given 
the  phenomenalness  of  our  consciousness  (which  is  a  negative,  and  by 
negation),  the  presence  of  some  conditions  of  ours  in  perception  fol- 
lows ;  but  need  these  be  other  than  negatives  ? 

One  sees  how  the  very  fact  of  the  mixture  of  necessary  with  empi- 
rical elements  in  our  mental  experience  suggests  at  once  the  influence  of 
our  subjective  conditions.  Yet  surely  it  would  be  strange  if  this  ele- 
ment of  '  certainty  '  should  come  only  with  phenomenal  consciousness  ; 
i.  e.,  if  it  were  just  in  so  far  as  our  perception  was  not  true  that  it 
should  be  certain.  And,  when  we  examine,  does  it  not  appear  other- 
wise ?  These  subjective  elements  seem  to  be  at  least  only  by  negation, 
by  limit;  and  then,  are  not  the  certainty  and  necessity  made  to  appear 
by  a  negation  ?  And  is  not  this  parallel  to  what  we  see  in  the  inorganic 
and  organic  ? — the  positive  element  which  is  universal  (but  is  not  to  us) 
is  made  to  appear  to  us  by  negation,  or  limit  ? 

but  in  an  inverted  way :  and  is  not  this  certainty  and  necessity  an 
inverse  to  the  true  ? 

The  suggestion  is,  that  knowledge — not  phenomenal,  but  actual — 
would  have  a  true  and  perfect  necessity  and  certainty ;  of  which,  this 
kind  that  we  have  (which  is  but  phenomenal)  is  a  revelation  ;  yet  a  re- 
velation by  negation.      So  is  not  the  '  organic  life '  ? — and  it,  too,  only 
phenomenal,  as  that  '  necessity '  which  is  to  us  ?     The  true,  universal 
life  (or  certainty)  were  actual.   So  it  cannot  be  to  us,  because  the  actual 
is  not :  the  hiding  the  actual  from  our  consciousness  necessarily  hides 
the  life  (and  hides  the  certainty).     So  we  consciously  perceive  a  dead 
world;  so  the  'contents'  of  our  intuitions  are  merely  empirical,   and 
cannot  be  known  necessarily  and  certainly,  and  a  priori. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  find  in  this  the  reason  of  the  merely  empirical 
character  of  our  knowledge— that    we  cannot  predict  a   priori,    &c.  ? 
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And  surely  there  is  evidence  again  of  this  (besides  the  self-evidence), 
that  true  actual  knowledge — altruistic  being — must  give   such   know- 
ledge :  viz.,  that  our  'instincts'  are  as  if  we  had  such  knowledge;  cer- 
tain, complete,  and  a  priori.     Is  it  not  an  instinct,  thus  true  to  the 
actual,  that  misled  men,  and  made  them  think  and  act  as  if  they  had 
it;  and  hence  gave  its  character,  and  its  failure,  to  the  old  philosophy? 
Surely  this  is  true ;  and  is  there  not  in  it  much  that  bears  practically 
on  our  thinking  ? 

In  general,  is  not  this  true :  that  Kant  observed  well ;  finding  the 
evidence  of  the  phenomenalness  of  our  intuition  and  thought,  &c. ;  but 
then,  did  he  not  leave  the  practical  and  important  path,  and  go  into  that 
which  is  merely  theoretical  and  not  of  practical  importance  ?     And  is 
not  this  what  is  wanted  altogether  in  respect  to  intellectual  (philoso- 
phical) studies  :  namely,  that  they  should  be  practical,  should  result  in 
something  to  do,  or  to  be  done  ?     It  is  this  that  is  wanted  to  place  them 
on  a  par,  in  respect  to  interest  and  attention,  with  scientific  studies. 
Those  not  only  are  '  demonstrable '  (i.  e.  to  sense),  but  they  '  come  to 
something';  there  is  some  guidance,  some  activity,  to  be  connected  with 
them.     Now  to  live  and  be  strong  in  presence  of  this,  philosophy  must 
be  so  too ;  and  so  that  aspect  of  it  must  be  regarded  which  is  thus 
'  practical.'     Thus  it  is,  that  only  religion  has  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
self, in  public  interest  and  work,  on  a  par  with — and  as  it  were  against 
— the  sensuous  pursuits  of  science  :  it  being  also  practical.     And  see ; 
religion  has  ever  commanded  more  interest  and  power ;  giving  demons- 
tration that  the  '  practical '  with  which  it  deals  is  the  strongest ;  the  one 
that  will  outweigh  the  other.     So  when  philosophy  has  this  practical  for 
its  domain  (which  is  its  right)  it  will  command  a  greater  power.     Hi- 
therto it  could  not  have  gained  power  cr  hold,  for  it  had  the  '  practical' 
on  neither  side :  but  its  true  place  is  with  religion,  which  wants  it,  as 
much  as  it  wants  that. 

Kecognizing  that  the  characters  of  '  matter '  are  characters  of  phe- 
nomenalness, is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  it  is  no  difficulty  that  the 
'  forms '  are  material ;  a  difficulty  which  seems  so  great  at  first,  arising 
from  our  feeling  of  existence  in  the  phenomenal.  This  is  a  case  of  '  not 
altho,  but  because ':  these  things  are  of  course  material  because  they  are 
'  forms '  (i.  e.  phenomenal).  In  fact,  to  one  who  has  perfect  under- 
standing, to  describe  a  thing  as  material  would  be  to  present  it  as  phe- 
nomenal [that,  he  would  see  at  once,  would  be  but  a  'form'].  This  is 
clear ;  and  from  it  our  state — as  defective  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a 
feeling  of  existence  in  forms — is  evident  also. 

Our  kind  of  consciousness  never  can  give  certainty :  but  then,  we 
must  not  think  that  ours  is  the  only  kind  of  consciousness.  Now  it  may 
be  said,  '  true ;  but  we  cannot  know  or  conceive  anything  about  any 
other.'  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  we  can,  and  in  this  way  : — we  can  test 
and  see  which  elements  in  our  own  consciousness  are  negative,  and  can 
see  the  effect  of  excluding  them.  So  we  can  arrive  at  a  legitimate 
thought  of  a  different  consciousness  from  ours. 

This  seems  simple,  as  a  guide  to  how  we  should  deal  with  our  in- 
tellectual conceptions. — In  respect  to  geometry,  we  recognize,  when  we 
bring  it  into  the  sphere  of  sense  (which  we  necessarily  do)  that  we  have 


introduced  something  into  it  (something  falsifying  it)  by  doing  so — vi*. 
tpa.ce  ',  i.  e.  '  dimensions '  in  our  points  and  lines.  Now  would  it  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  recognize  that  in  bringing  questions  of  Being,  e.  g.,  into 
the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  we  introduce  something  too  (and  something 
falsifying)  ?  What  is  this,  then  ? — is  it  inertia,  passive  substance,  or 
self?  Nay,  is  it  not  even  space  ? — the  same  thing  as  in  the  other  case, 
but  in  a  different  mode  ?  Might  we  not  come  to  see  this — that  the  in-' 
tellect  introduces  space  into  '  thought,'  somewhat  as  sense  does  into 
geometrical  propositions  ? 

Hamilton  and  others  say  '  to  think  is  to  condition ' :  we  want  the  in- 
tellectually unconditioned,  which  we  get  by  the  moral  nature ;  as  in 
the  definitions  of  geometry  we  have  the  sensuously  unconditioned  ; 
sense  introduces  conditions — the  '  practical '  line  is  sensuously  condi- 
tioned. 

It  is  curious   to  think  of  the  '  abstract '  sciences ;  the  certainty 
resting  merely  upon  mental  evidence,  and  intellectual  demonstration  : 
especially  to  note  how,  in  these  respects,  they  fulfil  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  men — to  affirm  on  the  basis  of  their  intellectual  conviction 
merely.     This  is  an  instinct ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  what  the  condition 
is  for  fulfilling  it  [i.  e.,  fulfilling  it  in  its  true  bearing  ;  as  giving  the 
external  truth,  also]  ;  viz.,  the  becoming  abstract — the  aifirming,  not  of 
particular  things,  but  of  general  conditions  :  respecting  space,  and  num- 
ber, e.  g.,  for  mathematics.     What  does  this  mean  ? — what  is  that  be- 
coming abstract  ?J^But  farther :  these  abstractions  (to  give  truth)  must 
be  gathered  from  the  particulars ;  and  this  in  a  certain  way — by  trial 
and   correction.     This    shows   us,    that    to  have  intellectual  demons- 
tration on  other  characters  of  things,  we  must  take  the  same  course  : 
we  must  make  the  subject  '  abstract,'  but  in  a  certain  way.     It  is  thus 
with  regard  to  force,  e.  g.,  and  Being. 

May  not  a  reason — even  the  chief  reason — of  the  failure  of  metaphy- 
sics have  been  here  :  either  in  not  thoroughly  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  making  its  subjects  abstract;  or,  more  likely,  in  not  correcting  its 
abstractions  by  trial  and  comparison  with  phenomena  ?  [as  the  geome- 
trician evidently  has  done] ;  correcting,  i.  e.,  its  postulates,  definitions, 
assumptions,  &c.  Nay,  was  not  science  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  this ; 
BO  that  the  time  is  only  now  come  ? 

The  proposition  about  '  conceiving  God  under  certain  notions    .    and 
believing  that  these  notions  only  faintly  and  partially  express,'  &c. — 
all  these  are  but  forms  of  the  law  of  deriving  by  a  negative.     It  is  ex- 
pressed at  least  in  this  case  perfectly :  we  recognize  our  problem  to  be  J 
to  find  something  from  from  which  these  are  by  a  minus ;  and  surely 
there  is  the  basis  for  a  perfect  harmony  here.     This  we  believe  in,  tho' 
we  can  or  cannot  conceive  it :  our  belief  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  is  in- 
dependent of  our  power  of  conceiving  it. 

Thus  this  law  itself  is  illustrated  in  this  controversy,  and  its  validity, 
here,  shown.  The  controversy  comes,  surely,  in  great  part,  from  a  neg- 
ative form  of  statement,  rather  than  from  a  positive  one,  being  chosen. 
It  is  necessarily  true,  that  there  must  be  this  inability  to  conceive,  be- 
cause, whatever  we  can  conceive  is  a  derivative  by  a  minus. 

So  the  discovery  of  this  inability  of  ours  to  '  conceive '  is  an  inverse 
perception  of  this  law ;  we  come  on  it  in  its  effects,  and  lay  hold 
of  it,  of  course,  inversely. 
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The  point  necessary  to  be  seen  clearly  is,  that  the  4  derivations  by 
minus '  (or  phenomena)  are  the  true  and  necessary  ones ;  and  of  this, 
surely,  even  tho'  we  cannot  '  conceive '  the  actual,  we  are  able  to  judge. 
Besides,  we  see  it;  we  can  judge,  more  or  less,  what  are  the  true  phe- 
nomena of  the  '  unconceived  '  essence  of  Nature  :  science  wholly  consists 
in  such  judging.  They  must,  e.  g.,  be  themselves  '  possible  phenomena '; 
they  must  be  logically  consistent ;  rational,  not  contradictory.  How- 
ever inconceivable  the  actual,  we  may  deny  positively  that  certain  things 
can  be  the  phenomena  of  it ;  they  may  be  impossible  to  be  'phenomena' 
at  all,  &c. :  and  we  may  know,  surely,  of  what  sort  an  inconceivable 
must  be  (judging  from  its  effects,  &c.) 

This  is  also  to  be  remembered :  that  a  partial  view  is  not  even  likely 
to  be  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  thus,  surely,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  truer  presentation  is  gained  by  something  not  corresponding  to  what 
the  Irct  is,  but  only  imaging  it,  as  it  were;  by  the  presentation  of 
something  in  which  the  same  proportions  and  relations  are  preserved, 
than  by  a  direct  partial  view  ? 

As,  e.  g.,  a  statuette  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  perfect  human  form, 
than  a  life-size  fragment.  But  may  there  be  some  science  from  which, 
in  respect  to  the  actual,  we  may  learn  to  reconstruct  wholes  from 
fragments  ? 

Is  it  not  clear,  that  this  idea  of  deriving  by  a  minus  must  be  the  true 
one,  from  the  very  idea  of  God — the  infinite  and  most  perfect  Being— 
as  the  first? 

Is  not  the  expression  that  '  all  thought  is  limitation  '  (Hamilton)  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  perception  or  thought  (of  ours)  introduces  a 
minus  ?  But  then  is  not  the  Hamiltonian  idea  that  our  thought  em- 
braces truly  the  positive  elements,  and  simply  cuts  of  at  a  given  point, 
or  something  like  it?  And  may  it  truly  be  other  .vise  ? — may  it  be 
found  that  thought  introduces  its  negative  always  in  the  way  of  positive 
non-perception  ?  i.  e.,  that  what  thought  presents  to  us  as  'the  thing* 
is  the  [limited]  negative  of  it? 

Here,  observe,  is  a  scope  for  that  idea  of  '  limitation  '  also.     May  we 
find  here  a  demonstration  of  how  this  minus  is  limited,  partial,  rela- 
tive ;  as  for  '  positive  non-perception  '  it  should  be  ? 
Thus  in  respect  to  Grod  :  our  thought  or  conception,  surely,  is  not  only  a 
limitation  of  Him  ;  is  it  not  the  opposite — the  positive  negation  of  His 
Being  ? 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  bring  these  ideas  more  or  less  into 
relation  with  the  words  we  use  ?  Thus,  the  term  'infinite'  is  truly  a 
positive  [surely  it  is  like  un-selftsh]  ;  '  finite,'  is  a  negative.  Now  why 
is  it  some  positive  terms  have  this  negative  form  ? — '  un-caused,'  again. 
So  is  not  '  caused '  a  negative  quality  ?  and  what  is  the  value  of  the 
idea  of  '  negative '  in  such  cases  ?  Does  it  mean  that  that  to  which  it 
applies  is  a  true  minus,  or  'phenomenal'  ?  Clearly,  this  negative  form  of 
asserting  is  an  illustration  of  the  idea  of  'positive  denial.'  "We  have, 
I  say,  in  such  words  as  'infinite'  an  exact  presentation  of  positive 
denial. 

And  surely  here  is  a  light  on  ourselves,  too ;  viz.,  thro'  what  things  it 
is — what  classes  of  objects — are  presented  to  us,  negatives  as  pos- 
itives ? 
And  farther,  can  we  not  see  into  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical  dispute- 
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tion  and  difficulty  ?— e.  g.,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  infinite  being  a 
negative  to  us  is  based  on  the  non-recognition  that  the  finite  is  truly  a 
negative :  assuming  the  positive  to  us  as  the  positive.  And  there  is  a 
parallel  in  the  idea  one  meets  with  now,  of  the  denial  of  'materiality  ' 
being  the  denial  of  being :  the  non-recognition  that  matter  is  a  negative 
gives  this  recognition  naturally,  and  explains  it. 

The  <  infinite  '  is  not  truly  a  negative  term  ;  it  is  a  putting  aside  neg- 
atives.    It  is  no  more  negative  than  its  ethical  synonym  of  '  altruistic 
being.'  It  is  an  affirmation  of  that  from  which  the  other  (the  conceived) 
is  derived  by  negation  ;  of  that  which  is  revealed  by  that '  conceivable  ' 
(which  cannot  be.} 

It  is  that  alone  which  is  truly  positive.     So  it  has  been  right  of  me- 
taphysicians to  recognize  the  negative  character  present,  but  they  have 
assigned  it  to  the  wrong  side  in  affirming  it  of  '  the  infinite.'     Surely 
this  is  evident,  as  necessary  in  the  process  of  thought :  so  that  the  cor- 
rection is  an  instance  of  transferring  a  condition  from  one  side  to  the 
other.      It  is  not  that  our  infinite  is  a  negation,  but  that  our  '  finites ' 
are ;  i.  e.,  that  thought  is  a  '  positive  non-perception.' 

In  reference  to  creation :  is  not  the  right  way  to  conceive  of  it  as 
being  by  negation  ?  i.  e.,  it  must  be  thus  to  thought.  Not  that  it  is  truly 
BO  ;  we  cannot  conceive  it ;  but  it  must  be  so  '  thought '  of,  by  tha  nature 
of  our  faculty  of  conceiving. 

Are  not  '  conceive '  and  '  know '  truly  inverse  terms  ? — the  '  known  ' 

must  be  what  is ;  the  '  conceived '  cannot  be. 

We  recognize  this  necessity  of  our  thought,  just  as  we  recognize  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  sight,  and  without  more  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other:  to  get  farther  and  truer  knowledge,  we 
call  in  another  faculty.    So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  evident  our  '  Conception,' 
or  'thought,'  ought  to  present  incorrectly,  just  as  sight  ought:  our 
having  another  faculty  shows  this.     If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be 
in- conformity,  wrongness  of  construction.     A  faculty,  the  use  of  which 
is  thus  in  subordination,  ought  to  be  thus  incorrect  (i.  e.,  partial,  or  mo- 
dified).  Thus,  the  right  thought  of  creation  is  by  negation  ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  not  so.     This  negation  to  thought  is  the  very  life  and  being 
[it  is  the  true  positive,  perceived  as  a  minus]. 

Again,  how  the  'materialists'  are  justified. — We  could  not  have 
done  without  those  who  maintain  there  are  not  two  worlds.  The  infant, 
too,  passes  thro'  its  '  materialist '  stage  (taking  material  for  apparent ; 
and  space  as  answering  to  'surface'):  or  rather,  perhaps,  different 
tendencies  in  the  child,  coexisting,  represent  these  different  modes  of 
opinion. 

May  we  not  imagine  different  faculties  or  feelings  in  the  child  affirm- 
ing each  one  its  own  way,  and  taking  little  heed  of  other  faculties 
holding  a  different  one  ?  and  is  not  this  like  those  who  say  '  it  is  so '; 
and  little  regard  that  others  affirm  contrarywise  ? 

The  child,  surely,  tends  to  think  the  sight-object  is  the  one  and  only  ob- 
ject, in  spite  of  its  not  answering,  &c.  :  saying  to  itself  (in  its  own 
way)  'how  should  altogether  another  existence  look  like  that  V—that  is 
the  thing.'     The  sight-apprehension  is  so  much  more  vivid  and  distinct 
than  the  '  feeling '  one ;  so  marked  in  outline,  so  conceivable,  &c.  (even 
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as  the  intellectual. apprehension  is).     And  not  only  would  there  be  the 
'  materialistic '    tendency  •.  in    the    child,    but    the    '  mystical '    tend- 
ency too :  the  feeling  that  that  which  is  touched  must  be  the  reality ; 
as  being  profounder,  more,  real,  the  only  real,  &c.     We  may  thus  see 
mysticism,  as  the  touch- feeling  asserting  itself,  while  the  sight-object 
(or  appearance)  is  still  held  to  be  a  distinct  'thing' ;  and  while,  there- 
fore, the  appearance  is  not  placed  in  its  right  relation,  and  used  to  learn 
and  study  the  touch-object. 

And  very  plain,  too,  is  the  progress  of  thought :  how  men  have  come  to 
admit  that  the  phenomenal  is  not  the  truly  existing,  and  to  allow  there 
is  some  existence — something  unknown — which  is  so.  This  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  imperfect  attempt  at  fulfilling  the  demands ; 
viz.,  the  idea  that  there  is  this  world,  and  another  spiritual  besides. 

Surely  '  matter '  is  a  minus.  Thus  it  is  a  case  of  the  law  of  present- 
ation to  us  being  by  means  of  a  negative  :  '  existence '  is  thus  revealed 
to  us  [and,  of  course,  the  negative  is  taken  for  the  positive  at  first]. 
Then  is  matter  the  minus  externally,  and  self  the  minus  internally  ? 
We  know  how  'self  and  'matter'  seem  correlated, ;  inextricably  con- 
nected— not  one  without  the  other  [as  Bain  and  Ferrier  argue]. 

There  is  a  deep  significance,  too,  in  the  doctrine  (as  expressed  by 
Bain)  that  the  physical  'object'  is  a  congeries  of  attributes,   or  quali- 
ties ;  that  is,  really,  of  sensations :  because  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  while  we  feel  ourselves  acting  externally,  the  effect,  the 
change,  the  action,  is  truly  subjective.     It  is  a  change  in  us  (in  man, 
surely)  wo  thus  perceive,  as  brought  about  by  our  action  on  '  things  ' ; 
the  thing  that  changes  truly  is  '  sensations.' 

Thinking  of  the  mental  law  of  analysis,  and  what  it  implies,  is  there 
not  some  significance  in  the  psychologists  applying  the  process  of  anal- 
ysis so  to  the  human  faculties  ?  Is  it  not  essentially  right  ?  may  it 
not,  indeed,  afford  the  needed  clue  to  the  self-individuality  and  its  re- 
lations ?  Surely  it  is  as  true  in  respect  to  ourselves  as  to  Nature  (the 
physical)  that  there  is,  and  can  be  presented  to  our  perception,  no  single 
cause  or  power — no  entity.  But  now,  what  is  the  analysis  ? — will  it 
npt  be  essentially  some  positive,  and  a  negative?  May  not,  e.  g.,  our 
sense  of  justice  be  analyzed  thus — thus  accounted  for,  and  corrected  too  ? 
[even  as  our  total  consciousness  is ;  by  an  altruistic  consciousness  and 
a  negative]. 

In  reference  to  the  sensuous  impression  as  the  occasion  of  our  mental 
activities,  there  is  a  simplicity  needs  introducing  here.  It  is  put  as  if 
there  were  first  a  sensuous  impression,  and  then  that  had  a  result ;  and 
and  this  result  was  the  bringing  into  conscious  action  our  mental  powers. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  the  case  is  the  other  way.  By  an  occasion  (a  neg- 
ative) our  mental  powers  are  brought  into  conscious  play,  and  that  is  a 
sensuous  impression  :  that  impression  is  the  first  form  of  the  (self)  con- 
sciousness so  elicited. 

Here  again  one  sees  how  one  thing  has  been  put  as  two  ;  and  this 
comes  thro'  adopting  an  inverse  order ;  taking  what  is  truly  last 
as  first  [because  the  last  is  first  to  consciousness].  It  is  even  as  the 
function  and  the  chemical  action  were  regarded  as  two,  because  the 
function  was  put  first.  The  '  action '  that  seems  the  primary  thing 
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really  is  but  an  exhibition  of  the  chemical  change.     So  the  sensuous 
impression,  which  seems  the  primary  thirg.  is  really  but   an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  operation  of  the  mental  powers  to  which  it  is  supposed 
to  give  rise.  And  so  have  arisen  the  metaphysical  notions  of  the  '  in- 
tuition of  an  object,'  which  object  causes  it,  and  so  is  perceived, 
The  difficulty  about  the  relation  of  the  physical  objects  and  the  sensuous 
impression,  seems  to  clear  itself  up  thus. 

And  so  we  see  why  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  sense  and  intellect 
— the  former  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  the  same  power  of  which  the 
latter  is  also.  And  does  not  this  suggest  that  a  similar  relation  ex- 
ists between  intellect  and  sonl  ? — the  intellectual  apprehension  seems 
to  come  first,  and  to  cause,  give  occasion  for,  the  operation  of  the 
moral  faculties  ;  but  is  it  not  truly  the  other  way  ? — the  '  intellectual 
impression '  is  an  exhibition  (or  resultant)  of  that  very  operation 
which  it  is  supposed  to  cause  ?  And  so  should  we  not  see  the  spi- 
ritual coming  primarily,  and  carrying  itself  out,  as  it  were,  into  the 
mental  and  bodily  ? 

Now,  thinking  thus,  suppose  for  sense  we  take  the  term  '  body,'  do  we 
not  get  a  sort  of  glimpse  as  to  how  the  body  is  related  to  the  mind  ? — 
comes  from  it,  might  we  not  say  ?     And  again  :  is  there  not  a  light 
here  upon  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  our  experience  ? — it  is  a  fulfil- 
ment of  that  law,  and  will  throw  light  upon  it  again.    And  then  also  it 
suggests,  whether,  as  the  function  is  from  a  tension  in  the  body — as 
every  '  occasion  '  supposes  a  tension  [an  equilibrium] — so  this  same 
thought  must  be  applied  to  our  consciousness ;  whether,  before  it  be 
•occasioned'  thus,  a  tension  must  not  be  recognized  :  i.  e.,  that  which  is 
thus  presented  in  the  physical  ?     Then,  by  the  bye,  we  want  to  know 
why  the  condition  which  gives  the  '  sensuous  impression '  brings  with  it 
the  perception  of  an  object.     Does  it  do  so  directly  ?  is  not  this  a  re- 
sult of  habit — of  use  ? 

This  idea  is,  in  fact,  deriving  '  sensibility' — seeing  how  it  comes.  Is 
it  not  a  step  towards  the  true  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  ?  Hitherto 
'sensibility'  has  been  regarded  as  primary  and  simple  :  do  we  not  ever 
do  this  with  the  derivatives,  at  first  ?  And  surely  this  attempt  at  anal- 
ysis proves  that  it  is  to  Jbe  done  :  even  '  conscience '  and  the  sense  of 
'justice'  are  to  be  analyzed. — Are  they  not  clearly  by  negation  ? 

Kant  attempted  to  make  a  science  of  metaphysics  ;  to  give  an  a  priori 
science  (a  mathesis)  of  physics  too  :  in  fact,  to  give  positive  propositions  ; 
to  enable  us  to  affirm  respecting  necessary  laws  in  science,  and  to  have 
certainty  and  universal  agreeement  respecting  the  phenomenal  and  the 
practical  [transcending  experience].     What  then  was  wanting  in  his 
work,  in  his  thought,  that  it  has  been  suppressed  so  ? — that  what  has 
followed  it  is  a  denial  of  all  science  in  metaphysics  ;  is  negation  instead 
of  certain  knowledge ;  and  the  acceptance  of  regulative  conceptions  as  a 
makeshift  ?     He  proposed  to  do  this  better,  and  rightly  ;  and  it  has  come 
to  giving  it  up  altogether— why  ?    Surely  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
perfection capable  of  clear  exhibition. 

Surely  it  is  clear,  in  respect  to  time  at  least,  how  Kant  has  missed  the 
true  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and  has  erected  time  into  a  sort  of  arbi- 
trary form,  a  thing  to  be  specially  regarded,  when  truly  it  is  involved  in 
the  very  Jfact  of  things  being  phenomenal :  it  is  simply  that  they  are 
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(changing)  forms,  or  modes  in  which  some  existence  is  perceived.     Tim* 
is  involved  in  that. 

Is  it  not  the  same  with  '  space '  ? — consider  how  it  is  a  negative ;  how 
its  felt  qualities  come  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  existing,  and 
so  on. 

And  may  not  cause  and  effect  be  placed  in  the  same  list  ? — it  has  no 
other  limits  or  exceptions  than  time  and  space.  May  we  not  say,  as  cer- 
tainly as  of  the  other  '  forms,'  '  all  things,  as  phenomena,  that  is,  as  ob- 
jects of  sensuous  intuition,  are  under  cause  and  effect'  ?  But  then,  if 
BO,  inertia  too  must  be  ranked  among  the  properties  not  pertaining  to 
'things  in  themselves.' 

Here  is  the  effect  of  the  insufficiency  of  Kant's  analysis,  and  the  con- 
sequent putting  of  space  and  time  as  subjective  forms  of  sensibility,  in- 
stead of  characters  of  phenomenalness ;  and  also  of  his  not  recognizing 
inertia  also  in  the  same  way  : — viz.,  that  he  represents,  and  must  repre- 
sent, the  '  thing  in  itself '  as  unknown  and  unknowable.  We  find  here 
the  basis  of  that  doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of  the  actual. 

He  puts  a  negative  as  if  it  were  a  positive  [an  instance  of  the  law  of 
the  inversion  of  our  apprehensions]  :  for  it  is  clear  that  the  characters 
of  the  phenomenal  are  merely  the  fact  of  our  perceiving  phenomen- 
ally ;  anything  about  their  universality,  &c.,  is  referrible  at  once  to  a 
non-perception. 

Here  again  we  see  how  the  supposed  profound  German  philosophy 
fails  for  want  of  profundity  :  an  I  indeed,  is  not  this  the  imperfection 
thro'  which  the  Kantian  system  failed :  the  not  seeing  the  nature  of 
the  characters  of  phenomenalness  (and  what  that  involves),  and  so  put- 
ting them  as  subjective  positives  ?  And  do  we  not  see  here  again  an  in- 
stance how  not  going  far  enough  and  being  deep  enough  in  thought, 
carries  us  against  common  apprehension,  and  is  difficult  ? 

Also,  is  there  any  connection  in  this  idea  with  the  thought  of  how 
the  senses  relate  us  so  truly  to  the  actual,  and  the  intellect  coerces  us 
to  the  phenomenal  ?  Is  not  the  vivid  apprehension  of  time  and  space, 
as  well  as  of  inertia  (cause  and  effect),  an  especial  result  of  the 
operation  of  intellect  ?  Could  this  clear  grasp  of  time  and  space 
have  been  obtained  at  all,  until  after  the  intellect  had  undergone  so 
much  cultivation  ?  Of  old,  could  people  have  recognized  that  the 
fact  was  so  ?  Perhaps,  even  in  Kant's  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  see  the  same  of  inertia :  is  not  that  a  perception  we  have 
gained  thro*  the  fuller  development  of  science  ?  And  was  it  so  that 
a  truer  representation  was  impossible — the  time  would  not  allow  ? 

Kant  says  space  is  '  a  mere  form  of  your  intuition,  which  contains 
conditions  a  priori,  under  which  alone  things  can  become  external  ob- 
jects for  you.'  Here  one  gets  an  insight  how  he  came  to  take  that  view 
(of  forms  of  sensibility) :  one  can  trace  it  to  the  false  feeling,  which  he 
recognized,  indeed,  and  yet  of  which  he  took  no  practical  note.  It  is 
true  '  things  do  become  external  objects  for  us  '  (or  are  felt  so)  ;  and, 
thinking  thus,  we  see  that  we  of  course  suppose  a  '  subjective  form ' 
through  which  they  do  so  :  but  this  idea  rests  on  that  false  feeling,  and 
depends  on  not  taking  into  account  that  we  are  feeling  the.  phenomenal 
as  existing.  If  we  remember  that  this  '  becoming  objects  to  us '  is  no- 
thing but  a  phenomenal  perception,  with  a  false  reality  by  our  imper- 
fectnese,  there  is  no  need  for  that  supposition. 
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But  this  must  be  thought  of :— would  a  'character  of  phenomenalness' 
give  a  basis  for  an  apodeictic  science,  a  priori  ?     Can  we  not  see  that  it 
would,  in  respect  to  the  '  phenomenal  character '  of  inertia  ? — to  how 
many  necessary  and  universal  synthetic  propositions  that  affords  a  basis. 
And  yet,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  '  subjective  form  of  sensibility ' :  the 
words  would  have  no  meaning.     Kant  says,  '  there  are  no  others  but 
these  two  (space  and  time).' 

May  not  every  case  of  this  (negative  put  as  positive)  be  seen  as  a 
character  of  phenomenalness  taken  for  a  positive  condition  (of  our 
own?  e.  g.,  in  political  economy,  in  science,  in  self-being,  &c. 
It  is  remarkable  how  entirely  Kant  ignores  the  existence  of  any  char- 
acters of  phenomenalness  at  all ;  and  so,  is  it  not  evident  how  this 
character  of  necessity  and  universality  (underivable  from  experience) 
seems  to  have  compelled  him  to  affirm  a  subjective  source.     Surely  the 
reply  of  the  opposite  school,  who  affirm  that  even  the  necessary  truths 
are  derived  from  '  uniform  experience  '  has  its  Tightness  :  this  too  comes 
from  their  being  essentially  the  characters  of  phenomenalness.     Does 
not  this  dispute  compel  to  that  correction  of  premiss  ? — and  surely  Kant 
infers  causality  as  a  mental  mode,  from  the  mere  fact  of  this  'necessity' 
we  ascribe  to  it.     In  fact,   these  characters — inertia,  time,  space — all 
are  presented  to  us  in  our  own  consciousness. 

Is  there  not,  in  fact,  an  excellent  basis  here  for  an  entirely  new  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  perception  and  its  conditions  ? — the  forms  or 
conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  forms  of  sensibility,  will 
they  not  all  reveal  themselves,  and  become  clear,  under  this  parallel  of 
'  apparent-perception  '  by  the  eye  ?  And,  conversely,  will  not  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  sight — of  light,  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  eye  and 
its  relations — receive  an  explanation  from  these  ?  Is  there  not  in  sight 
something  answering  to  these  conceptions,  these  forms  of  sensibility  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Kant  invented  tilings   (these  subjective 
forms  and  conceptions)  from  not  recognizing  this ;  and  how  this  came 
from  a  truer  observation.     It  is  striking,  that  with  the  recognition  of 
the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical — a  decided  recognition  of  a  true — 
there  comes  this  false:  the  ascribing  things  subjectively  which  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  subjective  ;  which  were  before  (and  truly)  ascribed  to 
the  physical ;  and  that  the  truth  was  essentially  connected  with  the 
error. 

In  respect  to  a  priori  necessity,  and  the  empirical  answer,   that  we 
perceive  things  as  necessary  because  they  are  necessary — it  is  curious 
to  note  this  question :   "  how  do  we  perceive  it  so  'because  it  is  so  '?  " 
Essentially,  this  is  the  same  with  the  idea  that  we  perceive  a  thing  '  be- 
cause it  is.'     If  the  one  answer  is  demurred  to,  the  other  should  be, 
equally ;  and  here  is  the  weakness  of  those  who  demand  some  further 
account  of  our  perceiving  '  necessity  ' :  they  are  not  consistent. 

But  now  think :  if  were  perceiving  truly  (actually)  and  not  pheno- 
menally, should  we  not  also  perceive  necessity  ?  How  then  does  the  ar- 
gument stand  that  this  a  priori  certainty  proves  a  subjective  form,  and 
this  the  phenomenalness  of  our  perception  ? 

The  phenomenalness  of  the  physical  rests  well  enough  on  its  inert- 
ness ;  but  does  it  follow  from  the  other,  i.  e.  abstractly,  and  without 
consideration  of  what  the  '  qualities  '  are  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  nature 
of  space  and  time  that  they  are  knowable  not  to  belong  to  the  actual, 
and  not  by  our  having  certainty  a  priori  respecting  them  ? 
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In  fact,  do  we  not  come  again  to  the  point  that  these  are  necessary  qua- 
lities of  phenoraenalness,  and  so  we  have  the  a  priori  certainty?    Then 
would  it  not  be  the  same  with  respect  to  the  actual  if  we  consciously 
perceived  it :  would  not  its  necessary  characters  (those  of  true  '  exist- 
ence,'   such    as   activeness,   e.  g.)   give   us   equally  certain  knowledge, 
a  priori  ?     So  does  not  Kant's  argument  fail,  in  so  far  as  it  infers  sub- 
jective forms  from  the  necessity  and  universality  ?     Is  it  not  meant 
simply  that  what  is  phenomenal  must,  as  such,  have  necessary  and  uni- 
versal characters,  and  that  our  thought  or  intuition  recognizes  these  ? 

By  the'bye,  in  respect  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  a  priori  cognition  by 
means  of  "space,  one  must  reflect  on  what  one  has  seen  respecting  geo- 
metry :  how  men  must  have  erred  respecting  it,  trying  to  make  it  a 
science  of  observation ;  and  then  must  have  been  forced  upon  the  a  priori 
treatment  of  it,  with  the  ultra-sensible  data.  Now  before  this  was  done, 
where  was  our  a  priori  cognition  thro'  space  ? — surely  not  to  be  proved. 
And  then,  when  this  is  done  in  respect  to  any  other  spheres  of  thought, 
shall  we  not  have  other  spheres  of  a  priori  cognition  ? 

But  now,  in  respect  to  these  mathoses  of  force  and  Being. — First,  in 
regard  to  force  :  what  must  its  ultra-rational  definitions  be  ?     Must  it 
not  have  some  reference  to  the  actual,  as  that  respecting  '  Being '  has  ? 
Should  it  be  a  definition  of  power  or  action,  such  as  to  show  force  a 
negative  of  it  [as  altruistic-being  shows  self-being  a  negative  of  it], 
and  so  to  show  the  course  of  Nature  due  to  subjective  change,  to  link  it 
evidently  with  the  spiritual  ?    For  force  surely  is  a  negative ;  or  rather, 
is  to  us  by  a  negative. 

There  bein<r,  of  course,  no  existence  but  the  spiritual,  so,  probably,  no 
negative,  but  of  the  spiritual. 

And  then,  in  respect  to  the  mathesis  of  Being,  and  a  priori  cognition  by 
means  of  that — this  suggests  itself:  shall  we  not  so  have  a  priori  cog- 
nition, not  of  the  phenomenal,  but  of  the  actual  ?  And  so  the  question 
arises :  how  do  we  know,  apprehend,  gain  intuition  of,  these  necessary 
characters  of  actual  existence  ? — by  what  in  ourselves  ? 

By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  the  a  priori  certainty  arising  from  space, 
does  it  bear  Kant's  construction  ?  To  say  that  by  experience  we  find 
out  that  physical  things  do  exist  in  space,  is  a  mere  empirical  cogni- 
tion :  then,  by  studying  the  idea  of  space,  we  find  its  relations  [which 
are  true  abstractly]  simply  by  the  laws  of  thought ;  not,  in  any  rational 
sense,  a  priori.  These  relations,  of  course,  are  true  of  physical  thing* 
(which  are  in  space)  if  they  are  true  respecting  space ;  and  they  are  so 
just  in  proportion  as  we  have  our  idea  of  space  right,  and  that  we  have 
gained  by  testing  and  correcting. 

If  this  be  so,  will  it  not  be  remarkable  that  a  false  idea  about  ma- 
thematics and  space  was  yet  the  instrument  of  the  truth  of  the  phy- 
sical being  phenomenal  ? 

Kant  speaks  (p.  93)  about  '  all  intuition  being  sensuous  ';  but  what 
an  inversion  of  the  matter  that  is : — as  if  there  were  'sense'  which 
gave  a  character  to  intuition,  and  not  that  we,  having  a  certain  state  of 
consciousness  produced,  perceive  in  that  a  character  we  call  '  sensuous.' 
It  is  with  our  'senses'  as  with  the  physical  world — they  are  phenomena, 
and  do  not  precede,  but  are  to  us  through,  our  consciousness.  This  is 
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also  to  be  noticed :  that  these  properties  of  phenomenalness,  though  not 
themselves  subjective  conditions  (or  forms),  yet  do  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  perceiving  faculty  [even  as  superficialness  depends  on,  and  ia 
known  to  be  necessary  and  universal  in  the  realm  of  the  apparent  on 
account  of,  the  nature  of  sight].     There  is  this  justification  and  right- 
ness  in  Kant's  view ;  one  can  thus  see  necessary  its  arising. 

And  indeed,  may  it  not  thus  be  traced :  that  Kant's  view  naturally 
connects  itself  with  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  phenomenalness  of  the 
physical ;  an  idea  as  if  they  were  the  existences  after  all.  And  so  it 
would  quite  unavoidably  be  the  first  to  come,  in  the  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

About  change  (p.  140). — Is  it  not  striking  to  see  the  complementary 
thoughts  ?  Kant  assigns  change  as  external ;  taking  space  and  time  as  in- 
ternal :  I  would  assign  space  and  time  to  the  phenomenal,  and  affirm  the 
(perceived)  change  to  be  due  to  a  subjective  one.  Is  not  this  necessarily 
right  if  the  other  is  ?  And  is  there  not  a  farther  suggestion  in  Kant's 
paradox — '  only  the  permanent  is  subject  to  change '  ?  Is  there  not  a 
sort  of  evidence  here  that  it  is  not  the  external  that  is  changing,  but 
only  that  it  is  perceived  to  change  ? 

In  respect  to  this  matter  of  subjective  change  many  ideas  present 
themselves  :  for  one,  we  see  how  change  is  appropriate  (possible  and  in- 
telligible) as  subjective  ;  space  and  time  surely  not  so. 

Nay  more :  the  subjective  change  is  known  ;  that  is  a  known  cause,  a 
fact,  the  results  of  which  have  not  been  traced.  And  again  :  this  idea 
of  '  subjective  change*  (while  surely  it  answers  the  demands  of  the 
case)  is  capable  of  most  exact  illustration.  In  truth,  does  not  the 
a  priori  assurance  of  causation  imply  this  in  some  way  ?  But  Kant's 
way  of  putting  it  is  curious  :  he  contrasts  our  perception  of  co-existing 
things  (as  the  parts  of  a  house)  one  after  another,  with  the  real  succes- 
sion in  time.  Now  the  remarkable  point  is,  that  this  former  is  the  very 
illustration  I  give  of  the  case  ;  only  observe,,  it  is  universal ;  pertaining 
to  man,  not  to  men.  These  individual  cases  are  illustrations  (as  indivi- 
dual movements  are,  &c.) 

Surely  Kant  overlooks  the  sensuous  element  given  in  respect  to  caus- 
ation ;  the  feeling  of  force,  i.  e.,  or  exertion  ;  that  is  surely  subjective. 
Is  this  view  of  subjective  change  really  compatible  with  that  of  inertia 
(which  is  cause  and  effect)  as  a  character  of  phenomenalness  ?  Thro* 
change  in  man  the  phenomenon  changes,  but  no  action  is  there,  of 
course ;  and  so  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  cause  and  effect  [and  we 
feel  'force'  because  feeling  the  phenomenon  real]. 

This  answers  to  our  feeling  '  space ' :  both  are  not  and  cannot  be ;  but 
both  are  phenomenal  characters,  and  both,  therefore,  are  felt  to  be, 
in  the  feeling  of  phenomena  as  existing. 

How  striking  it  is  to  see  that  Kant  (thro'  not  recognizing  the  full 
idea  of  phenomenalness,  and  so  its  necessary  characters)  had  to  suppose 
an  (arbitrary)  something;  viz.,  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  mind- 
to  make  the  phenomenon,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  comes  at  once  with 
phenomenalness.  Is  not  Kant's  scheme  altogether  arbitrary  ? — '  cause,' 
e.  g.,  itself,  is  a  mere  condition  of  experience,  which  might  have  been 
any  other.  And  as  to  this  conception  of  '  arbitrary '  things  altogether, 
are  not  its  place  and  character  given  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  a  system  of 
observation  (in  imperfect  knowledge)  ?  and  is  not  actualism  exactly  an 
introducing  necettity  here  ? 
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'  The  necessary  illusion  to  which  reason  is  subject,  the  feeling  of  ob- 
jective validity  in  arguments  which  do  not  possess  it,  which  we  may 
guard  against,  but  cannot  escape  '  (p.  210,  &o.) — This  concedes  the  'il- 
lusion' we  are  under,  but  does  not,  surely,  exhibit  it  in  its  right  rela- 
tions.   There  is  illusion  here ;  but  only  from  that  which  is  in  our  feel- 
ing of  existence — our  practical  feeling,  i.  e.     Surely  it  is  Kant's  not 
taking  notice  of  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  insist  on  the  other  : 
and  it  is  curious  also  to  see  that  the  idea  cannot  be  wholly  escaped  from, 
on  his  fundamental  basis.     And  this  again  is  striking:  has  not  he  (by 
this  failure)  been  compelled  to  assign  the  illusion  where  there  is  good 
reason  against  its  being  assigned,  viz.  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  most 
needful  beliefs  are  based :  to  the  arguments  for  God,  for  freedom,  for 
immortality,  for  creation,  &c.     It  is  against  the  rightful  demands  of  our 
nature  to  have  (first)  to  affirm  illusion  here.     To  affirm  illusion  of  our 
sensuous  experience  is  altogether  different — all  that  is  in  us  is  satisfied. 
That  is  being  delivered  from  the  self — the  too  little— that  the  more  and 
better  may  come  in.     Nay,  would  not  the  case  be  found  to  be  that  the 
recognition  of  the  illusion  in  its  right  place  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  affirming  illusion  here  :  that  it  would  restore  those  convic- 
tions, perfected  ? 

This  should  be  better  seen  :  whether,  and  how,  the  recognition  of  the 
illusion  in  our  physical  experience  does  give  validity  to  those  religious 
persuasions  ;  not  exactly  as  before,  but  making  them  truer  also  ?  Thus, 
e.  g.,  do  we  arrive  at  altruistic  being,  and  find  this  truly  demonstrable  ; 
and  so  the  overthrow  of  the  evidence  for  the  '  self '  has  positive  value 
[just  as  the  overthrow  of  'matter*  has].  Can  it  be  found  and  proved 
that  this  incapability  of  proof,  or  possible  disproof,  really  means  that  it 
is  a  negative  ? 

Is  there  not  here  some  gleam  of  light  upon  those  questions  of  space, 
matter,  and  the  union  of  body  and  soul  ?     Thus,  taking  Kant's  idea  of 
space  as  subjective,  how  striking  is  the  idea  of  the  '  I '  (self)  being  the 
thing  that  is  in  space  ;  all  the  rest  [all  Nature]  not  so.     And  so,  of 
course,  we  cannot  relate  the  /  to  space ;  it  seems  to  be  not  in  it  [just 
as  the  earth  seems  to  be  not  partaking  of  the  stellar  motion].     And 
this  again  is  to  make  the  'I'  (the  conscious  part)  the  material ;  that  is, 
'matter,'  to  which  the  space  pertains.     It  is  the  self  introduces  the 
'  materialness  '  into  Nature ;  is  not  it,  then,  the  '  matter '  ?     Is  it  not 
thus — exactly  the  inverse  of  our  assumption — there  is  spirit  and  matter ; 
but  Nature  is  the  spirit,  and  the  '  self '  the  matter  ? 

So  far  from  matter  not  being  conscious,  is  it  not  the  seZ/^-conscious— 

the  only  possible  self-conscious? 

This  were  beautiful :  that  '  we  '  are  union  of  spirit  and  matter ;  but  it 
is  '  we ' — our  self — are  the  '  matter.' 

Then  the  question  would  be  about  that  'matter.'  Taking  it  as  the 
negative,  does  it  not  answer  exactly  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  that  the  self 
is  negative — i.  e.  matter  [that  being  the  only  negative]  ? 

The  question  being,  in  one  aspect,  how  the  space,  &c.,  are  introduced 

by  us ;  whether  otherwise  than  simply  by  negation  ? 
And  then  is  there  not  here  the  solution  of  the  feeling  that  the  physical 
[matter]  is  not  simply  phenomenal,   but  also  negative  ?     Is  not  thi» 
right : — matter  is  this ;  but  then,  that  is  precisely  our  part  ? 
462,  Metaphysici.     See  vol.  in.,  p.  81. 
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This  struck  me,  in  connection  with  my  idea  of  life  being  the  same  as 
the  inorganic,  &c. :  I  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  that  view. 
And  is  it  not  universal,  that  whatever  is  said,  by  anyone,   with  which 
any  competent  person   cannot  agree,   the   opinion  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
What  is  to  be  said  is  'the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.' 

All  opinions  are  true,  under  their  conditions ;  and  no  opinion  is  true, 

otherwise.     So  nothing  has  ever  been  thought  or.  said  which  is  not 

right  and  necessary ;  only  the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled — this  is  the 

great  work  of  the   world.     A  true  and  right  instinct  guides  to  all 

assertions :  there  is  not  one  too  many  ;  only  they  are  defective,  and 

then  there  are  different  assertions,  expressing  different  parts  of  man : 

these  furnish  the  conditions  for  each  other — the  problem  is  to  unite 

them.     May  one  say  that  all  are  right,  not  because  there  is  anything 

in  man  that  is  so,  but  because  they  come  into  man  from  without,  and 

are  not  from  him.     Each  of  those   opinions  expresses,   not  self,  but 

Nature :  it  is  the  limitations,  the  excludings,  express  the  self. 

The  proof  that  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  is  that  all  cannot  see 

and  agree.     This  takes  us  away  from  the  individual,  and  refers  us  to 

man. 

"We  have  not  yet  seen  that  a  thing  which  will  not  do  for  all  will  not 
do  at  all.     To  universalize,  not  to  suppress,  opinions  ;  to  make  them  al- 
truistic, must  be  our  work :  to  remove  the  isolation ;  to  make  them, 
from  being  '  individual,'  to  be  'man'  opinions ;  to  expand  each  till  it 
shall  embrace  all.     And  what  a  light  this  relation  of  individual   opi- 
nions throws.     Is  it  not  that  the  '  individual '  in  them  is  the  limit- 
ation, the  false  (and  so  that  which  opposes  and  prevents  their  being  al- 
truistic or  universalized)  ;  the  '  man '  element  in  them  is  that  which  is 
true. 

Now  may  one  see  in  our  feeling  about  our  opinions  an  illustration  of 
our  feeling  about  ourselves  :  how  we  put  the  individual  element  (the 
limit,  and  therefore  the  negation')  for  the  true  ?     So  we  hold  our  opi- 
nions, not  for  the  true  in  them,  but  for  the  false  which  we  feel  as  the 
true.     To  feel  the  true,  the  '  man '  element,  in  them,  is  to  feel  them 
one  with  other  opinions :  it  is  feeling  more ;  receiving  the  plus  of  the 
other  opinions  in  place  of  the  minus  of  our  own. 

This,  then,  is  the  process  of  making  us  altruistic — the  man  of  another, 

instead  of  our  own  self.     We  keep  all  that  is  in  and  of  us,   and  re- 

•    ceive  other  Being  also,  instead  of  our  defect.    The  self  in  us  is  room 

for  that;  and  so  we  know  and  feel  that  Being  is  love. 
•Thus  there  must  be  the  twofold  change  in  our  thoughts,  at  once  :  the 
mutual  exclusion  of  negation ;  the  '  man  '-element  in  each  fitting  into 
and  filling  up  the  '  self '-element  in  the  other. 

Surely  here  is  a  light  on  chemicity,  and  the  twofoldness  of  decompo- 
sition. Cannot  we  see  it  so :  a  twofold  intermingling  of  plus  and 
minus  ?  And  surely  here  we  see  the  <  composition  of  white  light  by 
colors,'  &c. 

Then  the  rule  for  thinking  is,  to  find  the  limit,  or  self-element  in  our 
view,  and  see  how  the  opposite  will  fill  it ;  and  ever  remember  that  the 
individual  is  not  the  man,  but  to  escape  from  it ;  and  that  in  what 
seems  to  us,  there  is,  and  will  be  till  it  is  excluded  by  such  interpret- 
ation, this  not-man  element. 

And  this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  the  '  absolute '  being  unthink- 
169,  Mental  Physiology.     See  vol.  iii.,  p.  241. 
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able,  and  only  true  in  union  of  opposites ;  aud  why  premisses, 
therefore,  must  he  not  according  to  'thought.'  Is  it  not  that  '  man* 
is  larger  than  the  individual ;  that  the  individual  differs  from  man  by 
an  absence*  There  can  he  no  offspring,  no  fruitfulness,  in  mental 
life,  as  in  bodily,  save  by  union  of  opposites. 

And  see  what  freedom,  in  uniting  all  opinions,  the  '  non-logicalness '  of 
premisses  gives  us.  This  union  of  opposites  being  the  result,  then 
(using  logic  afterwards)  is  it  not  easy  to  find  the  right  premisses  ? 
Is  there  not  the  art  of  interpretation  here — reason  back  from  results 
to  premisses  :  and  for  this,  see  accurately  and  fully  the  results  ? 
So  the  idea  of  non-logical  premisses  obtained  experimentally  becomes  one 
with  the  doctrine  of  '  interpretation '  and  of  genius  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  premisses  by  experiment,  and  not  by  guessing,  proves  the 
dependence  of  genius  on  talent.  This  whole  doctrine  is  in  short  an  as- 
sertion of  the  necessity  of  '  experiment '  as  against  mere  guess,  or  ob- 
servation :  and  not  only  so,  but  its  especial  beauty  is  that  it  shows  the 
practical,  God-ordered,  or  unconscious  operation  of  human  thought,  to 
be  experiment.  So  here  is  another  oneness.  Individuals  coming  to  this, 
the  right,  plan,  what  is  it  but  their  learning  self-consciously  to  do — 
what  is  done  ;  there  being  to  them  what  is  to  '  man  '  ?  It  is  only  their 
acting  according  to  the  fact ;  making  their  self-action  square  with  the 
fact  in  Nature.  And  here  is  a  law : — whenever  we  find  anything  right 
for  us — for  the  individual — then  we  know  of  that  thing  that  it  is  the 
fact ;  that  is  what  is — unconsciously  to  us — done  by  man. 

This  is  the  same  as  that  our  physical  contrivances  that  succeed  are  in 
physical  Nature.  We  see  this  backwards.  We  think  '  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  Nature  does  this';  but  it  is  the  other  way :— our  succeeding 
comes  from  our  doing  what  Nature  does. 

The  course  of  the  human  mind  is  a  learning  by  experiment.  In 
respect  to  the  individual  this  is  instinct ;  it  is  undesigned.  Is  the  indi- 
vidual learning  to  do  right  the  same  as  an  instinct  becoming  individual, 
or  becoming  '  conscious '  ? — so  are  all  the  truths  we  know  but  instincts 
become  '  conscious '  to  us  ? 

There  is  a  moral  bearing  of  this.  If  self-sacrifice  be  found  the  abso- 
lutely right  for  the  individual,  then  we  know  that  is  the  fact  with  man. 
Here  too  is  conscience ;  it  is  perception  of  the  true,  the  actual,  that 
which  is ;  therefore,  perception  of  that  which  is  to  man.  It  goes  be- 
yond the  individual ;  as  indeed  does  the  intellect  also  :  only  the  sens- 
uous is  merely  individual. — Is  there  not  a  rule  here  :  that  we  can  know 
the  'man*  element  from  the  'self — in  opinions,  viz.,  that  is  the  '  self 
which  the  opposite  excludes ;  that  is  the  '  man  '  which  will  include  the 
opposite. 

Is  it  not  a  law,  that  the  demand  for  fulfilling  conditions  ever  is  for 
logic  ? — the  non-fulfilment  is  non-logical  ?     So  it  is  the  logic  that  is 
wanted  for  this ;  and  that  by  going  backwards,  to  correct  the  premisses. 
And  we  see  why  it  is  the  premisses  must  be  altered  by  logic — not  the 
results. 

It  is  as  in  a  '  reductio  ad  absurdum  ':  the  results  will  not  alter  ;  they 
are  fixed  by  experience ;  the  premisses  are  not  fixed,  nor  can  be,  save 
relatively  by  the  results — by  experience.  It  is  tha  results  of  pre- 
misses which  experience  tests,  not  premisses  them  selves :  so  here  we 
see  the  necessity  of  all  this  process. 
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So  this  distinguishes  the  interpreter  :  other  men  can  feel  the  discrepancy 
between  experience  and  the  doctrine,  but  he  sees  what  it  means.     His 
logic  is  strong ;  this  is  essential  in  him,  and  he  cannot  forego  it.     He 
must  have  the  feeling  of  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  (of  its  falsity),  and 
the  logic  of  its  assertors  :  then  he  must  interpret,  viz.  alter  the  premiss, 
which  only  habit  and  assumption  oppose,  by  the  force  of  these  two  fac- 
ulties of  his — perception  of  discord,  and  of  logic.     These  necessitate 
the  snapping  of  that  chain  of  habit.     They  need  not  be  strong,  but 
they  must  both  be ;  true,  it  is  by  his  logic  he  interprets,  but  he  must 
have  a  feeling  (an  opposite)  which  compels  him  to  use  it.    And  observe  : 
as  both  are  in  him,  so  he  fulfils  both  sides — the  logic  of  the  doctrine- 
makers  (which  he  shows  do  not  demand  those  results,  but  other  pre- 
misses), and  the  feeling  of  the  deniers.    He  not  only  asserts  all  they  do, 
but  more,  and  shows  their  own  views  more  perfect  and  entire ;  freeing 
both  from  a  restraint.     For  the  logic  of  the  one  side  is  almost  sure  to 
be  modified  or  qualified  in  deference  to  the  feeling ;  the  feeling  of  the 
other  to  be  cramped  in  deference  to  the  logic:  in  the  'interpretation,' 
each  being  harmonized,  has  free  play,  and  is  perfected.   There  cannot  be 
perfection  where  there  is  opposition  of  our  faculties,  and  that  there  is 
such  opposition  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  of  there  being  dispute.     All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  give  up  the  premisses  we  naturally  assume,  and  to 
accept  those  which  are  given  us  by  experience. — Now  in  interpretation, 
as  union  of  opposites,  may  we  not  see  what  and  where  these  are,  and 
what  their  union  means  ?     Here  it  is  embodied  in  a  simple  result ;  the 
rectification  of  the  premiss — truth  for  error. 

The  fulfilling  of  conditions  is,  in  truth,  the  filling  up  of  hiatuses  and 
gaps.  Eclecticism  is  trying  to  unite  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  : 
[it  is  like  the  idea  of  men  being  one  without  being  freed  from  the  self ;] 
it  is  to  put  opinions  together  without  excluding  the  negative  part  of 
them.  It  is  like  merely  putting  pieces  together,  the  convexities  of  which 
ought  to  fit  into  the  concavities :  true,  all  is  there ;  but  there  is  not  a 
whole  ('holes'  instead). 

It  is  striking  to  see  an  illustration  of  that  principle  of  the  imperfect- 
true,  suppressed,  and  restored,  in  the  simple  case  of  first,  second  and 
third  thoughts ;  which  are  now  proverbially  thus  regarded.     First,  a 
true  impulse ;  then  thoughts  against  it,  putting  it  aside  ;  then  it  comes 
back,  embodying  these,  united  with  its  opposites.     After  any  thought 
of  course  comes  the  opposite,  the  objections ;  this  '  suppression  '  being 
either  complete  or  not — as  in  the  whole — either  all  individuals,  or  only 
Borne.     Is  not  wavering  a  '  dispute  in  a  man '  ?  and  is  not  the  right  way 
to  think  of  this  as  many  individuals  in  each  of  us,  included  in  some  one 
consciousness  ? — that  is,  an  inclusive  consciousness,  and  including  oppo- 
eites,  often.     Must  we  not  so  regard  the  individual  ?  and  if  so,  then 
surely  there  is  a  single  consciousness  (a  man-consciousniss)  inclusive  of 
the  individuals  ;  and  this  not  wrong  by  the  wrongness  of  the  indivi- 
duals. 

The  fulfilling  conditions,  in  respect  to  the  intellectual,  is  ever  the 
knowing  more ;  so,  in  respect  to  the  actual,  it  is  being  more.     Now  to 
« be  more '  is  necessarily  to  have  '  other '  in  us  [i.  e.,  to  '  become '  is  so]  ; 
i.  e.,  the  altruistic,  to  what  we  are  at  present ;  but  not  then  '  altruistic,' 
because  it  would  be  its. 

Think  of  the  two  opposite  theories  with  regard  to  inflammation  : — 
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first,  the  '  increased  (vital)  action,'  then  '  debility.'  Both  are  true  if 
we  fulfil  the  conditions.  It  is  '  increased  action '  if  we  show  it  arising 
from  decay  :  and  '  debility '  as  generating  increased  action.  But,  far- 
ther than  this,  is  it  not  an  instance  of  a  law  ?  Are  the  '  opposite  ' 
opinions  always  the  assertion  of  an  'increased  vital'  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  '  deadness '  on  the  other  ?  [see  Maurice,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mansel  and  the  positivists  on  the  other].  And  is  not  the  reconciliation 
the  same  as  in  the  two  theories  about  inflammation — receiving  both, 
and  showing  the  relation  ? 

As  we  have  seen :  from  the  negation  of  the  positivists  arises  a  new 
foundation  for  religion ;  as  from  the  decay  of  those  who  affirm  '  de- 
bility '  arises  the  increased  vital  action. 

For  see  it  here : — the  'plus'  side  want  the  source  of  their  affirmed  plus ; 
the  '  minus '  side  do  not  see  what  comes  of  their  affirmed  minus.  Both 
are  true ;  in  respect  to  man  there  is  the  plus  and  the  minus ;  and  we 
must  have  both :  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 

May  one  see  the  nature  of  the  instinct  and  suppression  ?  [the  '  de- 
bility '  theory  of  inflammation  e.  g.  is  suppressed,  and  from  observation 
of  increased  action].  Is  it  not  that  ever  there  are  two  opposities,  plus  and 
minus  ?  Is  instinct  the  assertion  of  the  plus,  without  the  recognition 
of  the  negatives,  and  therefore,  without  having  cause  ? — suppression  is 
from  recognition  of  the  negatives.  Then  the  interpretation  is  seeing,  in 
these  negatives,  the  cause  and  foundation  of  the  plus,  and  so  seeing  both 
sides  more  truly  and  fully  ;  not  as  opposed,  but  as  correlates.  Thus  in 
the  interpretation  we  see  the  instinct  necessary,  and  because  of  what  has 
been  seen  in  the  suppression.  And  indeed,  this  order — the  negative  as 
source  of  the  plus — is  involved  in  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  the 
fact  of  change  of  form.  Every  new  plus  must  be  by  negation ;  i.  e., 
negation  of  some  other. 

This  must  ever  be  our  thought,  when  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  us  : 
not  'is  it  true'  ?  but,  'fulfil  the  conditions  of  this.'     And  shall  we 
see  a  law,  by  which  to  know  what  these  conditions  must  be  ?  so  that 
in  time,  what  is  now  a  toilsome  and  doubtful  acquisition  to  us  might 
become  intuition — like  the  perception  of  distance  ? 
Does  not  this  '  being  relatively '  mean  being  the  opposite  to  the  true  ? 
— as  negation  can  only  be  '  relative,'  so  also  must  the  relative  be  neg- 
ation ?     Since  the  relative  is  not  that  which  is — is  not  Being — then  is 
is  '  not-being.'     So  our  feeling  is  that  these  things  are  to  us — which  is 
true — but  we  do  not  know  what  that  '  being  to  us '  means. 

See  how  '  sense '  comes  out  of  this :  that  it  cannot  feel  or  perceive 
the  absolute,  any  more  than  the  intellect  can.  It  is  the  nature  and 
place  of  these  to  present  to  us  what  is  to  us  [as,  of  the  eye,  what  is 
to  sight]. 

They  cannot  be  the  faculties  by  which  to  know  truly  :  what  we  want 
to  know  about  is  this  '  being  to  us ' — what  it  means,  and  how  it  comes. 
This  is  necessary  for  right  understanding ;  but  for  right  feeling,  what  is 
wanted  is  to  be  altruistic.     Then  it  is  clear,  that  what  is  to  us — or  to 
self — will  no  more  be  felt  as  what  is,  but  as  the  phenomenon  of  an 
actual ;  and  so  these  self-faculties  will  still  present  to  us  what  is  to  self; 
but  we  sball  have  other  faculties,  by  which  we  shall  recognize  it  as  the 
phenomenon  of  that  which  is. 

So  this  is  a  negative  life  :  may  we  not  thus  understand  it  better  ?  What 
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is  that  turning  in  and  coexistence  of  opposites  but  =  0  ?  Also,  have  we 
not  seen  this  idea  of  nutrition  as  the  introduction  of  a  minus  ?  I  have 
said  the  inorganic  is  altruistic,  the  organic  not ;  but  that  surely  is  life, 
and  not-life  ? 

The  point  is,  that  in  the  respects  in  which  the  organic  differs  from 

the  inorganic,  it  differs  by  a  not-life. 

The  organic  would  pass  for  living  very  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
organic ;  just  as  the  earth  might  very  well  pass  for  stedfast,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  perceiving  the  heavens  ;  in  that  is  the  necessity  for  thinking 
of  it  as  moving ;  viz.  because  we  must  have  an  opinion  respecting  both, 
and  their  relations.  If  we  did  not  perceive  the  heavens  as  moving,  we 
might  believe  the  earth  at  rest ;  so  we  might  take  the  organic  as  living, 
if  we  did  not  feel  the  inorganic  as  dead.  Thus  one  sees  the  great  whole 
as  living,  with  a  little  not-living,  instead  of  the  other  way.  And  so  it 
is  interesting  to  think  of  the  denial  of  other  organic  life  in  the  physical 
universe :  is  it  not  likely — the  denial  of  other  'deadness'  ?  All  else  is 
living,  if  so ;  all  else  is  altruistic. 

That   same   '  beginning  where    there  is   no  beginning,    and  ending 
where  there  is  no  end,'  is  our  error  in  Science  too,  and  makes  things 
difficult  and  mysterious ;  not  seeing  the  death  for  other  life,  and  life 
founded  in  the  death ;  and  how  each  that  ceases  becomes  other  (which 
is  the  change  of  form).     Is  it  not  this  '  becoming  other  '  that  we  fear  as 
death  ?     And  here  observe  :  seeing  the  physical  as  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual,  and  this  bodily  death  a  becoming  one  with  the  inorganic — is 
it  not  truly  a  becoming  alive  ?  unless  there  be  some  contrary  reason  ? 
So  is  there  not  a  Tightness  in  those  religious  associations  with  it  ?  they 
come  back  by  seeing  more  in  the  physical — seeing   it   as   phenomenal. 
The  organic,  in  fact,  is  simple  0  ;  the  two  opposites  :  or  rather  perhaps, 
are  not  all  =  0,  =  two  opposites,  in  the  whole  ;  but  the  organic  is  0  in 
that  relation  ;  the  b -lance  is  made  up  within  that  compass.     The  organic 
is  a  0  in  this  self-aspect,  within  this  limit ;  but  the  inorganic  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  only  in  larger  compass. 

Then  is  consciousness  of  this  organic — as  such — '  self  '-consciousness  ? 
(consciousness  of  the  body)  ;  and  consciousness  of  the  inorganic  an  al- 
truistic consciousness  ?  Is  not  the  organic-ness  the  self-ness  ?  As  or- 
ganic, it  is  '  individual,'  and  at  variance  with  other  things  ;  so  is  our 
self-feeling  a  feeling  of  that  which  is  true  of  the  body  ? 

See  how  our  feeling  of  self  [that  of  some  things  being  different  or 
more  to  us  than  other  things,  which  are  truly  the  same,  or  greater]  ne- 
cessarily comes  with  this  (physical)  organic,  to  which  the  things  are  so. 
This  is  it:  being  organic,  we  must  feel  as  selves;  that  is  'being  in  the 
flesh.'  Observe  too,  there  can  be  a  self  '  in '  the  physical  only  by  its 
being  organic;  i.  e.,  a  self-consciousness  (in  the  physical)  involves  such 
a  living  body.  We  must  feel  '  selves '  by  limitation  of  our  consciousness 
thus ;  it  comes  from  our  having  consciousness  thus  related— that  « we ' 
are  conscious  of  this  self- condition  of  Nature. 

So  the  identification  of  organic  and  inorganic  is  the  identification  of 

man  and  Nature ;  and  it  is  not  true  without  the  recognition  of  the 

negation  in  man. 

All  Nature  is  « conscious,'  of  course ;  the  peculiarity  is  not  the  con- 
sciousness, but  the  limit  of  it,  which  makes  the  '  se^-consciousness ' — it 
is  its  not  being  altruistic.  And  the  <  limit '  in  Nature  (in  that  of  which 
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the  consciousness  is)  of  course  brings  the  limit  of  the  consciousness. 
Thus  we  see  the  oneness  of  the  '  deadness '  with  the  organic-ness ;  the 
one  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  other  [even  as  the  brain  is  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  mind].  Might  we  not  say,  'here,  in  the  organic,  is  a  limit 
(a  self)  in  Nature  ;  therefore,  of  course,  there  is  consciousness  of  it.' 

Now  in  feeling  this  organic  as  life — it  being  life  to  our  experience,  or 
relatively — is  there  not  involved  the  perception  of  the  not-organic  as 
dead  ?     Is  not  here  the  proof  of  deadness  in  the  organic — it  involves 
this  perception  of  deadness  ?     We  require  no  other  limit  for  the  being 
of  this  conscious  self  than  that  which  is  seen  thus  phenomenally  in  the 
limit  which  constitutes  organic  Nature  ?     So  it  is  well  to  maintain  the 
distinction  of  organic  and  inorganic. — And  is  not  the   '  vital  force  ' 
then  negative  ?  and  if  so,  is  not  all  force  so  ?     Or  is  it  thus  : — there  is 
here  a  not-life,  and  we  perceive  a  life :  as  in  miracle,  there  is  not  God's 
act,  and  we  perceive  His  act  ? 

In  '  miracle '  we  perceive  God's  act  as  we  perceive  the  atmosphere  by 
a  vacuum ;  and  we  have  the  same  impression — viz.  of  the  absence  as 
the  thing.  So  from  the  miracle  we  have  to  learn ;  we  must  not  judge 
direct  from  it :  it  reveals  an  universal  and  constant  action,  not  an  oc- 
casional one ;  and  the  character  of  God's  action  is  to  be  sought  thus, 
and  interpreted  by  the  effect  of  its  temporary  and  partial  absence  in 
miracle. 

Now  can  we  see  the  bearing,  in  this  view  of  the  organic,  on  the  other 
view,  viz.  of  the  laws  of  Nature  as  indicating  a  subjective  change  [not  an 
objective]  ?  Can  one  see  in  the  changes  in  this  organic  (which  is  or- 
ganic by  virtue  of  its  changes)  the  cause  of  the  perception  of  external 
change  ? 

Are  there  not  classes  of  mental  states  in  men : — e.  g.  (1)  some  who, 
holding  the  phenomenal  as  real,  hold  another  and  higher  reality,  essen- 
tially connected  with  it,   and  interpenetrating  it. 
(2)    Some  who,  holding  the  phenomenal  as  real,  hold  a  higher  reality, 
not  essentially  connected  nor  identified,  but  arbitrarily  conjoined  ;  two 
wholly  distinct  things  related  by  the  desire  of  God  for  certain  purposes 
[orthodox  Christianity,  natural  religion,  &c.]     (3)  Some,  holding  the 
phenomenal  to  be  real,  admit  no  other  reality  ;  or,  admitting  it,  allow 
no  reference  to  it  [positivism].     (4)  The  idealists,  who,  denying  phe- 
nomena as  real,  also  deny  them  as  essentially  or  necessarily  connected 
with  the  real ;  referring  them  only  to  the  Divine  '  mind '  and  will. 
Surely  the  first  three  may  clearly  be  seen  flowing  necessarily  out  of  the 
feeling  phenomena  to   be  real.     This  is  the  starting-point  for  philo- 
sophy.    How  strange  that  men  should  have  turned  away  from  this  le- 
gitimate and  fruitful  investigation — why  men  feel  phenomena  to  be 
existing — to  the  barren  controversial  speculation  of  settling  the  limits 
of  our  powers ! — perhaps  the  one  and  only  problem  which  really  is 
above  our  powers. 

Is  it  not  thus : — the  phenomenal  is  not  to  cease  to  be  phenomenal,  but 
our  relationship  is  to  be  altered,  by  addition  ?     Is  not  the  idea  of  the 
phenomenal  altogether  ceasing  an  instance  of  the  tendency  to  deny  that 
to  which  a  negative  idea  is  the  appropriate  one,  and  which  must  not  be 
denied.     Altruism  involves  the  negative.     Altruistic  being  is,  in  brief, 
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one  in  many  forms  ;  Science,  therefore,  is  showing  Nature  to  be  altru- 
istic. So  the  being  altruistic  does  not  affect  the  '  Being,'  properly  speak- 
matter  only  of  'form';  but  to  us  it  affects  the  Being,  because  of  our 
conscious  relation  to  forms  as  being. 

Evidently  the  self,  and  the  external  phenomenal  things,  go  together : 
these  things  being  phenomenal,  the  self  must  be  so.  Or  better :  the 
self  being  phenomenal,  these  things  must  be  so. 

This,  psychologists  have  noticed  in  perception :  self  and  object  go 
together.  This  is  the  good  in  the  common-sense  philosophy  ;  but  it 
was  not  seen  that  the  self  was  phenomenal  too,  and  so,  deceptive. 
So,  too,  may  one  see  the  self  as  phenomenal  (in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word)  ?  True,  man  cannot  be  '  phenomenal ';  that  implies  the  union  of 
subjective  and  objective ;  but  may  not  the  self  be  thus,  strictly  ?  may  it 
not  be  from  man  and  the  external :  nay,  may  it  not  be  man  and  external 
negation  ?  So  comes  the  feeling  of  self  as  negative,  the  desire  for  ab- 
sorption in  others'  good — is  not  this  the  beginning  of  'heaven'  ['feel- 
ing '  rectified,  while  '  being '  waits]  ?  And  to  feel  the  self  and  the  phe- 
nomenal aright,  is  the  same  as  to  be  conscious  of  man,  to  whom  pheno- 
mena are  phenomena  only  ? 

Strikingly  that  notion  of  Fichte's,  of  the  soul  '  forming  the  body,' 
seems  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  the  organic  as  by  limit ;  and  this  limit 
identified  with  the  self.  It  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  very  interpret- 
ation of  this.  That  '  limit,'  or  negation,  by  which  the  processes  of  in- 
organic Nature  receives  this  '  peculiar  application '  is  the  self. 

But  this  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  these  positions  of  '  mental 
philosophy,'  &c. :  they  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  fact  is  what  our 
impressions  from  it  are.     That  is  not  the  way :  we  must  learn  to  see 
what  it  is  must  give  our  impressions.     And  see  too,  how  the  denial  of 
that  which  answers  to  our  impressions  sets  thought  free,  and  opens  to 
it  a  perfect  scope.     If  that  be  the  case,  then  use  thought,  and  see  in 
what  respects  the  phenomenal  differs  from  the  absolute  ;  what  qualities 
perceived  in  it  cannot  be ;   by  recognizing  and  separating  these,  we  do 
advance  towards  the  absolute ;  and  to  a  positive  knowledge  of  it  just  in 
so  far  as  the  excluded  qualities  of  the  phenomenal  are  negative.     We 
learn,  to  that  extent,  of  what  the  phenomenal  is  phenomenon. 

So,  by  the  bye,  here  is  evidence  of  an  adaptation  in  our  faculties  to 
know  the  absolute  ;  the  process  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  just  as 
respecting  appearances :  the  moon,  e.  g. — by  excluding  luminousness, 
smallness,  &c.,  we  learn  what  it  is  of  which  that  appearance  is  the 
phenomenon. 

The  effect  of  mental  action  on  the  body  comes  truly  to  this  :  that  the 
bodily  is  the  mental ;  and  how  evidently  this  experience  of  ours  (as 
well  as  other)  would  arise  from  our  feeling  (or  perceiving)  the  same 
thing  in  two  ways  [and  so,  of  course,  at  first  taking  them  as  two  differ- 
ent things]. 

Evidently  in  so  far  as  this  view— of  our  different  ways  of  feeling  one 
thing — it  must  be  accepted,  in  preference  to  two  things,  as  the  sim- 
plest ;  wherever  it  will  legitimately  hold. 

So  the  mental  action  is  the  physical ;  one  fact  perceived  by  conscious- 
ness and  by  sense  [physicalness  is  from  sense]. 
But  then  we  may  think  farther :  perhaps  neither  of  these  perceptions 
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correspond  to  the  truth  of  the  thing ;  as  the  physical  is  the  phenomenon 
of  that  which  we  are  conscious  of  as  mental,  so  is  not  this  mental  only 
what  something  not  mental  is  to  us  ?     The  '  actual '  becomes  the  mental 
by  the  introduction  of  self,  or  minus.     There  is  something  which  is  to 
the  consciousness  mental,  and  to  the  sense  physical. 
The  problem  then  is :  what  is  that  which  is  to  us  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical— the  two  united  ?     Here  is  given  the  actual ;  that  from  which 
these  two  '  phenomenals '  are  ?     So  rightly  one  felt  the  difficulty  of  de- 
riving the  physical  as  phenomenon  of  the  mental ;  the  fact  being  that  our 
consciousness,  as  well  as  our  sensuous  perception,  is  not  true. 

This  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  the  relation  of  theory  and  interpret- 
ation :  the  necessary  first  false  view  from  observation  is  involved  in  the 
fact  of  our  impressions  being  naturally  not  true  ;  each  is  a  sort  of  proving 
of  the  other ;  the  one  shows  the  cause  of  this,  the  other  the  effect  of 
that.  Each  is  evidence  of  the  other,  and  demonstrates  it.   If  our  impres- 
sions were  true,  observation  should  give  truth  directly ;  if  not,  then 
*  theory '  must  first  result ;  a  '  self-view '  from  impressions  having  self  in 
them.     So  one  finds  the  reason  and  necessity  of  this  law  of  the  mental 
life.     And  this  being  seen,  more  is  implied,  surely  ;  the  mental  life 
being  parallel  to  the  physical.     Does  not  this  insight  into  the  reason  of 
it  necessarily  have  a  bearing  on  the  other  ?  For  this  theory  and  interpret- 
ation— nutrition  and  function — is  the  vital  process.     Will  one  see  how 
something  parallel  to  this  untruth  of  impressions  may  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  organic  ?     Is  it  not  a  negation — a  limit  ?  and  will  that 
idea  of  '  limit '  (under  the  form  of  self)  give  the  untruth  of  impression  ? 
The  necessity  of  theory  (before  interpretation)  we  have  already  traced 
to  the  fact  of  our  having  to  arrange  new  observations  according  to  old 
ideas  formed  without  knowledge  of  them :  now  this  is  limit,  evidently. 
So  may  it  be  that  the  '  false  impression  '  and  '  limit '  will  identify  them* 
selves  [somewhat  as  '  negative '  and  '  phenomenal '  do]  ;  and  so  will  not 
the  self-state  of  man,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  practical  wrongness 
(due  to  our  '  false  feeling '  of  things)  come  in  under  the  idea  of  limit  ? 
And  will  not  that  '  sensuous  '  false  impression — the  deceptive  nature  of 
sense — resolve  itself  into  a  result  of  '  limit '  also  ?     Then  these  are  all 
one  with  the  physical  organic  which  has  been  so  traced. 

In  respect  to  the  twofoldness  of  the  intellect — the  '  phenomenal '  to 
intellect  being  two  opposites — and  the  connection  of  this  with  the 
double  brain  and  two  eyes — observe :  the  twofoldness  is  from  us  only ; 
from  our  structure,  as  it  were,  and  relation ;  it  is  not  in  the  thing  it- 
self, nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  phenomenally  so  in  the 
abstract ;  it  is  only  by  the  nature  of  our  intellect,  which  is  twofold.  It 
is  just  as  in  respect  to  the  eyes. 

By  the  bye,  surely  it  is  clear  how  the  eyes,  in  the  physical,  represent 
the  intellect,  in  this  :  if  it  were  given  as  the  problem  to  represent,  in 
the  physical,  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  intellect,  we  must  have 
made  the  'eyes'  exactly. 

It  is  with  the  intellect  even  as  it  is  with  the  eye :  there  must  be  just 
so  many  '  appearances  '  to  it  as  it  is  manifold.     It  might  be  threefold, 
e.  g. ;  as  there  might  be  three  eyes,  and  then  three   different  views 
making  up  the  perception  of  the  solid. 
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And  were  it  not  so  more  perfectly  perceived  ?  or  by  four — giving 
1  solidity  '  in  a  vertical,  as  well  as  transverse,  direction  :  or  as  in  the 
multiple  eyes.    So  might  there  not  be  minds  to  which  the  phenom- 
enon is  not  merely  two  opposites,  but  many  ? 

Must  it  not  be  as  many  as  there  are  '  numbers  '  of  the  intellectual  '  eye'  ? 
So  we  must  not  consider  the  absolute  is  such  as  to  be  necessarily  two 
phenomenally,  as  it  is  to  us  :  that  dependsl  on  our  being,  intellectually, 
two-eyed  creatures.  ^ 

But  observe :  as  substantial,  it  is  such  as  to  be  adapted  to  give  many 
phenomena  to  an  intellect  that  is  manifold  ;  even  as  a  solid  is  adapted 
to  give  many  co-existing  appearances  to  a  many-eyed  being. 

It  is  good  to  think  of  tracing  the  reason  of  things  as  '  presenting 
them  to  the  intellectual  sense  ' — a  matter  of  experiment  and  exploration 
in  the  intellectual  region.     Is  not  all  so  ?  studying  moral  relations  is 
moral  experiment — presenting  to  the  moral  sense;  only  one  'sense' 
should  not  have  put  upon  it  the  work  of  another.  And  more  ;  the  'moral' 
shonld  rule,  and  so  the  others  be  kept  in  action ;  especially  the   '  phy- 
sical '  sense,  as  being  subordinate  to  both. 

The  law  of  true  thinking,  that  it  must  be  '  concrete ' — or  show  in 
Nature  an  instance  of  the  process  suggested — has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  as,  e.  g.,  it  means  that  fact  cannot  be  reasoned,  but 
must  be  perceived  directly. 

The  doing  it  also  depends  upon  seeing  the  essential  process  in  the 
known  things;  not  confusing  essence  and  form  (which  is  so  frequent), 
so  that  the  same  fact  can  be  recognized  again  when  under  other 
forms ;  which  cannot  be  done  if  the  form  of  the  other  cases  be  con- 
founded with  the  essence.     It  is   this  faculty  of  distinguishing  [the 
essential  from  the  forms  which  is  the  condition  for  discovery. 
Observe,  also,  how  insight  must  be  of  this  kind ;   and  can  only  be  such, 
on  the  plan  of  not  thinking  (not  reasoning  out,  or  trying  to  trace  or 
explain)  when  a  perception  of  a  thing  flashes  on  the  mind  in  that  pas- 
sive state,  it  must  be  in  this  concrete  form  ;  seeing  that  something  we 
know  is  the  fact  of  something  else  also. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  between  the  subordination  of  the  intellect  to 

the  conscience,  and    that  of  the  body  to  the  spirit  ?     As says : 

'  the  body  is  happier,  better,  stronger,  in  that  dependence,  than  when 
usurping  authority  ':  to  which  may  be  added,  it  is  more  active — it  works 
more. 

[Draper,  p.  636] — Here  is  an  instance  of  the  good  of  perfecting  a 
thing ;  useful  results  of  doing  more,  not  less  : — the  decomposition  of 
sounds  into  syllables  is  complicated,  as  in  the  Chinese  (80,000)  ;  carry 
it  farther,  into  letters ;  push  it  to  the  extreme,  and  we  want  only  20  or 
30  letters.  But  is  not  the  grandest  instance  of  all  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  non-existence  of  the  temporal  ?  It  is  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  its  inferior  value  and  illusiveness  carried  out ;  that  tendency 
to  regard  it  subordinately,  to  hold  it  real,  yet  trivial  in  comparison 
with  another  world,  is  at  once  weak  for  good  and  potent  in  mischief: 
perfect  it,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  practical  of  all.  - 

Genius,  and  the  philosophy  of  discovery  are  such  mysteries  to  us  be- 
cause we  think  on  the  principle  that  our  impression  of  isolated  indivi- 
duality is  true. 
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First  we  see  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  one- 
ness, i.  e.  of  the  oneness  of  man  ;  and  then  we  discover  that  this  very 
oneness  is  the  fact :  so  what  we  want  is  to  have  a  consciousness  true 
to  the  fact — actual,  not  phenomenal.     It  is  simply  this :  man  has  a 
phenomenal  consciousness  ;  that  is  this  consciousness  of  self. 
In  fact,  these  must  be  altruistically  understood ;  they  are  results  of  the 
oneness  of  man.     Genius  and  discovery  are  what  they  are,  because  the 
individual  expresses  and  embodies  the  results  of  a  common  humanity. 
He  is  not  what  he  is  as  a  mere  individual ;  in  all  that  takes  place  in 
him  there  is  a  necessity  which  has  its  source  and  seat  in  man  : — in  that 
which  is,  and  has  been,  in  others.     So,  in  the  mental  history  of  men, 
this  oneness  is  seen. 

And  if  this  be  true  in  the  mental,  is  it  not  also  in  the  moral  ? — are 
not  the  individual's  acts  due  to  man  [necessary  in  respect  to  man,  free 
to  the  individual]  ? 

And  is  not  this  the  truth  of  that  '  federal '  idea  ? — that  we  are  sinful 
by  virtue  of  something  pertaining  to  the  race  ?  Here  is  the  doctrine 
of  'original  sin.' 

Men's  crimes  and  virtues  belong  to  man — they  are  ours.  And  here  the 
gospel  is  radically  true,  and  conformed  to  the  fact ;  and  Christ's  '  law,' 
'  bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'  is  acting  according  to  the  truth.  .  And 
here  is  the  light  in  which  to  regard  wrong-doers :  it  is  marts  sin — our 
sin — in  them.  If  one  can  trace  the  laws  of  the  mental,  may  one  not 
of  the  moral  too  ? — see  why  such  sins ;  and,  knowing  that,  may  we  not 
cure  them  too  ? 

Those  who  do  not  use  rigid  logic  are  like  using  a  flexible  pole  to  push 
a  boat — they  do  not  yet  on.  They  do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  logic  being 
against  their  thought,  and  its  repudiation  by  a  portion  of  mankind, 
mean  that  there  is  something  radically  false  in  their  conceptions.   This 
is  an  evil  result  of  acquiescence  in  mysteries ;  they  think  there  is    no 
need  we  should  have  clear  understanding.     This  is  it :  some,  influenced 
by  the  understanding,  accept  moral  mysteries  ;  others,  influenced  by  the 
heart,  accept  intellectual  mysteries.    The  reconciliation  here  is  evident  : 
get  better  premisses,  which,  with  logic,  will  allow  the  now  non-logical 
results. 

It  is  evident  there  must  be  some  premisses  which  will  allow  any  re- 
sults ;  and  since  men  agree  that  premisses  are  not  to  be  proved,  nor 
ought  to  be  proveable  by  reason,  it  would  seem  that  fresh  ones  are 
ever  open  to  us.  The  obstacle  to  advance  is  evidently  the  clinging 
to  premisses. 

And  the  beauty  is,  that  these  improved  premisses  will  ever  give  better 
results  than  the  best  obtained  by  force,  against  logic. 

There  is  a  Tightness  in  that  doctrine  that  we  c  cannot  know ';  viz., 
that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  processes  or  modes  for  everything  (which 
we  think  we  can  know,  even),  but  should  say  '  there  is  this,  or  this, 
order  of  events  ;  this  takes  place;  but  how,  we  do  not  know.'     For  the 
few  '  cannots  '  we  must  substitute  many  '  do  nots.'     Our  tendency  is 
ever  to  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the  why  or  how,  the  process  or  causa- 
tion in  all  cases ;  and  this  flows  from  our  idea  that  we  do  naturally 
know.    And  it  is  this  also  makes  us  BO  continually  say  we  cannot  know 
when  we  find  we  do  not  know,  which  is  all  that  our  '  mystery '  means 
—a  consciousness  that  we  do  not  know. 
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But  we  may  go  farther.  The  idea  of  '  cannot  know '  has  a  basis  in 
the  phenomena :  it  means,  in  its  best  and  only  creditable  form,  that  we 
perceive  something  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  opposed 
to  'understanding  '; — e.  g.,  the  production  of  '  consciousness  '  or  thought 
thro'  material  changes — here  we  not  only  evidently  do  not  know,  but 
we  dimly  feel  that  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  known*  What  we  feel 
is,  really,  that  it  cannot  be. 

"We  may  indeed  always  translate  this  form  of  '  cannot  know '  into 
1  cannot  be ' :  this  is  knowledge,  not  consciousness  of  inability  to 
know ;  we  only  need  to  recognize  it.  And  this  holds  also  in  respect 
to  the  actual  or  spiritual — to  the  Divine  :  the  God  whom  we  are  con- 
scious we  cannot  kno^  ,  cannot  Be.  Observe,  there  may  be — is,  cer- 
tainly— what  we  cannot  conceive ;  but  then  we  are  not  conscious  of 
not  being  able  to  conceive  it. 

This  feeling  that  we  cannot  know  has  most  intelligible  meaning.     It 
means  that  we  are  misconceiving  the  question : — that  our  impression  is 
not  true,  and  that  the  conception  we  have  formed,  conformable  to  it, 
must  be  in  some  way  altered :  it  bids  us  correct  our  impression.     That 
'cannot  be  known'  implies  a  wrong  premiss ;   a  subjective  element  in 
our  perception  (or  something  equivalent)  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
So,  in  all  progress,  the  putting  a  problem  from  an  unknowable  into  a 
knowable  form  is  a  primary  and  essential  step.     Is  this  similar  to  a 
transformation  in  mathematics  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  form  ? 
And  is  it  not  ever  by  correcting  of  the  premiss  ? 

We  '  analyze '  our  mental  processes,  or  states,  into  component  ele- 
ments. This  is  well ;  but  here  do  we  not  overlook  some  things  ? — thus, 
to  illustrate  by  chemistry :  in  analysis  '  force '  has  to  be  considered  as 
well  as  matter.  Water  is  not  the  same  as  the  O  and  H  into  which  it 
is  'analyzed';  the  latter  contain  force,  which  is  not  in  the  water:  the 
concrete  is  not  the  mere  putting  together  of  the  '  elements.'  Now  is  it 
not  similar  in  the  case  of  the  mental  analysis  ?  The  components  are  not 
simply  equal  to  the  concrete  :  there  is  something  answering  to  the  force. 
What  is  this  ?  and  how  related  to  the  process  ?  It  is,  in  chemistry, 
that  by  which  the  analysis  is  effected ;  and  it  is  so  embodied  in  the 
results. 

Consider  the  identity  of  'transference'  (of  force,  &c.)  with  suppression 
for  restoration.  Is  not  all  advance  in  right  thinking  essentially  the 
Earner — transference  of  'belief,'  &c.,  from  a  thing  untrue  to  the  phe- 
nomenon to  a  thing  more  true  ?  Also,  in  social  life,  the  changing  forms 
of  institutions  are  transference  (of  force)  from  the  old  to  the  new :  and 
see  this  law,  then,  that  the  new,  in  every  case,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  a  primary  tendency,  &c.  ;  but  the  force  which  produces  it 
is  from  the  decadence' of  the  old;  and  in  every  such  case  there  must 
be  recognized  a  tension  (an  embodying  of  force)  and  tendency  to  decay. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  same  as  what  is  so  regarded  in  the  physical. 

We  can  trace  with  certainty  the  relations  of  ideas— hence  abstract 
science  :  but  when  ye  attempt  to  guess  details  beforehand,  we  are  sure 
to  be  wrong ;  i.  e.,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  an- 
cient error  to  overlook  this  difference  in  one  way,  ours  in  another :— of 
old,  men  tried  to  trace  details  a  priori ;  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
trace,  a  priori,  the  relations  of  ideas.  So  here  is  the  union :— each  of 
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these  is  a  plus  with  a  minus  ;  and  the  union  excludes  the  minus  frotfl 
each.  So,  too,  the  old  a  priori  thought  was  suppressed,  but  only  to  be 
restored  and  perfected. 

Is  not  one  mental  process  we  have  to  perform  like  that  of  '  reducing 
to  a  common  denomination ' — getting  our  ideas  into  a  preliminary  har- 
mony ?  as,  e.  g.,  our  notions  of  mechanical  and  molecular  forces  must 
be  made  parallel,  and  then  all  rectified  together.  From  want  of  this 
continually  arises  an  error  of  this  kind :  denying  one  thing  and  affirm- 
ing others,  when  all  are  equally  false  and  equally  true ;  as,  e.  g.,  deny- 
ing vital  force,  and  yet  holding  electrical. 

Is  not  the  faculty  of  doing — alike  in  the  mental  and  the  practical — 
just  the  power  of  letting  go  and  holding  fast  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  not 
this  exactly  the  gift  ? 

How  simple  the  rule  for  thinking  is.  When,  from  our  idea  of  things, 
an  argument  brings  us  to  something  that  will  not  do  ('  cannot  be  under- 
stood '  as  it  is  said),  we  must  fall  back  on  our  premiss. 

It  is  a  '  reductio  ad  absurdum ' :  we  have  only  been  embarrassed  be- 
cause we  did  not  think.  A  geometrician,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  would  have  been  embarrassed 
in  just  the  same  way,  if  he  had  attached  the  idea  of  'authority'  to 
the  impression  or  '  intuition '  from  which  he  reasoned ;  which  must 
surely  have  been  done,  until  the  absolute  rule  of  logic  or  argument 
over  '  impressions,'  &c.,  was  perceived. 

The  premiss  is  to  be  questioned  :  is  it  this  as  a  fact,  or  is  it  that  some- 
thing appears  so,  or  gives  us  that  impression  ?  i.  e.,  is  there  not  more 
to  be  known  ? 

Now  is  not  this  the  case  with  our  present  Science  ?     It  is  true  on  a 
certain  supposition :  supposing  this  to  be  (matter  and  force,  &c.),  then 
things  are  this  way.     And  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind ;  else 
comes  a  difficulty,  which  is  indeed  now  continually  felt :  because  this 
implied  supposition  of  a  certain  thing  is  forgotten.     It  claims  only  to 
be  relatively,  or  phenomenally,  true ;  and  the  feeling  that  it  brings  re- 
sults which  cannot  be  admitted  means  that  this  supposition  is  not  act- 
ually true. 

Is  there  not  another  illustration  of  two  opposite  phenomena  from 
one  fact ;  viz.  in  the  mental  ? — the  two  false  opinions  are  (partial)  « phe- 
nomena '  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  such  as  to  cause,  to  our  thought, 
these  opposite  views ;  both  with  some  evidence,  both  against  some  other : 
i.  e.,  a  +  and  a  —  in  each. 

Is  not  the  error  that  ever  succeeds  to  entire  ignorance,  this — a 
formation  of  two  opposite  ideas,  each  taken  separately,  in  some  ways  ? 
And  is  not  this  always  the  effect  of  observation : — before  examination, 
there  is  an  opinion — instinctive,  natural,  as  it  were — but  incomplete, 
and  therefore  false ;  observation  sets  up  another,  opposed  to  this,  but  it 
also  is  incomplete.  The  direct  effect  of  observation  is  ever  this  duality ; 
the  union  comes  later.  And  are  not  these  opposite  opinions  in  different 
men  like  the  doubt  and  balancing  in  the  individual's  mind  ? 

80,  inversely,  we  might  predict  the  phenomenal  (on  a  larger  scale 
than  now) ;  viz.  predict  the  laws,  which  now  we  can  learn  only  by  ob- 
servation :  knowing  the  actual,  we  could  say  what  the  phenomena  must 
be ;  for  doubtless  there  is  a  law  here.  And,  by  the  bye,  might  not  this 
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law  be  best  discovered  in  organic  life  ?  viz.,  find  the  one  '  life '  of  which 
these  are  the  phenomena,  and  so  generalize  the  relation  ? 

Also — since  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  we  could  predict  the  pheno- 
mena— must  not  all  prediction  of  events  (by  knowledge  of  'law,'  &c.) 
be  essentially  this  ?  How  is  it  now  ?  How  far  does  prediction  from 
laws  ascertained  answer  to  this  :  how  far  is  it  of  'opposite'  phenomena  ? 
Take  gravity,  e.  g. :  nay,  by  the  very  necessity  of  vibration — i.  e.,  equal 
action  and  reaction — must  it  not  be  so  ?  And  in  so  far  as  our  prediction 
fails  of  being  this,  does  it  not  fall  short  of  its  perfection  ?  Then  yet  a 
farther  step  :  if  the  results  predictable  from  a  law  be  opposites  (by  virtue 
of  this  law  which  appears  as  vibration)  is  not  the  existence  of  opposite 
phenomena  from  a  one  in  every  ease  due  to  the  same  ?  Then  if  so,  here 
is  the  reason  :  find  out  what  this  '  vibration '  means  and  depends  upon, 
and  we  learn  why  it  is  there  are  '  phenomena '  to  us — the  reason  of  this 
twofold  partial  perception.  And  have  we  not  seen  that  this  vibratile 
characteristic  depends  on  the  phenomenalness,  i.  e.  the  non-existence  ? 
and  so  this  would  be  the  cause :  viz.  our  non-perception  (consciously) 
of  the  '  actual.' 

For  us  not  consciously  to  perceive  a  thing,  and  for  it  to  be  altered  to 
our  perception,  are  simply  the  same  thing :  as,  e.  g.,  till  men  learnt, 
they  did  not  consciously  perceive  the  moon  (tho'  it  is  the  object  of  per- 
ception). 

No  man,  uninstructed,  can  look  at  the  heavens  and  say  '  the  earth 
moves  ';  nor  at  the  physical  phenomena,  and  say  '  motion  does  not  cease, 
it  only  escapes  our  sense,'  &c.     Now  is  there  not  in  this  circumstance 
— that  man  does  not  at  once  (and  beforehand)  know  the  modification  of 
his  perception  by  his  own  condition — a  reason  of  his  tendency,  and  in- 
deed certainty,  to  err,  when  he  follows  sense  without  examination? 
And,  by  the  bye,  is  not  this  tendency  to  feel  sure  an  instinct  adapted 
to  an  altruistic  state  ?  for  if  man  were  altruistic,  were  not  this  mo- 
dification no  more  present,  and  his  perception  according  to  the  fact  ? 
Then  observe  the  new  light  in  which  this  doctrine  of  modified  percep- 
tion appears :  it  is  one  with  man's  '  defect';  and  the  whole  experience 
is  deducible  from  man's  having  '  instincts  '  appropriate  to  an  altruistic 
state. 

Is  not  man  certain  to  err  so  long  as  he  takes  no  account  of  himself,  and 
says,  '  this  is  because,  and  as,  I  perceive  it '  ?  And  observe :  however 
we  may  hereafter  be  other  than  we  are  now,  still,  in  respect  to  this 
mode  or  kind  of  being  or  perceiving,  there  will  always  be  the  same  ne- 
cessity of  regarding  the  effect  of  our  own  condition.  Do  we  see  why  we 
have  no  instincts  to  warn  us  here  ? — why  none  in  reference  to  astro- 
nomy, and  to  the  nature  of  motion  ? 

But  surely  there  is  a  '  law '  here  ;  we  might  know  at  once,  and  as  ne- 
cessary and  evident,  what  to  allow  for  our  own  condition  in  all  percep- 
tion oi  phenomena.  Is  it  not  ever  the  negative  element  ? — nay  only  pos- 
sibly this,  inasmuch  as  perception  that  is  not  true,  or  only  of  phenomena, 
can  arise  only  from  our  not  being  altruistic  ?     So  that,  knowing  this, 
we  might  look,  directly  and  with  true  'intuition,'  on  Nature,  and  say: 
this  is  the  fact,  and  this  appearance  is  due  to  us.' 
Is  here  a  true  meaning  and  use  for  the  word  'intuition ' ?— is  not  this 
the  only  possible  right  or  just  meaning  for  it  ? 

How  natural  it  comes  to  the  untrained  mind  to  say  (and  think  ac- 
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cordingly  also)  :  '  this  must  be  so,  or  else  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be ' ; 
to  assign  and  feel  this  as  a  reason,  as  if  it  were  our  nature  to  know 
things,  and  be  able  to  see  how  they  are.     But  surely  here  also  is  an  in- 
stinct true  to  man's  Being — true  to  the  altruistic. 

Man  tends  to  act  as  if  omniscient :  does  it  not  mark  his  destiny  ? 

His  errors  are  prophetic. 

To  be  altruistic  were  to  be  able  to  see  why  all  these  things  are  ;  to  be  right 
to  that  instinct  were  to  have  that  intuition.  Here  is  the  reason  why 
« intuitions '  are  affirmed,  and  why  denied :  they  do  belong  to  man,  but 
they  belong  to  him  as  altruistic ;  i.  e.,  they  belong  to  him.  That  a  thing 
belongs  to  '  man  '  is  a  reason  why  it  is  not  now,  in  our  (self)  experience 
— that  it  is  not  phenomenal.  And  now,  as  having  this  knowledge  char- 
acterizes being  altruistic,  conversely  may  we  not  say  that  our  isolated 
self- state,  or  consciousness,  is  merely  the  result,  or  phenomenon,  of  the 
absence  of  it  ? 

That  is,  our  self-state  in  respect  to  knowledge  is  thus ;  in  respect  to 

other  things  it  is  by  other  '  absences.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  argument  should  be  used  against  '  transmi- 
gration,' that  the  absence  of  memory  would  take  away  the  justice  of 
retribution,  and  make  it  punishing  another  man.     We  have  but  to  recall 
the  case  of  an  accident  destroying  memory  :  should  we  not  punish  a 
criminal,  even  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  something  hap- 
pened which  made  him  forget  it?     In  truth,  this  objection — being  felt 
so  naturally — must  have  some  other  basis:  it  means  something.     Does 
it  not  betray  some  deep  underlying  conception ;  perhaps  like  the  error 
of  a  penny  in  a  large  balance-sheet  ?     We  are  accustomed  to  put  up 
with  views  that  will  not  exactly  adjust  themselves,  and  are  difficult  to 
reconcile ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  habit :  these  little  discrepancies  are  of  the 
utmost  significance.     They  are  like  the  small  errors  in  the  balance- 
sheet  ;  they  demand  revision  from  the  very  first,  and  thro'  every  step ; 
and  would  most  probably  reveal  immense  errors — double  errors ;  the  re- 
lief from  which  were  a  twofold  gain. 

How  glorious,  for  the  future  mental  life  of  man,  to  see  the  meaning 
of  opposite  convictions  :  that  when  we  meet  with  an  opposite  that  has 
'  something  in  it,'  it  is  another  phenomenon — '  the  truth  gives  this  phe- 
nomenon also.'  So  we  must  not  set  ourselves  against  it,  or  try  to  set 
aside  what  has  been,  or  is,  by  others  felt :  that  gives  the  conditions  for 
interpretation. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  take  hold  of  only  one  phenomenal  view, 
until  he  has  gone  thro'  the  process  of  uniting  opposites ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  whenever  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  one — a  merely  iso- 
lated view — we  should  look  out  for  its  opposite. 

This  union  of  opposites  is  development :  so  that,  in  truth,  all  the  strife, 
opposition,  and  argument,  have  been  simply  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  n|pi's 
mental  development.     Whatever  has  '  appeared '  to  man — whateverhas 
furnished  any  true  ground  for  argument — we  may  say  '  the  fact  gives 
that  phenomenon  also.'    So,  the  actual  gives  the  phenomenon  of  a  phy- 
sical world.     Thus  one  sees,  indeed,  that  all  the  arguing  for  things 
which  are  not  true  is  right ;  it  establishes  them  as  phenomena :  this  is 
the  collection  of  the  gronnds  and  bases  of  our  knowledge.     It  is  only 
that  '  existence '  instead  of  phenomenalness  has  been  argued :  the  work 
done  under  a  mistake,  but  done  nevertheless. 
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For  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  fact,  which  underlies  all — of 
things  being  necessarily  referred  to  our  consciousness — makes  the 
question,  try  as  we  will,  one  of  phenomenal  existence. 
Nay,  this  very  error  was,  perhaps,  essential  to  its  being  properly  done : 
men  would  not  have  taken  the  pains,  otherwise. 

Is  not  logic,  bone ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  true,  muscle  ?     Is  not  the 
work  of  some  men  a  mass  of  muscle,  useless,  becaase  no  bone  ;  and 
that  of  others,  dry  bone  with  no  muscle  ?     Is  there  not,  in  this  union 
of  bone  and  muscle,  an  union  of  '  opposites '  ?     Does  the  analogy  pene- 
trate into  the  very  thing — are  these  in  the  organic,  those  in  the  mental  ? 
See  the  necessary  union  of  both  for  progression.     Also,  by  the  bye,  in 
respect  to  doing  things  by  effort,  we  can  so  do  the  truly  valuable  things 
— the  living,  and  knowing  God ;  but  not  phenomenal  results  :  they  must 
be  active,  certainly,  but  we  cannot  know  whether  our  activity  will  take 
us  towards,  or  quite  away  from,  the  end  (if  it  be  new  and  worthy)  :  as 
a  person,  absent  from  home  and  not  knowing  the  way,  must  walk,  or  he 
will  never  get  there ;  but  he  cannot  rely  on  getting  there  by  walking. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  two  things  together  ever  amount  to  so  much 
more  than  the  two  separately,  must  not  analysis  ever  seem  unsatisfact- 
ory ?     The  '  essence ' — the  very  thing  or  life — must  seem  to  be  wanting. 
Or  is  it  the  converse :  that  because  our  analysis  fails  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  union  being  more  than  the  components  ? 

Is  it  not  wisest  ever  to  err  on  the  side  of  not  doing  ?  i.  e.,  when 
knowledge  is  not  complete  :  so  comes  concentration  of  energy  on  what 
can  be  done.  Is  not  here  a  right  in  the  '  limit  of  our  powers  '  doctrine  ? 
viz.  in  the  directing  our  energies  to  that  in  which  we  have  knowledge, 
not  trying  and  interfering  where  we  have  not,  but  leaving  to  Na:ure  and 
learning.  Surely  it  is  a  right  instinct  wrongly  applied  [and  the  per- 
version is  from  our  persuasion  of  having  knowledge].  Also,  it  is  error 
to  apply  it  to  the  future :  it  is  not  '  we  shall  never  know,'  but  do  not 
know,  or  have  not  now  the  materials  for  knowing.  It  applies,  indeed, 
to  acting,  rather  than  to  knowing  ;  or  at  any  rate,  to  affirming,  not  to 
investigating.  Might  we  sum  up  by  saying,  only  affirm  when  you  have 
investigated  and  interpreted,  but  investigate  all.  Nothing  is  excluded 
from  that. 

^  See  the  utter  absence  of  self  in  the  inspiration  of  thought— the  entire 
giving  up  of  all  that  seems  to  self  natural  and  assured :  and  yet  with 
such  exultation  and  consciousness  of  truest  assertion  of  our  life  and  our 
power  and  action.     Is  there  not  in  this  the  type  (and  prophecy  too)  of 
the  practical  ?  is  not  the  same  to  come  in  the  doings  and  seekings  of  all 
men  ?     And  may  we  see  too,  imaged  here,  how  that  is  to  be  brought 
about? — not  by  effort,  but  as  mere  necessity.     And  see  how  much  is 
done  in  this  way :  what  success,  what  having,  is  in  that  giving ;  how 
in  *o  acting  we  grow  larger. 

Freewill  is  by  an  absence  ;  as  Bacon  suggests,  a  '  free  will  in  think- 
ing.' Observe,  in  reference  to  this,  not  only  how  the  '  minus '  explan- 
ation must  be  received  if  it  will  avail,  but  also  the  exquisite  truthful- 
ness. Freewill  is  a  plus,  a  'more,'  to  the  self;  therefore,  of  course,  it 
is  truly  a  less  :  a  true  '  less '  is  more  to  the  self.  The  whole  fact  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  one  case :  once  see  the  idea  of  the  self  as  minus,  and  all 
things  are  simple ;  all  thought  is  as  clear  as  mathematics.  It  is  like 
mathematics,  indeed  j  viz.,  to  remember  our  pluses  and  minuses. 
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There  is  another  interesting  point  about  free-will ;  viz.  the  statistical 
researches  which  prove  the  uniformity  (i.  e.  the  law)  in  human  actions. 
It  has  a  significance  of  this  kind  : — freewill  is  by  defect ;  true,  but  then 
it  applies  only  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  race ;  it  does  not  affect  man. 
And  as  the  individual  is  only  phenomenal,  is  not  the  defect  also  ? 
By  saying  our  individuality  is  only  phenomenal,  we  imply,  of  course, 
that  ours  is  not  the  true  individuality  of  man  :  for  that,  we  must  be 
altruistic — that  is  to  be  truly  individual.     So  the  value  attached  to 
individuality  is  right ;  it  is  only  wrongly  applied,  and  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  perfecting,  being  united  with  its  opposite. 
But  to  think  of  the  defect  implied  in  freewill   (the  essence   of  self -ness) 
being  thus  shown  as  only  applying  to  the  individual,  and  not  to  man,  is 
interesting.     Does  it  not  throw  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  individual 
and  man  ?  as  if,  tho'  there  is  a  'self  in  the  isolated  individual  men, 
there  is  no  self  in  man.     So  it  is  right  of  those,  who  by  admitting  a  one 
'  man '  would  mean  a  one  self,  to  deny  the  one  man.     Observe ;  the  one 
4  man '  is  not  a  self,  nor  has  freewill.     Here  is  a  thought  for  those  who 
hold  a  '  one  man  ' — whether  they  will  be  consistent  with  their  view. 
Also  think  what  this  '  one  man '  must  be — this  altruistic  man.     Is  not 
this  phenomenon  of  passive  law  in  his  actions  what  there  should  be  ? 

Again,  with  respect  to   Genius :  must  it  not  be  referred  also  to  a 
minus,  i.  e.  to  weak  sense  impressions  ? 

— Of  course  not  ignoring  the  differences  of  mental  constitution  which 

make  one  an  artist,  a  poet,  &c. ;  but  still  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the 

most  sensuous  occupations  (art,  e.  g.)  that  the  genius  displayed  consists 

in  a  relative  inferiority  of  the  sense-impression.     Talent  accurately 

perceives,  and  strives  to  present  directly  ;  but  a  condition  needs  to  be 

fulfilled.      There    needs    the   mind-    (or  reason-)    work    of    genius, 

because  in   order  to  present  truly  what  is  to  sense  there  must  be 

also  an  opposite,  something  not  according  to  sense.     It  is  this  genius 

supplies ;  some  recondite  relations,  which  the  sense  fails  to  recognize, 

and  yet  when  conformed  to,  the  sense  perceives  the  truth.     Is  it  not 

the  fact  thatthe  genius-artist  paints  from  the  mind,  as  talent  does  not  ? 

Talent  and  Genius  correspond  to  sense-led  and  reason-led  people  ;  those 

whose  impi-essions  rule  them,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  think  according 

to  the  appearance,  and  those  whose  impressions  are  weak,  so  that  they 

think  simply  according  to  the  natural  connections  of  things. 

Then  the  world — even  the  most  sense  led — follow  them  in  time  ;  be- 
cause the  '  natural '  connections  are  simply  the  true  ones.     And  what  a 
step  it  were  to  have  this  made  familiar  as  a  law,  or  rule :  that  of 
course  they  are  different  from,  even  opposed  to,  the  sensible  or  appar- 
ent ones.     It  would,  as  it  were,  endow  all  men  with  genius. 
Now,  if  weakness  of  the  senses  would  give  the  phenomena  of  genius 
(without  any  especial  strength  of  the  reason — because  diminution  of  the 
opposite  would  give  it,  necessarily,  free  action),  surely  this  view  must  be 
taken — that  genius  is  by  a  minus. 

By  the  bye,  think  of  the  oppositeness  of  reason  and  sense: — united  in 
our  nature,  the  constitute  a  third — the  moral  sense.  Is  there  not  a 
light  here  on  the  universal  ?  Must  not  the  Divine  trinity  be  an  uni- 
versal one  ?  is  it  not  thus  only  we  can  see  it  ?  And  observe :  is  it-rat 
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because  of  this  universal  fact— that  when  God  reveals  Himself  [as  He 

does  by  taking  the  self  on  Him]  there  must  be  also  the  Trinity  in  that  ? 

— not  that  self  the  true  Trinity ;  but  the  absolute  fact  must  thus  also, 

in  the  '  self  '-form,  appear  ? 

And  so,  too,  is  another  rightness  :  for  thus  Genius  is  not  great  or  strong, 
but  weak ;  and  God  uses  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  do  the  great 
works. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  how  about  talent  ?  Is  it  also  by  the  ra- 
tional perceptions  being  weak  ?  Not  necessarily  ;  they  may  be  quite  as 
strong  as,  or  stronger  than,  in  genius,  only  held  in  check  by  the  sense- 
faculties.  May  we  not  regard  Talent  as  the  self-plus,  Genius  as  the  self- 
minus  ;  or  the  true  plus  ?  Talent  is  the  '  free-will,'  the  individual 
ability ;  Genius  is  the  necessity,  the  man-ability.  So  between  freewill, 
and  this  question  of  genius,  is  a  close  bond. 

The  strong  sense-capacity  of  genius  is  truly  a  minus :  should  it  not  be, 
then,  that  sense  is  a  minus  faculty,  as  it  were  ?     Is  sense  the  individual, 
isolated,  or  self  faculty  ;  reason,  the  '  man  '  or  altruistic  faculty  ?     The 
intellect,  or  reason,  is  altruistic ;  it  does,  as  an  evident  fact,  pertain  to 
the  race,  not  the  individual.     Then  how  is  the  opposition,  and  yet   de- 
pendence ?     Is   the   vibratile  relation  here? — do  they  depend  because 
they  are  opposites  ? 

Here  is  a  general  fact :  when  a  thing  is  at  once  true,  and  yet  not 
true,  when  either  the  same  person  or  different  persons  have  both  these 
feelings,  then  is  not  the  reconciliation  in  recognizing  the  phenomenalnesa 
of  the  phenomenal ;  and  that  the  view  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  ?  but 
that  is  not  the  truth.     So  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  used.     And  is  not 
this  the  secret  of  the  law  of  suppression,  and  of  the  union  of  opposites  ? 
There  is  truth  to  the  phenomenal ;  but,  by  the  feeling  of  the  actual,  it 
is  felt  to  be  not  true.     But  it  has  to  be  recognized  as  the  truth  to  the 
phenomenal  (i.  e.,  that  which  is  caused  to  be  to  us  by  the  actual) ;  and 
so  the  revealer  of  the  actual  truth. 

This  struck  me  in  reading  Lynch  on  Poetry : — Are  not  those  who  are 
able  to  dwell  so  beautifully  and  invigoratingly  on  the  goodness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  and  who  feel  this  so  deeply 
and  satisfyingly — thus  gifted  by  defect  ?  i.  e.,  are  they  not  capable  of 
being  thus  satisfied,  and  therefore  have  the  sensitiveness  and  appreciation 
by  the  absence  in  them  of  the  necessity  for  higher.     And  from  this  '  de- 
fect '  comes  a  positive  good  ;  help  and  use  for  others  :  for  the  world  wants 
that  sensitive  appreciation  of,  and  bright  light  upon,  worldly  beauty  and 
good ;  it  is  one  of  the  elements  it  ought  to  contain,  and  in  that  full  pro- 
minence and  relief  which  only  such  men — so  satisfiable — can  give  it.  So 
there  must  be  others,  small  enough  to  be  content  with  the  abstract — to 
give  that  also  to  the  world,  which  wants  and  must  contain  that  too :  and 
again :  since  the  world  wants  also  the  practical  phenomenal  life  in  its 
perfectness,  must  there  not  be  those  small  enough  to  be  content  with 
that? 

Is  there,  then,  here  a  key  to  that  partialness  of  men — that  men  must 
be  small  enough  to  be  content  with  the  part,  in  order  to  give  it  per- 
fection ?  Is  it  not  an  evident  fact  that  men  are  parts  ?  Might  we  not 
as  well  say  an  eye  was  an  individual  by  itself,  as  a  man  ?  Look  not 
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only  at  its  dependence,  but  its  function:  the  thing  it  can  do  implies  a 
body,  a  whole,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  done,  and  alone  is  worth 
doing. 

Whatever  feeling  we  have  of  right  or  true,  of  things  that  must  be 
maintained,  is  not  to  be  suppressed  or  given  up :  it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  to 
have  a  larger,  truer,  and  more  deeply  penetrating  satisfaction ;  it  is  to 
be  changed  only  in  mode.     That  is  the  fact — the  thing  that  must  con- 
tinue— this  demand  to  satisfy  the  intellect  and  conscience  ;  but  it  is 
now  perverted  to  matters  of  detail :  instead  of  this  satisfaction  being 
demanded  to  be  made  deeper  and  more  inclusive,  the  attempt  is  to  hold 
to  the  particular  mode  of  satisfaction,  or  attempted  satisfaction,  now 
attained. — Consider  the  good  for  man  that  is  in  the  very  changing  of 
these  modes :  when  a  certain  mode  of  trying  for  this  satisfaction  is 
found  wanting,  men  will  often,  in  setting  aside  the  mode,  forego  the  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  against  that  is  roused  an  opposition,  which  is  rightful. 
Only  that  can  permanently  live,  which,  while  altering  the  mode,  main- 
tains the  satisfaction.     And  see,  from  this,  a  necessity  which  arises  in 
altering  established  opinions  ;  viz.  of  going  deeply  enough,  and  including 
things  enough,  to  maintain  the  satisfaction  to  intellect  and  conscience. 
And  so   it  is   that  the   altering  of  one  thing  demands  the  altering  of 
others :  in  short,  that  what  we  must  alter  are  our  premisses,  our  as- 
sumptions, which  intellect  and  conscience  never  demand  to  be  fixed, 
which  are  always  alterable  without  affecting  that  satisfaction. 

The  evident  advantage  of  seeing  the  phenomenalness — i.  e.,  of  that 
which  is  to  thought — is  its  making  thought  free  ;  and  therefore,  neces- 
sarily, organic,  or  right.     It  removes  the  coercion  otherwise  done  to  it 
by  religious  regards,  &c.  [which  is  especially  manifest  in  the  doctrine 
that  God  cannot  have  made  our  experience  a  delusion]  ;  and  which, 
until  the  phenomenalness  is  seen,  cannot  be  avoided.     Till  then,  tnere 
must  be  an  effort  to  make  it  conform  to  what  we  feel  must  characterize 
the  fact.     Here  is  a  bearing  both  ways  :  first,  our  false  opinion,  from 
our  false  feeling,  accounts  for  this  character  of  thought;  and  also,  con- 
versely, the  fact  of  thought  having  been  thus  treated,  and  perverted 
— i.  e.,  the  mere  fact  of  the  discord  between  thought  and  religion — • 
is  itself  proof  of  the  false  thought,  and  therein  of  the  false  feeling. 
Except  from  this,  there  could  not  be  the  known  and  undenied  discord- 
ant tendencies,  or  seeming  tendencies,  in  investigation  and  speculation 
and  religious  feeling. 

And  here  is  a  law : — for  the  most  part  people  do  think  in  obedience 
to  their  moral  nature ;  but,  by  not  knowing  the  phenomenal  nature  of 
thinking,  that  is  done  wrongly :  anything  is  thought  which  the  moral 
nature  seems  to  demand,  with  no  order  or  truthful  connection.     Now 
this  is  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied :  it  means  that  the  intellectual 
it  subordinate,  and  to  be  used  entirely  in  subordination,  to  the  moral ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  violated.     This  is  the  order :  let  the  intellectual  be 
perfect,  according  to  its  nature,  wrought  out  in  exactest  intellectual 
order  and  truthfulness;  that  will  give  the  'phenomenon.'     Then  what 
this  phenomenon  denotes,  as  the  fact,  is  determined  by  the  moral  sense. 

How  well  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  foresee,  as  it  were,  the  necessity 
for  opposition  even  to  established  and  necessarily  true  ideas  ;  to  see  what 
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the  opposition  means,  and  what  correction  it  demonstrates  the  need  of. 
without  going  thro'  the  whole  course  of  arguing,  receiving,  rejecting, 
&c. :  to  interpret  at  once.     Whenever  we   see   a  demand  for  such 
opposition,   to   be   able   to  say,    'in   former  times   there  would  have 
arisen  such  an  opinion,  and  a  dispute  of  such  a  kind  would  have  fol- 
lowed ;  but  this  is  what  it  means ;  this  unknown  fact,  and  this  correc- 
tion ' :  going  as  it  wore  hypothetically  (to  gain  its  result)  thro'   a  dis- 
cussion which  in  these  days  would  be  carried  on  in  earnest. 

Observe  :  in  development,  when  attained,  much  that  is  in  the  lower 
stages  is  not  any  more  :  is  it  not  so  in  organic  life  also — much  that  is  in 
the  lower  left  out  in  the  higher  ?  some  parts,  processes,  organs,  needed 
only  to  attain  the  developed  state,  and  then  no  more  existing  ?  18  not 
this  a  guide  in  studying  it  ? 

May  we  not  ask,  also,  in  reference  to  everything  which  professes  to 
be  right  or  true,  '  where  is  its  opposite  ? '  and  if  it  be  not,  then  is  it  not 
inevitably  incomplete  ? — like  one  sex  only,  and  so  necessarily  infertile  ? 

The  relation  of  talent  and  genius  necessarily  results  from  appear- 
ances being  deceptive;  i.  e.,  by  this  there  must  be  first  a  construction 
according  to  appearances,  then  a  rejection  of  the  whole,   and  substitu- 
tion of  the  fact. 

And  this  being  done  dynamically,  by  the  pressure  and  tension  of  the 
theory  developed  from  the  false  appearance,  is  very  interesting  :  it  is 
the  law  of  correction  by  '  reductio  ad  absurdum.'  But  the  connec- 
tions of  this  are  surely  very  deep,  if  we  could  see  them  throughout : 
how  this  means  a  state  of  '  tension,'  answering  to  the  physical  '  nu- 
trition'; and  how  the  'forces'  which  produce  it,  and  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  their  operation,  answer  to  those  which  operate  in  phy- 
sical life  ? 

Nay,  from  this  deceptiveness  of  appearances  may  not  the  whole  mental 
life  be  traced  ?  and  then,  if  this  be  parallel  to  the  organic,  must  there 
not  be  for  the  organic,  as  it  were,  a  parallel  origin  ? 

And  so  it  is  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  mental  life  answers 
to  the  organic.     Our  self-consciousness  answers  to,  is  phenomenon  of, 
that  of  which  the  organic  is  also  the  phenomenon.     And  see  how  this 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  the  organic  being  in  some  sense  negative  :  it  is 
that  which  we  are  conscious  of — i.  e.,  negative.     Thus,  the  organic  and 
the  mental  are  two  phenomena  of  one  thing.     Then  here  the  conditions 
for  knowing  are  fulfilled — the  two  phenomena,  each  enabling  us  to  cor- 
rect the  other  ? 

Altruistic  being  is  shown  in  genius,  exhibited  as  a  fact ;  so  it  is  a 
'vera  causa,'  so  to  speak.  It  is  operating  by  others'  strength,  being 
the  channel  for  it. 

Yet  it  is  only  knowing  the  true,  not  being  in  error.  It  is  simply  pos- 
itive knowing;  and  altruistic  only  by  virtue  of  our  natural  not- 
knowing,  and  untrue  perceiving. 

To  be  altruistic  is  only  to  be,  in  respect  to  existence,  as  genius  is  in  re- 
spect to  knowing.  A  person  who  once  sees  this  about  genius— that  it 
is  the  power  or  force  of  others  operating  in  the  man — has  the  entire 
conception  of  altruistic  being  ;  and  sees  that  it  is  merely  Being,  and  the 
other  is  but  from  absence  of  it. 

So  again :  in  everything  in  which  appearances  are  not  deceptive,  and 
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in  which,  therefore,  there  is  not  first  a  false  theory  (if  there  be  any 
such),  there  is  no  scope  for  genius. 

Is  not  this  the  truth  of  that  idea  of  'understanding'  and  'reason,' 
the  faculty  which  'judges  according  to  sense,'  only  with  the  connection 
seen — how  'reason'  is  based  upon,  and  rendered  possible  by,  the 
former  ?  And  is  there  not  here  an  instance  of  union  of  opposites  ? 
the  '  faculty  according  to  sense '  is  perfected  only  when  united  with 
an  opposite  to  it. 

The  proper  way  to  think  cannot  of  course  be  to  think  illogically,  though 
it  may  be  to  think  that  that  which  is  logical  is  not  the  fact. 

This  depends  merely  on  the  premisses,  whether  they  be  true  or  not : 
and  as  our  premisses  are  never  true  until  corrected,  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  logical  is  always  false,  while  our  premiss  is  our  uncorrected 
conviction  ? 

Then  see ;  the  tendency  of  men  is  rather  to  think  illogically,  than  to 
see  the  logical  is  not  the  true ;  and,  even  when  this  is  seen,  to  hold  it 
as  a  mystery,  than  acknowledge  that  it  means  the  correcting  of  their 
premiss,  or  fundamental  conviction. 

Is  not  this  method  of  '  reductio  ad  absurdum '  an  almost  universal 
one  ?    Think  if  it  be  not  the  same  as  the  '  law  of  least  resistance '  for 
thought.     Do  we  not  feel  the  truth  of  an  axiom  by  an  unconscious  're- 
ductio ad  absurdum  '—feel  that  the  other  will  not  do  ?    And  is  not  this 
why  it  is  the  universal  method  in  thought  on  a  large  scale  :  why  we 
always  go  wrong,  and  correct  our  premiss  by  feeling  it  ?  or,  taking  as  a 
supposition   a  false  impression  on   man's  part,  which  makes  us  start 
from  a  false  point,  get  right  only  by  finding  the  error  become  palpable  ? 
Supposing  this,  is  not  man's  mental  history  accurately  given  ? 

The  morphological  parallel  between  thought  and  organic  life  is  very 
perfect,  in  respect  to  development  from  resistance  to  extension.     When 
the  theory  is  so  cumbrous  that  it  cannot  be  extended,  then  begins  the 
interpretation.     Is  it  not  like  development  from  resistance  to  growth  ? 
It  is  interesting  too  to  note  how  the  complementary  idea  of  these  has 
been  observed  by  physiologists:  if  there  be  the  one,  there  is  not 
the  other. 

But  does  this  hold  in  detail  ? — does   '  interpretation '  truly  answer  to 
the  rising  of  the  organic  to  higher  grade  ?     See  how,  in  each,  it  is  a 
becoming  less  in  bulk ;  more  intensified :  the  multiplicity  of  the  lower  is 
gone,  and  yet  it  is  all  contained  and  embodied  in  the  higher. 

May  we  not  almost  say,  of  any  new  idea  or  conception  of  things,  that 
if  it  is  possible — i.  e.,  if  it  will  fit  the  facts — it  is  true  ;  or  rather,  a 
true :  it  is  right  to  think,  and  to  supersede,  in  its  measure,  the  pre- 
ceding ?  Is  not  the  process  of  human  thinking,  indeed,  a  different 
thing,  and  differently  related  to  us,  from  our  present  notion  of  it  ? — not 
a  thing  we  have  to  do,  and  in  a  certain  limited  way,  but  a  great  living 
process,  of  which  we  have  a  partial  consciousness  [inducing  the  self- 
element  upon  it].  And  its  nature  is,  that  everything  that  takes  place 
in  it  is  part  of  the  whole,  has  its  place,  and  is  to  be  justified  and  shown 
right:  all  are  elements  in  the  great  '  human  thought ';  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  great  true. 

When  we  see  how  philosophy  grasps  before,  what  become  afterwards 
the  highest  generalizations  of  science,  can  we  doubt  the  good  and  ne- 
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cessity  of  their  union  ?  In  philosophy,  these  generalizations  are  barren* 
for  want  of  particulars ;  yet  when  we  see  that  the  last  generalization 
of  science  are  only  what  the  philosopher  has  known  perfectly  before — 
which  indeed  he  was  wanting  to  teach  the  man  of  science  to  perceive — 
how  unworthy  of  science  to  pretend  to  despise  it. 

If  genius  in  man — or,  indeed,  all  man's  faculties  or  gifts — are  to  be 
referred  to  a  negation,  or  absence,  may  the  law  be  the  same  for  the 
lower  animals  ?  and  so  may  we  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  powers 
of  life,  from  which  all  the  various  faculties,  instincts,  &c.,  are  by  neg- 
ation ?  See  the  parallel  of  instinct  and  genius :  if  the  latter  is  by 
other  force,  surely  the  former  is  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  also  between  the  mental  and  the  physical  ? 
— the  imperfect  forms  of  thought  are  bad;  i.e.,  when  put  and  regarded 
as  wholes  ;  yet  it  is  out  of  these  that  the  true  and  perfect  thought  is 
constituted.  So  are  not  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  hateful 
to  us ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  way  ?  They,  being  truly  parts,  appear 
as  wholes,  and  thus  it  is  they  are  repulsive.  May  we  not  even  see  the 
most  repulsive  creatures  right  as  parts — even  the  venomous  ones  ?  do 
not  they  represent  the  digestive  and  other  fluids  ?  And  so  may  we  see 
in  the  peri'ect  organism  all  others  as  parts;  even  as  in  the  perfect 
thought  ? 

There  is  in  the  mind  a  tendency  to  think  according  to  the  fact,  even 
while  taking  phenomena  for  the  fact. 

This  gives  the  character  to  the  mental  operations,  indeed ;  viz.  the 
first  attributing  to  phenomena  what  belongs  to  the  fact,   and  then  to 
the  fact  what  belongs  to  phenomena — so  producing  tension,  &c. 
And  is  not  this  natural  tendency  to  think  as  the  fact  is,  that  insight,  or 
intuition,  which  often  seems  so  wonderful  ?  Yet  surely  that  there  should 
be  such  a  tendency  is  not  otherwise  than  might  be  thought,  but  we  want 
to  see  more  fully  why  it  is,  and  what  it  depends  upon.     This  of  course 
is  genius — this  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  think  as  the  fact  is 
coming  into  play  again  when  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  has  been  ga- 
thered :  this  is  the  '  insight '  of  genius.     It  is  only  thinking,  in  respect 
to  the  law  and  nature  of  things,  as  man  is  prone  to  think  ;  only  of  the 
fact  instead  of  the  phenomenal.     Again :  we  see  why  man's  natural 
tendencies  of  thought  are  strictly  opposites  of  the  truth :  it  must  be  so, 
viz.  in  this,  that  tho  phenomenal  is  an  '  opposite '  of  the  fact.     His 
thought  according  to  the  fact,  applied  to  the  phenomenal,  necessarily 
gives  a  thought  the  opposite  of  the  fact. 

Also,  the  interpretation  (the  perception  of  the  true,  coming  after 
'theory')  must  appear  somewhat  disappointing,  and  as  it  were  too 
little ;  because,  necessarily  repudiating  the  inventions  which  have  been 
introduced  on  the  false  idea,  it  is  a  simpler  thing  than  has  been  looked 
for.  Yet  the  good  of  it  lies  in  this  very  simplicity,  which  gives  fa- 
cility for  new  research ;  rendering  soluble  questions  before  insoluble. 
Insoluble  problems  are  the  necessary  phenomena  of  mistaken  premisses. 
The  ordinary  idea,  that  genius  originates,  while  talent  only  imitates, 
has  its  truth  if  rightly  taken :  talent  does  work  on  a  pre-existing,  re- 
ceived, fundamental  conception,  but  may  also  introduce  any  amount  of 
new  matter ;  genius  introduces  a  new  basis  of  the  thought,  or  action. 
Talent  brings  new  materials  within  old  forms ;  genius  furnishes  new 
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forms  for  the  materials,  both  old  and  new — all  matter  being  indeed  new 

to  it. 

Talent  puts  new  wine  into  old  bottles — and  the  bottles  burst :  that  ia 
the  good  of  it.  May  we  say,  talent  extends,  genius  deepens  ?  but  in 
so  doing  it  gives  unprecedented  extension  also. 

This  absolute  rule — of  an  opposition  of  some  element  in  us  (sense  ?) 
to  all  the  true,  and  so  the  demand  for  interpretation  to  show  us  this,  is 
interesting  in  this  respect:  viz.,  that  it  is  involved  in  the  admitted 
doctrines.  If  our  perception  is  such  as  to  be  of  phenomena  only,  by  in- 
troduced subjective  elements,  then  a  revealing  of  the  truth  can  be  only 
by  an  elimination  of  this  subjective  element.  But  this  is  the  same  as 
showing  a  truth  in  opposition  to  the  presentment  of  some  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  and,  when  we  reflect,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  in  opposition  to 
sense.  Given  the  presence  of  a  subjective  element  in  our  perception, 
and  the  other  necessarily  follows. 

And  this  fact,  of  the  really  true  and  good  being  universally  opposed 
to  some  feeling  of  the  true  and  good  in  us,  is  but  an  instance  of  the  law 
of  fulfilling  conditions  by  uniting  with  an  opposite ;  i.  e.,  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  demands  of  our  nature,  there  must  also  be  a  non-con- 
formableness.    So  is  this  the  condition  of  being  good  and  true  : — may 
we  ask,  in  either  case,  '  does  this  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  true:  is 
it  false  to  something  in  us  ?  '  or  of  good — '  Is  it  evil  to  something  in 
us  ? '     Surely  that  law  of  '  opposites  '  as  condition  has  here  its  source. 

With  all  the  other  evidence  of  the  untruth  of  sense,  consider  also  the 
reason  and  Tightness  of  the  case  :  how  our  sense  ought  not  to  perceive 
things  as  they  are,  but  as  less ;  how  only  so  we  can  be  related  by  their 
means  with  anything  truly  great.     So  sight  relates  us  to  the  immense 
physical  universe  and  extended  landscape,  on  that  condition — by  con- 
sciously presenting  its  objects  immensely  less-,    and  with  less  reality  in 
them ;  by  perceiving  them  in  appearance  only,  and  not  substantially. 
True  perception  is  to  perceive  substantially ;  as  touch  does  in  respect 
to  the  physical.     Is  our  sense,  then,  thus  to  the  spiritual — not  per- 
ceiving it  '  substantially '  ? 

Suppose  sight  presented  to  us  only  so  much  as  it  could  show  us  as  it  is, 
of  how  much  use  were  it !  so  it  is  of  sense  altogether ;  how  worthless 
were  it  if  it  could  deal  only  with  that  which  it  could  present  to  us  as 
it  is. 

Can  it  be  that  there  is,  truly  (or  perhaps  to  beings  more  perfect),  a 
gradation  of  sense  (or  perceptive  faculties)  in  relation  to  the  actual : — 
like  touch,  sight,  hearing,  &c.  ?  And  then,  as  '  surface,'  which  the  eye 
perceives,  is  to  'solidity,'  which  is  the  true  mode  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical,  so  is  not  *  space '  to  the  true  mode  of  the  existence  of  the 
actual ? 

May  we  not  understand  time  better  by  this  relation  of  '  appearances ' 
to  '  surface '  ?     Is  not  '  time  '  to  eternity  as  surface  is  to  substance,  or 
'  space  '  ?     Are  not  the  '  forms '  or  phenomena  in  '  time  '  as  appearances 
are  in  '  surface '  ?    There  is  the  same  impossibility  for  existence  in  both  ; 
but  there  are  certain  faculties  of  ours  which  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness 'things  '  which  have  such  relation.     Thus,  eternity  is  such  that 
time  arises  from  it,  to  our  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  faculties  which 
perceive  only  superficially,  only  '  appearances  ' ;  and  then  time  is  felt  to 
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be  real,  as  surface  would  be  by  one  who  had  sight  alone.  In  truth, 
time  implies  eternity  as  the  only  true  mode  of  existence,  as  surface  does 
space  (in  three  dimensions)  in  the  phenomenal . 

There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  made  by  the  human  mind  early  in 
its  reflections,  between  the  phenomenon  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon, before  the  phenomenal  character  is  recognized :  as,  e.  g.,  be- 
tween 'body'  and  'mind';  or  'man,'  physical  and  spiritual.  Or  would 
it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  the  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
'  phenomena '  presented  to  us  of  the  same  thing,  and  referred  to  Nature 
instead  of  to  our  faculties  ? 

Here  is  a  light  on  man's  mental  history — the  past  illustrating  the 
present.  Thus,  e.  g.,  how  from  the  present  chaotic  state  of  our  ideas, 
owing  to  the  devotion  of  energy  to  mere  sensuous  examination,  arises  a 
tendency  to  speculation.  Now  surely,  at  first,  man's  thoughts  were  all 
according  to  sense ;  devoted  to  sense-examination  :  then  the  speculative 
tendency  arose  as  a  reaction  from  that — from  the  intolerable  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  of  thought  which  thus  arose.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  language  of  the  Greek  speculative  philosophers — their 
vehement  invectives  against  sense ;  and  express  degradation  of  it  as  a 
faculty  essentially  of  deception  and  illusion.  The  entire  attitude  marks 
a  reaction. 

Then,  from  the  mere  speculation,  again,  came  a  reaction ;  viz.  to  our 
Science :  once  more  a  use  of  sense  merely,  and  exercising  of  thought 
only  in  conformity  to  it,  and  of  course  with  the  same  result ;   bringing 
us  into  the  same  contradictions  of  thought  and  chaos  of  inconsistent 
ideas. 

Are  not  contradictions  a  necessary  result  of  thought  subordinated  to 

sense  ;  because  sense  gives  opposite  phenomona  ? 

This  is  our  present  state ;  and  from  it  must  arise — does  arise — again  a 
reaction ;  a  tendency  to  speculation ;  and  this  would  be  a  tendency  to 
mere  speculation,  like  the  old,  but  from  that  experience  saves  us — the 
insufficiency  of  that  has  been  proved.     And  here  is  the  use  to  us  of  the 
old  speculation  :  it  prevents  us  from  going  into  mere  speculation  as  a  re- 
action from  the  mystification  of  sense ;  compels  us  to  unite  the  two. 

Observe  how  the  inversion  of  our  natural  thoughts  (or  conceptions)  is 
involved  in  the  fact  of  our  relation  to  Nature :  hov  the  order  in  which 
things  are  presented — '  first  in  cause,  last  to  sense,'  &c. — is  demonstra- 
ble as  a  necessity :  how  the  property  must  appear  before  the  cause  is 
discovered.  Is  not  this  an  illustration  of  the  law  by  which  our  thought 
is  ever  inverted  ?  Is  it  thus  in  our  feeling  of  'matter'?— it  is  per- 
ceived before  the  cause  (in  our  condition  and  relation)  is  known  ;  and  so 
it  is  assumed  as  '  intuition,'  '  property,'  &c.,  not  needing  to  be  accounted 
for  ? 

It  is  true  that  Genius  works,  yet  are  its  triumphs  none  the  less 
gifts  ;  none  the  less  is  the  man  of  genius  passive.  What  he  does  by  his 
genius  he  does  not  do  by  work,  and  of  this  he  is  conscious.  And  in- 
deed, the  achievements  of  genius  are  evidently  not  of  a  kind  to  be  done 
by  work ;  they  are  not  related  to  it,  any  more  than  seeing  and  feeling 
are.  They  are  perceptions,  rather,  not  attainable  by  effort,  or  belong- 
ing to  its  sphere  :  there  is  a  passiveness  essential  to  them,  as  there  is  to 
tight. 
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'  Mysteries '    (in    our    sense   of   the  word)  are  all  inventions  [like 
'  Life ']  ;  they  are  something  supposed,  which  the  intellect  cannot  deal 
with,  because  contrary  to  its  laws;  i.  e.,  wrongly  supposed.     And  the 
source  of  this  invention  of  mysteries  is  twofold— impatie ace  and  self- 
confidence  :  affirming  a  thing  to  he,  instead  of  saying  '  it  seems  so,'  or 
'  there  is  not  yet  light  enough  to  say ' ;  and  this  impatience  is  mixed 
with,  and  rests  upon,  assurance  in  the  truth  of  our  impressions,  which 
is  se//-confidence.     Correcting  them — willingness  to  abandon  them  at 
the  call  of  reason,  and  to  accept  any  view  which  is  best  evidenced — this 
is  altruistic  confidence.     It  is  faith ;  not  in  our  intuitions,  but  in  God, 
in  the  fact. 

Curious  that  this  '  altruistic  confidence '  should  thus  embrace,  in  a 

true  way,  that  idea  of  the  '  root  of  our  Being  being  a  lie '  (Mansel, 

Hamilton,  &c) ;  it  shows  the  opposites  united. 

If  '  mystery '  thus  means  apparent  ness,  is  there  not  a  light  thrown  on 
the  whole  conception  of  our  mental  life  ?     Is  not  the  work  of  the  in- 
tellect, then,  to  explain  and  remove  '  mysteries,'  to  show  us  all  things 
in  a  way  that  may  be  thought — simple,  and  intellectually  necessary  ? 
Here  seems  a  sort  of  reason  and  necessity  for  our  intellectual  experience 
and  nature  ;  for  the  activity  to  which  it  prompts  us ;  and  also  a  guide 
for  its  employment :  to  see  all  '  mysteries '  or  « entities '  as  resultants — 
resultants  of  things  knowable  and  understood.     These  simple  and  fam- 
iliar '  laws,'  into  which  the  intellect  resolves  mysteries  are  themselves 
not  '  understood '  things  ;  the  mystery  at  least  is  equally  in  them.   Nay, 
are  they  not  emphatically  phenomenal  ? — e.  g.,  we  speak  of  seeing 
'  life '  as  the  resultant  of  physical  processes — motion,  &c. — but  these 
1  physical  processes '  are  phenomenal.     So  here  is  not  an  end,   only   a 
stage ;  a  fulfilling  of  conditions  by  the  very  opposite  of  the  thing  to  be 
done.     Reducing  mysteries  thus  to  mere  phenomenal  processes,  which 
the  intellect  grasps,  they  may  be  seen  truly. 

Thus  we  see  this  idea  of  '  entity '  and  '  mystery '  is  a  right  instinct, 
wrongly  applied ;  and  to  be  suppressed  for  restoration. 

E.  g.,   'life'   is  not  a  mysterious  entity,  phenomenally;  it  is  this 

simple  resultant ;  but  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  mysterious  entity. 
It  is  to  be  first  seen  simple,  phenomenally,  that  the  true  mystery  may 
be  recognized  [and  here  is  the  repugnance  of  so  many  to  the  scientific 
reduction  of  mysteries ;  not  seeing  its  merely  phenomenal  place].     So 
this  arises  from  the  intellect  dealing  only  with  the  phenomenal,  and 
the  non-recognition  of  this  fact. 

Then  what  does  this  instinct  predict  ?     Should  it  not  guide  us  to  the 
thought  which  succeeds  the  phenomenal  explanation — is  it  not  the  phe- 
nomenon treated  as  the  fact  ?     So,  tho'  the  phenomenal  '  life '  may  be 
shown  to  be  a  resultant  phenomenally  (or  to  intellect,  and  so  be  thought) 
yet  is  there  not  still  a  '  life ' — the  actual — which  cannot  be  thought  ? 
and  is  not  a  resultant  ?     For  observe,  this  '  being  a  resultant '  is  but 
the  same  thing  as  being  understood,  or  '  thought ' ;  there  is  no  other 
way  of  understanding  anything  save  seeing  it  as  a  resultant.     Is  not 
this  an  instance  of  the  oppositeness  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ? 
Is  it  not  a  case  of  the  last  being  first  in  the  phenomenal — of  its  inver- 
sion ?     So  '  life,'  being  seen  as  a  resultant,  or  last  in  the  phenomenal, 
means  that  it  is  truly,  in  the  actual,  first  ? 

Is  not  here  a  law : — that  which  is  truly  first,  origin  or  cause,  in  the 
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phenomenal,  will  be  seen  as  '  resultant '  ?  Is  it  so  with  man  ? — truly 
one  man,  origin  and  source  of  all  '  men ' ;  but,  in  the  phenomenal,  not 
BO  ;  but  a  '  man '  (entity)  resulting  from  the  multitude  of  individual 
men  ?  Thus,  then,  the  question  whether  there  is  '  Life '  (entity),  and 
a  (one)  '  Man'  are  parallel ;  and  the  denial  of  '  man,'  and  recognizing 
only  individuals,  is  the  same  as  resolving  '  life  '  into  a  resultant ;  and 
the  opposite  needs  to  be  united  with  each.  Phenomenally,  this  is 
true  :  actually,  there  is  man ;  there  is  life.  The  phenomenal  '  men ' 
are  from,  and  because  of  man ;  the  phenomenal  processes  are  from, 
and  because  of,  '  life.' 

Here  surely  is  the  nature  of  the  Nominalist  and  Eealist  dispute : — the 
entities,  which  are  necessarily  supposed  by  men,  are  existences  in  the 
actual  but  supposed  to  be  in  the  phenomenal ;  they  are  errors  and  per- 
plexities, contradicted,  denied,  and  '  suppressed ' — that  '  suppression,' 
however,  yielding  no  satisfaction ;  the  reconciliation  being  in  seeing  the 
inversion  of  the  actual  and  the  phenomenal.  Thus,  Life  '  is '  not  a  '  re- 
sultant of  physical  processes,'  but  it  is  phenomenally  so.     And  here, 
surely,  is  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  faculty  in  us  which  perceives  phenomenally.    Are  '  ex- 
istences '  in  the  actual  '  resultants  '  in  the  phenomenal  ? 

May  we  not  also  learn  something  of  our  relations  and  nature  by  the 
necessity  we  are  under  of  conceiving  as  entities  (in  the  phenomenal) 
these  which  are  existences  in  the  actual  ? — what  '  senses,'  and  in  what 
condition,  give  this  result  ?  And  again  :  does  the  sphere  of  the  intel- 
lect appear  more  clearly  ?  It  has  to  work  upon  these  '  entities '  (which 
so  are  '  mysteries '  too),  and  show  them  as  '  phenomenally  '  resultants  ; 
and  this  as  means  a  to  understanding  them  in  the  actual.  This  part 
belongs  to  the  intellect;  i.  e.,  of  showing  things  as  resultants,  by  virtue 
of  its  sphere  being  the  phenomenal.  It  has  its  character  from  that,  and 
must  be  according  to  it.  Is  there  not  a  rule  here? — so  far  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  '  phenomenal '  are  known,  so  far  the  characteristics  of 
that  which  pertains  to  the  phenomenal  are  also  known.  Here  then,  to 
some  degree,  is  a  reason  and  explanation  of  the  mental  life :  i.  e.,  it  is 
shown  necessary — shown  as  a  resultant. 

Now  if  this  inverse  order  in  the  phenomenal  and  actual  were  estab- 
lished, were  it  not  full  of  light  in  this  respect— e.  g.,  that  we  might 
take  each  phenomenal  sequence,  and  read  it  the  opposite  way  ? 

Here  is  gravity— an  'entity  ':  the  problem  is,  how  to  see  it  a  result- 
ant.    May  it  not  arise  from  processes  in  the  state  before  the  stellar ; 
as  chemical  properties  probably  also  in  the  state  before  the  atomic  ? 
Again  :  is  not  this  finding  '  entities '  to  be  '  resultants '  simply  according 
to  the  law  that  what  is  first  in  cause  is  last  in  sense  ? — making  our 
thought  correspond  to  this,  which  our  natural  notion  ignores  :  we  con- 
ceiving the  first  to  be  first  to  us,  which  is  not  the  case. 

May  not  pantheism  be  thus  more  perfectly  seen?  May  not  the  ig- 
noring of  this— that  the  true  first  is  to  us  resultant ;  i.  e.,  is  to  us,  in 
some  aspects— give  rise  to  the  difficulty  felt  ?  Is  it  thus  that  the 
postulate  of  God  as  infinite,  and  as  First  Cause,  lands  us,  so  inevit- 
ably—by  logic -in  a  kind  of  physical  pantheism  ? 

If  intellect  thus  introduce  a  subjective  element,  then,  evidently, 
there  has  been  an  error  (which  must  have  had  profound  influence)  on 
the  past  of  philosophy;  viz.,  the  idea  that  by  intellect  we  escape  from 
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the  subjective.     Thia  is  an  inversion :  it  is  introducing  the  subjective, 
not  rising  above  it.     And  farther :  thus  also  may  be  fully  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  'authority  of  intuition.'     The  intuition  gives  the  fact 
(tho'  imperfect)  ;  intellect  opposes,  to  give  it  as  it  is  to  us.     Thia  is 
wanted  also  ;  for  it  is  by  union  of  these  we  must  know. 

It  is  striking  :  the  cause  last  to  the  mind  ;  i.  e.,  the  existence  of  it  ia 
so  in  the  physical  or  phenomenal.  The  thing  produced — the  resultant- 
is  the  final  (the  true)  cause.  Or  are  not  physical  and  final  cause  two 
phenomena,  by  which  the  true  cause  is  to  be  learnt :  at  once  necessity 
and  design  ? 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  physical  and  final  'cause'  mean  two  dif- 
ferent phenomena :  the  contrariety,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  each,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  The  '  fact '  is  that  which  yields  to  us  the  two  pheno- 
mena of  design  (arbitrary),  and  necessity  (passive). 

So,  in  the  necssity  for  the  phenomenon  of  design,  do  we  have  the 
reason  of  '  mind  ' ;  and  ,  in  that  of  passive  necessity,  the  reason  of 
1  force '  ? 

Is  '  life '  the  cause  and  producer  of  the  phenomenal  processes  of 
which  it  is  phenomenally  the  resultant  ?     So  far,  surely,  it  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  being  cause,  because  phenomenally  not  so  ;  and  this  is 
what  we  feel,  giving  the  false  notions  about  the  phenomenal.     Is  it  not 
with  Life  as  it  is  with  God  [it  is  not  cause  phenomenally,  yet  we  feel 
it  must  be]  ;  and  so  we  are  perpetually  introducing  « life '  as  we  are 
Divine  action  in  particular  cases,  i.  e.  as  exceptional ;  and  is  not  at 
once  the  Tightness  and  the  error  the  same  in  each  case  ? — Life  is  a  cause 
of  those  things,  as  the  Divine  action  is ;  i.  e.,  not  exceptionally  :  it  is 
cause  of  all,  is  the  fact  of  all. 

This  thought — that  the  physically  first  (or  cause)  is  truly  the  last 
(or  resultant)  has  yet  wider  bearing.  Thus:  the  physical  world  is  phe- 
nomenally the  cause  of  our  sensations  (conscious  experience) ;  then  it  is 
a  resultant ;  not  truly  the  cause,  but  comes  out  of  it. 

In  truth,  this  is  but  an  explanation  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  '  phenomenon ' :  it  is  as  '  appearances  '  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
our  seeing,  and  yet  are  effects,  or  resultants,  of  it. 
So  the  fact  of  the  physical  world  being  resultant — after,  and  not  before, 
the  human  consciousness — is  but  an  instance  of  a  law ;  nay,  that  one 
fact  proves  the  law. 

And  so,  surely,  it  involves  life  as  a  resultant.  Is  not  our  idea  of  life, 
as  cause  of  the  physical  processes,  parallel  to  that  of  the  physical 
world  as  cause  of  '  sensation,'  &c.  ? 

So  also,  is  not  man's  consciousness  the  final  cause,  the  object  aimed  atf 
of  the  physical  world  ?  and  is  not  this  the  same  as  its  being  truly  the 
cause — the  antecedent  ? 

Is  it  that  the  same  thing  is  cause  in  one  form,  and  resultant  in  an- 
other ?  e.  g.,  Life  (the  universal)  is  cause  of  the  various  phenomenal 
processes,  of  which  the  '  organic  life '  is  the  resultant.     And  does  our 
error  lie  here :  that  we  take  the  '  phenomenal,'  which  is  resultant,  for 
the  true,  which  is  cause — so  attributing  to  the  phenomenal  a  quality 
which  belongs  to  the  actual  ? 

la  it  thus : — the  phenomenal  produces  a  resultant  which  represents 
the  actual  cause  :  that  is  in  the  phenomenal  as  resultant,  which  is  in  the 
actual  as  cause  ?  Is  here  a  relation  of  the  actual  and  phenomenal,  and 
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a  reason  for  it  ?  and  is  it  thus  we  perceive  and  speak,  and  are  embar- 
rassed in  thinking  ?     There  is  in  the  phenomenal  that  which  is  in  the 
actual,  and  we  think  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  viz.  as  cause,  which 
it  is  not :  and  so  comes  a  difficulty,  in  learning  to  see  it  as  resultant. 
So  these  correspondent  things  in  the  phenomenal  would  he  apparent 
only,  not  existing.     They  are  things  the  appearance  of  which  is  given 
by  virtue  of  the  '  processes '  in  it.     May  we  not  thus  see  substance — 
'  matter '  ?  is  it  not  a  phenomenal  resultant,  an  image  of  the  actual 
reality  ? 

Are  not  'phenomenal'  and  'resultant'  (speaking  of  entities,  or  exist- 
ences— not  processes),  terms  of  the  same  meaning?  i.e.,  to  be  a  're- 
sultant '  is  an  essential  part  of  being  '  phenomenal '  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  the  mental  to  the  thought  of  Life  as  a  re- 
sultant ?  See  how  man's  '  thought,'  or  mind,  is  a  resultant ;  and  yet  is 
it  not  a  source  also?  Think,  too,  how  the  'forms'  or  typos  of  human 
thought — science  and  philosophy — are  parallel  to  the  mollusc  and  ar- 
ticulate in  animal  life  :  and  must  there  not  also  be  a  parallel  relation  of 
each  pair  to  some  one  source  ? 

In  reference  to  mental  capacities  from  defect,  is  it  not  one  with  '  form ' 
and  development  by  limit  or  resistance  ?     Is  not  this  '  resistance  '  or 
limit,  in  the  mental  and  physical  alike,  a  sort  of  point  d'appui,   or  le- 
verage ?     Is  not  this  the  true  idea  of  that  organic  law  of  resistance — 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  law  of  '  limit '  ? 

Is  there  not  a  law  here  :  —that  every  abstraction,  as  such  ('  force '  and 
'  being '  e.  g.)  may  be  the  basis  of  a  mathesis  ?  its  being  an  abstraction 
(i.  e.  an  'ideal'  element)  is  the  only  condition  necessary.  Nay,  more: 
ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?  for  is  it  not  only  by  thus  treating  it,  and  testing 
the  deductions  (experimentally)  that  we  can  know  whether  the  ab- 
straction has  been  rightly  made.  Observe  :  when  we  have  such  an  '  ab- 
stract '  idea,  we  can  always  make  deductions  from  it ;  and  we  should  do 
BO,  and  see  whether  they  come  right ;  for  if  not,  our  '  abstract  idea  '  is 
not  a  right  one,  and  we  cannot  be  otherwise  delivered  from  it.  But  if 
the  deduced  results  prove  true,  the  '  idea '  is  confirmed  ;  and  the  deduc- 
tive process  has  the  value  we  see  in  mathematics ;  it  becomes  a  help 
and  guide. 

For  observe,  this  is  what  makes  mathematics  so  valuable ;  not  the 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  our  ideas,  but  that  the  ideas  are  correctly 
formed ;  have  been  tested  and  established  by  deductive  processes. 

May  we  not  say,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  special  creations,  &c., 
that  it  is  a  law  that  every  process  or  change  perceivable  by  sense  (or  to 
be  conceived  as  a  physical  process)  has,  and  must  have,  a  (causal)  ante- 
cedent, also  perceivable  by  sense  ?  And,  tho'  a  priori  rules  have  been 
shown  vain,  and  must  be  vain,  as  applied  to  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  truly  existent — yet  have  they  not  a  scope  in  the  phenomenal  ?  and, 
when  the  phenomenal  is  recognized,  may  they  not  be  held  as  true — not 
indeed,  of  what  is,  but — of  what  should  be  thought  ?  Thus,  e-  g. :  that 
nothing  is  true  (in  this  sense)  to  affirm  which  crushes  or  leaves  unsat- 
isfied any  element  in  man. 

True,  mere  theory  is  not  worth  much ;  but  there  needs  a  discrimin- 
ation here.  Where  there  has  been  theorizing  before,  where  a  '  spec- 
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ulation '  exists  as  accepted  truth,  there  it  has  a  legitimateness  it  has  not 
on  merely  unoccupied  ground.  To  venture  theories  where  there  is  a  free 
open  space,  and  so  to  cumher  the  ground,  is  bad  ;  hut  to  call  in  question 
a  theory,  which  fills  up  the  space,  an.l  which  men  have  almost  ceased  to 
regard  as  '  mere  theory,'  is  never  illegitimate  or  useless. 

How  peculiar  and  exceptional  a  person  it  requires  to  do  a  thing  first, 
which,  when  once  done  and  shown,  will  he  found  the  most  natural  and 
necessary  thing  and,  as  such,  be  done  by  all.  "What  a  peculiarity  this 
doing  first  requires  ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  so 
made  to  do  it.  And  see,  in  connection  with  this  law,  how  continually 
it  is  the  case  that  the  first  doers  of  any  thing  are  the  great  men,  fol- 
lowed by  puny  imitators  ;  the  first  founders  of  any  school  (of  art,  e.g.) 
are  powerful,  then  come  a  feeble  host.  And  see  the  bearing  this  has  on 
physiology,  and  the  introduction  of  new  races  :  beginning  so  frequently 
with  the  noblest  forms,  and  descending  into  lower.  Is  it  not  a  true 
parallel,  and  the  reason  of  the  one  gives  that  of  the  other  ?  Does 
it  indicate  that  a  strong  concentrated  vitality,  as  it  were,  first  issued  in 
the  new  type ;  and  then,  the  condition  being  established,  a  degradation 
ensued  ?  And  this  being  the  rule  in  the  order  of  living  types  is  no  ar- 
gument against  natural  development,  but  rather  a  proof:  the  concen- 
trated energy  again  assumes  a  higher  form,  by  virtue  of  this  very  de- 
gradation. 

Here  are  two  presentations,  or  forms,  of  the  law  of  development, 
from  which  we  may  learn  it ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we 
could  learn  it  from  the  physical  alone.— This  is  a  law  we  must  apply 
a  priori,  and  see  where  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  where  not ;  and 
recognize  that  we  cannot  know  the  law  of  anything  we  perceive  in  only 
one  form.  Is  there  not  this  meaning,  too,  in  the  parallels  we  are  al- 
ways tracing — they  are  these  twofold  presentations  ? 

Now,  evidently,  in  this  necessity  of  two  presentations  of  everything 
for  understanding  it  (and  therefore  of  a  recognition  of  identity  in  two 
things  which  seem  different),  may  he  found  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
perpetually  recurring  opinion  that  we  '  cannot  know,'  have  reached  the 
limit  of  possible  understanding  in  various  directions.  This  must  arise 
as  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  that  condition  of  our  knowing  ;  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  felt  by  the  examination  of  the  forms  separately ;  it  is  true, 
indeed,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  spoken. 

The  old  idea  of  motion  illustrates  this.     The  ancients  came  to  that 
opinion  on  that  very  problem — viz.,  that  in  physics  they  had  reached 
their  limit :  motion,  in  fact,  was  an  insoluble  problem  to  them  :  and 
we  see  how  modern  Science  really  had  its  origin  in  the  study  of  the 
two  forms  of  motion  together  [terrestrial  and  celestial]. 
Can  we  see  the  application  of  this  to  our  present  metaphysics  ?     Is  it 
not,  indeed,  perfect  in  this :  that  the  physical  and  spiritual  are  two 
forms  of  one,  and  are  to  be  studied  together  ? 

Is  there  not  ever  a  presentation  of  the  same  fact  in  the  physical  and 
the  mental  ?  and  is  not  this,  in  truth,  the  basis  of  the  analogy  between 
them,  and  of  the  parallels  which  some  have  such  a  gift  in  tracing  ?    Is 
it  not,  indeed,  truly  a  science — the  science,  rather ;  and  should  it  not 
be  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  a  science,  with  an  absolute  exactitude  ? 
At  present  it  is  scientifically  useless ;  the  conditions  of  scientific  enquiry 
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not  having  been  fulfilled.  Would  it  not  be  found  far  larger  than  it  ap- 
pears ?  and  should  we  not  find  it  extending  and  ramifying  into  innumer- 
able branches ;  not  pairs  only,  but  pairs  in  all  kinds  of  relations  and 
compositions  ? 

See,  in  the  case  of  motion :  is  it  not  presented  not  in  two  ways  only 
(celestial  and  terrestrial),  but  in  innumerable  forms  besides — the  mo- 
lecular forms,  namely  ?  and  will  there  not  be  found  a  true  parallelism 
running  thro'  all,  and  needful  to  be  recognized  for  their  comprehen- 
sion ?  Must  not  the  interpretation  of  the  '  forces '  come  thus  ?  e.  g., 
is  not  the  parallel  of  'celestial  and  terrestrial'  repeated:  may  it 
not  be  universal ? 

Surely,  as  the  body  is  in  respect  to  physical  nature — derived  from 
it ;  one  form  of  its  force  limited,  and  self-centred — so  is  the  mind.  It, 
also,  must  be  related  to  what  is  without ;  deriving  all  its  properties  and 
characters  from  thence,  even  as  the  body  does ;  i.  e.,  that  which  is  in 
the  mind  must  surely  be  that  which  is  without.  And  then  think  of  the 
individuality — the  '  self-ness.' 

Is  not  the  '^//-consciousness'  of  mind  simply  like  the  'self  '-Zz/e  of 
the  body  ?  May  not  the  « organic  '  be  well  called  '  self1  life  ?— this 
would  indicate  its  relation  to  '  self  '-consciousness  ;  and  also  the  not- 
organic  world  would  be  distinguished  from  it  not  as  from  the  living, 
but  from  the  self-living  ? 

This  '  self-ness  '  surely  must  be  (like  that  of  the  body)  from  the  limit, 
the  turning  on  self.     Can  we  cajry  this  thought  farther,  and  see  its 
bearing  on  physiology  ?     Do  not  the  body  and  mind,  in  truth,  present 
the  two  phenomena  of  this  psychological  problem ;  and  both  together 
are  necessary  to  solve  it  ? 

In  reference  to  creation : — it  is  striking  how  only  that  is  best  done  by 
us  in  which  we  do  not  consciously  regard,  or  even  strictly  foresee,  the 
result ;  but  enjoy  and  rest  in  the  work  itself.     If,  then,  we  are  to  carry 
the  analogy  from  our  own  working  into  the  idea  of  creation,  ought  we 
not  to  do  it  honestly  and  fully ;  and  refer  it  to  this  type  of  our  acting, 
rather  than  to  designing  ?     And   does   not  the  judgment  pronounced, 
'  God  saw  that  it  was  very  good,'  indicate  precisely  the  same  thing — 
the  feeling  that  arises  in  us  after  such  a  work  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  '  resting  '  indicate  the  contrary  ? — 
Rather,  does  not  a  necessity  for  rest  belong  especially  to  that  kind  of 
work  ;  and  may  not  the  mention  of  it,  even  in  respect  to  the  Creator, 
emphatically  indicate  this  ? 

There  is  more  to  be  seen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  limits 
of  human  thought:  viz.,  it  can  arise  only  from  the  finding  out  that  we 
come  to  contradictory  results ;  i.  e.,  there  are  '  opposites '  to  different  fa- 
culties of  ours.  Is  it  not  certain  that  only  this  perception  of  opposite- 
ness  of  results  could  lead  to  that  conclusion  ?  Thus  this  doctrine  of 
'  limits '  is  seen  as  a  necessary  phenomenon ;  it  is  explained  and  ac- 
counted for. — And  again  :  this  very  fact  of  the  idea  of  '  limit '  proves 
the  existence  of  this  contradictoriness  (from  which  alone  it  could  come)  ; 
and  so  it  brings  that  up  as  a  matter  for  examination.  If  there  be  these 
opposites,  we  may  know  a  good  deal  of  what  the  case  must  be :  e.  g., 
whether  they  are  two  (opposite)  phenomena,  or  presentations  of  one. 
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As  in  the  case  of  motion  :  ceasing  (terrestrial) ;  not  ceasing  (celestial). 

And  wherever  there  is  such  twofold  presentation,  is  not  the  demand 

always  for  them  to  be  seen  as  one  ? — the  condition  for  that  is  to  be 

fulfilled. 

Or  if  there  be  two  contradictory  things,  must  not  one  be  interpreted  by 
being  seen  as  phenomenal — referred  to  the  nature  of  our  faculties  ?  An 
'  appearance '  may  of  course  be  contradictory  to  the  truth.  But  how- 
ever these  things  may  be  decided,  this  at  any  rate  may  be  learnt  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  'limit  of  faculties' — that  clear  opposites  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  This  is  the  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  according 
to  its  nature ;  ascertaining  what  their  relation  is,  &c. 

With  regard  to  instinct : — is  there  a  parallel  between  individual  men 
and  humanity  (as  instinctive),  and  the  animal  and  its  organs — the  or- 
gans answering  to  the  '  individuals '  ?  Is  this  a  twofold  presentation  of 
instinct—  -fulfilling  a  condition  of  knowing? 

Then  if  this  be  so  with  man,  is  not  reason  derived  from  instinct  by  a 

minus  ? — instinct  truly  such  that  by  negation  it  gives  '  reason  '    [as 

Being,  by  negation,  gives  self~\  ?     May  it  be  that  the  instinct  (of 

man)    uses,   as   it  were,  reason  as  an  instrument,  and  uses  it  thus  : 

viz.,  leading  individuals,  by  it,  to  things  not  to  be  attained,   or  not 

good  ?     And  so  may  we  see  reason  more  truly :  viz.  as  an  instrument 

of,  and  directed  by,  a  higher  and  inclusive  '  instinct '  ? 

Here  indeed  is  a  general  principle :  by  using  these  '  resultants '   (life, 

instinct,  &c.)  which  are  not  conformable  to  our  impression  of  Nature — 

nor  could  be  resultants  of  it  if  it  truly  were  as  it  is  phenomenally — we 

have  a  means  of  getting  behind  the  phenomenal,  as  it  were.     We  may 

say,  '  the  phenomenon  is  this,  but  that  cannot  give  this  resultant ;  then 

what  more  does  this  resultant  prove  ?  '     So  the  phenomenon  can  be 

added  to,  corrected,  in  our  thoughts :  it  is  even  as  we  learn  the  weight 

(and  size)  of  the  moon  or  planets,  by  their  attraction.     To  our  senses, 

and  to  all  direct  modes  of  dealing  with  them,  they  are  but  little  discs ; 

but  by  their  resultants  we  can  investigate,  and  learn  how  they  must  be 

very  far  otherwise.     So  with  Nature  :  to  our  senses,  and  to  all  methods 

of  direct  observation,  it  is  mere  inertness  ;  but  by  these  resultants  of 

it,  which  we  can  study,  we  can  learn  how  far  otherwise  it  must  be. 

But  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  two  views  to  our  knowing,  this 
is  a  law  which  is  illustrated  in  our  sight  and  touch.  These  two  senses 
are  an  instance  of  it :  we  must  have  two  faculties  giving  us  different 
'  phenomena.'  Take  away  either  sight  or  touch,  and  it  is  clear  that  we 
could  not  have  anything  that  we  could  call  a  knowledge  of  the  physical. 
Is  not  this  one  with  the  law  of  opposites  as  necessary  for  knowing— the 
metaphysician's  law  ?  Is  it  not  merely  a  fulfilling  that  condition  which 
they  have  laid  down,  that  (our)  knowledge  is  only  by  opposites  ? 

From  this  law  of  twofold  presentation  to  us  evidently  comes 
the  idea  of  two  existences  instead  of  one,  (as  two  '  worlds,'  &c.) ; 
and  also  that  necessity  which  is  in  human  thought  of  discriminating,  or 
analyzing,  for  right  knowledge  ;  dividing  in  order  to  unite.  It  is  a  sort 
of  '  suppression  for  restoration ';  the  first  tendency  to  conceive  unity 
needing  to  be  thus  '  suppressed,'  in  order  to  recognize  the  difference  of 
the  presentations. 
Speculation  fails,  as  the  'articulate'  animal  fails ;  for  perfecting  it  need* 
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two  things :  a  body  added,  and  itself  elevating.  Science  (as  '  body ')  has 
two  services  to  render :  support  and  maintenance,  as  stomach ;   and  in- 
struments, as  limbs.     Our  Science  has  no  brains  ;  but  it  is  a  body  ;  as 
the  articulate  is  truly  brain  and  spinal  cord.   The  undeveloped  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  perfect.    And  so,  in  fact,  the  articulata  do  truly  pre- 
sent to  us  a  kind  of  analysis  or  revelation  of  the  (vertebrate)  nervous 
system  ?     Is  it  not  here  spread  out  before  us,  as  it  were  ;  its  parts  and 
relations  unravelled  ?     Might  we  not,  in  short,  study  the  brain  and 
chord  in  the  '  articulate  *  bodies.     [Owen  classifies  mammals  by  the 
brain :  are  the  divisions  parallel  to  those  of  the  articulata  ?] 

With  reference  to  our  having  to  enter  upon  another  Science,  in  which 
conscience  should  be  to  intellect  as  intellect  is,  in  ours,  to  sense — the 
ruler  and  director — is  there  not  a  beautiful  parallel,  even  in  our  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  it  ?     Thus :  have  we  not  a  sort  of  tremulous  dis' 
trust  of  conscience  ruling  intellect  ?  a  fear  of  absolutely  confiding  to 
this  principle,  and  trusting  to  it  the  guidance  of  our  thought  and  action  ? 
Now  in  this  do  we  not  understand  how  the  men  of  old  felt  respecting 
intellect  ruling  over  sense  ?     Let  us,  as  they  did,  try  it. 

It  is  curious  that  logicalness  of  mind — not  being  able  to  think  against 
the  laws  of  thought — comes  before  us  under  the  aspect  of  a  disability. 
One  sees  how  some  people  can,  and  how  this  '  ability  '  prevents  develop- 
ment (i.e.,  mental  development:  getting  true  'interpretations.') 

The  law  of  knowing  whether  a  view  is  right  or  not — viz.,  whether 
it  has  gone  thro'  the  '~life '  of  theory  and  interpretation — has  interest- 
ing bearings :  its  source  may  be  shown  in  our  nature.  The  first  im- 
pression must  be  corrected  ;  i.  e.,  that  which  is  true  (to  us,  or  as  within 
our  consciousness)  must  contain  an  opposition  to  something  in  us  :  this 
is  a  condition  of  its  being  true ;  and  this  fact  of  theory  and  interpret- 
ation is  a  necessary  result  (or  phenomenon)  of  that.  There  is  some 
element  in  us  which  involves  that  our  apprehension  of  the  true  shall  in- 
clude an  oppositeness  to  it. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  intellectual  and  practical  region — all  science  is 
this.  So  in  the  training  of  children  ;  in  that  first  idea  of  making  them 
obey  at  once:  the  truth  involves  an  opposition  to  this. 

Do  we  not  see  this  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals — the 
opposition  to  vindictive  coercion  ?  And  here  one  sees  how  there 
arises  ever  the  false  argument  based  on  our  natural  feeliugs — the  '  in- 
stinct of  revenge,'  &c.  There  is  ever  some  feeling  which  has  to  be 
opposed  as  a  condition  for  the  right ;  and  so  surely  it  is  a  guide,  tho' 
inversely. 

Here,  then,  is  the  '  fulfilling  condition '  by  an  opposite ;  at  any  rate, 
this  opposing  something  in  us  is  fulfilling  a  condition  for  its  being  true. 
And  is  the  '  law  of  opposites '  hence  ?  is  it  not  by  the  subjective  ? 

Now  if  the  law  of  theory  and  interpretation  is  from  this,  and  this  is 
the  (mental)  nutrition  and  function,  then  must  not  all  that  is  parallel 
to  that  be  the  same  ?     Is  not  all  nutrition  and  function,  in  a  parallel 
way,  based  on  negation  ? 

Observe :  the  true,  while  thus  necessarily  opposed  to  something  in  us, 
is  also  accordant  with  something  in  us ;  and  here  is  the  instructive 
point — it  can  only  be  accordant  with  the  one  by  opposing  the  other.    It 
evidently  means  that,  in  us,  are  opposites.     Does  it  not  also  imply  that 
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one  is  plus,  the  other  minus  ?  and  the  tendency  in  us  is  ever  to  give  first 
the  minus  the  authority.  [This  surely  may  be  shown  necessary  ;  it  is 
involved  in  the  fact  of  error  coming  first  from  ignorance].  In  the  in- 
tellectual region,  is  not  that  which  the  true  must  oppose,  sense  ;  in  the 
practical,  or  moral,  self  ? 

We  can  have  happiness  only  in  enduring,  with  sacrifice  and  pain. 
Our  nature  is  too  large  for  the  other ;  yet  not  complete  enough  to  be 
free  from  the  discord :  because  that  which  is  happiness  necessarily  in- 
volves sacrifice   to  us.      Ethically,    this   law   has   a  beautiful  applica- 
tion :  the  right  must  be  against  something  we  at  first  take  for  right. 

See,  e.  g.,  what dwells  upon  :   it  not  being  right  to  cheapen  labor 

by  competition ;  and  yet  at  first  it  seems  so. 

Again,   in   respect   to   the   nature   of  God,  the  truth  will  be  against 
something  in  us  :  it  is  so  already,  in  respect  to  Him  as  not  material. 
And  farther :  this  truth,  which  is  opposed  to  a  certain  element  in  us, 
yet  gives  that  vei'y  element  in  us  its  most  perfect  satisfaction  ;  not  to 
its  first  impressions,  but  to  its  legitimate  exercise  and  full  operation. 
As  in  the  case  of  science  with  respect  to  sense,  it  opposes  it ;  yet  Sci- 
ence alone  truly  and  adequately  fulfils  the  demands  of  sense,  when  it  is 
brought  fairly  into  play. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  science  corrects  sense ;  it 
does  so  by  aid  of  the  intellect ;  i.  e.,  perceives,  by  examination, 
things  the  necessary  inferences  from  which  correct  its  first  im- 
pressions. 

That  this  is  the  law,  facts  prove  :  the  history  of  man,  and  his  ever  going 
wrong.  If  it  were  not  so,  human  history  could  not  have  been  what  it 
it ;  but  being  so,  how  wide  are  its  applications. 

This  general  view  also  throws  a  light  on  man's  moral  history :  virtue 
and  goodness  opposed  to  something  in  us.     Then  from  this  has  there  not 
arisen  the  error  of  asceticism  ?  as  tho'  we  argued  that  if  the  good  in- 
volves opposition  to  something  in  us,  that  which  is  opposed  to  this  in 
us  is  good ;  as  if  the  good  lay  in  the  opposition,  and  not  in  the  thing 
which  opposes.     It  is   not   so ;  any  more  than  anything  can  be  true 
merely  because  it  is  opposed  to  that  in  us  to  which  truth  is  opposed. 
Goodness,  like  truth,  has  its  positive  and  necessary  basis :  mere  oppo- 
sition to  something  in  us  cannot  be  substituted  in  the  one  case  any  more 
than  in  the  other.    The  necessary  opposition  to  us,  in  either  case,  arises 
merely  from  our  relation. 

In  respect  to  the  view  of  the  organic  as  proving  a  '  designing  mind,' 
is  there  not  an  inversion  demanded  ?  Admitting  the  connection  of  the 
two  ideas,  may  it  not  be,  not  that  'mind'  determines  und  guides  a- 
ture,  but  that  Nature  is  such  as  to  educe  '  mind '  as  one  of  its  result- 
ants. The  inversion  of  our  view  (mind  as  cause  instead  of  results  nt) 
arises  necessarily  from  our  '  self '  point  of  view. 

Do  we  not  see,  e.  g.,  that  if  there  were  consciousness  in  the  organic 
processes,  it  would  be  '  mind '  ?  so,  surely,  if  we  add  seZ/'-conscious, 
to  Nature,  mind  is  the  resultant.  Then  self-consciousness  means 
limit,  or  negation ;  so  that  in  fact  '  mind '  is  from  Nature  by  a  neg- 
ative— thus  taking  its  place  with  the  other  resultants  of  negatioi , 
The  idea  of  genius  as  being  hard  work  is  true,  but  it  is  apt  to  b« 
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misrepresented.  The  fact  is,  that  genius  means  a  state  of  continual 
mental  tension — virtual  labor.  It  is  true  its  works  are  not  the  reults 
of  labor  immediately  directed  to  them,  nor  would  any  amount  of  labor 
BO  directed  ever  produce  them ;  it  is  vain  so  to  attempt  to  rival  them  ; 
their  '  kind '  cannot  be  so  produced.  It  is  at  once  result  of  labor  and 
not  so. 

Think  of  the  two  opposite  modes  modes  of  thought— the  purely  log- 
ical and  the  no  logic— in  connection  with  the  idea  of  logic  as  skeleton. 
How  they  seem  to  answer  to  vertebrate  and  mollusc  :  the  former  an  or- 
ganized skeleton,  the  latter  merely  flesh.  Seen  thus,  how  evident  the 
union  of  the  two  in  the  vertebrate  becomes.  And  then,  surely,  the  ar- 
ticulate animal  becomes  not  merely  the  nervous  system,  but  also  the 
skeleton  :  that  is  its  external  case  ;  the  former,  its  internal  parts.  In 
fact,  the  articulate  as  skeleton  is  imbedded  in  mollusc  as  flesh. 

Surely  the  thought  of  the  articulate  as  a  moving  skeleton,  is  a  true 

one ;  and  the   merely   logical   form   of  thought    the   same. — Xature 

first  completes  her  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  the  articulate,   and  then 

provides  flesh  and  organic  parts — in  the  mollusc  ;  then  unites  them. 

Here  also,  we  have  a  type  of  her  mode  of  working :  providing  two 

distinct  things  first,  and  then  putting  them  together     ['  They  twain 

shall  be  one  flesh'  is  surely  a  typical  maxim.] 

In  reference  to  these  two  forms  of  mind  in  religion,  do  not  one  class  of 
theologians  need  the  doctrines  to  produce  in  them  the  feeling — they  not 
having  it  otherwise ;  the  other  class — having  the  feeling— do  not  they 
think  they  do  not  want  the  doctrines  ?     So,  in  the  physical  parallel,  is 
not  the  activity  in  the  former  (the  articulate) ;  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  a  less  active  form  of  life  ?     Also,  does  not  the  former  furnish 
the  firm  basis,  support,  and  framework,  to  the  future  union ;  though 
'clothed  upon'  with  the  latter?  and  that  furnishing  also  the  vital  or- 
gans, as  well  as  the  beauty. 

Other  thoughts  suggest  themselves  here.     Think  of  that  expression, 
'  clothed  upon ' — is  not  here  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  ?     Also  the 
words,  '  these  dry  bones,'  '  swallowed  up  of  life,'  &c.  :  do  they  not  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  this  hard  logical  form  clothed  in  living  substance  ? 

This  organized  skeleton,  presented  to  us  in  the  articulate  forms,  con- 
tains a  sort  of  revelation  about  them.     The  contents  are  raised  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  animal  itself  to  that  of  being  servitor  to  the 
vertebrate  organization. 

Are  these  the  universal  opposites :  one  that  is,  truly,  skeleton  and 
nervous  system  ;  the  other,  the  vital  parts.  And  in  reference  to  the 
physiological  question  of  development,  observe  :  here,  in  the  articulata, 
is  skeleton  and  nervous  system  ;  and  in  the  mollusca,  vital  organs  and 
flesh.  What  should  be  done  ? 

In  the  articulate,  the  skeleton  is  moved  and  sustained  from  within  ; 
in  the  vertebrate,  this  skeleton  is  moved  and  sustained  (organically,  of 
course ;  not  mechanically)  from  without ;  and  that  which  was  within 
takes  the  part  of  ruling  that  which  now  moves  and  sustains  :  in  the  ar- 
ticulate, this  ruling  element  is  wanting.     How  is  this  to  be  in  thought  ? 

The  idea  of  conscience  becoming  ruler,  and  using  intellect,  is  just  the 
description  of  the  union,  and  the  articulate  becoming  as  a  nervous  sys- 
tem :  and  we  may  also  assign  to  it  the  union  and  reconciling  of  the  op- 
posite tendencies  of  thought.  Is  it  thus :— conscience  is  that  which 
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answers  to  the  internal  organs  of  the  articulata ;  it  is  that  which  sustains 
and  moves  the  logical  form.  Now  this,  when  made  ruler,  will  give — it 
will  be — the  union  of  the  two  ? 

Pursuing  this  parallel,  is  cot  the  sympathetic  system  the  intellect  ? 
Soe  how  it  is  ruler  in  the  invertebrate  ?  nay,  see  how  it  receives,  at  a 
certain  period  in  man's  mental  life,  this  position  of  ruling,  instead  of 
sense ;  to  be — as  the  sympathetic  is  in  the  vertebrate — subordinated  in 
its  turn.  Surely,  then,  the  elements  of  the  vertebrate — brain,  skeleton, 
and  flesh — are  parallels  of  conscience,  logic,  and  emotion  or  feeling.— 
There  is  now  a  disunion  of  the  two,  and  must  be,  until  conscience  be- 
comes ruler. 

Now  may  the  facts  be  traced,  in  the  organic,  of  the  'becoming'  of  the 
sympathetic,  parallel  to  the  intellect  becoming  ruler  over  sense,  in  sci- 
ence ?  When  does  '  the  nervous  system'  first  appear;  and  what  is  eon- 
verted  into  it  ? 

This  view  of  the  '  organs '  of  the  articulate  becoming  the  nervous 
system,  indicates  well  the  parallel  of  the  brain  in  its  structure  to  that 
of  the  general  system ;  for  the  organs  in  the  articulate  and  mollusc  are 
essentially  the  same  :  so  doubtless  the  key  to  the  structure  of  each  is  in 
the  other. — Nay,  considering  the  case  anatomically,  when  we  consider 
how  the  brain,  &c.,  are  developed  within  the  dorsal  laminae,  and  the 
viscera  within  the  ventral,  must  there  not  be  an  apt  morphological  par- 
allel ?  This  should  be  pursued  :  might  not  the  brain,  in  low  orders  of 
animal  life,  and  at  early  periods,  have  its  parallels  thus  traced  ?  and 
may  not  those  wonderful  nervous  connections  have  their  root  partly  in 
this  correspondence  ?  The  skeleton  in  the  articulata  surely  is  not  so 
much  '  external '  as  disembodied  ? 

As  in  the  animal,  so  in  the  mental,  the  two  opposites  surely  repre- 
sent growth  and  development :  the  mental  and  physical  are  two  pheno- 
mena of  one  ? 

Also,  surely,  the  growth  and  development  going  on  together  in  the 

animal  tribes,  and  alternate  in  the  mammal  individual,  are  two  views 

of  the  same  tiling. 

Then  should  we  rather  say  the  two  opposites  are  growth  and 
intensification  —  extension  and  intension  ?  and  only  the  union  be 
rightly  called  development:  the  rising  to  higher  grade  ? 

In  the  idea  of  the  union  of  bird  and  reptile,  is  there  not  a  guide  for 
thinking?  the  union  of  the  opposites  should  be  a  fusion  and  interpene- 
tration,  complete  in  every  part.     Also,  is  there  not  here  a  guide  for  the 
highest  mode  of  thought:  the  alternating  growth  and  development  be- 
fore birth  ;  not  carried  either  way  solely,  in  development  or  extension? 
Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  accepted  thought  of  the  due  mixture  of  the  ob- 
servational and  intellectual  element  ?     Nay,  do  not  these  opposites  in 
animal  development  correspond  to  these  two  elements  in  thinking  ?    Is 
it  not  evident  that  these  two  lines  of  thought  go  on,  arising  each  from 
every  fresh  grade  or  starting-point,  and  going  on  until  a  new  union  ? 
The  '  extension '  line  represents  the  observation  ;  the  '  intension '  the 
speculation.     Each  is  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  form  ;  each  a  '  tension  *  to 
end  in  the  higher. 

May  not  the  rightness  of  the  natural  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our 
opinions,  be  in  this  :  that  there  is  a  rightness  in  that  thing  being  thought ; 
that  our  thinking  it  proves  it  ought  to  be  thought?  True,  by  the  non- 
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recognition  of  the  nature  of  thought— that  the  "right  thing  to  think 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  truth— it  comes  to  be  practically  false ; 
but  let  this  be  seen,  and  is  not  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  tend- 
ency to  hold  to  opinions  gone  ?  And  this  suggests  a  thought  respect- 
ing the  practically  true  being  not  true  :  viz.,  our  instincts  are  the  true 
right;  but,  by  our  imperfection,  are  practically  misleading  and  wrong. 
So  this  idea  of  our  opinions  is  a  truth  made  '  practically '  untrue  by  our 
mis-conception. 

How  much  there  is  in  the  condition  of  the  best  success  involving  the 
leaving  so  much  undone — acting  on  the  principle  of  '  where  we  do  not 
know,  we  should  not  act.'     Is  not  this  identical  with  the  law  of  '  par- 
simony'  in  thought:  in  fact,  is  it  not  one  law — that  of  'least  doing* 
-and  'least  thinking '  ?  have  they  not  the  same  basis  ? 

Is  it  not  applying  the  law  of  '  parcimony  '  practically  ?  As  yet,  are 
we  not  as  if  we  had  not  found  that  out,  in  thinking  ? 
Only  so  can  we  truly  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  or  think  all ;  and, 
in  both  cases,  it  is  not  only  '  doing  the  least,'  but  also  confining  our- 
selves to  the  known.  Is  not  this  the  law  of  '  vera  causa':  in  thought, 
not  inventing ;  in  action,  not  presuming  ? 

May  we  not  here  trace  a  morphological  parallel : — is  there  not  the 
energy  (the  force)  and  the  limit  ?  is  it  not,  again,  the  doctrine  of  limit, 
or  resistance  ?  True,  all  natures  cannot  see  this :  the  energy,  the  act- 
ivity, the  expansion,  must  be  presupposed,  before  the  limit  (the  neg- 
ation) can  have  any  meaning.  Only  he  can  see  its  bearing,  reason,  or 
possibility,  who  as  it  were  starts  with,  and  has,  as  an  implied  and  ne- 
cessary postulate,  the  energy  or  activity.  One  who  has  to  look  out  for 
that — to  place  that  distinctly  as  the  positive  element — he,  of  course, 
-will  be  likely  to  look  at  that  alone. 

Is  not  this  how  men  of  talent  regard  genius  ?  They  have  to  bring 
forward  the  work,  the  energy ;  and  it  seems  to  them  all.  In  genius, 
all  that  is  implied,  as  it  were ;  it  is  there  by  nature,  not  by  will  or 
effort.  The  man  of  genius  does  not  look  at  that,  but  beyond.  And 
here  men  are  right  in  saying  genius  goes  with  emphatic  work :  it  is 
so ;  work  is  in  its  nature,  but  not  by  effort. 

Observe,  too,  how  this  law  of  growth  under  limit  is  a  sort  of  union  of 
•  opposites  :  it  is  expansion  and  not-expansion  ;  the  two  together  =  de- 
velopment. 

With  regard  to  genius,  again :  is  not  that  which  has  been  noticed  re- 
specting Art — the  production  of  great  effect  with  simple  means — essen- 
tially one  with  its  character  in  thought  ?  its  using  the  pre-existing,  the 
-known,  instead  of  inventing — perceiving  that  known,  possessed  things, 
•will  do  what  it  was  not  seen  they  could  accomplish,  and  what  others, 
invented  things  to  do :  failing,  necessarily,  because  only  the  true  means 
will  succeed. 

Is  not  this  effort  of  talent,  in  art,  the  same  as  the  invention  of  enti- 
ties in  thought ;  and  striving  in  practice  ?  Only  he  truly  succeeds 
who  uses  the  already  existing. — Genius  is  creator,  because  it  does  not 
create,  nor  try  to  do  so. 

In  truth,  this  success  of  genius  is  only  in  making  itself  one  with  Na- 
ture ;  taking  the  means  she  has  provided ;  the  only  means  that  are ;  or 
-are  indeed  appropriate. 
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And  here  is  a.  result  of  the  law  of  our  false  impressions  : — the  means 
which  we  naturally  think  would  be  appropriate,   and  which  talent 
strives  after  or  supposes,  are  not  so,  truly  ;  their  seeming  so  to  us  is 
proof  of  the  contrary.     So  the  '  entity '  of  life  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  phenomena  of  life ;  it  will  not  do ;  only  the  existing  forces  and 
relations.     So  the  means  talent  invents  for  producing  effects  in  Art 
are  not  appropriate  ;  only  those  which  genius  discovers. 
Thus,  too,  is  the  great  newness  and  originality  in  genius,  rather  than  in 
talent ;  because  those  inventions  of  talent  are  always  essentially  old, 
with  whatever  newness  of  shape  and  seeming  they  may  be  invested. 
But  to  recognize  in  oxisting  and  known  things  the  means  for  effects  not 
hitherto  referred  to  them,  implies  a  true  and  radical  newness  and  ori- 
ginality.    [Is  it  of  the  only  kind  possible  to  man — one  not  of  exist- 
ences, but  of  relations  ?] 

In  respect  to  discovering  true  causes  being  ever  by  finding  them 
among  known  things,  may  we  not  decide  even  beforehand  whether  a 
question  raised  is  (at  the  time)  soluble  or  not  ? — viz.,  by  seeing  whether 
causes  possible,  or  adapted,  are  or  are  not  among  the  then  known  things  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  true  causes  being  known  things, 
is  it  not  evident  that  they  must  be  things  beneath,  underlying  as  it  were ; 
and  it  is  only  such  known  things  can  be  thus  :  on  the  other  plan,  the 
supposed  cause  is  put  above — does  not  support  but  rests  upon. 

Is  '  emotion '  the  truly  altruistic  ?  is  it  above  conscience  as  conscience 
is  above  intellect,  and  to  rule  it  ?  and  are  we  ruling  it  by  conscience  ? 
Surely  this  is  so  in  (the  orthodox)  theology.     Must  it  not  be  that  the 
emotions  are  to  rule,  and  conscience  to  work  under  them  ?  so  it  is  right 
conscience  should  work,  tho'  not  under  intellect :  conscience  is  not  only 
a  ruler,  it  is  also  a  worker.     Are  the  altruistic  emotions  the  final  ruler 
in  man's  mental  life  ?  [So  have  we  not  to  rise  above  the  conscience-rule 
also  ? 

And  this  is  well :  for  is  not  that  the  divine  rvriing — the  attaining  the 
truly  divine,  and  subordinating  the  human  thereto  ?  For  is  not  this 
altruistic  in  us  truly  the  divine  ?  so  does  it  not  fulfil  the  condition  of 
our  having  divine  insight?  is  it  not  given  us  here,  and  thus  the  'sub- 
ordination '  is  explained  ? 

It  belongs  to  the  altruistic  to  rule.  Does  not  this  show  us  God's 
ruling?  Thus  only  the  'emotional'  nature  in  us  is  worthy  to  rule:  all 
that  is  must  be  in  conformity  to  that,  and  all  faculties  must  work  until 
they  find  it  so.  What  repose  and  activity,  in  one,  is  there  in  this !  only 
thus  can  rule  and  work  be  perfected. 

And  if  this  be  the  sphere  of  the  altruistic  emotions  (crushed  hitherto 
by  intellect  and  by  conscience,  but,  by  that  very  fact  proved  destined  to 
rule) : 

— as,  by  the  crushing  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  it  not  proved 

they  are  to  be  the  rulers  in  the  end.     If  we  did  but  clearly  see  this, 

might  we  not  guide  affairs  more  wisely  ;  seeing  what  complements  also 

were  needed  ;  what  should  work  as  they  rise  to  rule  ? 

then  see  what  woman's  place,  surely,  is  to  be,  in  whom  the  emotions  are 

acknowledged  to  be  strongest :  is  she  not  so  endowed  because  they  are 

destined  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  ?  the  other  faculties  less,  because  that 

is  a  necessary  condition  ?  Once  let  the  '  organization  of  the  faculties '  be 
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effected  (if  this  view  of  their  order  be  true),  and  what  her  place  will 
be  is  evident.  Also,  what  hope  for  the  world  there  is  in  that.  Her 
powers  have  never  been  truly  utilized  yet ;  hitherto  they  have  been 
wasted  on  details  (often  her  very  excellences  leading  to  ruin  and  evil)  ; 
they  have  not  been  put  into  their  proper  position  of  ruling,  in  respect  to 
the  whole. 

How. all  this  connects  itself  with  old  thoughts  respecting  the  different 
relation  of  the  bodily  and  the  mental:  of  \\oman,  as  female,  bodily  ; 
male,  mentally :  as  giving  stimulus  (as  the  nervous  system  ?  and.  like 
it,  ruling  too) :  man,  in  the  mental,  working  and  growing.     Surely,  in 
the  mental,  woman  is  to  man  as  nerve  to  muscle. 

And  see  how,  in  the  lower  organizations,  nerce  is  absent;  gradually 
only,  in  the  elevation  of  order,  gaining  its  perfect  and  absolute  as- 
cendancy. And  this  not  by  strength,  by  power,  but  by  susceptibility  ; 
carried  into  effect  by  subtle  intevlinkings  everywhere.  Surely  this 
parallel  holds  :  the  power  of  woman  growing  on  society  as  that  of 
the  nervous  system  in  animal  development. 

And  yet  again  :  see  how  it  is  the  susceptibility  that  qualifies  and  adapts 
for  rule,  it  is  these  emotional  faculties  which  possess  the  especial  char- 
acter which  bespeaks  that  part  for  them. 

May  not  physiological  parallels  be  traced  widely  here  ?  'Is  the  nerv- 
ous system  rightly  to  be  seen  as  especially  '  altruistic  '  (physically)  ? 
Is  '  susceptibility'  chiefly  the  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  nervous 
system  ;  some  other  faculty  that  of  the  sympathetic  ? 
Is  not,  then,  the  future  attitude  of  thought  to  be  this  : — that  what  the 
woman's  emotions  demand  is  to  be  thought  ?  that  that  is  to  rule,  as  in- 
tellect or  conscience  does  now  :  but  its  demands  are  to  be  rightly  inter- 
preted, by  sense,  intellect,  and  conscience,  u-orkintj.     For  here  it  is,  as 
it  was  with  intellect  of  old  :  its  true  demands  could  be  found  only  by 
uniting  it  with  the  senses,  and  actively  working  by  them.     The  ruling 
faculty,  without  this,  takes  too  little ;    invents  something  not  enough, 
based  on  the  acceptance  of  the  uncorrected  impressions  of  the  interior 
faculties.     What  union,  harmony,  beauty  and  delight  will  there   be, 
when  men  and  women  are  united  thus ;  each  understanding  their  posi- 
tion, and  each  using  it !    This  were,  indeed,  a  '  making  of  twain  one  new 
man.'     And   into   what    harmony    that   di-rord   of   the    faculties   will 
then  be  resolved :  the  discord  comes  from  what  the  earth  abhors — the 
servant-faculties  taking  upon  themselves  to  rule. 

Man  has  various  faculties  to  exercise  on  one  world — the  world  that  is  ; 
but  his  plan  has  been  to  make  as  many  worlds  as  he  has  faculties.  Of 
old  there  was  there  was  that  '  absurd  '  sensible  world,  thro'  which  the 
intellect  could  not  work,  and  an  'intelligible' ;  even  as  we  have  an  '  in- 
telligible '  world,  morally  absurd  [thro'  which  the  conscience  will  not 
work]  and  a  '  spiritual.'  \Ve  must  invent  a  world  for  a  faculty  that 
comes  into  active  exercise,  if  it  will  not  work  in  the  already  recognized 
one  ;  and  surely  the  tendency  to  do  this  is  felt  as  each  faculty  comes  into 
activity.  So  now  our  spiritual  world  rests  on  conscience,  as  the  old 
intelligible  one  on  the  intellect:  the  invented  world  rests,  for  its  evi- 
dence, on  the  faculty  which  demands  it ;  and  this  is  the  relation  which 
ever  wants  inverting.  Very  instructive  and  interestingis  the  refer- 
ence to  conscience  to  prove  the  spiritual  world  :  what  it  proves  is  that 
the  other  (known)  world  needs  to  be  differently  seen. 
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Observe,  however,  tho'  man  has  invented  as  many  worlds  as  he  has  fac- 
ulties, yet  he  does  not  seem  able  to  do  practically  with  more  than  two 
together.  There  was  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible,  now  the  intel- 
ligible and  spiritual :  i.  e.,  the  intellect  and  conscience  world.  Then  is 
not  the  emotion-  (the  heart-)  world,  as  it  were,  to  come  into  view  here- 
after ? 

May  not  Hamilton's  position,  of  the  relation  of  all  our  knowledge  to 
our  own  faculties,  be  accepted,  if  it  be  remembered  also  that  these 
various  faculties  have  reference  to  one  existence ;  and  that  conscience 
and  emotion,  also,  are  to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  that  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  this  order  and  subordination  ? 

1  Theory '  is  the  exact  representation  of  appearanses,  and  is  always 
false.     'Are  all  appearances  false,  then?'    Yes;  and  evidently  it  is 
simpler  and  better  that  all  should  be  so,  than  that  some  should  be  falsa 
and  some  true. 

So  the  '  phenomenal '  doctrine  naturally  arises  from  the  tendency  in 
the  mind  to  unity  and  simplicity. 

The  case  is  simple  enough  on  the  basis  either  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
our  natural  impressions :  the  difficulty  and  mystery  we  find  arises  from 
our  holding  neither ;  being  obliged  to  give  up  some  (by  the  teaching  of 
science),  but  holding  to  others,  and  so  getting  into  mere  confusion. 
Of  course  science  thus  confuses,  at  first.    It  wants  pertecting  and  uni- 
versalizing ;  demonstrating  the  universal  falsity  of  our  impressions. 
Make  it  thus  perfect,  and  it  will  be  easy  and  universally  available. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  our  holding  to  the  truth  of  our  impressions  aa 
long  as  ever  we  can,  and  being  only  partially  driven  from  it. 

Are  the  two  lines  in  thought  '  anticipation '  and  '  suppression,'  and 
these  united  in  interpretation  ?  and  is  not  this  '  suppression '  also  the 
theory  ?     Is  not  the  «  anticipation  '  ever  an  abortive  attempt  to  attain 
the  higher  organization  ?  the  theory,  or  suppression,  is  by  observation 
of  appearances.     Once  recognize  the  universal  fact  that  observation  is 
always  of  appearances,   and  how   evident   the  mental   laws   become. 

See  this  in  astronomy : — the  assertion  of  the  earth's  motion  was  the 
'  anticipation,'  the  denial  of  it  the  '  suppression,'  resting  on  observation  ; 
and  see  what  a  complicated  organization  of  theory  it  resulted  in.  True, 
this  was  simply  overthrown,  ending  in  nothing,  apparently ;  and  yet  it 
is  really  embodied  in  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  reaches  its  true  de- 
velopment only  in  embodying  it.  The  very  idea  of  epicycles  is  retained 
in  our  astronomy :  the  moon,  the  planets,  describe  epicycles. 

May  one  not  see,  indeed,  that  the  old  theory  elaborated  a  conception 
necessary  for  the  true  ?  And  is  not  this  what  is  done  in  the  line  of  de- 
velopment, ever:  an  organization,  necessary  for  the  higher  grade,  is 
elaborated  therein  ? 

So  these  complicated  systems  of  theory  might  seem  merely  to  cease 
and  be  overthrown ;  but  are  they  not  all,  in  fact,  embodied  in  the  inter- 
pretation ? 

May  there  not  be  this  in  views  which  refer  all  physical  phenomena 
to  '  mind  ' — that  the  mental  and  physical  (or  physiological,  at  any  rate) 
are  two  presentations  of  the  same  thing  ?  Thus,  indeed,  may  not  each 
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be  known  by  the  other  ?  May  not  that  law  of  the  necessity  of  two  (or 
more)  '  presentations '  of  the  object  in  order  for  its  being  truly  known, 
find  an  instance  of  its  application  here  ?  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  confusion  of  two  things  are  cases  of  this  two- 
fold presentation  ?  Is  not  this  the  basis  of  metaphor  ?  are  not  true  me- 
taphors instances  of  this  ?  Observe,  also  :  does  not  the  law  of  parci- 
mony  demand  this  view  ?  Is  it  not  a  command  of  thought,  that  where- 
ever  two  things  are  possibly  two  presentations  of  one,  they  must  be  so 
held  ?  Does  not  the  one  case  of  the  infant's  sight-world  and  touch- 
world  prove  this  law?  And  farther,  the  nature  of  the  case  involves  it; 
because  that  is  truly  most  Being — that  seeming  less.  The  one  is  more ; 
the  many  can  only  be  by  negation.  Our  tendency  to  think  more  things 
(in  number)  more,  is  based  on  a  false  thought  of  'being.'  And  is  not 
here  an  illustration  of  how  the  laws  of  thought,  the  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  are  really  determined  by  the  laws  of  Being  ? — the  mind  tends  to 
unity  because  that  is  the  fact  ? 

The  fact 'that  our  natural  tendencies  (in  practice  also)  are  false,  is  in 
truth  only  another  application  of  Bacon's  great  doctrine  :  that  man's  na- 
tural assurance  is  not  true,  not  large  enough,  wants  correcting  and  ex- 
panding, by  the  use  of  other  faculties  (as,  e.  g.,  his  intellectual  ones). 
For,  in  one  point  of  view,   all  this  is  a  proposition  respecting  the 
higher  f  culty ;  this  complaint  about  its  insufficiency  means,  that  it 
is  to  be  assigned  the  place  of  ruler. 

There  is  this  opposition  between  our  faculties,  and  the  opposition  must 
be  felt,  or  the  ruling  faculty  is  not  enlarged  by  the  subordination.  See  : 
in  sense  and  intellect,  this  opposition  of  the  two  (which  history  proves) 
fits  the  former  to  be  servant  and  enlarger  of  the  latter.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  less  an  opposition  of  the  faculties  themselves,  than  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  (without  the  assistance  of  each  other)  they  tend  to  come. 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  conscience  and  love :  the  gospel  is  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  of  which  conscience  seems  to  demand  the  ruin  and  pun- 
ishment. It  is  this  opposition  of  conscience  which  fits  it  to  raise  and 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  love  ;  and  those  who  slight  the  conscience  have 
not  a  sufficiently  high  or  large  thought  of  love. 

Here,  surely,  is  the  key  to  the  supposed  opposed  opposition  of  attri- 
butes in  God ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  human  accommodation. 

Will  this  oppositeness,  which  ever  arises  in  thought,  be  seen  to  be 
like  discords  in  music  ?  Are  they  the  same  thing  ;  and  to  be  felt,  like 
them,  a  beauty,  and  condition  of  the  perfect  harmony,  and  the  '  laws ' 
of  its  resolution  be  known  ?  May  it  not  be  that  music  and  thought  are 
two  presentations  of  one  thing  ? 

Observe  how,  in  the  imperfect  thought,  the  faculty  itself,  to  which 
the  rule  is  falsely  given,  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled ;  but  only  in  certain 
respects :  as,  e.  g.,  the  senses  are  satisfied  in  all  respects  only  in  science ; 
their  own  data  merely  received  oppose  other  data — sense  corrects  sense. 
So  again^in  respect  to  intellect :  when  ruling  over  conscience  it  is  not 
fully  satisfied — logical  difficulties  also  arise.     And  again,  in  making 
conscience  rule — affirming  the  final  destruction  of  men — it  is  not  so  ful- 
filled ;  it  has  other  demands  also.     The  full  satisfaction  is  given  to  each 
of  these  faculties  only  by  its  subordination  to  its  superiors.     This  is 
well  seen  in  respect  to  sense;  and  how,  in  science,  one  use  of  sense  .i* 
to  correct  its  impressions  in  other  uses   of  it.     So,   under    the    moral 
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emotions,  the  demands  of  conscience  in  respect  to  the  creator  may  cor- l 

rect  its  demands  in  respect  to  men's  deserts. 

One  sees  how  that  mere  holding  and  trying  to   make  things  como 

right  hy  inventing  or  supposing  whatever  else  seems  necessary,  must  have 

been  adopted.     It  appears  at  first  a  matter  of  course — the  line  of  least 

action. 

Surely  this  '  line  of  least  action,'  in  thought,  has  other  and  wide  ap- 
plications. It  includes  the  law  of  parcimony  and  law  of  '  proof ' ; 
and  is  it  not  widely  available  in  science,  also  ? 

The  imperfect  truth  embodied  in  a  truism  is  like  the  'untrue- 
truth  '  naturally  held ;  and  then  the  tendency  to  dress  it  up  with  rhe- 
toric when  it  is  felt  flat  and  narrow,  is  surely  like  making  the  higher 
faculty  invent  what  seems  as  if  it  would  render  the  existing  conviction 
right. 

As  the  invention  of  a  future  spiritual  state — of  'justice,'  &c. — seems 
as  if  it  would  make  this  state  consistent  and  right. 
And  may  not  the  tendency   to  rest  in  truisms  have  its  Tightness, 
and  be  predictive  of  a  true  perception  of  human  affairs  and  life  simply 
and  with  a  perfect  unity  ?     Must  not  life  be  capable  of  having  such 
simple  and  absolute  propositions  made  concerning  it,  when  by  right 
means  it  is  rightly  known  :  and  is  not  the  tendency  to  make  such,  a  true 
instinct  ?     Nay,  if  life  is  ever  to  be  successful,  must  it  not  be  simpla  ? 
These  simple  statements  will  not  do  ;  not  because  they  are  simple,  but 
because  they  are  not  the  right  ones :  they  do  not  include  the  complexity 
— it  is  not  positively  denied  in  them. 

So   now   it   is   being   found    out  ;   and    this    is   suppression— it    is 
the  finding  out  what  is  positively  denied  in  the  perfect,   or  what 
ought  to  be  positively  denied  in  it ;  and  so  putting  it  aside  because  it 
is  not  done.     And  thus,  by  the  bye,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  sup- 
pression is  the  effect  of  the  lower  faculties — those  to  be  subordinated  ? 
The  true  simplicity  includes  complexity  [as,  in  organic  life,  the 
only  true  one  includes  multiplicity].     And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  human 
life  by  the  recognition  of  its  actual  bearing.     Does  not  that  include  all 
truisms,  however  opposite  ?     And  so,  socially,  every  'suppression '  must 
be  for  the  introduction  of  that  which  is  to  be  included  in — positively 
denied  in — the  perfect  form:  as,  e.  g.,  this  age,  as  being  one  of  sup- 
pression of  heroism,  is  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  that  which  the  true: 
heroism  is  to  include,  and  positively  deny ;  in  other  words,  put  to  use  ? 
Is  not  this  idea  of  '  positively  denying '  a  thing  being  putting  it  to 
use,  somewhat  parallel  to  making  a  faculty  work,  instead  of  ruling  ?' 
Thus,  is  not  '  sense ' — or  rather,  sense-opinion,  or  sense-impression — 
'  positively  denied  '  in  science — or  the  intellectual  rule — by   being 
used  ?     Science  includes  that ;  altho'  its  opposite  ? 

And  what  is  this  which  the  future  heroism  is  to  positively  deny,  in- 
clude, subordinate,  or  use  ?  Is  it,  in  part,  the  knowledge  and  control 
over  the  phenomenal — is  it  luxury  and  wealth  ?  It  is  cle'ar  that  what 
is  coming  is  a  time  of  heroism ;  but  what  opposite  is  to  be  positively 
denied  in  it  ? — what  is  the  positive  element  of  this  time  ? 

We  must  never  think  that  because  a  thing  has  been  lost,  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  again :  that  proves  it  must  be.     Thus  with  regard  to  the 
bringing  back  of  Israel : — its  position  being  lost  proves  that  it  mast  bo 
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regained ;  and  that  bringing  back  includes  and  perfects  the  opposite.  It 
is  a  *  life  from  the  dead ' ;  this  is  the  true  expression  of  that  union,  ever. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  '  is  the  so-called  pro- 
gress of  humanity  only  a  changing  form  ? '  No  ;  it  is  a  development ; 
the  casting  away  of  some  is  life  to  others  :  but  the  restoration  of  them 
is  the  perfecting,  not  the  loss,  of  the  other  life  as  well. 

May  this  be  traced  in  civilization  ? — is  the  Eastern  civilization  to  be 
restored,  including  the  Western,  for  the  life  of  which  it  was  cast 
away  ?  For  has  not  Western  civilization  grown  by  the  decay  of  the 
Eastern?  And  if  the  Greek  civilization  cannot  be  restored,  that 
proves  nothing  :  that  was  part  of  the  Western,  and  never  con- 
tained those  opposite  elements  which  the  Eastern  had  (and,  in  truth, 
yet  has)  ;  and  which  shall  rule  again — the  simple,  direct,  and  uni- 
versal '  theology,' which  is  to  be  restored  containing  within  it  the 
Western  science,  and  recognition  of  second  causes.  Is  not  Western 
science  to  be  perfected,  and  '  positively  denied  '  in  the  Eastern  ?  Evi- 
dently the  Eastern  notion  negatively  denies  the  second  cause :  let  it, 
then,  positively  deny  it.  [Plainly  this  is  what  Science  prepares  for  ; 
the  positiye  denial  of  mechanical  necessity.] 

The  Times  (Nov.  10,  1860)  notes  (respecting  the  'Articles'  of  the 
Church  of  England),  the  tendency  of  speculative  thought  to  return; 
but  that  it  comes  to  nothing,  as  it  were  ;  does  not  go  on. 

Yc-t  evidently  this  implies  something  not  attained,  something  unsat- 
isfied, or  else  it  would  not  continually  recur.  The  reason  is,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  ;  does  not  attain  the  point  which  would  make  it 
permanent.  Like  an  advancing  tide,  rising  continually  against  a 
barrier,  and  falling  back :  let  it  once  perfectly  overtop  it,  it  falls  back 
no  more. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  failure  to  attain  the  true  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  physical,  and  its  relation — the  holding,  or  tacitly 
granting,  its  existence,  instead  of  its  felt  existence  :   that  it  is,  or  is  true, 
instead  of  that  it  is,  or  is  true  practically.     We  have  a  twofold  relation 
to  things:  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  motion — practically  it  ceases  ;  this  is  felt 
to  be,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  we  have  to  act.     This  will  ever  continue 
one  department  and  mode  of  our  acting.     But  to  think  of  motion  as 
ceasing,  and  to  act  only  so,  is  simply  to  be  in  a  state  of  failure  and  ig- 
norance.    Virtually,  for  all  men  so  to  act,  would  be  to  recede  into  bar- 
barism. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  inconsistency  in  recognizing  the  relation  of  the 
'  true,'  and  that  which  is  (in  one  sense)  practically  true ;  and  which, 
therefore,  gives  us  our  first  belief.  And  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
even  in  re?pect  to  that  first  '  practically '  true,  the  other  truth  ought  to 
be  remembered  and  acted  upon,  to  make  our  action  really  wise  or  safe. 
And  also  that  other  truth  is  emphatically  practically  true  ;  the  scientific 
command  of  Nature  rests  on  it.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  the  other 
as  not  being  practical,  but  as  being  true,  and  giving  us  the  truest  power. 
And  again :  as  the  false  idea  about  motion  is  practically  true  to  us, 
because  of  our  limitation — our  not  having  faculties  which  can  trace  and 
feel  directly  the  entire  series  of  events — so  we  may,  by  the  existence  of 
'matter  '  being •,  practically  true  to  us,  learn  about  ourselves.  Is  not  this, 
too,  by  a  limitation— by  the  absence  of  faculties  in  us  f  If  we  felt 
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truly,  we  should  feel  that  the  ceasing  of  motion  was  the  ceasing  only  of 
a  form ;  and  also  that  the  leing  of  physical  things  was  the  being  only 
of  a  form.  Would  any  absurd  results  ensue  ? — would  logic  demand  us 
to  act  as  if  they  were  not  ? 

That  which  is  '  speculation '  to  intellect  is  exploration  to  sense  ;  yet  is 
intellect  also  capable  of  being  used  in  exploration.    The  difference  is  not 
in  the  faculties,  but  in  their  being  used  under  the  regulation  of  a  con- 
troller and  judge — in  being  guided  and  directed.     The  senses  explore 
when  they  do  not  wander  blindly,  but  are  guided  and  controlled  by  in- 
tellect.    The  intellect  can  merely  speculate  on  things  in  which  the  con- 
science has  no  part ;  and  there  it  must  be  judge  alone  :  it  can  explore 
only  when  and  where  it  is  under  the  guidance  and  rule  of  conscience. 
Surely  there  is  a  morphological  parallel  to  be  traced  here  : — this  act- 
ing and  growing  only  gives  '  organization '  when  under  limit. 
Then  we  can  see  at  once  whether  any  faculty  can  be  thus  actively  used, 
by  seeing  if  there  be  any  other  to  rule  and  direct  it.     And  is  there  any 
other  above  the  altruistic  emotions?  may  one  see,  in  these  'emotions,' 
qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  the  highest  ? 

Observe :  if  there  be  this  undirected,  uncontrolled  activity  (like  un- 
controlled passion),  it  is  sure  to  arrive  at  a  result  too  small  to  satisfy 
the  ruling  faculty.  Here  again  is  a  justification  for  seeking  to  restore 
the  activity  of  the  intellect,  it  is  not  in  the  same  way ;  it  is  only 
under  the  control  of  the  conscience  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and 
speculation  converted  into  exploration. 

Again :  there  can  only  be  this  control  of  one  faculty  (in  its  activity) 
by  another,  on  condition  of  their  working  together  ;  i.  e.,  on  the  same 
object.  So,  in  fact,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  the  '  unity  of  worlds ' — 
i.  e.,  the  physical  and  spiritual  seen  as  one — that  all  our  faculties 
can  have  their  true  and  perfect  working.  And  is  it  not  interesting 
to  see  how,  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  laws- 
are  simple,  but  give  such  multitudinous  and  beautifully  'grouped*  re- 
sults ? — c.  g.,  how  the  fact  of  the  sense-impressions  not  being  true  give* 
us,  first,  science,  in  successive  applications  ;  then  the  non-existence  of 
the  physical— i.  e.,  an  actual  philosophy.  And,  in  truth,  does  it  not  also 
give  an  altruistic  ethics  ? 

Surely  there  is  this  parallel  between  the  intellectual  and  the  'ethical* 
experience  and  nature  of  man — that,  given  either,  the  other  might  be 
inferred  and  known  from  it:  the  seeming  good  being  parallel  to  the 
seeming  true,  and  the  use  of  each  the  same.     Nay,  further:  may  we 
not  say  that,  from  the  very  idea  of  Being,  man's  entire  relations  and 
history  might  be  deduced — given  'Being,'  and  the  idea  of  an  absence? 

The  intellectual  action,  or  impression,  being  now  as,  of  old,  the  sens- 
uous was — uncontrolled  and  undirected,  its  subordination  to  a  higher 
faculty  unrecognized — we  thin£,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  know  by  it ; 
even  as  of  old  it  was  thought  of  the  senses.  Of  course  this  comes  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  limit  of  our  powers ' :  but  men  can  know  by  their 
senses,  deceptive  as  they  are,  by  using  them  in  subordination  to  in- 
tellect. 

And  intellect,  deceptive  as  it  is  too,  needs  not  to  be  otherwise  to  be 
able  to  direct  the  sense  ;  and  so  of  conscience — granted  its  fallibility, 
it  still  has  the  qualities  needed  to  direct  the  intellect.  This  is  not 
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only  experimentally,  but  rationally,  proveable ;  the  fallibility  of  the 
intellect  is  where  it  ought  to  be;  viz.,  in  its  attempting  what  it  is 
not  in  its  place  to  do  :  as  judging  and  determining  the  work  of  another 
faculty,  it  is  perfect.  So  conscience,  too,  is  fallible ;  not  in  judg- 
ing of  intellectual  impressions,  but  in  inventing :  it  does  not  err  when 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  altruistic  emotions.  Here  we  see  how 
there  ought  to  be  this  erring  and  failing  of  conscience,  too  :  every 
faculty  ought  to  err  by  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
inferior  ones,  and  guided  by  higher. 

So  men  can  know  by  the  intellect  as  now  they  feel  sure  they  cannot — 
viz.,  by  directing  it  by  conscience. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  deny  that  ve  can  know 
by  the  intellect,  dwell  on  the  conscience ;  they  feel  it  as  the  superior. 
But  on  this,  alone,  they  cannot  rely  :  is  not  the  demand  clear,  to  use 
the  two  together  ?  Otherwise,  we  do  not  know  which  of  our  intellectual 
impressions  to  receive  :  the  intellect  presents  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another;  even  as  the  senses  did,  before  intellect  tested  and  directed 
them. 

In  short,  there  must  be  an  apparent  as  well  as  a  true — a  phenomenal 
as  well  as  an  actual — and  that  simply  because  we  have  such  faculties. 
The  '  appearance,  e.  g.,  must  be  because  we  have  eyes ;  but  also  the 
eyes  are  implied  by,  and  involved  in,  the  nature  of  things.  We  need, 
then,  to  see  why  we  must  have  such  faculties. 

Hence,  taking  the  one  for  the  other  of  course  gives  rise  to  error,  and 
makes  us  convinced  we  '  cannot  know.'  Does  not  that  feeling  ever 
mean  this  confusion  ? — also,  given  that  first  taking  of  one  for  the  other, 
is  not  all  the  history  of  human  error  given  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  truly  to  succeed  in  our  objects,  we  must 
make  them  part  of  Mature,  and  use  the  natural  means  and  processes  ; 
not  seeking  to  attain  them  directly,  but  using  our  efforts  to  direct  and 
mould  the  natural  processes  to  effect  them  :  and  many  thoughts  connect 
themselves  with  this  idea  of  '  directing.' — E.  g.,  respecting  Genius  : 
how  its  results  are  effected  indirectly,  as  if  by  touching  a  spring ;  and 
especially,  its  including  a  great  deal  of  not-doing. 

For  the  plan  of  directing  natural  processes  to  certain  results,  instead  of 
directly  working  at  them  implies  (more  or  less)  abstaining  from  that  di- 
rect work ;  it  supposes  a  not-doing  of  the  one,  in  order  to  the  doing  of 
the  other :  these  are  positive  and  negative  not-doing.  Is  not  this,  in- 
deed, a  constant  characteristic  of  Genius :  that  it  directs  the  forces  of 
Nature  to  its  results ;  not  seeking  by  direct  action  to  attain  them  ? — 
they  being,  indeed,  unattainable  so. 

And  so  making  the  higher  faculty  rule  and  guide,  and  direct  the  act- 
ivity of  the  lower,  is  surely  like  this  ;  it  is  directing  the  forces  of  Xa- 
ture,  instead  of  trying  by  direct  effort. 

Has  not  this  plan  of  attaining  results  thro*  natural  powers  and 
processes  (and  '  laws ')  instead  of  by  direct  effort,  much  to  do  with 
governing  wisely  ?  Do  not  all  truly  "good  rulers  (all  who  have  a  native 
gift  for  governing)  act  thus — instinctively  adopt  this  plan  ?  Is  not  this 
principle  at  the  root  of  modern  improvements  in  legislation — repealing 
unwise  laws,  by  directing  them,  instead  of  by  direct  effort  ? 

And  is  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  attaining  hnppinc,**  ? — have  not 
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men  erred  by  using  direct  effort,  instead  of  working  according  to,  and 
thro',  Nature — her  powers  and  laws  ?     Is  not  this  one  with  what  we 
have  noted  m  respect  to  acting  according  to  our  first  impressions  of  good  : 
the  subordinating  the  one  class  of  impressions  to  the  higher  faculty,  and 
the  directing  natural  powers  instead  of  using  direct  effort  ?     Is  not  this 
bringing  the  higher  faculty  into  rule  the  same  thing  as  adopting  the 
Nature-work,  instead  of  the  self- work  ?     See  how  science  shows  us  that 
this,  which  is  our  best  way — indeed,  our  only  true  and  successful  way 
—  is  that  which  God  adopts ;  that  He  conforms  Himself  to  this.     We 
may  well  say  that  science  teaches  man  to  act  like  God — to  be  a  Nature- 
worker  ? 

All  scientific  appliances  are  simply  man  attaining  his  ends  by  using 
Nature's  processes  :  and  does  not  this  link  itself  with  the  idea  of 
God  using  the  pre-existing  ? 

Observe  how  the  farther  man's  action  is  from  the  result,  the  larger 
that  result  may  be,  and  the  more  perfectly  may  it  be  attained  (i.  e,,  the 
more  of  Nature-processes  intervene,  or  are  made  subservient).     So,  sci- 
ence seems  to  put  God's  action,  in  Nature,  farther  and  farther  back ; 
and  it  ought  to  do  so :  that  is  the  condition  for  the  attainment  of  large 
or  perfect  results.     This  '  Nature-working,'  then,  is  the  line  of  direct 
(personal)  action.     Here  is  a  standard  for  us  to  correct  our  feeling  by : 
that  self-working,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  direct  action,  is  not  so ;  nay, 
it  is  proved  not  so,  by  not  effecting  the  result. 

True,  there  are  some  things  we  seem  able  to  do  by  direct  action :  the 
moving  of  our  limbs,  e.  g. ;  and  this  is  interesting — for  the  fact  is,  that 
so  far  our  '  direct  action  '  is  an  employing  of  Nature's  means  and  laws  ; 
is  a  '  Nature-working,'  unconsciously  :  and  what  we  have  to  do,  for  suc- 
cess, is  to  make  our  other  work  conformable  to  this.  And  here,  too,  is  a 
great  light  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  man's  relation  to  it. 

And  is  not  the  case  the  same  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  ?  "Where 
we  seem  directly  to  judge  or  know  correctly,  is  there  not  a  '  Nature- 
working'  unconsciously  performed  ? 

This  feeling  of  direct  action  misleads,  and  is  a  false  feeling ;  as  is  proved 
by  the  failure  which  attends  the  action  based  on  it.  We  have  a  '  con- 
sciousness' which  is  not  true:  that  is  not  a  direct  action  which  is  felt  so. 
That  which  is  in  us  is  not  what  we  feel  it :  and  that  the  Nature- working 
is  the  true  direct  action,  surely  means  that  that  is  the  true  Being — the 
altruistic.  May  it  be  that,  so  far  as  this  relation  of  ours  to  our  own 
bodies  extends,  we  are  'altruistic' ? 

Were  not  '  altruistic  Being '  this  : — to  be  to  all  Nature  as  we  are  to  our 
own  bodies  ;  working  directly  thro'  it?  our  work,  being  Nature-work  as, 
in  respect  to  our  bodies  it  is.  Is  not  this,  then,  our  limit — that  it  is  only 
in  respect  to  our  own  bodies  this  is  the  case. 

In  this,  are  not  God's  action  and  our  (conscious)  action  one  ?  Is  there 
not  here  a  light  on  God'$  acting  in  us  ?  Is  there  not,  in  these  ordi- 
nary facts,  the  very  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  ? 

Then,  to  the  Great  Worker,  might  it  not  be  that  all  Nature  is,  in  this,  as 
His  body  ;  that  He  works  directly  thro'  it  all  (as  we  thro'  our  voluntary 
muscles)  ?     And  then,  if  it  be  so,  is  not  all  Nature,  to  Him,  living — felt 
to  be  so,  even  as  our  bodies  are  by  us  ?     How  clear  this  stands  in  the 
light  of  physiology:  that  all  the  processes  of  Nature  may  be 
direct  action  by  some  Being. 
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And  indeed,  should  we  not  rather  say  that  the  truth  of  the  case,  in 
each  instance,  is  the  direct  action  ? — these  '  processes '   appear,  from 
that,  to  us.     Our  action  may  give,  as  intellectual  products,   '  physi- 
ology ' :  the  Divine  action,  the  laws  and  forces  of  Nature. 
By  science,  we  are  taught  to  act  as  God  acts  ;  it  is,  to  us,  a  giving  up  the 
self-action,  and  conforming  to  altruistic ;  but  in  truth  it  is  no  giving  up, 
no  conforming  to  the  Divine ;  it  is  the  Divine  method  of  acting  which 
science  teaches  us  to  adopt  (physically). 

A  good  argument,  a  real  convincing  and  persuading  of  a  man,  is  a 
making  it  part  of  Nature  that  he  should  believe  in  that  way  (and  it  in- 
volves the  same  abstinence  from  direct  (self-)  doing ;  i.  e.  dogmatism, 
and  mere  assertion.)     Nature  is  deaf  to  our  self-action,  as  intellect  is  to 
mere  assertion ;  the  work  must  be  done  altruistically.  Then  our  instinct- 
ive, personal  actions,  which  are,  to  our  consciousness,  done  '  directly,' 
surely  answer  to  the  '  self-evident '  things.     But  then,  what  answer  to 
those  '  intuitions,'  as  they  are  called,  which  seem  so  true,  but  are  false  ? 
Are  they  like  the  feelings  of  good,  which  so  mislead  ? 

And  this  idea  opens  another  connection  of  things :  for  we  have  seen 
that  proof  is  making  the  conclusion  to  be  the  direction  of  least  resistance 
to  thought.  So  that  this  making  a  result  part  of  the  course  of  Nature 
comes  into  union  with  the  law  of  least  resistance  ;  it  identifies  itself  (in 
some  way)  with  introducing  a  certain  direction  of  least  resistance. 

This  is  curious  as  indicating  the  application  of  a  negative :  as  wire  to 
electric  tension,  eye  to  luminous  tension,  &c.     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  interesting  is  that  constructing  a  negative — or  direction  of  less  re- 
sistance— by  applying  positives,  i.  e.  resistances,  in  others. 
And  again,  it  is  interesting  to  connect  this  idea  of  making  results  part 
of  the  course  of  Nature,  with  the  thought  of  the  course  of  ]S  attire  as 
subjectively  perceived :  the  demand  is,  to  effect  something  in  ourselves — 
in  respect  to  man  —  i.  e.,  truly,  on  that  real  process  which  affects  and  in- 
cludes him.     In  other  words :  that  self-  (direct)  effort  is  an  action  as  if 
the  perceived  change  were  the  true  objective  one.     It  fails,  necessarily, 
because  it  is  not  so  : — our  action,  in  fulfilling  the  conditions,  and  making 
the  result  part  the  course  of  Nature,  must  surely  be  by  applying  our 
operations  to  the  true  objective,  in  some  way ;  and  causing  that  change 
to  be  which  produces  the  requisite  effect  on  man.     Is  not  this  what  ob- 
servation or  science  teaches  us  to  do  ?     And  farther  :  the  greater  scope, 
magnitude,  &c.,  of  the  true  objective  change  than  of  the  phenomenal,  is 
surely  indicated  by  the  more  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  in  the  in- 
direct, than  seems  to  be  required  in  the  direct  way. 

In  respect  to  instinct,  this  is  to  be  noticed  :  that  animals  act  truly  to 
the  phenomenal  world,  which  we  do  not.  Is  it  a  relation  in  us  which  is  not 
in  them  ? — that  in  animals  there  is  presented  to  us  only  the  phenomenal  ? 
[that  however,  as  all  else,  necessarily  being  the  phenomenon  of,  or  by, 
the  actual.] 

For  should  we  not  introduce  this  further  thought :  that  a  « phenom- 
enon '  may  be  either  of,  or  by,  the  actual  ?  and  is  the  physical  a  phe- 
nomenon by,  not  'of,'  it  ?  and  so  the  question  to  be  answered  is  not 
*  of  what  is  this  the  phenomenon  ?  '  but '  by  what '  ? 
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Is  it  that  the  perception  of  animals  is  a  dream,  and  so  true  to  the  dream 
surrounding ;  ours  a  partial  awakening  ? 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  the  idea  of  the  inversion  of  our  im- 
pressions applies  (on  this  view)  to  gravity — it  seems  the  special  plus, 
and  is  by  absence.     Altogether,  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  that  this  view 
of  seeming  special  '  positives  '  being  by  partial  absences,  is  but  one  form 
of  that  larger  law  of  the  'inversion  of  our  impressions' ?— it  is  that  in 
application  to  'being.'     So  in  respect  to  gravitation:  it  must  be  the 
phenomenon,  by  (relative)  absence  of  an  opposite.     And  here  may  we 
see  that  the  absence  of  an  opposite  virtually  is  that  thing?  e.  g.,  the 
(partial)  absence  of  pressing  is  a  'pulling';  and  may  it  be,  that  being 
by  the  absence  of  an  opposite,  is  merely  a  phenomenal  appearance  ? 
Gravitation,  then,  thus  seen  (under  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  our  im- 
pressions) vouches  for  a  (more  extensive)  repulsion? 

Thus  seen,  too,  it  appears  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  least  resist- 
ance:  nay,  is  not  whatever  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  (relative)  absence, 
necessarily  included  in  this  idea  ? 

So  is  not  the  physical  a  phenomenon  by  (relative)  absence  of  the  spi- 
ritual ?  and  thus  may  not  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  be  learnt  from 
that  of  '  matter,'  as  opposite  thereto  ?     And  on  the  other  hand,  may  we 
not  see  why  the  'properties  of  matter'  are  what  they  are? — they  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be,  opposite  to  those  of  the  actual. 

If  this  holds,  one  sees  ,  indeed,  why  there  is,  and  must  be  'matter': 
i.  e.,  why  it  must  be  '  practically,'  or  be  perceived — viz.,  by  the  nature 
of  our  impression  or  perception,  and  by  those  qualities  being  the  neces- 
sary oppo>itcs  to  those  of  the  actual.     Matter,  i.  e.,  has  such  relation 
(of  oppositeness)  to  the  actual,  that  it  is  what  must  be  perceived.     The 
oppositcness  of  its  qualities  gives  it  as  necessary :  that  is,  a  Being, 
knowing  what  the  law  of  our  perception  is  in  this  respect,  would  see 
(knowing  the  actual)  that  we  must  be  perceptive  of  matter  [and  of  self 
also,  by  the  altruism  of  Being  ?] 

So  from  the  properties  of  the  'self  we  may  learn,  by  their  opposite, 
what  Being  is.  Is  not  this,  indeed,  included  in  the  principle  that 
•we  know  only  by  opposites  ?  Thus  the  'self,'  as  a  seeming  positive 
Being,  may  be  better  understood.  By  a  relative  absence  comes  a 
practical,  a  phenomenal  (positive)  opposite. 

One  secret  of  true  thinking  is  this :  perceiving  a  known  fact  to  be 
the  cause  of  things  for  which  imaginary  causes  have  been  invented.    It 
is  as  weight  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  (part  of)  the  celestial  motions. 
But  now,  in  physical  science,  these  steps  are  demonstrated  by  quantita- 
tive tests  and  proofs ;  by  being  proved  exact  in  amount,  &c.     What,  in 
the  other  regions  of  thought  (in  which  this  test  is  not  applicable)  an- 
swers to  it  ?     Is  it  the  perception  of  parallels,  in  giving  the  clue  to 
many  things,  and  being  proved  in  many  ways  ?    Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  this  quantitative  testing  and  proving  only  an  exceptional  thing,  not 
an  essential  one  ;  and  the  tendency  to  demand  it,  an  extreme  ? — e.  g.,  is 
not  the  true  proof  of  gravity,  not  its  quantitative  exactness,  but  its 
fulfilling  the  conditions  in  other  respects :  its  being  a  known  cause,  &c.  ? 
Was  that  plan  of  testing  quantitatively  only  an  early  help,  before  the 
laws  and  nature  of  such  cases  were  known  ?  a  necessity  only  supposed 
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in  ignorance  ?  Gravitation  would  have  been  as  right,  tho'  (by  false  ideas 
on  men's  part)  it  could  not  have  been  shown  exact ;  and  it  would  still 
have  been  right  to  think  on  the  ground  of  its  general  appropriateness, 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

Can  it  be  that  proving  (determining  opinion)  is  by  a  negative — by  a 
taking  away— as  motion  is  (by  disturbing  an  equilibrium)  ?  How  like 
our  tendency  to  error  is  to  the  (universal)  tendency  to  sin :  surely  they 
are  connected  at  their  root.  Neither  is  primary  :  the  former  is  by  ig- 
norance, and  the  latter  must  be  by  something  answering  to  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  right  method  in  respect  to  Science— the 
simply  using  our  sense  (and  reason)  to  find  out  how  phenomena  are — 
should  have  taken  so  long  to  discover  ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  also  involves  the  great  and  paramount  point,  viz.,  the  acceptance  of 
the  conviction  that  our  natural  tendencies  are  not  true.  This  was  what 
made  the  difficulty,  and  makes  it  now  ;  for  that  difficulty  was  more  in 
Science  than  we  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  realize. 

It  was  as  much  about  merely  scientific  views  as  it  is  now  about  '  mat- 
ter'  &c. ;  and  we  perhaps  can  best  realize  that  struggle,  by  carrying 
it  into  our  own  feeling. 

And  may  we  not  go  farther,  and  see  two  things  as  one  ;  viz.,  that  this 
very  difficulty,  viz.,  the  demand  to  admit  impressions  and  tendencies  to 
feel  sure,  to  be  wrong,  arose  from  Science  dealing  with  phenomena  ;  i.  e., 
from  taking  phenomena  to  be  the  actual  ?  For  is  it  not  thus  :  that  those 
tendencies  of  the  intellect  are  true,  but  were  wrongly  applied ;  i.  e., 
being  applied  to  the  phenomena  instead  of  to  the  fact  ?  They  are  true 
to  the  fact,  therefore  not  true  to  the  phenomena ;  and,  being  so  applied, 
of  course  are  wrong. 

And  thus  Science,  in  making  us  admit  our  tendencies  to  be  to  error, 
makes  us  admit  a  falsity,  and  ought  to  encounter  the  resistance  it  has 
met ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  strict  examination  and 
deduction  on  imperfect  premisses  brings  out  an  error,  and  leads  to 
a  conclusion  more  false  than  the  original  notion. 

Man's  tendencies  to  think,  then,  being  true  to  the  fact,  of  course  are 
false  to  the  phenomena,  and  have  to  be  repudiated,  until  it  is  seen  that 
the  phenomena  are  phenomena  ;  then  they  are  brought  back,  and  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  process  seen.  Is  not  this  ever  the  case  ?  When 
contradiction  arises  from  an  error  and  a  truth,  the  truth  is  first  denied, 
and  is  restored  only  on  recognition  (on  other  grounds)  of  the  error.  Be- 
cause the  truth  is  the  instinct,  the  error  is  made  to  appear  by  observ- 
ation. Thus,  e.  g.,  Bacgn's  maxim — '  man  conceives  a  greater  uniformity 
than  is  in  Nature ' — is  very  true  of  the  phenomena.  Man's  tendency 
to  unify  is  true  to  the  fact,  only ;  of  course  the  phenomena  have  quite 
a  limitless  variety — it  is  their  nature.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  the  '  false ' 
tendencies  of  the  human  intellect  ? 

In  that  common  plan  of  quoting  universal  and  '  irresistible '  consent 
for  proof  (the  doctrine  of  'intuition,'  &c.),  there  is  su;ely  a  Tightness, 
tho'  wrongly  applied.  The  truth,  when  rightly  known,  is  to  have  this 
character :  universal  consent  and  irresistible  conviction  are  the  result  of 
true,  or  scientific,  knowledge. 

But  observe :  in  the  real  case  it  is  universal  and  irresistible  among 
those  who  have  studied  and  examined ;  and  the  denial  comes  from  the 
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side  of  ignorance.     In  the  pretended  and  assumed  case,  there  ia  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  ignorant,  and  doubt  among  those  who  study  and 
examine.     Here  is  a  test : — can  we  ever  distinguish  the  true  uni- 
versal consent  from  the  false  by  asking  '  who  are  the  doubters  ? ' 
The  real  question  is  not  the  existence  of  that  conviction,  but  how  it  is 
produced:  whether  it  is  an  ignorant  assumption,  or  a  genuine  result  of 
knowledge. 

The  idea  of  the  intuitive  feeling  giving  certainty  is  right ;  but  it 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  moral  being. 

— i.  e.  relatively  ;  to  touch,  not  to  sight :  do  we  not,  in  fact,  try  to 
apply  it  to  both,  and  so  get  into  confusion  ?     In  the  physical,  this  re- 
lation is  evident :  it  is  touch  that  is  authoritative.     Touch,  and  con- 
science, give  reality,  if  there  is  no  disease  ;  intellect  and  sight,  some- 
thing different.     Our  idea  of  intuitive  certainty  is  as  if  we  should 
attribute  the  same  reality  to  the  impresssions  of  sight. 
So  we  may  understand,  in  reference  to   the  intellect,   that  its  law  ia 
simply  that  of  least  resistance  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  its  nature  to  go 
right  at  once.     Is  here  then  the  reason  why  such  false  and  irrational 
things  (as  in  religion)  have  such  power  over  men  ?     Ought  it  not  to  be 
so,  by  the  nature  of  intellect  ? 

Observation  causes  error ;  speculation,  and  the  use  of  the  intellect, 
do  also  :  but  are  not  the  errors  produced  by  observation  the  greatest, 
and  most  harmful  ?     Is  there  any  rule  to  be  found  in  the  errors  thus 
produced  ? — might  we  not  learn  to  observe,  and,  by  correcting,  at  once 
learn  truth  from  observation  ?     And  so  with  regard  to  speculating : 
might  one  not,  by  learning  the  laws  by  which  alone  it  can  be  right — by 
correcting  at  once — avoid  its  errors.     Surely,  in  general,  the  idea  is 
reasonable.     Here  are  the  facts ;  in  past  history  men  have  erred,  and 
continually  :  has  there  not  been  order,  reason,  necessity,  in  this  ;  and 
cannot  we  make  a  science  of  it,  learn  the  order,  and  have  a  guide  thus ; 
become  able  to  predict  the  course  of  human  thought  in  respect  to  error 
and  truth  ? 

This  very  prediction  being,  in  fact,  an  escape  from  the  error — i.  e.  as 
error — because  then,  tho'  it  would  still  appear,  still  arise  to  the  in- 
tellect, it  would  not  deceive. 

The  present  notion  that  error  comes  simply  by  insufficient  observation, 
or  too  hasty  generalization,  is  inadequate  in  the  extreme. 

Is  not  this  a  law :  that  whenever  there  appear  to  us  (as  phenomenal) 
two  related  things,  one  higher  than  the  other  (as  inorganic  and  organic, 
instinct  and  reason,  &c.),  that  in  truth  the  phenomenally  higher  is  from 
the  phenomenally  lower  by  negation  ;  that  '  lower '  being  the  phenom- 
enon of  something  truly  higher  than  the  other  ? — or  perhaps,  of  what 
that  other  exhibits  only  in  its  perfect  (or  more  perfect)  form  :  so  that 
the  phenomenally  superior  reveals  the  nature  of  the  phenomenally 
lower  ? 

Is   this    so  in  mind  and  matter? — is   'mind*  from  that  of  which 

'  matter '  is  the  phenomenon,  by  negation  ?     Does  it  exhibit  to  us,  in 

an  inferior  way,  what  is  truly  in  the  latter  ? 

That  what  is  practically  true  is  not  theoretically  true,  is  well  seen 
in  the  relation  of  abstract  mathematics  to  the  '  applied ' :  the  practical 
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results  are  quite  different  from  those  which   must  be   recognized   in 
thought.     Now  in  respect  to  physiology  :  do  not  men  err  in  trying  to 
have  their  thoughts  respecting  the  abstract  conformable   to  the  prac- 
tically true  ? 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  science  of  force  from  the  wrong  end :  to 
have  here — as  in  philosophy — a  science  according  to  the  'practically 
true.'     It  is  the  same  error,   and  there  is  the  same  failure. 
And  then,  practically,  for  physiology,  must  we  not  have  a  dynamical 
science :  true,  strict,  and  demonstrative ;  and  not  according  to  the  con- 
crete results  ? 

The  law  of  attaining  is  well  exhibited  in  the  intellect.  '  Knowing ' 
is  seeing  things  as  one;  but  in  order  for  this  we  have  to  divide,  distin- 
guish, analyze,  recognize  differences;  then,  by  so  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tion, we  come  to  see  things  as  truly  one,  because  seeing  each  better : 
we  attain  a  view  which  enables  us  to  see  all  as  forms  of  that.  And  is 
it  not  also  here  the  case  that  there  is  first  an  imperfect  form  (viz.  of 
unity)  suppressed  for  a  more  perfect  ?  thus,  is  not  man's  first  vague  im- 
pression that  of  an  undistinguished  unity  of  things  (a  phenomenal,  ap- 
parent one);  then  comes  distinction,  making  multiplicity  and  variety  ; 
to  end  with  better  perception,  which  shall  restore  a  oneness  including 
the  variety  ? 

Knowledge,  thus,  begins  and  ends  in  unity ;  but  the  imity  has  to  be 
given  up  in  the  process — at  least,  as  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  and 
appearance.  Is  not  this  t'ue  meaning  when  it  is  said  '  philosophy  begins 
and  ends  in  wonder '  ?  true  ;  but  that  '  wonder '  should  be,  in  the  same 
sense,  given  up  in  the  process;  i.  e.,  there  must  be  the  recognition  of  a 
rational  and  necessary  cause  excluding  the  first  wonder,  in  order  for  the 
perfected  '  wonder '  to  be.  But  men  try  to  retain  that,  even  as  some 
will  not  suffer  the  first  '  un:- y  '  t ••>  be  given  up,  and  so  on. 

Is  not  here  a  law: — has  not  everything  to  be  given   up,  in  a  certain 
way  ?     May  we  ever  ask,  if  it  is  said  a  thing  is  attained,  '  has  it  been 
given  up? '     Tf  not,  it  is  not  the  true  thing,  nor  a  true  attainment. 
Thus  is  there  not  ever  a  first  and  a  second? — as  Paul  says  of  the  first 
and  second  'Adam.'     And  does  not  the  New  Testament  thus  present  a 
true  epitome  and  antetype  of  .Nature  ? 

In  respect  to  thought,  do  we  not  tend  to  be  wrong  in  this :  in  treating 
its  antagonisms  as  if  they  were  real  and  ultimate ;  not  seeing  them  as 
co-working  to  an  end,  and  complements  of  each  other  ?  That  is  the  at- 
titude we  have  to  attain ;  and  is  it  not  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
(physically)  Nature  includes,  consists  of,  antagonisms  and  opposites  ? 
See  how  everything  in  Nature  consisls  of  antagonisms,  and  yet  the  per- 
fect harmony  in  it,  and  including  it  all.  Should  it  not  be  thus  in 
thought  also — the  antagonism  not  ignored,  nor  suppressed,  but  accepted ; 
understood,  and  included,  in  unity  ? 

And  again:  for  this,  see  what  we  want — viz.,  to  take  the  man  point 
of  view,  instead  of  the  individual.  These  antagonisms  in  thought  are 
so  in  individuals ;  in  respect  to  man,  they  are  the  opposites  which  make 
up  the  unity  :  and  so  we  must — against  our  individual  feeling — think  as 
man.  "We  feel  the  antagonism  as  it  is  not :  our  individual  being  does 
not  go  deep  enough.  To  us  the  antagonism  seems  radical  and  ultimate  ; 
but  it  is  the  superficiality  (phenomenalness)  of  our  individual  being 
makes  it  appear  so :  this  we  have  to  allow  for  and  correct. 
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It  is   interesting   to   see  that  ascribing  the  seeming  of  two  worlds 
to  the  two  faculties  in  us  (which  is  so  evident  a  fact)  is  an  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  a  known  cause,  instead  of  a  hypothesis.     The  two 
faculties  are  known,  and  this  accounts  for  the  perception  of  the  '  two 
worlds,'  instead  of  supposing  that  they  exist.     And  is  not  this,  indeed, 
a  practical  law  ?  and  whenever  this  law  is  seen,  may  we  not  be  sure  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  needing  no  other  evidence,  but  proved  in  the 
very, statement  ? 

Farther:  is  not  this  the  universal  nature  of  discovery? — i.  e.,  all  dis- 
covery which  goes  beyond  the  mere  observation  of  phenomena  ?  And  is 
not  this  use  of  a  '  known  cause '  always  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either 
recognizing  it  as  the  cause  of  something  previously  supposed  '  specific ' 
[as  in  Newton's  case  of  'weight']  : 

Observe,  also,  how  in  these  cases  the  known  cause  itself  may  become 
better  understood ;  as  weight,  by  being  recognized  as  a  form  of  gra- 
vity.    And  is  not  this  always  the  case  ? — are  not  the  '  known '  things 
only  to  be  understood  by  being  seen  in  their  wider  bearing  ? 
or  else,  by  tracing  out  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  known  cause  [as 
in  Harvey's  case  of  the  '  valves ']  :  evidently,  these  are  instances  of  the 
same  process,  taken  in  opposite  ways.     The  one  discovers  phenomena 
correctly — corrects  false  ideas  of  '  existence '  in  respect  to  them  ;  the 
other  corrects  false  ideas  respecting  their  nature,  relations  and  causes. 
Thus  Harvey  corrected  the  idea  of  fact ;  Newton,  that  of  cause. 

Now,  tho'  these  two  modes  of  discovery  are  the  same  thing  in  inverse 
directions,  are  they  done  by  the  same  class  of  minds  ?  or  do  they  not 
belong  to  essentially  different  ones  ? 

Once  more  :  the  very  possibility  of  natural  theology,  as  showing  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  physical,  involves  the  necessity  of 
the  other  plan  ;  viz.  that  of  finding,  for  every  result,  what  has  made  it 
necessary.  We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  Those  who  for  the 
sake  of  religion  object  to  this  latter,  are  trying  to  take  the  surface  off  a 
thing ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  front  and  no  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  may  be  connected  simply  with  the 
fact  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  apprehension.     E.  g.,  is  it  not  the  truth 
that  all  is  one,  and  this  «  one  '  is  what  we  know  (or  perceive)  ;  but  then, 
our  apprehension  being  inadequate,  it  is  not  perceived  as  what  it  is,  or 
as  capable  of  its  practical  results,  &c. ;  and  therefore,  necessarily,  we 
cannot  see  its  true  bearings,  or  apply  it  rightly  in  interpretation. 

This  has  a  farther  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  various  faculties  to 
each  other.  Are  they  not  thus  each  lower  or  more  inadequate  than  the 
one  above  ? — thus  sense  than  intellect,  and  intellect  than  the  spiritual  ? 
Does  not  intellect  include  more  than  sense,  and  so  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ?  and  is  not  this,  in  part,  the  basis  of  the  necessary  use  of  them  ? 

May  we  not  express  the  general  fact  thus  :  that  when  a  conception 
opposed  to  the  first  impression  suggests  itself,  with  reason,  as  the  ex- 
planation or  cause  of  the  phenomena,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  essentially 
true ;  but,  on  examining  farther,  we  shall  find  something  (or  many 
things)  incompatible  with  it,  or  not  accounted  for  by  it :  the  reason 
being  either  that  some  thought  of  ours  is  not  true,  or  that  there  are 
more  facts  bearing  on  the  case  than  we  apprehend.     Thus  '  anticipation ' 
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is  often  a  means  by  which  false  conceptions  of  ours  are  corrected. 
One  of  the  main  points  is  the  directly  misleading  character  of  observ- 
ation ;  and  that  the  truth  only  comes  by  the  operation  of  the  intellect 
npon  it  [recognizing,  and  allowing  for,  subjective  elements  or  limited 
ecope].  Is  there  not  here  a  clue  as  to  whether  any  given  view  be  true 
or  inverse,  according  to  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  direct  result  of  '  ob- 
servation'? [i.e.,  sense-impression]. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  interesting  to  think  whether  the  idea  of  the  retro- 
grade nature  of  organization  must  not  be  true,  as  being  inverse  to  our 
natural  impression  ?  But  why  is  the  first  impression  necessarily  in- 
verse ?  is  it  because  our  perception  is  of  phenomena,  our  thought  is  of 
the  actual  ? 

Observe  here,  however,  the  need  of  regarding  the  exact  relations 
of  things :  e.  g.,  in  astronomy,  the  observation  of  the  heavens  set  aside 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  gave  this  truly — viz.  the  motions  of  the 
planets  as  pertaining  to  them.  Now  is  the  direct  bearing  of  observ- 
ation only  false  in  certain  ways,  or  on  subjects  related  to  it  in  a  certain 
manner  ?  Observe  :  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  not  truly  given  by 
that  '  observation ';  only  the  fact  that  there  was  really  a  motion  of 
them :  now  is  it  thus  observation  misleads — giving  a  partial  true  ?  And 
may  we  find  laws  for  showing  what,  in  direct  observation,  is  true,  and 
how  it  misleads  ? 

Think,  especially,  why  must  the  natural  impression  (beyond  the 
sphere  of  instinct)  be  inverse  ? 

The  use  of  such  a  law — any  definite  relation  of  '  impression '  to  the 
truth — is  evident ;  and  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  '  intuition ' 
most  interesting ;  but  can  we  see  the  necessity  for  the  inversion  ? 
Is  there  any  character  of  our  perceiving,  or  instruments  of  perception, 
which  show  that  this  must  be  ?  Is  it  only  in  certain  relations — e.  g., 
inclusive  ones,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  &c. — that  it  is  so  ;  not 
in  practical,  individual  matters  ?  Have  we  not  here  to  learn  more  of 
what  takes  place  in  infancy  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  vast  number  of  what 
seem  to  us  natural  intuitions,  are  in  fact  habitual  interpretations  (to 
which,  perhaps,  even  our  senses  are  accommodated)  ?  and  that  the  na- 
tural impreasions  of  the  child  are,  almost  universally,  inverse  ? 

Is  this  why  such  a  long  period  of  '  childhood  '  is  wanted  ;  because  of 
that  law  of  inverse  impressions,  and  the  necessity  of  learning  to  cor- 
rect them  ?  This  the  child  does,  in  respect  to  ordinary,  individual 
things ;  and  has  not  the  human  race  been  doing  the  same  in  respect 
to  larger  ones,  till  now  ? 

Nay,  if  this  be  the  history  of  the  race,  must  it  not  be  that  of  child- 
hood too  ?  And  then  that  case  of  our  having  the  impression  of  '  two 
worlds '  for  one,  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  law  ?  Now,  here,  is  not 
the  inverted  image  on  the  retina  most  instructive  ?  Can  it  be  the  im- 
pression here  is  inverse  ?  Were  it  not  beautiful  if  this  law  of  light 
expressed  and  fulfilled,  as  it  were,  that  law  of  the  inversion  of  impres- 
sions ? 

May  not  this  doctrine  of  inverse  impressions  prove,  indeed,  an  instance 
of  the  law  of  thought  ? — an  imperfect-true,  an  '  anticipation '  ?  Must 
we  not  expect,  therefore,  to  find  facts  opposed  to  it,  and  the  necessity 
for  correcting  some  ideas,  or  recognizing  more  things  ? 
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In  respect  to  the  true  advance  being  in  learning  not  to  think  a  thing 
because  it  was  thought  before — not  feeling  that  to  be  a  reason,  but 
taking  everything  on  its  own  grounds  simply,  as  if  it  were  the  first — 
this  doubtless  is  true ;  but  there  is  its  opposite  also.     There  is  a  right 
in  thinking  a  thing  because  it  has  been  thought  before  :  and  it  is  evident 
in  this — that  everything  that  man  has  thought  he  has  thought  because 
it  has  in  it  a  truth.     So  that  the  true  thinking  unites  both  these  :  that 
the  past  thoughts  are  true,  and  not  true  ;  and  there  is  need,  in  the  new 
thought,  of  a  deeper  rectification,  so  as  also  to  include  the  old.     So  the 
true  new  are  also  the  old ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  saving  life  by 
losing  it — for  it  is  by  giving  up  the  old  that  it  is  thus  maintained.    The 
false  new  thoughts  are  set  aside ;  they  do  not  include  the  old,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  old  are  held  on  to.     They  are  based  upon  the  old 
assumptions,  the  old  impressions ;  their  newness  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  and  so  they  are  also  too  new.     The  false  retains  the  old  '  as- 
sumption/ and  so  loses  that  old  truth  which  should  be  retained ;  the 
true  gives  up  the  old  '  assumption  '  (the  self-view,  the  sense  as  against 
the  intellect),  and  so  retains  the  old  truth. 

So  the  false  new,  which%goes  so  away  from  the  old,  fails  because  it 
has  not  abandoned  it ;  the  'true  new,  which  retains  the  old,  succeeds, 
because  it  does  abandon  it. 

The  one  abandons  the  true  (altruistic)  part  of  the  old ;  the  other,  the 

false  (self)  part  of  it. 

The  one  clings  to  the  sense,  the  other  obeys  the  intellect.  And  here  we 
see  Talent  and  Genius : — the  one  clings  to  the  false,  self-  (or  sensuous) 
basis,  and  erects  novelties ;  the  other  substitutes  a  true  altruistic  (reason) 
basis,  and  renews  the  old.  See  the  oppositeness ;  and  how  each  is  both 
— a  holding  to  the  old,  and  an  introduction  of  the  new ;  but  the  rela- 
tions are  inverted. 

So  this  holding  to  the  old  is  a  right  instinct,  but  apt  to  be  wrongly 

applied ;  and  the  fulfilling  the  condition  is  in  the  rectification  of  the 

assumption  :  it  unites  an  opposite. 

Is  not  this  a  law ;  and  does  it  not  apply  to  social  life  and  politics  ? 
The  true  keeping  to  the  old  is  by  altering  the  fundamental  assumption, 
or  basis  :  to  maintain,  improve,  adapt  the  old,  the  basis  must  be  changed 
and  rectified.     Observe  how  this  is  just  what,  both  in  thought  and  in 
life,  men  try  not  to  do.     In  metaphysics,  e.  g.,  they  cling  to  the  funda- 
mental assumptions,  at  all  cost ;  try  first  to  give  up  anything  but  that. 
And  may  we  not  see  it  in  respect  to  social  lite  ? — is  it  not  a  change  in 
its  basis — an  altruistic  for  a  self  one — we  want,  in  order  truly  to  keep 
the  old ;  to  restore,  perfected,  what  has  been  lost  (which  loss  all  men 
feel)  ?     What  men  try,  with  the  new  understanding  and  feelings  that 
are  coming  to  them,  is  to  keep  that  old  self-basis,  and  make  changes  : 
so  comes  our  distorted  society,  the  complex  associations,  &c.     This  is 
truly  losing  the  old.     To  adopt  martyrdom  as  the  true  idea  of  life  would 
be  the  interpretation,  and  restore  the  manly  attitude  it  had  of  old.    This 
new  activity,  ceaseless  ingenuity,  scientific  exertion  and  progress,  in 
life,  suppress  the  old  mode,  the  old  morals  ;  but  they  truly  demand  and 
imply  a  different  basis  of  life.     So  the  instinct  to  retain  the  old  is  good ; 
it  means  the  using  the  new  knowledge  to  correct  our  premisses. 

So  when  that  which  we  feel  cannot  be  given  up  is  attacked  or  rejected 
with  any  reasonable  ground,  or  by  reasonable  men,  the  inference  surely 
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follows  that  our  premisses  need  correcting;  i.  e.,  enlarging.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  theory  and  practice.  And  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  the 
premiss  that  should  ever  need  the  correcting  ;  for  the  neAV  knowledge, 
the  new  materials  acquired  by  observation,  rightly  belong  to  the  pre- 
miss ;  should  enter  into  and  be  embodied  in  it.  So  to  correct  the  pre- 
miss is  only  to  put  that  knowledge  in  its  right  place. 

In  respect  to  defect  as  the  source  of  our  strength — or  at  any  rate  of 
what  we  contribute  to  the  general  wealth  of  mankind — I  am  aware  how 
it  is  by  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  practical  action  and  results,  by 
being  able  to  be  content  without  them,  that  thought  can  be  maintained 
unbiassed  and  absolute,  and  the  true  relations  demonstrated  and  affirmed. 
And  here  one  sees  the  mutual  excluding  of  negations  by  opposites :  to- 
gether these  results  embrace  the  work  of  those  who  cannot  be  content 
without  abstract  truth,  and  without  practical  right  and  good  ;   and  so  the 
perfectness  is  given.     Must  not  each  be  content  to  say,  '  I  must  insist 
upon  this,  you  see  to  that ;  and  putting  these  together,  let  us  work  al- 
truistically '  ? — is  not  this  the  true  attitude  for  thought  ?     Here  is  the 
dispute  between  the  '  sensational '  and  the  <  a  priori '  school,  evidently. 
So,  by  this  nature  of  men,  evidently  comes  the  history  of  knowledge  ; 
and  their  nature — they  being  thus  isolated — should  be  such  :  for  if  they, 
as  selves,  were  more  perfect,  the  true  one,  or  whole,  were  less  perfect. 
Is  not  this  a  true  and  satisfactory  accounting  for  the  imperfection 
of  men  ? 

Do  we  not  see,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  the  practical  clear 
and  straight  and  successful,  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  thought  were  im- 
possible ?  it  would  certainly  and  inevitably  be  forced.  And  is  it  thus 
that  real  thinkers  are  so  rare?  viz.,  because  the  practical  tendencies — 
the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  results — is  so  widely  diffused,  and  indeed, 
so  cultivated  ?  Might  not  one  say,  that  to  make  a  good  thinker,  one 
must  take  from  a  man  the  practical  regard  to  things,  and  let  him  feel  or 
care  for  them  only  in  intellectual  relations  ?  [Evidently,  Genius  is  by 
snch  a  *  minus ' :  by  absence  of  the  practical,  the  result-regarding 
tendency.] 

In  those  who  represent  the  logical  in  thought — narrow  as  they  are 
apt  to  be — we  should  not  say  the  logical  faculties  tyrannize ;  for  they 
cannot  be  too  strong  in  their  own  sphere :  and  is  not  their  sphere  the 
'  phenomenal '  ?     So  that  the  carrying  out  of  logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  correlates  is  only  a  case  of  not  recognizing  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  understanding  that  it  is  in  respect  to  it  that  logic  applies. 
So  the  problem  is,  ever,  to  find  what  gives  this  phenomenon,  with 
these  logical  relations  ;  and  so  it  is  most  necessary  there  should  be 
the  logical  man,  to  point  out  to  us  -what  the  phenomenon  is ;  because 
it  is  only  by  knowing  it  we  can  even  attempt  to  know  the  fact.     Our 
error  is  to  stop  at  the  phenomenon  ;  and  another  is  to  ignore  it,  and 
set  logic  aside,  not  perceiving  it  is  the  phenomenon. 
Ihe  perfect  logic,  now,  is  given  only  by  those  who  are  content  to  go 
without  that  which  logic  excludes  ;  who  have  not  a  feeling  of  it. 

Observe  :  to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual, 
would  do  away  with  that  limitation  which  has  been  in  the  past— 
that  men  could  only  do  a  thing  perfectly  who  were  content  to  forego 
another.  Seeing  t:iat  relation,  there  is  no  more  the  strife;  and  a  man, 
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e.  g.,  who  cannot  be  tied  to  the  results  of  logic,  might  yet  perfectly 
carry  out  its  requirements ;  knowing  its  results  to  be  only  phe- 
nomenal. 

One  sees  why  men  (under  their  error  about  the  phenomenal)  needed 
to  be  thus  partial :  if  it  had  not  been  so,  neither  part  would  have  been 
perfectly  done.     This  is  a  case  of  the  division  or  analysis  which  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  condition  of  true  union :  and,  in  the  nnion,  that  which 
made  the  division  necessary  is  taken  away.     In  this  case,  the  relation 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  are  made  known ;  and  each  can  be 
carried  out  fully  without  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  Nay,  each 
is  made  more  perfect:  the  logic  can  be  carried  farther,  and  more  rigor- 
ously ;  the  heart  receives  a  more  full  emancipation.     Now  here  is  there 
not  another  interpretation  of  what  is  often  said,  but  not  rightly  shown : 
viz.,  that  the  spheres  of  'logic'  and  of  < reason'  are  different  ? — recog- 
nizing the  relation  of  the  phenomenal,  this  is  justified,  and  shown  ne- 
cessary. 

So  in  feeling  things  so  satisfactory,  in  seeing  so  clearly,  should  we  not 
learn  to  understand  that  we  feel  thus  by  being  one-sided ;  that  it  arises 
from  absence,  from  not  feeling  of  other  ? — This  necessity  of  union  is  a 
law  in  all  cases.     We  may  take  it  as  a  means  of  investigation  :  what 
does  the  fact  of  this  necessity  prove  ?     What  must  we  be,  to  whom 
everything  must  thus  be  presented  as  two — each  being  (as  presented  to 
us)  only  by  absence  of  the  other  ? 

Surely  it  must  mean  that  we  are  perceiving  in  inverse  order ;  or  that 
•we  perceive  thro'  a  '  medium '  which  presents  two  images  of  one  ? 

So  the  articulate  and  mollusc  are  before  the  vertebrate :  and  is  not 
the  perfection  of  each,  as  an  animal  by  itself,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  other  ?  In  the  vertebrate,  in  which  alone  they  are  perfected, 
they  are  imperfect  as  wholes.  Nay,  may  we  not  say  the  articulate  and 
mollusc  are  perfect  by  themselves  only  because  the  other  is  wanting  ? 
Take  the  vertebrate  point  of  view,  and  we  recognize  as  defect  the 
absence  of  its  organization. 

And  here  is  a  rule  for  acting  in  respect  to  controversy :  we  should 
take  from  each  what  he  can  give — of  which  we  must  judge  by  what  he 
does  not  feel.  Each  will  be  most  likely  to  give  truly  that  the  opposite 
of  which  he  can  do  without.  Thus,  seeing  what  is  to  be  taken  from 
each,  may  we  not  see  also  how  the  union  is  to  be  ? — are  there  not,  in- 
deed, also,  laws  for  this  ?  Must  it  not  be,  ever,  by  recognizing  the  re- 
lation of  phenomenon  to  fact ;  and  taking  heed  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment that  determines  our  feeling  ? 

Uniting  opposites  is  one,  evidently,  with  seeing  the  relation  of  phe- 
nomenon and  fact :  this  latter  implies  the  former ;  or  perhaps  the  former 
is  a  '  phenomenon  '  from  the  latter.  Seeing  the  relation  of  phenomenon 
and  fact  is  seeing  two  (supposed)  things  as  one,  and  these  have  opposite 
characteristics  (necessarily,  as  being  respectively  '  baing '  and  '  not- 
being').  All  is  in  allowing  for  the  subjective  element,  and  seeing 
two  things  as  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  by  virtue  of  the  (necessary)  opposite- 
ness  of  phenomenon  and  fact,  the  union  of  opposites  must  be  the  '  phe- 
nomenon '  of  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  phenomenon  and  fact — 
as  being  one. 

And  in  relation  to  the  physical — seeing  the  relation  of  apparent  and 
phenomenal — is  there  not  the  same  result  ? 
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Is  the  union  of  opposites  ever  this? — viz.,  by  the  recognition  of  two 
(supposed  or  apparent)  things  as  one  ?     It  is  becsuse  both  the  actual 
and  the  phenomenal  are  felt  by  us  that  the  opposites  arise ;  and  so  the 
assertion  of  both  brings,  and  must  bring,  the  recognition  of  the  relation. 

The  reason  we  must  retain  the  old  by  correcting  our  premiss  (or 
assumption)  is  this :  that  we  have  naturally  false  premisses,  or  assump- 
tions, given  us  by  sense. 

It  is  the  nature  of  sense  to  give  false  premisses,  or  feelings  ;  and  is 
this  by  giving  as  objective,  that  which  is  subjective  ? 
But  besides  this  '  premiss,'  derived  from  sense,  and  false,  we  have  feel- 
ings which  are  essentially  true — truly  belonging  to  the  fact. 

Thus  in  astronomy,  there  is  the  false  sensuous  impression  of  the  earth 
at  rest ;  and  there  is  also  a  perception  and  feeling  that  the  heavenly 
motions  are  simple.  Now  this  persuasion  of  simplicity  is  the  '  old,' 
which  cannot  be  given  up ;  but  the  new  observations — embodying  the 
false  premiss — bring  conclusions  opposed  to  this  :  conclusions  which, 
on  that  premiss,  are  demonstrable  by  observation.  Now  the  '  old J 
conviction  of  simplicity  is  to  be  maintained  only  by  altering  the  (sen- 
suous) premiss  of  the  earth's  rest ;  and  when  the  pressure  (against 
reason)  cannot  be  any  longer  sustained,  the  alteration  comes — sense 
yields.  This  is  ever  the  strife  of  science — to  overcome  sense.  The 
false  premiss  is  ever  essentially  sensuous.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
process  in  reference  to  the  deadness  of  man  : — when  the  pressure  (of 
our  scientific  hypotheses)  against  reason  cannot  be  maintained,  we  give 
up  our  '  sensuous  '  premiss. 

So  ever  there  is  the  strife  of  old  convictions :  the  feeling  of  right  and 
true,  and  new  observations  based  on  a  false  premiss  ;  and  the  reconcili- 
ation is  in  delivering  us  from  the  false  impression.  For  observe  :  the 
very  fact  that  the  observations  on  the  false  premiss  oppose  the  '  old/ 
shows  that  if  it  be  corrected,  they  must  confirm  it. 

Nay,  these  very  '  old '  convictions  are  the  means  by  which  the  cor- 
rection of  the  premiss  is  wrought;  the  force  of  them  compels  the 
change,  in  part. 

Now  are  there  a  certain  number  of  such  principles  in  the  mind — as  this 
feeling  of  simplicity  (in  astronomy) — which  are  at  the  root  of  that  to 
which  we  cling  ?  and  are  these  to  be  known  by  examination  ? 

The  '  law  of  parcimony '  would  be  thus  included ;  and  perhaps  we 
might  see  more — all,  probably,  uniting  into  one.  Or  is  this  feeling  of 
simplicity,  of  unity,  the  one  such  principle  ? 

Should  not  our  investigations  be  like  a  deliberate  use  of  the  rule  of 
false : — putting  up  a  supposition  (the  most  natural  we  can  get)  to  work 
upon  it,  knowing  it  false,  and  with  the  object  of  correcting  it.  This 
would  be  to  accept  and  understand  our  condition,  of  false  natural  im- 
pression. It  is  like  the  mathematician  with  his  'a;';  only  we  must  re- 
member we  are  prone  to  think  this  '  x '  an  entity,  instead  of  a  formula 
for  an  unknown ;  so  we  have  a  tendency  to  regard  our  natural  supposi- 
tions as  in  themselves  known  things  ;  and  it  is  this  makes  our  premisses 
ever  wrong.  "We  assign  an  arbitrary  value  to  '  x,'  which  the  result  of 
our  equation  compels  us  to  correct. 

With  regard  to  Genius :  does  not  that  marvellous  power  of  accom- 
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plishing  depend,  essentially,  on  leaving  unattempted  ?     It  is  the  concen- 
tration, the  exhaustive  force  bestowed  on  one  thing — the  thing  that  can 
be  done  ;  the  condition  of  which  is  that  other  things — the  things  that 
cannot  be  ensured — be  not  attempted.     Is  this  the  rule  : — let  that  which 
must  in  the  end  depend  on  chance — i.  e.,  on  circumstances  we  cannot 
control — depend  upon  it  wholly  ;  spend  no  force  on  it ;  but  keep  and 
exert  with  utmost  intensity  all  our  force  on  the  thing  to  do — the  thing 
that  can  be  done  ? 

So  there  is  a  Tightness  again  in  the  doctrine  of  the  limit  of  our  powers, 
if  only  it  be  rightly  applied.  And  in  « man '  is  it  not  rightly  applied, 
tho'  wrongly  by  us  ?  What  is  done  is  not  what  we  consciously  do. 

Motion  is  understood  because  it  has  been  studied  under  two  differ- 
ent presentments  (celestial  and  terrestrial).     Does  it  not  seem  to  be  a 
law  that  all  things  are  presented  to  us  for  study  in  two  different  modes 
or  relations  ?  e.  g.,  force,  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  ;  development,  in 
the  physical  and  the  mental;  existence,  in  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial ?     And  our  tendency  at  first  is  not  to  recognize  this,  but  to  think 
of  the  two  presentations  as  two  different  things.     Now  see  if  this  be  not 
a  law  of  thought :  that,  in  order  to  understand,  we  must  recognize  the 
subject  matter  as  being  presented  in  two  apparently  different  things  ? 
So  <  Actualism '  is  but  an  instance  of  this  law ;  and  thus  we  see  why 
we  feel  as  the  Fact  is  not,  and  are  not  naturally  aware  of  it.     This  is 
parallel  to  our  feeling  motion  as  it  is  not,  and  not  being  aware  of  it ;  or 
rather,  this  condition  of  thinking  arises  from  our  being  thus  related 
to  Nature  ;  feeling  it  as  it  is  not,  and  not  knowing  it ;   therefore  evi- 
dently we  must  unify  two  seemingly  different  views.     And  farther  : 
in  the  case  of  motion,  surely  we  see  it  as  it  affects  ourselves  (i.  e., 
terrestrial  motion — the  practival,  as  it  were)  as  it  is  not ;  but  also  we 
perceive  another  form  (the  celestial)  in  which  it  has  not  this  false- 
ness.    And  is  it  not  ever  so  ? — we  perceive  things  as  they  are  not, 
but  also  ever  perceive  another  form  of  the  same,  in  which  that  false- 
ness is  not.     So  there  is  the  '  spiritual,   to  us,  in  which  the  inertness 
— or  materialness — is  not ;  but  then,   is  there  not  also,  in  that,  a 
falseness  ? 

Very  striking  it  is,  that  motion  is  presented  to  us  in  two  ways,  neither 
of  them  true,  but,  from  the  two  together,  we  gather  the  truth.     Bo, 
Being  is  presented  to  us  in  two  ways :   (necessary,  but)  inert ;  (active, 
but)  arbitrary — neither  true,  but  from  the  two  we  can  learn  the  truth. 
This,  then,  is  a  law :  that,  for  the  understanding  of  anything,  we  must 
recognize  more  than  one  presentation  of  it ;  i.  e.  recognize  two  different 
as  one.     But  does  not  this  arise  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  our  having 
different  faculties  ?  does  it  not  come,  a  priori,  from  that  postulate  ? 
Also,  even  apart  from  this,  must  it  not  arise  from  the  different  relations 
of  things  to  us  ? — some  so  much  larger  than  others ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  in- 
organic includes  us,  and  therefore  must  seem  different  to  the  organic. 

May  one  not,  indeed  (in  the  sidereal  universe  presenting  to  us  this 
twofold  aspect  of  motion) — considering  this  law,  and  the  necessity  of 
our  thus  perceiving — find  the  reason  for  the  universe  being  thus  per- 
ceived by  us  ?     For  this  is  the  true  problem  :  '  why  is  it  that  the  uni- 
verse must  be  thus  to  us  ? — these  spheres,  the  elliptic  motions,  &c.  ? ' 
May  we  not  even  find  in  motion,  thus  presented  to  us,J  a  true  parallel 
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to  the  representation  of  other  things  (our  relation  to  Being,  e.  g.)  ;  "and 
to  find  in  that  a  reason  for  its  being  the  phenomenon,  as  it  is. 

Motion  is  presented,  to  us,  ceasing  on  the  earth — practically  ;  bent,  or 
curved,  in  the  heavens.  Is  it  as  Being :  inert,  or  material,  physic- 
ally ;  self,  or  arbitrary,  in  the  spiritual  ? 

In  respect  to  motion,  both  its  presentations  to  us  are  deviations  from 
the  true  idea  of  it ;  yet  the  true  conception  is  the  key,  and  it  can  be 
attained,  altho'  it  is  nowhere  presented  to  experience. 

By  the  bye,  here  is  an  instance  of  how  we  transcend,  and  must  trans- 
cend, experience,  in  order  to  be  true  to  experience.      In  the  concep- 
tion of  motion,  as  continuing  indefinitely  in  a  straight  line,  we  do  so. 
We  use  a  thing  we  have  no  experience  of  as  the  interpreter  of  experi- 
ence.    So  it  must  be  of  Being  :  a  kind  of  Being  we  have  no  experi- 
ence of,  external  or  internal,  must  interpret  all  to  us. 
Is  it  not  thus  with  respect  to  Being  :  both  kinds  ('  mind  '  and  '  matter ') 
known  to  us  (by  experience)  are  deviations  from  the  true ;  yet  we  both 
can  and  must  attain  a  true  thought,  and  find  it  the  key.     And,   as  in 
the  case  of  motion,  each  is  the  interpretation  of  the  other,  and  helps  to 
show  in  what  respect  it  deviates  from  the  true  thought  of  Being  ;  i.  e., 
how  it  is  modified  to  us.    In  truth,  our  real  experience  being  necessarily 
of  motion  and  of  Being  as  they  truly  are,  it  is  the  felt  or  apparent,  or 
phenomenal  experience,  only,  that  is  of  it  as  it  is  not :  there  is  not  that 
to  be  'experienced.' 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  motion  is  to  continue  till  it  is 
stopped,  and  to  be  straight  unless  deflected  ;  and  it  is  of  this  our  expe- 
rience is :  it  is  true  to  the  nature  of  motion.  This  is  right ;  it  is  true 
under  the  conditions ;  it  is  such,  that  the  true  laws  and  nature  of  motion 
may  be  learnt  from  it.  And  even  so  is  our  experience  in  respect  to 
Being :  it  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances — such  that, 
we  can  learn  the  truth  from  it. 

Do  not  these  parallels  throw  a  light  on  the  reason  that  the  physical 
is  to  us  such  as  it  is  ?  viz.,  it  must  present  to  us  two  (modified)  forms 
of  motion  [as  there  are  to  us  two  modified  forms  of  'Being'].  So  the 
development  of  physical  life  must  be  by  the  union  of  articulate  and 
mollusc,  because  that  of  the  mental  is.  The  two  are  phenomena  of  the 
same  fact,  and  must  be  parallel. 

See  :  in  respect  both  to  '  motion '  and  to  «  Being,'  we  experience  one 
form,  and  perceive  another ;  but  are  not  the  relations  inverse  ?  '  mind' — 
the  experienced — answering  to  the  celestial  motion  ;  and  matter — the 
perceived — to  the  terrestrial  ?  And  in  reference  to  the  physical  life  as 
the  phenomenon  of  the  same  thing  as  the  mental,  why  may  it  not  be 
'  experienced '  as  mental  by  some  being  or  beings  ?  Think  how  physical 
things  have  been  called  the  '  thoughts  of  God.'  Is  there  a  Tightness  in 
it  ?  and  is  there  here  a  light  on  the  idea  of  God  as  a  '  mind '  ? 

Here  is  a  rectification,  perhaps,  of  that  idea  of  the  brain  being  the 
1  phenomenon  of  the  mind  ' — mind  perceived  by  touch.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly so  ;  but  the  brain  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  of  which  mind  also  is 
phenomenon.  They  are  two  phenomena  of  one  fact :  are,  respectively, 
the  experienced  and  the  perceived ;  and  both  are  modified— the  true  is 
to  be  learnt  from  both.  Why  should  we  not  perceive  the  same  thing  as 
brain  in  one  way  (untruly),  and  as  mind  in  another  (untruly)  ?  The 
206,  Mental  Physiology.  See  p.  112. 
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nature  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  by  seeing  what  will  reconcile.     Ob- 
serve how  mind  seems  conscious  of  being  in  space. 

The  very  life — the  vital  condition — of  the  mollusc  embodied  in  the 
articulate,  is  ruled,  and  caused  to  be,  by  the  articulate  in  it :  i.  e.,  in  the 
effect  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  on  nutrition.     So  will  it  not  be  in 
science  ?     Is  it  not  to  be  so  that  every  part  of  it — all  its  being — is  to 
be  ruled,  maintained,  made  what  it  is,  by  philosophy  ?     Observe,  only  so 
can  the  molluscous  organization  attain  its  highest  development — which 
is  in  the  vertebrate — and  so,  too,  philosophy  is  only  perfected  by  union 
with  Science,  and  maintenance  by  it. 

See  how  each  is  perfected  by  union  with  its  opposite :  each,  in  this 
way  only,  has  the  '  conditions  '  for  its  highest  development  supplied. 
Our  science  is  like  the  mollusc  alone ;  and  cannot  rise  higher  than  bit, 
without  the  articulate,  as  its  nervous  system,  to  raise  and  sustain  it : 
and  our  philosophy  is  like  the  isolated  articulate  ;  needing,  for  its  ad- 
vance, to  be  rendered  wholly  nervous ;  raised  in  kind,  and  depending  on 
science  for  nutrition. 

Science  against  philosophy  is  mollusc  against  articulate :  as  it  were, 
the  stomach  against  the  head. 

Or  rather,  is  not  this  attitude  of  positivism — this  taking  in  of  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  and  science  into  one  (which  is  the  fact,  altho' 
it  may  come  under  the  form  of  setting  philosophy  aside) — is  not  this 
the  very  idea  of  their  union  ?  Coming  in  the  form  it  does,  it  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  mollusc  seeking  to  absorb  the  articulate. 

Are  mollusc  and  articulate,  then,  sexual  opposites  ?  and  are  man 
and  woman  parallel  to  this,  and  their  marriage  such  an  union  ?  Are 
not  all  opposites  truly  the  sexual  opposites  ?  So  then  '  design '  and  '  ne- 
cessity '  are  such ;  and  the  figure  of  them  as  wedded  is  a  true  one.  Is 
this  a  case  of  fulfilling  conditions  ?  e.  g.,  there  shall  be  '  design/  if  also 
there  be  '  necessity  ' ;  and  necessity  but  also  design  ? 


There  is  evidently  an  end  which  law  pursues,  above  and  more  than 
the  mere  punishing  of  crime ;  because  it  will  not  punish  at  all,  unless 
legally ;  it  will  forego  the  punishment  of  a  known  and  certain  crime, 
about  the  commission  of  which  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt.     That, 
therefore,  is  not  the  end,  but  a  thing  used  subordinately.     The  end  of 
law  is  Order.     Law  is  the  remedy  for  anarchy  (or  private  revenge),  not 
for  licence,  or  the  non-punishment  of  crime.     That,  indeed,  does  not 
want  a  remedy  ;  it  does  not  exist  before  law  arises :  it  is  anarchy,  or 
revengeful  punishment,  that  requires  remedy. 

May  we  say,  law  diminishes  punishment ;  reduces  it,  so  far  as  man's 
revenge  will  allow  ? — it  cannot  forego  it  altogether,  or  even  reduce  it 
beyond  a  certain  point,  or  anarchy  would  return,  and  private  revenge 
would  again  punish.     Then  is  not  this  the  inference :  that  if  human 
nature  were  raised  higher — so  as  to  forego  and  overcome  its  revenge — 
law  would  carry  out  its  work,  of  wholly  taking  away  punishment  ?     Is 
not  our  thought  of  law  (as  punishing)  as  a  remedy  or  cure  for  crime,  a 
misconception  ?     Our  'justice  '  is  seZ/-justice  (it  is  as  self-love  is  to  love) 
it  never  can  be  carried  out,  nor  were  it  otherwise  than  bad  if  it  were. 

Observe  here  :  that  '  free-will '  is  not  the  fact,  is  proved  by  this :  that 
treating  man  according  to  it— i.  e.,  by  Ism— fails.     Then  is  not  '  law ' 
1,   Politics. 
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exactly  treating  man  according  to  the  phenomenon  ?  This  is  its  nature ; 
it  accounts  for  its  origin  and  existence.  It  treats  man  as  if  he  had  life ; 
the  gospel  is  according  to  the  fact,  and  treats  him  as  dead.  Is  not  this 
simply  the  relation  between  them  ?  Is  there  not  another  parallel  here  : 
— is  not  the  current  philosophy  according  to  the  phenomenon  (based  on 
the  existence  of  the  physical,  on  freewill,  &c.)  ?  So  it  confessedly  fails ; 
and  brings  us  to  this — that  we  cannot  know.  [Even  as  law  fails,  and 
confesses  it]. 

Law  needs  to  be  set  aside,  by  adding  :  in  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  law,  of  old,  we  have  an  instance.  So  it  is  a  '  positive '  not- 
punishing  -we  want  for  children.  There  is  perpetually  the  '  negative  ' 
in  all  these  cases ;  and  this  it  is,  partly,  which  prejudices  people 
against  the  'positive  '  form. 

"We  see  that  because  the  negative  absence  of  a  thing  has  been 
proved  bad,  people  are  against  its  positive  setting  aside :  this  seems  to 
furnish  an  argument  from  experience ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  progress  of  thought,  and  of  practice. 

Is  not  the  case  of  '  matter '  an  instance  in  point  ?  was  not  Berkeley's 
a  *  negative '  denial  ? 

There  is  a  good  illustration  in  the  case  of  ivar.  Negative  not-fighting, 
from  mere  pusilanimity,  or  desire  of  gain,  &c.,  is  clearly  worse  than 
fighting ;  but  the  refusal  to  fight  on  positive  grounds  is  quite  another 
thing ;  and  in  its  effects  must  be  quite  other  too. 

Is  there  not  here  a  true  morphological  parallel : — the  leaves  of  plants 
show,  in  a  composite  organization,  all  the  parts — not  only  the  unsym- 
metrical  ones — imperfect,  and  sacrificed.  Is  there  not  an  especial  lesson 
here  for  the  student  of  Politics,  which  is  emphatically  a  life-science  ? 
And  is  not  this  (one  of)  the  reasons  why  theorists  and  philosophers  are 
not  safe  in  politics  ?  viz.,  that  they  seek  a  perfectness  in  each  part,  not 
recognizing  the  mutual  sacrifice  essential  to  perfectness  ? 

Yet  observe  :  in  these  leaves  there  are  some  parts  that  are  perfectly 
developed ;  e.  g.,  the  outside  of  the  lateral  leaflets.  So  should  it  not 
be  in  practice— some  parts  perfectly  carried  out,  when  nothing 
interferes  ? 

Does  it  not  want  an  altruistic  feeling  ?  would  not  that,  and  that  only, 
give  the  right  sacrifice  ? 
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of  opposites— upon  the  practical  life  of  man ;  all  relations  in  which  there 
are  opposing  tendencies  and  demands.  See  how  the  growing,  the  ex- 
tending, action  is  wanted  ;  and  also  the  controlling,  restraining,  action  ; 
and  where  the  true  advance  is  gained,  is  it  not  by  their  union  ?  The 
two  lines — of  extension  and  intension — are  here  also ;  and  surely 
we  may  call  the  conservative  element  the  former ;  the  progressive,  the " 
latter.  And  so  the  true  progress  is  when  the  progressive  is  embodied  in 
the  conservative,  or  fused  and  interpenetrated  with  it. 

Does  not  the  '  conservative  '  element  ever  resist— insist  on  carrying 
out  the  existing  elements  to  the  highest  state  of  organization  ?  the  pro- 
gressive seeks  to  extend,  to  grow,  to  expand  ?     The  two  parties  are 
those  of  order  and  of  liberty.     Might  not  these  names  almost  be  applied 
to  zoology,  and  also  to  the  mental  life  ?     Then  should  one  think  that  in 
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the  zoological  line  of  'development '  there  is,  perhaps,  no  true  addition  at 
at  all,  but  only  intensification  of  the  existing  elements  :  i.  e.,  no  more 
in  the  bird  than  in  the  fish,  but  only  elevated  to  higher  pitch. 

But  see  how  the  development  thus  attained  in  the  line  of  resistance 
is  the  very  development  to  be  incorporated  with  the  extension  attained 
in  the  line  of  growth.     It  is,  as  it  were,  the  right  develoyment,  or 
'  order,'  but  not  embracing  the  right  amount.     And  here  is  a  parallel  to 
the  mental,  surely:  is  not  a  'theory3  erected  on  too  narrow  a  basis? 

With  reference  to  those  demands  of  political  economy,  for  dealing 
•with  men  by  inferior  and  selfish  motives — we  must  grant  the  case  is  so ; 
there  is  this  element  in  human  nature.     The  question  is,  how  is  to  be 
regarded  ?     Is  it  a  normal  one,  or  one  of  defect,  and  absence  ?  and  if 
the  latter,  how  should  we  deal  with  it  ?     What  do  reason,  common 
sense,  and  experience,  demand  in  such  a  case  ?    That  we  should  act  ac- 
cording to  a  defective,  perverted,  feeling — is  that  ever  rational,  or  safe  ? 

Is  it  not  the  necessity  for  this  knowledge,  to  which  Socialism,  in  its 
many  forms,  bears  witness  ?     Let  it  be  granted  that  they  fail : — is  it 
not  most  reasonable  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  have  right  action 
without  a  true  understanding  of  the  case  ?     Is  not  this  the  first  de- 
mand ?     Give  us  this,  and  why  should  it  not  lead,  like  any  other  sci- 
ence, to  rational  and  successful  action  ?    Failure  in  ignorance  never  dis- 
proves success  with  knowledge. 

We  have  taken  hitherto  (as  ever  man  takes  first  the  false  view)  the 
idea  that  these  elements  are  normal  in  man ;  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  disproofs,  theoretical  and  practical.     All  our  practical  failures 
(that  of  socialism  included,  for  it  also  accepts  this  state  of  man  as 
normal)  are  a  simple  '  reductio  ad  absurdum'  of  that  view;  and  to  see 
this  is  the  interpretation  they  want.     Then,  recognizing  this  need  for 
change  in  man,  at  once  the  meaning,  the  '  cui  bono,'  the  end  and  object 
of  human  life,  is  revealed.     And  surely  this  need  of  change  in  man  is  a 
known  thing :  it  stares  us  in  the  face  in  Nature — why  have  we  not 
Been  it? 

May  not  the  perception  that  the  co-existing  parties  of  freedom  (pro- 
gress) and  of  order  are  necessary  in  the  political  world,  help  us  to  re- 
gard more  truly  the  despotic  nations  ?  Have  we  not  a  quite  irrational 
aversion  to  them  now  ?  Might  they  not  be  seen  as  supplying  the  ne- 
cessary elements  of  human  advance :  and  if  this  be  seen,  were  not  the 
hatred  and  variance  gone  ? 

And  if  the  peculiar  evils  of  each  state  come  into  special  prominence 
now,  what  should  it  mean  but  that  the  appointed  period  of  union  ia 
at  hand  ? 

And  here  surely  is  the  truth  in  what  is  said  as  to  free  institutions  not 
being  suitable  for  certain  nations.  May  it  not  be  that  the  true  perfect- 
ness  of  freedom,  for  which  all  are  fit  and  which  is  fit  for  all,  is  not  yet 
attained.? 

E.  g.,  surely  certain  nations,  with  keener  perceptions  than  ours  on 
certain  points,  could  not  put  up  with  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
'  liberty.'  Think  of  our  unregulated  prostitution,  and  the  enormous 
physical  and  moral  penalty  that  is  paid  for  the  supposed  physical  and 
moral  advantage. 
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And  is  it  not  that  to  these  nations,  who  are  not  fit  for  the  right 
liberty,  there  is  given,  not  the  line  of  growth,  but  of  development  ?  it 
is  not  their  part  to  carry  out  the  former,  in  its  imperfect  form,  but  the 
latter. 

May  we  trace,  in  zoology,  the  correspondence  of  these  two  parties  in 
society — and  perhaps  of  the  very  imperfections  of  them  ?  Can  we  see 
'  despotism '  in  the  bird  (in  the  pressure  and  restriction  of  the  non-ex- 
panding egg)  ;  and  our  failure  of  restraint  in  the  reptile  line  (and  its 
homologues)  ?  And  is  not  here  despotism's  place  ?  Grant  it  an  imper- 
fection— is  it  the  imperfection  necessary  for  the  imperfect  development, 
which  must  be  with  the  other,  for  the  perfect  ? 

Are  the  Celt  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  the  representatives,  nationally,  of 

these  two  lines  ?  [and  so  Komanism  and  Protestantism  rule  in  them, 

respectively  ?] 

Would  not  this  thought  of  despotism — enabling  us  to  understand 
it,  to  recognize  the  work  it  does,  and  appreciate  not  only  the  desirable- 
ness but  the  necessity  of  the  good  things  it  secures — also  be  the  true 
way  to  end  it — to  end  it  by  fulfilling  ? 

From  which  '  line '  is  the  perfected  society  directly  to  come  ?      The 

larger  thought  is  both  more,  and  more  developed  :  so  one  developes, 

and  another  grows. 

'In  order  for  men  to  be  industrious,  property  must  be  protected.' 
True  ;  a  very  proper  and  certain  element  of  political  economy  :  a  man 
will  not  work  for  others  to  enjoy. 

Yet  already  how  falsified  in  many  departments  of  life  :  in  all  the 

highest  politics,  &c. ;  and  always  when  Genius  comes,  even  in  the 

lower. 

For  the  full  and  free  development  of  political  economy  there  ought 
to  be  the  recognition  of  this  self-state,  but  as  an  evil  and  inverted  one  ; 
then  its  maxims  of  self-interest  could  be  fully  accepted  and  developed  ; 
being  seen  not  to  belong  to  man,  but  to  the  corruption  and  inversion  of 
his  life.  This  would  give  liberty ;  there  would  then  be  no  tendency  to 
modify,  to  hold  back,  to  shrink  from  consequences,  as  now  there  is  and 
must  be.  Grant  the  case  thus,  and  we  could  have  at  once  a  perfect 
'self '  political  economy,  and  a  'man'  political  economy,  at  the  same 
time ;  not  antagonistic,  but  each  aiding,  illustrating,  and  fulfilling  the 
other. 

With  respect  to  political  economy,  what  is  wanted  to  make  it  right, 
is  the  same  thing  as  is  wanted  to  make  philosophy  right — the  recogni- 
tion of  this  state  of  man,   radically  and  at  its  basis,  as  evil  and  per- 
verted.    "Without  this,  it  can  be  only  a  strife,  and  a  falsification ;  i.  e., 
men  will,  on  the  one  hand,  affirm  that  to  be  right  which  is  terribly 
wrong ;  and  on  the  other,  they  will  not  see  truly — will  refuse  to  admit, 
as  the  phenomena,  those  things  which  are  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
badness :  all  will  be  accommodated  to  the  arbitrary  line  of  their  par- 
ticular moral  sensibility.     Political  economy  is  the  self-science :  true 
and  valuable  enough,  when  understood ;  most  right  to  be,  and  just  as 
valuable  being  inverse — nay,  more  so ;  teaching  us  thereby  things  else 
unknowable  ! 

It  is  objected  against  the  view  of  government  seeking  and  attaining, 
by  right  means,  the  moral  organization  and  development  of  man,  that  this 
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is  not  for  '  government '  to  accomplish ;  i.  e.,  that  society  will  do  it.    And 
this  is  true;  but  it  is  no  objection,  it  is  only  a  development  and  farther 
revelation.     These  'right  means'  will  not  deforce,  but  government  is 
based  on,  consists  essentially  in,  force.     In  fact,  this  doctrine  is  another 
prophecy  of  the  '  no-government '  era.     It  affirms  society  in  place  of  it. 

And  is  not  here  the  meaning  of  the  modern  tendency — pronounced  in- 
evitable— to  democracy  ?  is  it  not  explained,  and  interpreted,  here.     Is 
it  not  a  prophecy  of  the  substitution  of  society  for  '  government '  (and 
the  corresponding  ends  and  means)  ?    Here  we  see  this  fulfilment  gleam- 
ing thro'  the  darkness,  and  it  comes  with  threatening  aspect.     It  also 
has  to  go  thro'  its  course;  to  begin  with  false  ends,   and  fail.     This 
'threatening'  of  democracy  is  truly  the  promise  of  the  substitution  for 
force,  in  the  regulation  of  society,  of  '  actual '  ends  and  means  (moral 
ends,  and  love).     But  fearful  evils  and  destructions  may  come  first :  this 
power,  destined  and  fitted  only  for  those  true  ends  and  means,  grappling 
the  old  false  ones,  works  fearful  havoc.     It  is  '  ne~v  wine  in  old  bottles.' 
It  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  them  to  pass  away. 

Most   striking,    most  demonstrative  of  what  must  come,  is  this  in- 
evitableness  of  democracy ;  and  yet  the  impossibility  of  its  wielding,  even 
tolerably,  the  present  elements  of  government.     There  is  demonstration 
in  it  of  the  new.     And  when  the  true  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and 
the  actual  is  seen — when  it  is  matter  of  human  heritage,  known  to  and 
recognized  by  all — then  will  there  not  certainly  be  the  correspondent 
action  :  i.  e.,  the  pursuit  by  society  of  '  actual '  ends  by  actual  means  ? 
How  beautiful  to  see  new  confirmation  of  this  from  so  opposite  a  source 
— that  the  history  of  government  leads  towards,  and  foretells  it ! 

The  law  of  '  anticipation '  and  theory  is  seen  in  history  very  perfectly. 
Think,  e.g.,  of  SchlegeFs  remarks  respecting  Charlemagne's  reign,  'ex- 
hibiting the  paramount  influence  of  religion  on  public  life,  constituting 
the  happiest  era,  the  truly  golden  period,  of  our  annals.'  We  see  how 
that  state  was  essentially  the  right ;  but  the  increasing  development  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  man's  physical  resources  and  powers,  puts 
it  aside — must  do  so.  It  was  founded  without  embracing  those  elements 
of  human  life,  and  was  not  large  enough  for  them ;  and  so  they  neces- 
sarily put  human  life  in  a  radically  false  and  inverted  attitude.  What  a 
light  the  recognition  of  the  law  casts ;  what  warranty  it  gives  for  ex- 
pecting an  entirely  renovated  social  and  political  condition. 

And  then  see  how  we  may  use  the  phenomena  of  history,  from  this 
point  of  view  for  purposes  of  explanation — for  elucidating  the  same 
process  in  other  aspects.     Thus,  are  we  not  now  experiencing  that  very 
tension — that  feeling  of  the  wrongness  of  the  '  theoretical '  plans — which 
leads  to  'interpretation.'     Do  we  not  see  this  in  the  social  institutions, 
the  charitable  societies,  '  social  congresses,'  &c.  ?     These  betray  the 
feeling ;  and  more — they  show  us  (being  themselves  instances)  the  di- 
rection this  feeling  first  takes ;  viz.,  not  towards  a  radical  inversion  and 
putting  right,  but  towards  a  smoothing  over  particular  difficulties,  and 
felt  wrongnesses.     Thus,  these  social  efforts  all  receive  an  intelligible 
place  ;  are  completely,  and  not  partially,  manifest  in  their  nature  and 
their  effects  alike.     They  are  the  stirrings,  but  vain  and  inadequate,  of 
the  right  part  within  us,  and  the  part  that  is  destined  to  rule.     And 
also  it  is  by  the  failure  of  these  partial  attempts  the  great  and  total  tri- 
umph is  to  come. 
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Sere  too,  we  see  how  it  is,  and  why  it  must  be,  that  these  good  and 
benevolent  efforts  are  so  apt,  not  only  to  fail,  but  to  make  matters 
worse.  It  is  just  as  attempts  to  smooth  over  and  diminish  the  intellect 
tual  difficulties  and  wrongnesses  of  a  theory,  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
more  impossibilities  than  they  set  aside.  And  surely  it  ought  to  be  so. 
Intellect  ought  not  to  be  able  to  make  things  right  while  it  is  suppressed 
by  sense,  and  not  in  its  right  place  ;  neither  ought  charity,  love,  or 
conscience. 

Here  how  clear  is  the  parallel  in  the  intellectual  to  the  idea  of 
'  serving  God  with  our  superfluity.'  That  is  like  trying  to  make  things 
clear  and  reasonable  while  we  accept  a  sensuous,  anti-rational,  standing- 
point.  So  is  the  other;  while  accepting  a  sensuous,  anti-moral  (or 
anti-human)  practical  life. 

Here  is  one  instance  of  the  un-human  results  which  flow  from  the 
self-element  in  us :  that  the  very  life  and  death  of  men  are  regulated 
by  mere  demand  for  things,  and  changes  in  amount  of  capital.     Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  list  of  consequences  of  this  sort,  involved 
in  political  economy,  that  we  may  have  visibly  before  us  the  facts  which 
demonstrate  how  the  self-element  inverts  all  the  order  of  human  life  ; 
which  otherwise  almost  escape  our  thought,  or  are  merely  recognized  as 
curious  facts,  of  no  particular  significance.    The  thing  to  observe,  then, 
would  be  that  such  and  such  results  necessarily  follow  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  negative  element  in  man  (that  which  inflicts  '  free-will ' 
upon  him) :  and  would  it  not  also  be  a  revelation  (by  the  opposite)  of 
that  which  would  be  the  true  life  of  man  ? 

Here  is  expressed  the  false  position  taken  by  political  economists — 
the  ignoring  that  men  may  perhaps  come  to  prefer  an  altruistic  use  of 
their  powers  or  possessions : — '  every  man  of  common  understanding 
will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  procuring 
either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit     .     .     a  man  must  be  crazy 
who  does  not.'  (Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations}.     And  yet  how  well 
it  may  be  argued,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  life  and  of  man,  but  from, 
facts  and  from  experience,  that  a  human  life  founded  upon  the  altruistic 
element,  and  throughout  regulated  by  it,  is  that  which  is  to  be.     For 
see  how  much  stronger  that  altruistic  power  is ;  how  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  so.     To  take  the  other  for  a  basis  is  to  take  the  weaker.     The 
self-element  is  not  strong  enough ;  it  is  seen  not  to  be,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.     That  has  made  men,  in  all  times  and  places,  perform  and 
bear  what  the  other  could  not  make  them,  and  certainly  never  has  ap- 
proached. 

And  even  in  this  alone,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see,  how  man 
truly  is  made ;  what  his  actual  nature  is,  however  it  may  seem  other ; 
The  native  metal  shines  out  here  and  there,  spite  of  the  rust.  And 
this  suggests  a  simile  for  political  economy :  it  is  as  if  a  chemist, 
taking  up  a  piece  of  precious  metal,  or  a  precious  stone,  rusted,  or 
encrusted  with  foreign  substance,  should  insist  on  that  as  the  thing, 
and  speak  of  the  other  as  subordinate.  And  in  truth,  that  is  what 
would  come  first ;  would  be  what  appeared. 

And  here  is  another  proof  that  this  strongest  element  in  man  is 
the  rightful  basis  and  orderer  of  the  whole  life — viz.,  that  while  it  is 
capable  of  being  made  perfectly  and  consistently  so,  the  other  cannot  be. 
It  never  does— save  now  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  the  race— furnish 
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the  entire  basis  and  rule  even  of  an  individual  life.  It  is  never  pro-* 
posed,  save  as  something  needing  to  be  modified,  added  to,  restrained. 
Harmony  and  unity,  on  that  basis,  are  impossible.  See,  too,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  self-element  in  this :  that  it  fails  in  doing  even  what  its  ex- 
ponents claim  for  it — viz.,  to  preserve  and  establish  peace.  Commercial 
relations  do  not  prevent  war. 

Again,  what  seems  an  argument  against  the  belief  that  the  al- 
truistic elements  in  man  are  the  destined  basis  and  ruler  of  his  life 
— viz.,  that  the  power  of  the  altruistic  part  has  hitherto  been 
exhibited  only  by  some  of  the  race — really  becomes  a  proof  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  law  of  man's  life  is  known.  For  it  is  a  law,  that  that 
which  is  to  be  universal  shows  itself  first  in  imperfect  forms,  which  are, 
and  can  only  be,  partial.  This  exhibition  of  altruistic  life  is  the  very 
proof  that  it  is — being  made  higher  and  more  perfect — to  be  universal. 

Might  not  political  economy,  by  recognizing  the  self-element  in  man 
to  be  by  negation,  even  gain  additional  scope  and  definiteness,  and 
fuller  sway  ?  Would  not  the  relative  place  of  the  '  self  and  '  human ' 
elements  in  man  then  be  capable  of  exact  definition  ?  so  that  we  might 
say,  of  certain  departments  of  life,  '  these  should  be,  ought  to  be,  re- 
gulated by  the  self-element '  ? — the  relation  of  the  whole  life  to  the  al- 
truistic part  of  us  being  determined  before.  Is  there  not  a  certain  phi- 
losophical Tightness  here,  too  ? — i.  e.,  there  is  surely  some  part  of  our 
life — some  of  the  '  practical ' — which  does  of  right  belong  to  the  self- 
element — that  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the  'phenomenal'? 

May  there  not  also  be  a  parallel  in  this  to  something  in  religion  ?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  how  '  we '  can  escape  punishment,  and  obtain 
pardon,  is  not  the  question,  truly,  of  religion.  Yet  see  for  how  many 
this  is  a  practical  religion,  or  at  least  a  basis  for  it.  Now  may  it 
not  have  its  Tightness  and  necessary  place  ;  even  as  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  self-element  has,  in  political  economy  ?  In  each,  may  not 
the  self-  practical  be  retained,  but  put  in  its  right  place — understood  and 
used  ?  Is  not  the  error  of  that  view  of  religion — and  the  truth  of  it 
— like  that  of  political  economy  ?  and  the  attempt  to  supersede  it  as 
erroneous  as  attempts  to  set  aside,  or  put  down,  political  economy  ? 
May  we  not  recognize,  in  each  case,  a  necessary  and  right  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other  ? 

In  feeling  how  much  there  is  in  the  Bible,  amid  much  that  is  glorious 
and  excellent,  that  seems  almost  necessarily  adapted  to  lead  or  keep 
men  in  evil  practice  and  feeling,  (e.  g.,  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms) 
— may  not  one  element  in  the  understanding  of  the  case  be  this : — that 
God  does  not  seek,  will  not  have,  a  premature  finishing  and  *  perfection ' 
of  man  ?     He  will  maintain  the  proper  scope  of  man's  progress  and 
goodness :  so  is  it  He  suffers  the  badness  (nay,  necessitates  it)  ?     And 
from  this  other  thoughts  follow :  with  respect  to  the  study  of  history, 
&c.     Thus  :  is  it  not  the  work  of  the  novelist  to  see  and  show,  from 
the  events  of  life  or  history,  what  sort  of  persons  they  must  be  whose 
activities  give  such  a  history — what  men  for  these  facts  ?     Then  an- 
other question  comes,  based  on  these  :  what  actual  fact  exists,  to  give, 
to  express  itself  in,  such  men  ?     It  is  as  the  inverse  problem :  from  the 
phenomenal  to  know  the  men ;  and,  from  the  men,  to  know  the  actual. 

Is  it  not  like  astronomy  ? — The  first  question  is,  « what  motion  of  the 
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earth  is  there,  to  give  such  appearances  ? '  then,  '  what  general  consti- 
tution of  the  heavens  gives,  includes — implies,  as  a  part  of  it — such 
motion  of  the  earth  ?  '  These  are  the  solar  and  the  stellar  astronomy, 
respectively.  And  so  this  'actual'  idea — seeking  in  man  and  his  uni- 
versal relations — the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  individual  'men' — 
follows  from  the  apprehension  of  individual  men ;  even  as  stellar  astro- 
nomy arises  in  its  turn. 

And  here  do  we  not  see  the  meaning  and  use  (i.  e.  the  necessity')  of 
the  novel  and  the  drama — viz.,  to  show  what  the  'individuals '  are  ? 
Why  is  the  drama  first  ? — there  is  surely  a  necessity  for  this.     And 
what  stage  does  the  novel  represent  in  relation  to  the  drama  ?     Is  it 
not  the  suppression  ?  i.  e.,  the  drama  attempts  to  represent  a  perfect- 
ness,  a  whole,  to  show  an  order  and  necessity ;  and  this  is  a  view 
which  a  recognition  of  the  actual  alone  can  truly  give  :  and  so  in  the 
novel  it  is  given  up,  and  disorderly  fragments  are  taken. 
The  novelist  thus   renders   history  possible,  and  exists  for  this  :  by 
showing  us  the  truth  of  the  individuals,  from  whom  the  actual  truth  of 
humanity  is  to  he  learfit ;  presenting  the  data  of  it  [for  must  not  his 
tory  be  written  from  the  actual  point  of  view — showing  the  individuals 
necessary  ?]  i.  e.,  the  oneness  of  humanity  is  the  basis  of  history.    The 
novel  is  needed  for  this,  surely :  it  deals  with  a  simpler  problem ;  and 
does,  perhaps,  what  could  not  be  directly  done  from  the  real :  i.  e.,  it 
takes  arbitrary,  abstract,  quantities  or  terms,  with  which  we  can  deal. 
Is  it  not  as  abstract  mathematics,  solving  problems  with  arbitrary  terms, 
and  simplified  ones,  as  a  basis  and  preliminary  for  the  '  applied '  ?    And 
observe :  this  historical  problem  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  other ; 
viz.,  from  the  phenomenal — through  man — to  find  the  actual. 

If  life  were  organized,  in  any  true  sense,  would  not  getting  money 
come  under  the  head  of  '  division  of  labour,'  be  the  work  of  some,  not 
of  all  ?  Instead  of,  as  now,  every  man  being  supposed  to  be  trying  to 
*  get  on ' — all  doing  the  same  thing — some  men,  surely,  should  have 
this  'increasing  of  wealth'  for  their  special  work.  Our  practice  is 
simply  a  relic  of  barbarism :  moral  life  has  to  undergo  a  development 
foreshadow  ed  in  commercial. 

« The  tragic  meanness  of  [England's]  money-making  life.'  (Blackwood) 
Is  it  not  evident  what  our  life  means :  why  it  is  as  it  is  ?  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  a  radical  and  perfect  one  ;  a  true  and  com- 
plete interpretation.     Of  old,  partial  remedies  might  do :  nobleness 
could  be  grafted  on  ;  could  be  mingled  or  kept  in  mind  with  it.     For 
our  age,  and  our  life,  full  and  overburdened  with  its  material  wealth 
and  call  for  external  energy — for  this  state  nothing  can  suffice  but  a 
thorough  inversion,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  basis.     Nothing,  but 
the  making  the  altruistic  element  the  basis  of  life,  and  treating  the 
self-elements  as  the  un-human  ones. 

Money,  in  political  economy,  is  like  force ;  producing  equivalent  re- 
sults successively.     Or  again  :  the  labour,  the  human  '  force,'  is  put  into, 
embodied  in,  various  'goods'  successively;  even  as  'force  '  is.     Also, 
more  and  more  labour  is  embodied  in  smaller  bulks  of  goods  :  is  not 
this  as  more  and  more  force  is  contained  in  higher  '  organizations  '  ?    Is 
it  not  like  the  idea  of  development  ? 

May  it  not  prove,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  '  force '  will  turn  out  to  be 
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the  true  one  for  political  economy  (under  the  form  of  kbour)  ?  or,  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  will  it  not  be  found  that  the  idea  of  '  force '  belongs  only 
to  the  human  science— is  right  only  in  the  form  of  labour ;  and  is  not 
the  true  idea  for  physical  science  at  all  ?     [For  one  thing,  it  is  only 
where  there  is  variability  that  this  element  of  truly  varying  (free-will) 
rightly  belongs  to  it].     And  indeed  we  see  that  it  is  a  false  element  in 
physical  science,  being  truly  subjective.     So  may  not  the  true  scope  and 
right  application  of  the  '  force  '  idea  appear :  and  why  it  has  arisen  in 
science  ;   and  also  the  use  of  it  ?     For  will  not  the  results  of  the  scien- 
tific development — '  the  doctrine  of  the  forces  ' — be  found  valuable  in 
the  presentation  of  its  human  aspect  (i.  e.,  in  political  economy)  ?  will 
not  the  'laws  of  force,'  obtained  in  science,  be  essential  guides  to  'laws 
of  labour '  ? 

One  sees  too,  here,  a  justification  again  of  the  old  idea  of  Nature — 
that  which  personified  her,  and  thought  of  her  processes  as  (more  or 
less)  arbitrary.     This  was  the  right  thought  to  go  with  that  idea  of 
force  in  her,  which  is  based  upon  oi;r  own.     The  two  go  together ;  and 
the  banishing  of  the  arbitrariness  involves,  absolutely,  that  of  force. 
The  only  right  idea  of  force,  then,  is  that  of  'labour'? 

The  laws  of  thought,  surely,  are  well  exemplified  in  political  eco- 
nomy. See  the  false  notion  of  the  source  of  all  wealth  being  the  land; 
a  notion  finding  its  interpretation  in  the  idea  of  '  labour.'  Was  not 
that  former  view  a  '  theory  ';  and  was  there  an  '  anticipation '  before  it? 
See  how,  in  political  economy,  the  false  (tho'  necessary)  appearance  of 
money,  as  being  wealth,  involves  such  radical,  necessary  error. 

Is  not  '  money,'  in  truth,  a  minus,  a  negative,  in  respect  to  wealth  ? 
i.  e.,  is  there  not  so  much  less  true  wealth  by  all  the  labour  that  is 
consumed  on  coin — so  much  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  as  a  condition  for 
the  use  of  the  remainder  ?  So  is  not  this  idea,  also,  putting  a  minus 
for  a  plus  ?  and  may  it  be  the  '  self '  is  a  minus  in  a  parallel  way ; 
as  it  were  for  similar  use  ? 

And  observe  :  political  economy  was  created,  as  a  science,  by  the  clear 
perception  and  tracing  of  this  error  ;  by  the  showing  it  necessary  ;  and, 
with  that,  what  the  facts  are.  This  once  perceived — this  history  of 
error — and  the  science  arose.  How  parallel  this  seems,  essentially,  to 
the  '  actual '  philosophy :  recognizing  a  natural,  a  necessary,  error,  from 
the  seeming  of  things — nay,  even  from  the  practical  truth  of  things ; 
for  observe,  practically  money  is  wealth. 

Wheresoever  the  '  practical '  is  not  the  true,  there  must  be  the  history 
of  science.  And  may  we  not  even  say,  conversely,  wherever  there 
comes  a  doctrine  which  is  essentially  this— viz.,  a  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  error  based  on  a  '  practical '  that  is  not  the  truth — that 
is  an  interpretation ;  a  true  science  ? 

So  that  the  self  is  '  practically '  us  is  all  right ;  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  practical  is  not  the  true. 

Political  economy  recognizes  the  two  elements  of  money  and  commo- 
dities. Is  it  not  as  philosophy  must  recognize  the  two  elements  of  al- 
truistic and  self  as  being  in  man  ?  And  are  not  these  two,  in  political 
economy,  opposites  ?  Taking  money  as  a  negative,  still  we  see  the  ne- 
cessity that  its  laws  should  be  exactly  studied — even  as  those  of  the  self. 
Observe,  too,  how  the  regarding  and  seeking  money  too  much — regard- 
ing it  as  other  than  a  necessity  to  be  submitted  to — is  emphatic  ruin,  or 
loss,  to  nations. 
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That  plan,  in  truth,  being,  to  a  nation,  like  being  a  miser  Is  to  a  man  j 
only  a  nation  cannot  ever  really  keep  the  money. 

And,  regarding  money  as  the  negative,  do  not  parallels  suggest  them- 
selves between  political  economy  and  ethics  ?     Thus,  in  respect  to  the 
advantage  of  substituting  paper  for  a  great  part  of  the  coin,  and  so  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  the  labour  embodied  in  the  '  money '  of  the 
community — is  there  not  a  true  parallel  in  respect  to  the  self?  i.  e., 
are  there  not  means  by  which,  tho'  actions  for  'self  cannot  be  alto- 
gether escaped  from,   yet  they  can  be  greatly  diminished  ?  the  '  self ' 
part  of  us — the  negative,  or  '  expense ' — can  be  practically  made  much 
sess     What,  in  practical  life,  would  be  such  a  parallel  ?     One  clearly 
sees  that  the  parallelism  exists :  obviously,  every  diminution  of  the 
self-regarding  action  is  a  clear  gain  ;  as  much  as  a  diminution  of  the 
*  expense'  of  coin. 

Respecting  the  parallel  of  the  'self  and  money — both  as  a  minus, 
and  yet  both  necessary  for  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  positive 
elements — the  necessity  and  value  of  the  self,  in  the  moral  life,  is  evi- 
dent.    Our  being  able  to  love  and  give  depends  upon  our  liking,  our 
'self-pleasures:  the  absence  of  that  would  be  to  put  truly  altruistic 
life  out  of  our  power.     The  self-element  ought  to  be  fully  developed ; 
strong,  not  weak  or  wanting,  for  the  perfect  human  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  self  is  in  the  '  non- 
resistance  '  doctrine  :  in  the  contrast  between  the  cowardly  and  the 
heroic  submission.     The  self-element  should  be  fully  developed,  in  the 
iorm  of  sensibility  to  insult,  a"nd  courage  to  resist  it. 
This  surely  helps  us  to  see  how  the  self-element,  tho'  a  negative,  is 
not,  therefore,  an  evil.     Is  is  only  that  we  have  it  in  a  wrong  rela- 
tion.     It  embraces  those  who  say  (truly)  that  all  man's  impulses 
are  good,   and  that  there   is  •  no  evil  but  from  excess.     It  shows, 
besides  why  and  how  that  '  excess  '  comes  to  be  ;  viz.  from  the  self- 
element  not  having  been  put  in  its  right  relations. 
Nay,  farther :  may  not  this  help  us  to  a  better  representation  of  self 
than  that  of  its  being  a  negative  ? — tho'  this  is  true.     It  may  not  be 
the  primary  the  important  view,  to  take,  nor  the  normal  and  natural 
exhibition  of  it;  tho'  it  needs  to  be  remembered.     May  it  not  be  in 
this  as  it  is  with  regard  to  money  ?     True,  that  is   (relatively  to  true 
wealth)  a  minus ;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  the  political  economist  to 
I  e  aware  of  this,  and  practically  never  to  forget  it.     Still,  its  positive 
place  and  uses  are  the  things  to  lay  stress  upon,  and  these  are  all-per- 
vading and  essential. 

,  Would  it  not  be  strange,  if,  starting  from  this  parallel  of  money  to 
the  self,  there  should  arise  arise  a  large  parallel,  even  in  detail,  be- 
tween the  industrial  and  the  moral  life :  the  various  forms  of  '  eco- 
nomical activity  having  their  correspondences  in  the  cultivation,  in- 
dividual or  social,  of  the  moral  nature. 

One  sees  the  evidence  of  the  negative  in  man  in  the  irrational  prac- 
tices and  customs  that  prevail  among  mankind  :  e.  g.,  the  respect  paid 
to  wealth  instead  of  to  personal  qualities.  This  suggests  some  practical 
ideas.  See  how  at  various  times  nations  have  tried  to  do  away  with 
these  irrationalities  (French  Eevolution,  socialism,  &c.)  :  summing  them 
up,  may  we  not  say  that  they  are  attempts  to  act  as  if  the  negative 
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were  not ;  to  ignore,  to  escape,  its  effects  ?     Now  this  cannot  be ;  the 
negation  zs  there ;  its  effects  must  be  recognized. 

Is  not  a  general  view  suggested  here  ? — are  not  all  plans  or  ideas  of 
this  kind  essentially  the  same  :  viz.,  attempts  to  ignore  the  negative, 
or  its  effects :  to  do  away  with  that  which  comes  from,  or  proves,  it  ? 
And  so,  conversely,  is  there  not  a  guide  to  thought  ?  In  all  cases  of 
this  kind — whether  practical,  like  seeking  equality  ;  or  theoretical, 
like  idealism — are  not  the  attempts  froof  of  the  presence  of  a  neg- 
ative ?  Should  they  not  guide  our  thoughts  to  see  it,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  escape  its  results  ? 

And  so  we  see  how  the  opposite  view  and  practice  succeeds :  how  men 
say  of  equality,  '  that  will  never  be,'  and  scoff  at  '  superhuman  virtue.' 
And  the  same  in  respect  to  thought.  Yet  is  this  also  no  argument : 
the  thing  cannot  be  done,  nor  the  conclusion  stand,  while  the  negation. 
on  which  it  turns  is  unrecognized  as  a  negative ;  that  is  all.  In  other 
words :  till,  in  the  theoretical  cases,  some  new  elements  of  thought  are 
introduced ;  and,  in  the  practical  cases  some  new  grounds  and  motives 
of  action. 

And  is  it  not  clear,  that  as  recognizing  the  negative  (in  inertia,  &c.) 
perfects  idealism,  and  establishes  the  rational  thought,  so  will  recogniz- 
ing the  negative,  in  the  'self,'  perfect  those  schemes  of  life,  and  estab- 
lish the  rational  practice  ?  True,  men  will  not  turn  from  their  ir- 
rational and  selfish  ways  under  the  influence  of  any  present  motives ; 
there  will  be  no  equality,  no  cure  for  servility  to  wealth,  and  grasping 
at  it — asceticism  will  be  as  sure  to  degenerate  and  fail,  as  idealism  is  to 
die : — but  if  the  nature  of  the  self,  and  therein  of  man,  be  recognized, 
then  new  motives,  new  thoughts  altogether,  come  into  play.  Then 
arise  thoughts  of  man,  and  man's  redemption — 'the  powers  of  the 
eternal  world  ' — and  what  was  impossible  with  man  is  seen  to  be  pos- 
sible with  God. 

By  the  bye,  these  words  were  used  with  reference  to  this  very  sub- 
ject— to  a  rich  man  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May  not 
this,  indeed,  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  ?  On  any  human 
principles,  on  any  knowledge  that  does  not  recognize  the  essential 
gospel,  it  is  '  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  thro'  the  eye  of  a  needle,'  than 
for  the  rich  to  consent  to  live  the  human  life. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  errors— to  show  what  the  « self '  is— but 
the  positive  aspect  of  the  case,  the  uses  and  necessity  of  the  self, 
should  be  the  foundation. 

May  one  even  see  how  the  self  might  sink  into  an  entirely  different 
relation  to  us,  by  the  example  of  '  money '  in  a  perfected  society  ? 
Does  the  false  feeling  of  money  as  the  '  wealth '  answer  to  the  false 
feeling  of  self  as  the  'being,'  in  this  also :  that  it  indicates  a  radical 
perversion  of  the  social  state  ?  Is  it  only  because  society  is  wrong, 
is  inverted,  as  founded  on  the  self-principle,  that  that  illusion  is  pos- 
sible ?  See,  too,  how  the  failure  of  all  contrivances  to  increase 
money  may  illustrate  the  like  failure  of  all  deliberate  attempts  at 
self-gratification,  as  an  end ;  such  attempts  rather  tending  to  destroy 
that  very  self-enjoyment. 

Thus  might  it  not  be  shown  what  human  life  is,  as  altruistic ;  and  how 
the  '  self  '-elements  subserve  it,  and  are  necessary  to  it ;  and  then,  in  a 
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secondary  way,  the  negative  relation  of  the  self  might  be  pointed  out  ? 
In  thus  representing  human  life,  in  its  altruistic  aspect,  one  might 
enumerate  the  ordinary  forms  of  such  acting  and  feeling  ;  exhibited  in 
all  forms  of  society,  especially  in  those  nearest  to  '  Nature.'     That  is 
the  true  '  wealth '  of  humanity.     Doubtless  it  has  not  been  universal ; 
as  some  nations  are  utterly  poor,  and  individuals  are  so  among  the 
richest.     Then  as  for  our  own  age,  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  error  of  taking  the  self-elements  for  positive  ones.     But  the 
true,  natural  tendency  of  man  is  towards  altruistic  life,  even  as  it  is  to- 
wards wealth. 

This  surely  might  be  assumed,  even  as  the  natural  tendency  to  na- 
tional wealth  is  assumed  from  every  man's  effort  to  advance  himself.— - 
The  tendency  to  altruistic  life  is  just  as  decisively  in  human  nature  (in 
spite  of  exceptions'  which  apply  also  to  the  other  case). 

Here  even  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  greater  regard  for  others' 
rights  and  comforts  comes  in  as  evidence  :  existing,  and  even  increas 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  present  '  suppression ';  even  as  wealth,  in  spite  of 
the  falsest  economical  systems  and  regulations.  So  the  present 
theory  of  life,  and  the  constraints  placed  on  men's  human  instincts 
and  tendencies,  do  not  altogether  prevent  life  from  becoming  more 
altruistic. 

So  treated,  the  question  of  the  c  self  would  not  arise  until  a  special  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  errors  respecting  it. 

Is  not  '  political  economy '  a  working  out  of  what  comes  from  treating 
the  minus  as  the  plus  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  man)  :  as  the  '  mercantile  sys- 
tem '  is  a  deliberate  working  out  of  the  results  which  arise  from  treating 
money  as  the  '  plus '  with  regard  to  wealth  ?     '  The  plan  is  natural,  and 
well  accounted  for ;  but  here  are  the  results ;  so  that  is  not  the  true 
plan.'     But,  in  order  to  recognize  the  falsity,  an  understanding  of  the 
case  is  necessary  too  :  facts  prove  it,  but  facts  alone  never  overthrew 
anything,  however  disastrous.     The  '  facts  '  did  not  overthrow  the  mer- 
cantile system,  only  a  truer  understanding  of  the  nature  and  source  of 
wealth ;  so  the  facts  will  not  overthrow  the  self-plan  of  life,  plainly  as 
they  speak  :  it  wants  a  better  understanding  of  man,  and  life.    However 
patent  the  failure  and  immense  the  evils  of  any  system,  facts  alone  can 
never  overthrow  it ;  because  the  evils,  the  mysteries,  are  accepted  when 
they  come,  as  if  they  were  right — were  necessities.     So  we  now  think, 
'  there  must  always  be  rich  and  poor,'  &c. ;  and  acquiesce  in  the  world 
being  so  painfully  mysterious  in  respect  to  the  destiny  of  the  mass  of 
men.     These  facts  do  not  overthrow  the  system,  and  never  would,  with- 
out a  better  understanding. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  so ;  for  surely  there  is  more  or  less  of 
revolt  against,  and  repudiation  of,  the  facts  ;  more  or  less  of  the  feeling 
that  they  ought  not  to  be.     And  perhaps  that  feeling  plays  an  important 
part,  in  bringing  about  that  better  undeastanding,  by  which  the  false 
system  falls.     But  it  does  not  come  directly  from  that :  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  that  those  who  have  these  feelings  get  the  better  understanding. 
Does  it  not  rather  come  from  those  who  have  accepted  the  results,  seeing 
them  to  be  necessarily  involved  im  the  system  (or  premisses)  and  yet 
are  not  without  the  feeling  of  their  evil  ?    [Surely  this  comes  under  the 
same  head  with  the  doctrine  of  'correcting  the  premisses.'] 

And  here  one  sees  the  nature  and  the  use  of  that  class  of  men  in 
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whom  the  logic  is  wanting :  they  can  deny  results  without  denying 
causes  (or  systems) ;  can  deny  conclusions,  leaving  the  premisses  un- 
corrected.  Now,  so  far,  this  is  a  defect,  doubtless  ;  but  does  it  not  en- 
able a  thing  to  be  done  which  otherwise  might  not  be  ?  i.  e.,  is  it  not  by 
such  people  that  the  evil  and  wrong  of  certain  facts,  or  results,  are  felt 
and  insisted  on  ?  To  these  men  it  is  owing,  surely,  that  others  (in 
whom  the  logical  connection  of  things  will  not  be  ignored)  are  made  to 
feel  the  wrongness  and  impossibility  of  the  results  ;  and  so  the  system, 
gets  altered. 

Thus,  in  fact,  three  sets  of  men  work  out  the  reductio  ud  absurdum. 
One  set  deduces  the  impossible  results,  and  gravely  sets  them  forth,  as 
facts  ;  another  denies  and  denounces  the  results,  and  insists  they  are 
not  legitimate  consequences,  &c. :  then  a  third  sees  what  each  of  the 
others  points  out,  and  so  makes  visible  the  demand  to  correct  the  pre- 
misses.    Is  it  not  a  beautiful  organic  co-operation — an  admirable  evi- 
dence of  '  design '  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dependence  of  the  class  who  correct  tqa 
premisses  upon  the  other  two :  how  they  need  not  be  able — doubtless 
are  not  able — to  do  either  of  the  other  work  ;  not  logical  enough  to 
make  the  deduction,  nor  sensitive  enough  to  feel  decisively,  for  them- 
selves, the  wrongness ;  but  capable  of  seeing  both  when  shown  them, 
and  putting  them  together — endowed,  that  is,  with  the  faculty  of  seeing 
what  the  new  premiss  must  be.     And  doubtless  they  do  that  work  not 
by  more  or  stronger  perception,  but  by  a  less  resistance :  i.  e.,  others  may 
see,  as  clearly  as  they,  both  the  proofs  of  the  results  and  the  objections 
to  them ;  but,  not  perceiving  any  way  of  escape,  they  remain  passive. 
The  man  who  finds  the  new  premiss  may  do  so  simply  because  those 
forces,  as  it  were,  are  able  te  move  in  that  direction :  there  is  an  open- 
ing, a  channel,  in  him,  there.     His  perception  of  a  new  fundamental 
conception  is  a  direction  of  not-resistance.     So  it  does  away  with  the 
stress,  or  tension. 

Nay,  is  not  this  correction  of  the  premiss  rather  by  an  absence  of  that 
strong  conviction  or  feeling  of  the  false  premiss,  which  other  men  have 
— leaving  one  free  to  be  guided  by  the  facts — than  any  positive  percep- 
tion of  the  new  one  ?  May  it  not  thus  be  resolved  into  a  negative  ? 

And  does  not  this  suggest  many  things  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
negative  to  man — how  that  absence  is  his  highest  Being  and  possession  ? 
This  surely  answers  to  the  defect — or  negative — affirmed  of  genius.  And 
of  course,  this  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  the  attainment  of  truth  : 
to  be  simply  guided  by  the  facts  ;  passively  led  by  them  to  the  convic- 
tion they  demand.  We  see  a  typical  instance  in  the  definitions  of  geo- 
metry ;  evidently  thus  formed  (and  by  a  setting  aside  of  sense,  clearly 
due  to  some  one  in  whom  the  sense-impression  was  at  a  minimum). 
This  is,  indeed,  the  casting  out  of  the  subjective  element.  One  sees  all 
this  process  for  this  end. 

May  we  not  see,  too,  how  all  this  comes  from  the  union  of  different 
faculties  in  man :  from  his  true  knowledge  being  in  the  united  operation 
of  several,  this  alternation  is  the  necessary  process  ? 

The  extent  and  constancy  with  which  liberty  (religious  liberty,  e.  g.) 
has  been  suppressed,  in  all  countries,  and  almost  every  age,  is  very 
striking :  we  cannot  help  asking  why  this  has  been  ?  And  may  we  not 
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see,  in  the  law  of  positive  denial,  an  answer  ?     That  is,  is  not  this  free- 
dom, in  the  sense  of  diversity — of  absence  of  unity  and  necessity — to  be 
done  away  ?     The  '  positive  denial '  is  to  be,  by  perfected  knowledge 
and  perfected  love.     And  so  that  tyranny  was  the  negative  denial ;  and 
must  have  been ;  for,  without  the  tendencies  leading  men  to  that,  they 
would  have  lacked  the  forces,  the  impulses,  leading  and  enabling  them 
to  attain  the  other.     Here,  surely,  is  the  cause  of  all  negative  denials  : 
the  powers  which  effect  the  positive  must  produce  that  negative,  in  the 
earlier  (the  imperfect)  state  of  things.     And  thus  we  see  how  there 
comes,  from  this  negative  denial,  a  custom  of  looking  on  that  which  is 
thus  denied,  as  being  itself  a  positive  good ;  instead  of  needing  to  be 
rightly  denied.     It  is  thus  men  have  come  to  be  proud  of  sectarian 
freedom,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  connect  the  '  economical '  relations  of  men  (in  re- 
spect to  service)  with  the  idea  of  the  physical  forces.  Thus,  the  giving 
a  man  a  claim  to  labour  (or  service)  from  others,  makes  him  like  a  body 
containing  force.  And  then,  is  not  this  suggested  :  that  the  activity  in 
human  life  comes  from  claiming  ;  in  Nature,  from  imparting  ?  Is  an 
inverse  relation  established  here  ?  Or  are  there  not,  in  human  society, 
the  three  states  exhibited,  answering  to  those  in  Nature  : — equilibrium 
(neither  claim  nor  debt)  ;  possession  of  claim  ;  and  indebtedness  ?  Do 
not  these  answer  to  the  passive  state,  to  tension  from  latent  force,  and 
and  to  tension  of  a  negative  kind  (as  it  were)  ?  Thus  all  this  social  or- 
ganization brings  man,  as  its  result,  into  a  parallelism  to  the  physical 
world ;  and  so  an  indication  of  the  negative,  in  respect  to  man,  appears. 
This,  which  takes  place  spontaneously  in  Nature — these  active  relations 
which  effect  themselves,  as  it  were — man  has  to  provide  laws  to  effect. 
He  has  to  employ  a  special  force  to  ensure  that  being  which  is  by  its 
own  force,  as  it  were,  in  physical  Nature.  And  is  there  not  an  indic- 
ation of  the  same  thing  in  what  Bastiat  notices  :  that  the  '  utility  '  of 
Nature  is  given  gratuitously — man  needs  return.  Surely  it  proves  the 
minus  there. 

Bastiat  says,  '  property  is  only  in  services ' :  but  do  we  not  see  how 
naturally  there  would  arise  the  tendency  to  get  individual  wealth  by 
obstructing  the  gratuitous  utilities  ?   This  cannot  well  be  done  with  air, 
but  it  can  be  in  respect  to  land.     And  has  not  this  general  tendency  a 
wide  bearing  ?     Does  it  not  sugges't  much  respecting  our  dealing  by  self, 
and  self-interests  ?     And  the  attempts  by  legislation  to  encourage  agri- 
culture— always  injuring  it — are  not  these  also  very  suggestive  ?     Is 
not  the  pursuit  of  self-pleasure  much  the  same  :  preventing,  instead  of 
obtaining,  the  object  ?  and  will  it  not  also  be  cured  ? 

The  parallel  between  the  economic  social  organization  and  the  animal 
organization,  presents  further  points  of  interest.     Thus,  labour  (effort) 
is  like  force ;  capable  of  being  put  into  things  :  an  article  with  value  is 
like  force-containing  substance  [like  an  organic  substance,  in  this]. 
'  Value '  is  like  tension.     Then  there  arises  another  thought.— Bastiat 
shows  that  effort  is  by  the  negative  ;  that  value  represents  and  arises 
from  the  negative  which  pertains  to  man :  does  not  this  suggest  again 
how  '  force '  should  be  esteemed  a  negative  ?     Or  is  there  an  inverse  re- 
lation to  be  seen  in  the  social  and  the  physical  ?     What,  in  the  latter, 
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answers  to  competition  ?     Again  :  the  constituent  individuals,  like  the 
*  atoms '  in  the  organic,  are  themselves  the  sources  of  the  force. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  seems  to  be  this  : — Bastiat  proves  well 
enough  (p.  21,  &c.)  that  society  is  an  organization.  'Could  such  phe- 
nomena have  been  witnessed  unless  society  had  a  natural  and  wise  or- 
ganization, which  acts,  as  it  were,  unknown  to  us  ?  '  Not  only  is  the 
proof  here  of  men  doing  what  they  are  not  conscious  of  doing,  very 
clear,  but  another  inference  follows,  which  it  is  strange  has  been  over- 
looked, and  which  is  indeed  the  very  foundation-question  of  Life.  He 
goes  on  to  say  :  individuals  '  are  themselves  the  very  end  and  object  of 
the  mechanism ;  since  it  is  into  individual  pains  and  enjoyments  that 
the  whole  definitely  resolves  itself.'  But  the  very  proof  of  an  '  organ- 
ization '  composed  of  these  individuals  disproves  this,  and  establishes 
the  contrary.  An  *  organization '  exists  for  ends  beyond  its  constitu- 
ents :  either  ends  beyond  itself,  or  at  least  for  ends  pertaining  to  it  as 
a  whole.  What  follows  from  this  demonstration  of  an  organization  is, 
that  the  individual  objects,  pleasures,  benefits,  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  ends.  And  thus  is  given  the  demonstration  most  needed ;  viz.,  that 
all  these  individual  pleasures,  pains  and  activities,  exist  for  an  end  be- 
yond themselves — for  an  end  that  concerns  the  whole  ;  one  that  is  en- 
acted by,  and  is  directed  upon,  the  whole  human  race. 

So  we  see,  then,  all  our  individual  life  is  lived  for  a  human  end.  It 
is  this  fact  which  political  economists  overlook,  while  they  demonstrate 
it ;  and  the  overlooking  of  this  it  is  that  spoils  their  science,  even 
as  it  spoils  human  life.  The  end  and  object,  the  whole  final  cause, 
being  left  out,  what  but  confusion,  which  the  beautiful  '  framework ' 
does  but  make  worse  and  more  confusing,  can  result  ?  This  then,  would 
rectify  political  economy :  it  has  the  clue  -in  its  own  hands  ;  it  needs 
only  to  use  its  own  possessions.  But  it  would  also  rectify  life.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  the  fact  should  come  iato  consciousness — that  what  is 
done  should  be  consciously  done ;  the  true  and  real  end  become  the 
conscious  end. 

We  have  seen  this,  indeed,  as  a  law :  that  things  are  first  done  un- 
conscionsly,  then  consciously ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  done  consci- 
ously until  a  preparation  is  made  for  it :  that  the  attempt  fails,  and 
does  evil,  when  premature.  And  the  necessity  is  that  it  should  be 
seen  that  the  thing  is  done-,  e.  g.,  the  scientific  man  acts  consciously 
on  motion  not  ceasing ;  before,  there  were  attempts  to  make  it  not 
cease.  So  there  have  been  attempts  to  cause  the  world  to  be  re- 
deemed. 

Again,  in  respect  to  society  being  an  '  organization ' :  there  is  proof 
given  by  this  that  there  is  some  organic  connection  between  different 
men,  altho'  we  do  not  see  it. 

Is  not  our  not  seeing  it  due  to  our  perception  being  of  (confined  to) 
men  as  physical ;  in  which  merely  apparent  view  there  is  not  any  true- 
connection  '(  Is  not  the  absence  of  such  connection  the  proof,  as  it 
were,  that  that  is  not  the  truth  of  the  case  ?  there  should  be  no  link 
between  men  physically  (parental  descent  excepted),  even  as  there 
should  be  no  action  in  a  phenomenon.  And  the  question  whether  there- 
is  such  link  or  not,  is  to  be  decided  not  by  impression,  but  by 
evidence. 

Now   in  reference   to  this  connection,   we  of  course  view  it  by  the 
9,  Politics.     See  p.  169. 
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analogy  of  the  physical  organism.  This  latter  we  perceive  as  one ;  but 
Can  we  not  well  conceive  a  converse  mode  of  apprehension,  which  should 
show  us  the  human  race  as  an  organization,  and  the  organic  body  as  not 
such  ?  Might  one  not  see  the  elements  of  a  living  body  as  seeming  like 
disconnected  individual  particles,  and  wonder  at  the  >proofs  of  their 
union  in  one,  even  as  we  do  at  the  proofs  of  the  social  oneness  ? 

That  is  to  say,  surely  there  is  some  respect,  in  which  these  elements 
of  the  body  do  not  possess  that  obvious  connection  :  they  are  united 
in  some,  not  in  others.  Or  might  not  a  non-perception  give  it : 
might  not  a  view  from  within  omit  it  ?  * 

Comparing  the  social  with  the  physical  organization,  one  notes  how 
the  latter  consists  of  ever  new  elements  introduced  from  the  surround- 
ing world  :  and  this  suggests  whether  it  may  be  thus  with  man — 
whether  the  '  individuals '  are  ever  new  elements  (components)  intro- 
duced from  the  world  (not  physical)  around  ?  Would  not  this  thought, 
help  us  towards  understanding  the  relation  of  the  savage,  the  degraded, 
races  ?  May  they  be  '  components  '  introduced,  and  ready  to  be  used, 
as  it  were  ?  Is  it  they  who  constitute  the  fund  from  which  the  more 
advanced  races  are  replenished  ?  Do  they  become  the  civilized  com- 
munities ? 

Political  economy  is  clearly  made  (like  all  science)  by  the  recognition 
of  the  unperceived.  This  is  so  in  detail ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  it 
not  distorted  for  want  of  the  same  thing  ?  Does  it  not  need,  as 
a  whole,  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  an  '  unperceived  '  ? 

Thinking  of  how,  in  American  public  life,  the  lower  elements  of  the 
body  politic  rise  to  the  surface,  and,  in  a  sense,  obtain  the  rule  :   may 
not  a  law  be  traced  here  ?     See  how,  in  our  scientific  age,  the  lower 
elements  of  our  moral  constitution  come  to  the  surface,  and  rule.     Are 
not  these  two  the  same  in  their  nature  and  prediction  ?     Is  not  that 
social  condition  a  necessary  '  suppression '  ?  [even  as  science  suppressed 
philosophy,  and  heroism  therewith].     Do  we  not   see,  then,   the  true 
line  of  advance?     The  old  European  constitutions  are  organizations 
which  are  '  imperfect. ' 


The  tracing  of  Puritanism  in  its  relation  to  Asceticism,  and  the  in- 
tense commercial  spirit  which  has  followed  it  (the  recognition,  i.  e.,  of 
an  '  organic '  connection  between  them)  ;  and  then  again  the  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  to  a  preceding  science,  and  the 
natural  '  organization '  (of  society)  flowing  from  it — 

Tor  we  must  not  overlook  the  wonderful  force  and  vitality  in  that 
(and  other  Eastern)  systems  of  'social  organization.'  See  how  they 
have  lasted  and  ruled,  und  developed  not  a  despicable  life,  so  long ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  absence  of  Christianity ;  nay,  weighted  and  en- 
cumbered with  a  perverse  mythology.  The  secret  here  is  surely 
worth  studying ;  and  if  it  be  found  in  any  part  to  rest  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  the  illusion  of  our  experience,  then  how  interesting  it 
would  be  to  find  that  this  belongs  truly  to  Christianity  also.  What 
a  promise  it  gives  of  united  fruits,  of  results  that  might  seem 
hopeless. 

And,  by  the  bye,  what  a  new  interest  and  significance  Christianity 
1,  History. 
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itself  acquires — as  an  element  in  human  history,  or  as  a  revelation 
of  human  truth — if  we  recognize  it  as  being  truly  a  re-affirmation  of 
that  doctrine,  or  exposition  of  the  true  meaning  and  the  right  ap- 
plication  of  that  fact ;  as  joining  on  to,   and   re-asserting,   that. 
Nay,  does  not  the  suggestion  occur,  whether  that  old  doctrine  of 
the  East  be  not  a  vestige  of  original  '  revelation  '  ? 
• — does  not  the  perception  of  such  relations  as  these  hold  out  the  hope 
of  a  real  and  perfect  human  history:  i-  e.,  an  exhibition  of  the  whole 
course  of  man  as  an  illustration  and  result  of  his  nature  ? 

And  a  thought  like  this  suggests  itself:  whether  that  entire  course 
may  not  be  seen  from  this  point  of  view : — the  existence  of  an  altruistic 
Being  of  man,  but  wanting ;  and  the  negation  of  it  exhibited  in  the 
self-element  in  men ;  and  this  ruling  and  prevailing,  more,  or  less  ex- 
clusively, but  with  a  perpetual  struggle,  and  with  a  definite  and  cer- 
tainly determined  end  ?  And  then  again,  one  can  deal  with  the  intel- 
lectual history;  seeing  what  intellect  is— how  it  comes  by  negation, 
rests  on  sense  as  positive  non-perception,  and  is  a  progress  through 
inversion. 

In  reference  to  the  three  terms  of  asceticism,  puritanism,  and  '  com- 
mercial mania,'  the  connection  between  them,  if  it  exist,  must  give  the 
'  law  '  of  innumerable  other  cases  also.  And  is  not  there  a  parallel  in 
the  classic  thought,  the  mediaBval  thought,  and  science  ? 

Especially  we  may  think  what  is  to  come  after :  evidently  this  '  com- 
mercial mania '  is  not  an  end.  May  not  something  very  good  be  ready 
to  come  from  it,  even  as  from  our  science  ? 

Surely  one  feels  a  likeness  between  some  at  least  of  the  corresponding 
terms.     Science  well  corresponds  with  the  'commercial  mania';  and 
puritanism   with  the   mediaeval  (early   Christian)    mode  of  thought 
(losing,  as  it  did,  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  ancient  speculation,  and 
becoming  bound  in  superstition,  and  devoted  to  forms  and  terms)  :  and 
asceticism  seems  to  find  its  parallel  in  the  classic  thought.     Then— if 
there  be  this  parallel — may  we  not  learn  what  is  to  succeed,  and  come 
out  of,  the  commercial  mode  of  life,  by  what  comes  from  science  ? 

So  we  should  have  a  guide  what  to  expect,  what  to  seek  for,  as  the 
result  and  fruit  of  our  social  system  ?  Is  it  not  preparing  for  something 
sublimely  good,  even  as  science  conducts  to  a  philosophy  which  is  wholly 
religious  ?  May  we  not  be,  indeed,  upon  the  very  brink  of  this,  unlike 
it  as  it  seems  ?-r-even  as  science  seemed  every  day  to  grow  darker,  more 
mechanical,  more  anti-religious. 

There  comes  an  interesting  question  here : — why  was  medieval 
thought  necessarily  interposed  between  ancient  thought  and  science ; 
and  puritanism  between  asceticism  and  the  commercial  mania  ?  What 
law  is  shown  ?  what  '  terms '  are  they  ?  Can  we  see  that  mediaeval 
thought  (scholasticism,  &c.)  is  a  true  opposite  of  ancient  philosophy, 
as  puritanism  is  of  asceticism  ?  May  we  see  how  the  commercial 
system  has  fulfilled  some  necessary  conditions,  as  science  has  ? — the 
development  of  the  industrial  system  being  equivalent  to  the  '  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomenon  ? ' 

May  not  a  necessary  connection  be  traced,  in  the  large  outlines  of 
human  thought,  perhaps  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  puritanism  with  as- 
ceticism? as,  e.g.,  why  science  could  not  have  existed  in  the  pre- 
christian  times  by  virtue  of  its  bearing  on  religion— its  opposition  to 
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the  emotional  faculties — needing  a  separate  development  of  religion 
first  ?  Thus,  there  was  the  old  philosophy — the  religion  and  the  thought 
mixed  up  together  (and  not  '  differentiated ')  :  this  could  not  have  de- 
veloped, hy  reason  of  the  elements  which  human  nature  contains,  with- 
out a  process  which  may  perhaps  he  regarded  as  one  of  'analysis.' 
There  succeeded  the  introduction  of  religion,  as  a  distinct  sphere  and 
subject,  embodied  in  the  early  Christian  literature,  which  is  essentially 
religious  (even  superstitious).  This,  going  on,  made  the  origin  of  sci- 
ence possible ;  because  religion,  having  thus  its  distinct  sphere,  science 
could  exist  without  being  fatal  to  it,  which  in  the  former  case  could  not 
have  been.  In  other  words,  science  could  not  have  arisen  at  all. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  another  instance  here  of  the  law  of  sup- 
pression for  restoration  ?  May  there  not  come  a  restoration  (perfected) 
of  that  old  union  and  identification  of  all  thought  and  investigation 
with  religion? 

So  that  in  fact,  little  as  it  seems  the  case,  the  men  of  science  owe  to  the 
theologians  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence  of  their  sphere  of  oc- 
cupation. 

"  The  clan  is  the  next  stage  of  social  '  organization '  to  the  patri- 
archal "  :  this  suggests  again  the  parallel  of  social  (or  political)  and  or- 
ganic '  morphology.'     The  first  stages  are  an  agglomeration  of  several 
'  individuals '  (as  of  '  cells ')  grouped  round  a  '  parent,'  or  with  a  '  head ' 
differentiated.     Then  does  the  more  complex  structure  arise  similarly  in 
each  case  ?     Can  one  see  the  effect  of  limit  in  the  social  condition  ? 
— even  of  limit  from  without,  as  by  other  neighboring  tribes  ?  or  of 
limit  arising  from  its  own  structure  ? 

Or  can  we  see,  in  another  direction,  how  society  might  become  or- 
ganized by  the  arising  of  negatives  in  it :  as  the  cavities,  vessels,  aper- 
tures, skeleton,  &c.,  in  the  organic)  ? — how,  by  limitation  and  growth, 
certain  parts  might  become  put  aside,  and  a  l  structure '  so  introduced  ? 

May  not  the  era  of  Greek  civilization  be  thought  of  as  answering  to 
that  early  stage  in  the  child's  life  when  sight  developes  and  touch  does 
not — at  least  not  sufficiently  to  embarrass  it ;  for  sight  is  much  sooner 
developed  in  the  child,  as  the  intellect  in  the  human  race  is  before  the 
moral  sense.     The  Greek  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  moral  sense — it 
was  not  sufficiently  in  his  consciousness.     But  then,  after  this  time,  in 
the  infant,  does  not  touch  begin  to  perplex  it  ?  does  it  not  then  grow 
thoughtful  ?     So  our  later  age  has  been  oppressed  by  moral  problems  ; 
the  moral  sense  developed  (the  subordination  of  intellect  not  being  un- 
derstood) has  caused  embarrassment  and  sadness. 

Is  it  as  the  ages  immediately  preceding  science  were  embarrassed  by 
the  awakening  intellect  ?  Were  not  those  endless  scholastic  discus- 
sions proofs  of  this  ? 

This  oppression  by  moral  mystery  which  characterizes  recent  ages  pre- 
dicts, and  means,  the  coming  into  its  true  place  and  rule  of  the  higher 
faculty;  and  so,  just  at  the  right  time,  comes  in  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  phenomenalness,  to  put  the  intellect  in  its  place  of  '  sight '  ? 

If  man  has  his  sight  and  touch,  and  we  feel  the  sight- world  to  be  the 
world — if  this  be  the  true  thought  of  our  whole  state — then  is  there 
not  in  it  some  actual  resemblance  to  dreams  ?     Has  not  man,  also,  his 
dreams ;  in  which  the  true  is  lost  also  to  him,  and   he  feels  altogether 
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wrongly :  feels,  what  is  not  even  a  true  '  appearance  '  ?  Are  such  times 
to  be  found  ? 

Looking  back  on  this  age  as  the  morally  dark  age,  future  times  will 
think  it  great :  will  see  that  they  owe  to  it  a  debt  as  real  as  to  any 
other — viz.,  its  culture  of  the  heart.     And  they  will  feel,  too,  what  wag 
suffered  and  sacrificed  for  that  work :  it  will  appear  as  a  sublime  sacri- 
fice, surely.     Nay,  is  it  not  so  ?  ought  we  not  to  know  it  so,  now  ? 
And  this  sanctifies  and  justifies  it.     Because  sacrifice  is   the  life  :   that 
makes  this  age,  with  all  its  evil,  glorious — yea,  '  all  glorious  within.' 

And  the  future  will  see  and  feel  this  too  :  that  it  has  been  true  sacri- 
fice, and  sacrifice  for  them',  i.  e.,  they  will  see  that  the  men  of  this  age 
have  not  been  morally  bad ;  that  they  have  been  crushed  and  hampered, 
and  unable  to  apply  their  moral  instincts — not  unwilling :  even  as  in  the 
scientifically  dark  age,  men  were  anything  but  really  wanting  or  weak, 
intellectually.  And  this  idea  of  this  age  agrees  with  what  has  been 
widely  felt  respecting  it :  that  people  are  really  quite  good  enough  to 
live  immensely  better  lives — that  practice  falls  far  short  of  willingness ; 
that  not  only  our  habits,  but  our  opinions,  prevent  and  forbid  us  from 
worthy  action.  This,  surely,  could  not  have  been  said  of  any  other 
age. 

Is  not  the  work  of  the  present  age. the  preparing  the  moral  sense  for 
its  future  place :  even  as  the  '  dark  ages '  prepared  the  intellect  for  its 
work  in  science  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  develope  the  senses  ?  [Is  not 
the  special  work  of  each  age  to  be  seen ;  and  will  not  the  whole  consti- 
tute a  chain,  like  the  zoological  ?] 

This  suggests  itself  here  :  the  two  lines  of  growth  and  development, 
in  zoology,  go  on  contemporaneously,  tho'  separate  (as  in  reptiles  and 
birds).  Is  it  so  in  the  mental  life  ?  e.  g.,  now  is  there  not  develop- 
ment— organization,  intension — in  respect  to  the  moral  sense,  and  a 
corresponding  growth — expansion — in  science  ?  Do  we  not  see  these 
two  are  both  needed  for  the  future  ?  nay,  is  not  the  recognition  of 
the  '  actual '  the  union  of  them  ?  Then  see :  there  is  a  growth  of 
one  kind,  a  development  of  another,  progressing  together,  apparently 
most  diverse,  yet  mutually  subservient  to,  and  to  be  swallowed  up 
in,  a  third  ? 

Then  is  there  a  clue  here  to  zoology  ? — In  our  own  life  there  is 
growth  in  respect  to  that  which  was  developed  in  the  age  before  :  is 
it  so  in  the  animal  process  ?  'Thus,  is  the  reptile,  in  any  special 
sense,  a  growth  in  reference  to  that  which  was  developed  in  the  ar- 
ticulata  ?  Is  there  a  correspondence  in  the  two  spheres  ?  One  should 
think,  too,  what  was  the  growth,  or  extension,  in  the  age  in  which 
the  intellect  was  developed  ?  This  I  do  not  see  ;  but  surely  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  these  two  must,  in  every  age,  be  looked  for. 

One  sees  the  necessity  for  the  periods  of  development,  or  culture,  of 
any  power,  being  periods  of  its  practical  non-use,  in  the  experience  of  our 
own  age.  See  how,  in  being  so  absorbed  in  the  use  of  our  intellect,  in 
science,  its  culture  is  neglected  ;  it  has  become,  as  intellect,  paralyzed  : 
needing  to  be  subordinated  to  moral  sense,  to  regain  any  vigor ;  because 
needing  that  in  order  to  be  put  to  use.  This  is  very  remarkable  ;  tho' 
the  practical  reason  of  it  is  evident  enough :  but  it  proves  well  how 
needful  it  is  for  any  faculty  to  be  kept  inoperative  for  its  '  culture '  to 
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proceed.     In  a  word,  is  it  not  the  same  as  we  see  in  morphology — that 
extension  and  intension  are  complements,  and  cannot  co-exist  (i.  e.,  with 
reference  to  the  same  elements)  ?     The  moral  sense,  freely  working  (as 
intellect  now  in  science),  would  fail  to  be  developed.     This  abeyance — 
this  limit,  in  a  word — is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  development. 
Does  not  this  bear  on  the  development  of  the  animal  races — through 
limit,  and  instinct?     Is  there,  as  it  were,  the  working  of  any  'in- 
stinct '  to  be  seen  in  the  mental  order  ?     Is  this  another  aspect  of 
that  idea,  that  if  things  would  only  go  well  enough  not  to  be  felt  bad 
by  us,  there  were  no  improvement  possible  to  man  ? 

In  respect  to  this  being  the  '  morally  dark  age,'  think  of  the  story 
of  Lady  Godiva.     "Whether  true,  or  merely  legendary,  does  it  not  show 
how  different  that  age  was  ?     Could  we  imagine  such  a  thing  done,  by 
a  lady,  now  ? — not  on    account  of  the   greater  delicacy  of  modern 
thought  (which,  indeed,  is  not  proved)  :  but  that  any  lady  should  for  a 
moment  think  such  a  sacrifice  might  be  made  ?     There  must  have  been  a 
totally  different  thought  of  life  then.     "Was  not  her  act,  too,  deeply, 
profoundly,  like  Christ's  ?  consenting  to  that  which  is  as  if  a  moral  de- 
gradation.    See  how  she  did  that  which  scarcely  the  most  degraded 
woman  would  do. 

How  this  applies  to  the  general  not-resisting  :  how  the  highest  good 
seems  only  possible  in  that  which  also  might  be  utterest  evil. 
Look  at  the  bearing  of  this  on  our  own  age  :  see  how  the  '  good '  now 
do  what  (if  seen  as  it  is)  only  the  most  utterly  and  profoundly  selfish 
could  do.     They  do  it — really  and  truly,  tho'  not  with  equal  clearness 
of  apprehension  — as  Godiva  did  what  only  a  shameless  woman  other- 
wise could  do.     Is  not  the  parallel  clear  ?     These  people  do  not  act  thus 
with  their  eyes  open,  as  it  were :  they  are  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 
with  the  good  meaning,  do  the  thing  that  were  else  utterly  bad. 

And  our  indignation  is  right,  remember  :  as  his  would  have  been  who 
should  have  witnessed  Godiva,  not  understanding. 

Is  it  not  sublime  to  see  this  ? — The  thing  needed  is  done  ;  sometimes 
consciously  by  us,  sometimes  not  so :  but  God  takes  care  it  be  done.  Is 
there  not  here  the  key  to  all : — '  they  know  not  what  they  do  '  ? 

And  how  glorious  is  the  thought  of  this  age  as  involuntarily  subject- 
ing us  to  moral  degradation :  not  sinfully,  but  by  loss  imposed  upon  us. 
How  exactly  it  parallels  our  life  to  Christ's :  that  is  what  he  under- 
went, too,  for  us. 

In  reference  to  this  as  the  '  morally  dark  age,'  is  there  not  also  this 
parallel:  viz.,  between  the  control  over  opinion  in  those  days — the  re- 
pression of  dissent  from  accepted  modes  of  thought — and  the  control 
over  action  now :  the  repression  of  all  deviation  from  accepted  modes  of 
living  ?     And  so  there  is  a  new  meaning  in  this  present  fact ;  a  new 
significance  in  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  yoke  of  uniformity 
in  behaviour  that  is  imposed.      Surely  the  mode  in  which  it  comes  is  in 
each  case  the  same ;  its  root,  use,  and  meaning,  similar  : — the  coercion 
being  partly  cause,  partly  effect  of,  the  non-use  of  the  faculty  ? 

One  must  take  especial  note  of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  faculty 
that  is  being  developed  from  being  at  the  same  time  applied,  in  each 
case  (intellect  and  moral  nature).     For  one  thing,  the  very  greatness  of 
the  demands  would  prevent,  until  the  time  was  come ;  the  very  fact  of 
the  clearer  perception  making  the  resistance  greater.     And  then  again, 
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the  growing  mass,  so  to  speak,  of  that  on  which  it  has  to  operate ;  the 
growing  amount  of  observation  (in  respect  to  intellect) ;  the  growing 
complexity  and  closeness  of  the  moral  and  social  relations,  in  respect  to 
action,  all  serve  to  prevent  the  '  application '  of  such  developing  faculty. 
What  was  the  true  agent  in  the  advance  of  the  c  dark  ages '  to  the 
use  of  the  intellect  ? — will  it  not  be  essentially  a  parallel  one  that  will 
help  us  to  the  use  of  our  moral  powers  ?  What  real  part  in  it  had  the 
revival  of  Greek  literature  ? — the  example  of  former  times  ?  What  part 
will  such  an  influence  have  for  us  ?  Must  we  not,  indeed,  from  this 
present,  learn  what  that  past  was  ? 

This  was  suggested  by  L E 's  '  Blind  and  their  Leaders' — 

The  work  that  is  wanted  to  be  done  now  is  not  as  it  was  in  Luther's 
day ;  when  there  was,  perhaps,  among  the  religious  leaders,  real  inten- 
tional vice,  and  wrong-doing  known  and  conscious :  then,  of  course,  re- 
buke was  the  right  course.  But  now  the  case  is  different :  our  'leaders'  are 
not  depraved,  or  wilfully  misleading  or  corrupting  ;  they  are  seeking  the 
right.  The  matter  with  them — with  us — is,  that  we  are  embarrassed, 
shackled,  and  do  not  know  how  to  do  better.  The  cases  differ  ;  and  so 
what  is  wanted  is  different.  We  want  light :  truer  apprehensions,  juster 
ways  of  thinking,  are  what  we  need.  This  is  the  demand,  evidently  ; 
(one  naturally  belonging  to  the  '  morally  dark  age.')  And  this  is  proved 
especially  by  the  fact  of  those  who  administer  the  rebukes  being  just  as 
much  in  the  dark  still. 

Luther,  observe,  rebuked  sharply,  and  quite  rightly ;  but  he  did  riot 

find  himself  in  the  dark. 

It  is  surely  good  to  see  how  the  character  of  the  age  (the  morally 
dark)  shows  the  remedy,  the  treatment,  the  help,  it  needs — more  light. 

It  is  just  as,  in  the  '  dark  age,'  men  did  not  need  to  be  told  to  use 

their  intellect,  but  to  be  shown  how. 

In  reference  to  the  advance  of  men  being  by  the  suppression  of  the 
imperfect,  see  how  that  superficial  goodness  (which  is  suppressed)  an- 
swers to  that  superficial  '  truth '  of  intellect  which  sense  suppresses.  So 
chivalry,  e.  g. — that  imperfect  exaltation  of  woman,  and  'honor,' — is 
surely  parallel  to  the  old  speculative  philosophy. 

Did  it,  like  that,  involve  a  negative  denial  of  that  very  thing  to  the 
yoke  of  which  it  was  subjected  ?  at  once  submitting  to  bondage  and 
claiming  an  arbitrary  freedom  ? 

By  the  bye,  the  idea  of  the  two  lines  of  progress — the  line  of  organ- 
ization and  the  line  of  growth — being  necessary  (in  human  history  as  in 
zoology),  has  an  important  bearing  on  history.     We  see  it  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  Eastern  races,  and  their  stagnant  condition.     These  are  the 
'  line  of  organization ' ;  and,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  are  con- 
fined, as  it  were,  to  that.     Reaching  its  limit  at  any  time,  there  can 
only  come  stagnation  there ;  but  that  does  not  mean  hopelessness,  nor 
even  decay,  save  as  decay  is  the  source  of  rejuvenescence.     But  the  in- 
compatability  of  the  two  lines  is  surely  strikingly  shown  in  their  fate. 
The  '  growth '  must  be  separate ;  it  cannot  be  (is  not,  at  least)  done  by 
them ;  even  tho',  for  want  of  it,  they  seem  to  be  given  over  to  mere 
loss  and  waste.    There  is  also  a  parallel  consequence  in  this  perception : 
viz.,  in  respect  to  the  attempt  to  raise  the  Easterns — it  is  not  to  be 
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done  by  transferring  our  progress  to  them,  as  seems  so  natural  to  us  to 
do  ;  not  by  trying  to  supersede  their  position  by  ours,  but  the  very  re- 
verse—by ours  (not  artificially,  but  in  its  very  development)  taking  on 
theirs  ;  assuming,  rising  up  into,  that  '  organization.'  Then  both  will 
be  one.  And  this  our  Western  thought  will  do,  and  does,  in  the  accept- 
ance of  that  fundamental  thought — so  old  and  so  radical  in  the  East — 
of  the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical. 

But  the  error  that  is  made  when  it  is  thought  this  excludes,  or  is 
hostile  to,  the  theologic  element,  is  very  strikingly  shown  when  we  think 
how  emphatically  theological  the  whole  tone  of  Eastern  thought  is,  and 
has  been.  It  is  by  accepting  and  putting  on  that,  that  the  West  is  to 
subdue  and  appropriate  the  East.  For  this  is  the  destiny  :  the  line  of 
growth  does  absorb  the  line  of  development.  So  the  Judaic  line  ab- 
sorbed the  Gentile.  Now  here,  however,  is  a  curious  point ;  a  converse 
relation  of  things  in  successive  periods  :  the  line  of  growth  in  Judaism 
was  evidently  theologic ;  and  in  it  the  theologic  absorbed  that  which  was 
not  so.  But  the  line  of  growth  now  is  the  not-theologic,  and  that  is  to 
absorb  an  essentially  theologic,  in  the  East.  Curious  too,  in  Judaism  it 
was  the  line  of  growth  came  from  the  East. 

Is  this  really  so  :  is  Judaism  the  line  of  gjowth  ?  If  so,  surely  its 
special  character  should  be  traceable  from  this :  it  should  be  such  as 
it  is  bccavse  that  was  the  necessary  form  of  the  line  of  growth. 

As  in  zoology  :  each  group  is  what  it  is  as  being  the  necessary  form 
of  one  or  other  line,  at  that  stage,  and  may  be  so  seen  necessary, 
and  understood. 

So  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  human  life : — as  now,  e.  g.,  our 
European  intellectual  development  is  (what  it  is,  as  being)  the  ne- 
cessary form,  at  this  stage,  of  the  line  of  growth. 

Is  there  evidence  of  an  approximation  of  the  later  stages  of  Judaism 
and  Gentile  philosophy,  analogous  to  that  of  European  philosophy  now, 
to  Eastern  thought  ? 

In  respect  to  Judaism  and  the  Gentile  systems  as  the  lines  of  growth 
and  development,  are  they  not  characteristic  in  this  :  that  the  Gentile 
system  was  incapable  of  advancing — that  it  came  to  a  final  stage  and 
end,  and  could  not  improve  or  grow,  being  merely  effete  ;  while  in  Ju- 
daism there  was  the  power  of  advance  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fair  problem :  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  developments,  to 
find  the  germs,  the  elements,  of  Christianity.  In  this  light,  the  re- 
markable absence  of  what  we  mean  by  the  moral  element — the  non-de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  duty,  or  of  law,  in  the  Gentile  world — grow 
more  significant.  Surely  this  absence  was  right :  it  was  destined  to 
furnish  the  element  of  liberty,  of  free  choice  ;  thus  its  part  was  effected 
thro'  that  negative  character.  So,  too,  in  respect  to  its  idolatry ;  its 
sensuous  idea  of  God :  Judaism  having  parallel  defects.  So  there  was 
law  without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  a  law ;  each  a  +  and  a  — . 

The  separation  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  age  from  the  prac- 
tical life — that  delicacy  and  elevation,  which  stand  as  it  were  '  dehors 
du  temps ' — this  is  again  a  law.  It  is  only  thus  it  can  become  what  it 
is  destined  to  become ;  can  attain  such  refinement  and  elevation. 

It  is  as  theory  must  ever  be  separated  from  the  practical ;  as  seen  so 
evidently  in  geometry :  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  two  lines  of  zoology 
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also ;  it  is  by  the  separation  the  development  becomes  so  high.  So  the 
'  morally  dark  age '  has  its  explanation  and  analogue  here  also. 
As  I  have  said  :  we  must  keep  our  thought  of  right,  &c.,  distinct  from 
what  we  or  others  do,  or  can  do ;  otherwise  it  is  inevitably  degraded. 
The  thought  and  sentiment  of  this  age  is  better,  for  that  reason.     In 
some  others,  was  it  not  kept  lower,  by  its^  union  with  practice  ? 

See,  e.  g.,  how  general  now  is  the  recognition  of  the  idea  that  self- 
sacrifice  for  others  is  the  good :  unbound  by  practice,  the  heart  has  been 
able  to  speak.  And  the  separation,  too,  is  only  for  perfecting ;  it  is  sure 
to  lead  to  reunion.  Also,  it  is  thus  simply  a  case  of  '  suppression,'  for 
restoration.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  anticipation  (the  first 
union),  suppression  (the  separation),  and  the  fulfilling.  Also,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  part  effected  by  the  other  line  :  how  it  gives  the  con- 
ditions for  making  the  higher  development  available. 

Is  there  not,  in  respect  to  every  form  and  mode  of  man's  life — in  re- 
spect to  every  '  good '  in  him — this  two-fold  course  :  of  a  right  (or 
good)  without  its  proper  basis,  and  a  repudiation  of  that  good.    Should 
we  not  look  out  for  it  everywhere,  either  co-existing  or  successive,  and 
be  able  to  be  guided  by  its  indications  ? 

And  for  each  line  to  have  its  full  perfecting,  is  it  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  ?   The  development  of  the  '  material ' 
wants  carrying  out,  unimpeded  by  theoretical  morals  ;  as  those  need  to  be 
unimpeded  by  practical  applications.  The  separation  is  needed  on  both 
hands.     We  see  how,  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  the  ethical  nature 
of  man  did  impede  his  material  progress.     Here,  also,  is  there  not  a 
law  ?  did  not  the  separation  occur,  as  it  were,  on  that  side  first ;  and 
does  it  not  always  ?     Is  it  not  the  line  of  growth  that  always  first  se- 
parates itself,  and  goes  on  apart  ?     So  that  the  other  does  not  so  much 
'separate,'  as  is  cast  off. 

See  how  ourscience  and  material  progress  have  freed  themselves  from 
restraint — superstitious,  or  narrowly  puritan — until  the  gap  has  be- 
come so  utter :  there  being,  at  first,  good  reason  ;  viz.,  in  the  very 
imperfection  of  the  other. 

So  the  '  line  of  growth '  should  be  first :  indeed,  does  not  the  possibility 
of  perfecting  the  '  line  of  development '  come  by  the  parting  off  of  the 
other  ?  We  see  it  well  in  morals  and  the  practical  life. 

Do  we  not  see  an  instance  of  this  '  law  of  separation '  in  American 
democracy  (and  its  results)  ?     Thus,  namely :  in  England,  or  any  coun- 
try governed  by  the  '  upper '  classes,  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  union,  tho* 
imperfect :  i.  e.,  the  will  of  the  majority  (the  less  educated)  is  united 
with,  included  in  (forcibly  and  unwillingly)  that  of  the  others.     Now 
what    should   be   is,    the    less   competent   willingly    and   knowingly 
'  governed '  by  the  more  able  ;  but  it  is  imperfect.     And  so  the   '  sup- 
pression '  of  this  union  comes ;  but  how  far  is  the  result  (democracy, 
such  as  we    have   seen   it)   from  being  a  perfecting :  surely  its  evils 
mark  it  as  a  suppression. 

Is  it  not  like  the  dominion  of  the  phenomenally-perdeiving  faculties ; 
i.  e.,  like  Science?     Is  this   a  true  parallel:  the  old  upper-class 
ruling  communities  tyrannizing  over  the  masses,  like  the  ancient 
speculation  ;  democracy,  like  (the  suppression  of  this  in)  Science  ? 
Surely,  then,   there  is  to  be  the  restoration,  in  genuine  kingship  and 
willing  following.      Also  see  the  prediction  j  that  the  masa  of  men  will 
be  willingly  ruled  by  the  wisest. 
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This  is  how  the  senses,  in  true  science,  are  willingly  ruled ;  or  intel- 
lect, in  true  philosophy.  They  are  truly  ruling,  in  that. 

There  are  two  other  thoughts  suggested  here :  e.  g.,  is  there  not 
eome  real  meaning  in  the  parallel  between  the  different  (natural)  classes 
of  men,  and  the  faculties  ?  are  they  not,  truly  and  necessarily,  the  ruling 
and  the  <  to  be  ruled '  ? 

To  make  the  parallel  complete,  should  not  the  first  systems  of  tyranny 
(or  mere  force)  be  like  the  old  rule  of  sense,  but  rising  into  pseudo- 
philosophy  ;  and  democracy  like  the  rule  of  intellect  in  science  ? — the 
true  rulers  answering  to  the  moral  faculties  yet  to  come  (at  least,  as 
rulers^).  So  may  we  see  another  point:  viz.,  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  various  forms  of  human  life  at  different  times  ?  e.  g.,  is  it  not 
necessary  there  should  have  been  that  great  American  democracy 
Can  we  not  trace  the  parallel  of  the  social  and  political  with  the 
mental  state  of  man  ? 

And  then  again,  is  not  here  the  explanation  of  the  vitality  of  the  slave- 
system  ?  Is  it  not  the  image — a  miserable  one  tho'  it  be — of  the  true 
rule  ?  Is  not  this  maintained,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  in  face  of 
that  inversion  and  suppression  which  is  democracy  ?  The  most  corrupt 
and  intolerable  systems  of  organization  will  maintain  themselves,  in 
face  of  that  which  is  only  a  'suppression.' 

There  is  something  worth  considering  in  the  French  Xovels  of  the 
18th  century:  the  representation  of  a  heroic  nature,  carrying  the  maxi- 
mum of  polished  society  into  serious  life  ;  and  the  sway  of  women. 
Surely  there  is  the  nature  of  a  real  anticipation  in  this  dream — some- 
thing of  a  prophecy.  Would  it  not  at  least  be  beautiful,  and  a  vast  pro- 
gress intellectually,  to  be  able  to  see  real  meaning,  and  roots  going  deep 
into  human  nature  and  society,  in  such  facts  as  these ;  treated  other- 
wise so  lightly  and  superficially,  and  with  no  chance  of  real  instruction 
from  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  most  complete  contrast  between  the  way 
in  which  the  facts  of  social  life  are  treated,  and  the  facts  of  external 
nature  ?  See  how  the  latter  are  used  by  science :  now  it  is  such  a  hold, 
surely,  we  want  to  get  of  the  former ;  such  a  clue  to  them,  and  habit  of 
treating  them. 

Reading  what  Dollinger  says  respecting  the  immobility,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  advance,  in  the  Eomish  Church  (Sat.  Rev.),  the  parallel  between 
this  human  life  and  the  zoological  kingdoms  appears  very  beautiful. 
These  last  results  of  the  '  line  of  organization,  cannot  advance,  cannot 
develope,  cannot  be  remoulded,  and  suffer  the  advance  to  be  thro'  them. 
It  is  emplatically  their  character  that  they  lead  nowhere,  but  come  to  a 
finality  which  admits  nothing  farther. 

So  how  true  are  the  instincts  of  those  who  feel  and  affirm  this  ;  even 
while  affirming  that  line  to  be  true  and  final. 

How  close  is  the  parallel  between  this  condition  of  the  Eomish  Church, 
and  that  of  Eastern  thought  (or  social  organization) :  the  effete,  de- 
cayed condition,  yet  still  the  vitality  and  resistance  ;  the  impossibility 
to  advance  or  change. 

Kote,  too,  how  the  opposite  lines,  in  each  case,  can  attain  no  satis- 
factory result.  And,  looking  at  this  parallel,  is  it  not  interesting  to 
think  how  disappointing  it  must  be  to  find  this  line  does  end  in  such 
a  result ;  one  that  runs  merely  to  decadence,  and  cannot  be  made 
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enough.  Thus,  how  splendid  (we  can  almost  imagine)  it  must  have" 
been  for  Life  to  feel  itself  getting  into  the  bird  line :  how  it  must 
have  seemed  that  was  the  ultimate  achievement !  and  besides,  in  spite 
of  failure,  with  what  contempt  must  that  line  look  down  upon  the 
reptile  one  ! 

But  do  we  not  see  here  another  curious  point — much  hidden,  in- 
deed, and  yet  real — how  there  is  the  tendency  to  imitate,  to  try  to  at- 
tain in  different  form,  the  result  of  the  line  of  development,  among 
those  who  are  on  the  other  line.     Now  is  not  positivism  really  a  case  of 
this  kind,  little  as  it  looks  like  it :  viz.,  a  true  parallel  to  the  effete 
Eastern  systems  ?  Think  of  it  as  affirming  phenomenalness,  and  bidding 
Us  not  try  to  go  beyond.     Is  not  this  exactly  what  that  Eastern  thought 
affirms  :   '  this  is  illusion  ' — and  there  ends  ;  making  no  effort  to  get  be- 
yond ?  and  so  devoting  itself  to  the  organization  of  the  external  life. 
Especially  see  this  in  Comte,  with  his  proposed  '  hierarchy,'  and  priestly 
organization  of  society. 

These  systems,  surely  have  a  striking  parallelism  (in  its  negatiae 
features)  with  that  Eastern  one.  So  that,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Actualism 
that  presents  this  likeness  ;  the  likeness  is  in  that  which  Actualism  af- 
firms insufficient  and  partial ;  affirming  the  demand  to  treat  phenomena 
as  phenomena,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  '  actual '  from  them.  This 
is  what  the  Eastern  does  not  do ;  what  these  Western  agree  with  the 
Eastern  in  not  doing.  Here  is,  not  the  resemblance,  but  the  distinction. 
And  it  is  thus  the  Eastern  must  be  advanced  upon ;  it  is  thus  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  opposite  line. 

Are  not  the  line  of  development  and  the  line  of  advance  united  thus 
— this  result  of  the  former  embodied  in  the  method,  the  progress,  of  the 
other:  that,  viz.,  of  investigation,  of  learning,  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. Is  not  the  union  of  the  two,  thus,  a  simple  fact  ?  And  in- 
deed, is  there  not,  in  this,  even  a  light  upon  zoology  also  ? — that  is,  is 
not  the  mode  in  which  the  union  of  the  two  lines  takes  place  suggested : 
viz.,  is  it  not  by  the  arising  in  the  line  of  growth  (when  the  two  lines 
have  reached  their  end)  of  forms  approximating  to  those  of  the  line  of 
organization  ?  so  that  the  organization  gets  taken  in  thus ;  by  successive 
steps,  as  it  were. 

Also,  will  the  history  of  thought — thus  taking  place  not  only  before 
our  eyes,  but  in  our  very  experience — show  us  what  part  the  existence 
of  the  '  line  of  organization,'  in  zoology,  had  in  producing  the  central 
forms  (which  unite  the  two)  ?  that  is,  may  we  not  trace,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  what  part  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  thought  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  Western  positivism,  and  its  kindred  forms  (i.  e.,  the  entire 
doctrine  of  phenomenalness)  ;  and  so  asceticism  too  ? 

And  has  not  this  been  both  decided  and  evident  ?  Did  not  the  spread 
of  Eastern  literature  have  an  immense  influence  on  European  thought 
at  that  time  ?     Nay,  may  it  not  be  true,  that  it  has  had  as  real  and  po- 
tent an  effect  as  the  introduction  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  previous 
epoch  ?     Will  not  that  be  evident  to  the  future  ?    If  the  classical  gave 
us  science,  was  it  not  the  oriental  which  really  gave  us  philosophy  f 
Surely  it  were  interesting  to  find  that  the  modern  European  mind 
has  produced  alike  its  science  and  its  philosophy,  only  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  power  from  without. 
And  then,  if  we  find  this  connection  in  the  mental,  will  it  not  be  a  clue 
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to  it  in  the  organic  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  truth  in  this,  we  cannot  say 
these  questions  of  animal  development  are  hidden  from  us  because  we 
have  no  experience,  no  power  of  observing  them  :  they  are  clearly  pre  - 
Bented  to  us,  under  another  form. 

The  articulate  becoming  the  nervous  system  to  rule  and  use  the  mol- 
lusc, seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  parallel :  as  the 
mollusc  developes  the  organization  by  which  the  articulate  may  act—- 
which it  may  use — so  does  not  democracy  develope  the  organization,  the 
life,  the  powers,  the  instruments  by  which  the  other  elements  may  act 
and  rule  :  have  a  perfected  action  ? 

This  thought  occurred  to  me  respecting  slavery,  and  how  the  instinct 
of  men  now  is  perplexed  about  it :  seeing  it  a  gross  and  palpable  evil, 
and  yet  feeling  the  other  way.  The  advocate  of  slavery  urges  that  the 
rights  of  property,  in  that  respect,  are  as  sacred  as  in  any  other  ;  and, 
having  used  the  term  '  property,'  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself;  as 
of  that  word  involved  everything ;  not  recognizing  what  power  over 
men  that  supposed  '  property  '  involves.  That  he  hides  from  himself. 
Yet  surely  there  is  a  profound  rightness  here :  that  '  property '  of  his 
has  as  just  a  claim  as  the  property  maintained  by  other  men. 
But  consider :  does  not  what  we  also  term  '  property '  (wealth,  in  its 
general  sense)  involve  essentially  an  identical  power  over  men,  though 
not  in  the  same  direct  way  (viz.,  thro'  the  conditions  of  human  nature, 
and  the  usages  of  life)  ?  This  we  close  our  eyes  to ;  but  it  is  there.  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  inseparable  from  '  property  "?  And  so  this  case  of  the 
slave  simply  exhibits  grossly,  and  makes  manifest  what  is  in,  the  other. 
If  manhood  be  too  sacred  for  property,  does  not  this  '  sacredness '  ex- 
tend so  far  as  to  exclude  all  ?  So  that  the  socialist  feeling  (tho'  absurd 
in  calling  property  '  theft ')  has  an  essential  rightness. 


Surely  one  sees  how,  to  man,  the  right  must  have  come  in  a'defective 
way  ;  and  they  are  right  who  say  these  personal  affections  are  for  man's 
training.  True,  they  are  so  ;  but  not  for  his  training  for  the  'future 
state,'  in  another  world,  but  for  hia  right  state  in  this.  There  has  been 
the  error. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  how  practically  to  unite  these  two,  excluding 
the  '  negative '  from  each  :  would  not  that  give  us  the  guide  to  practical 
life  we  need  ?  And  the  suppression  of  these  'home  '  affections,  in  the 
reaching  towards  the  larger  devotedness,  is  surely  an  instance  of  the 
law.  And  so  may  we  not  be  snre  that  those  affections  thro'  that  larger 
devotedness  are  to  be  restored  perfected  ;  nay,  made  universal  ? 

We  cannot  get  health  without  paying  for  it,  any  more  than  other 
things,  and  ought  not — it  would  not  be  honest.  But  does  not  this  '  con- 
dition '  (of  « paying ')  arise  from  our  isolated  state — our  not  being  al- 
truistic ?  If  we  were,  then  there  were  no  such  '  paying ' ;  the  good 
would  be  ours  with  no  sacrifice  to  us.  And  is  not  our  tendency  to  try 
to  get  things  without  this  '  paying '  (or  compensation)  an  instance  of 
our  instincts  being  as  if  we  were  altruistic  ? 

Miss  Nightingale  (in  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Yerney)  speaks  of  the  'mili- 
tary spirit '  (in  a  good  cause),  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  of  war,  as  '  the 
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purest   leaven  for  the  national  spirit.'     How  instructive  this  is:  how 
right  and  how  wrong ;  how  necessary,  and  yet  how  impossible ;  and 
again,  how  perfectly  accountable.     It  is  the  absence  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  of  life :  the  absence  of  the  true  best  (and  the  ig- 
norance which  makes  its  presence  impossible)  ;  this  it  is — making  our 
ordinary  life  what  it  is — that  makes  that  seem  the  best :  this  '  military 
spirit/  e.  g. ;  these  things  which  are  that  best;  but  wanting  its  true 
form  and  '  body,'  so  to  speak.     Would  not  a  true  knowledge  of  life  uni- 
versalize this  which  is  the  good  thing  in  the  military  spirit :  make  it  to 
be  all,  instead  of  an  engrafted,  exceptional,  element  ?     Here  seems  a 
new  application  of  that  proverb,  '  the  best  is  often  the  enemy  of  the 
good.'     It  would  be  so  here :  the  military  spirit  comes  in  for  so  much, 
applause,  from  absence  of  the  best: — the  'best*  would  be  its  enemy. 

'  Say  what  men  will,  there  is  something  more  truly  Christian  in  the 
man  who  gives  his  time,  his  strength,  his  life  if  need  be,  for  something 
not  himself,  whether  he  call  it  his  queen,  his  country,  or  his  colors,  than 
in  all  the  asceticism,  the  fasts  and  humiliations,  which  have  ever  been 
made.' — Surely,  in  the  likeness  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  to  the  mi- 
litary, is  a  source  of  hope,  a  ground  of  expectation  and  practical  confi- 
dence, most  happy  to  think  of.  Because  that  spirit  does  so  commend  it- 
self to  men,  does  stimulate  and  command  them,  and  is  natural  to  them, 
we  may  be  sure  the  '  actual '  life — so  far  as  it  is  similar — will  find  in 
men  a  congenial  soil,  a  ready  enthusiasm. 

One  sees  how  the  various  proverbs,  or  practical  sayings,  are  all  (or 
so  many)  only  partial ;  are  true  only  for  some  persons,  or  in  some  con- 
ditions ;  viz.,  from  the  difference  there  is  in  persons.     And  these  pro- 
verbs are  statements  generalized,  from  the  experience  of  a  part,  not  the 
whole,  of  man.     Now  surely  there  needs  a  law  to  be  introduced  here ; 
an  order  and  necessity  to  be  seen  determining  these  '  classes '  of  men : 
so  that  from  our  apprehension  of  the  varieties  (mental  and  moral)  of 
men,  we  might  see  necessary  all  the  varying  proverbs,  &c.,  deductions 
from  experience,  and  the  untrueness  of  them.     And,  in  fact,  should  not 
these  proverbs,  &c.,  help  us  to  that  knowledge?  a  knowledge  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  '  man '  must  be  (phenomenally)  all 
such  different  '  individuals '  ? 

And  then  the  physical  laws,   and  all   circumstances  concerned  in 
bringing  that  about,  would  be  the  '  phenomena '  of  that  necessity. 

Might  not  much  be  done  in  ethics  by  seeing  and  showing  the  par- 
allel between  it  and  other  branches  of  human  experience — science,   pol- 
itical economy,  &c.  ?  e.  g.,  a  public  mourning — how  it  overworks  and 
permanently  injures  the  poor  needlewomen.     Now  here  people  (natur- 
ally) at  first  regard  the  external  appearance,  the  visible  thing — the 
being  in  mourning ;  they  disregard  the  deeper,  unseen,  welfare  of  the 
workers.     Now  would  not  this  be  far  better  understood,  and  more 
rightly  felt,  if  it  were  recognized  as  being  an  instance  of  man's  uni- 
versally false  attitude  at  first ;  one  with  that  which  we  see  in  respect 
to  the  physical,  and  which  science  rectifies — teaching  us  to  recognize 
and  regard  an  unseen  deeper  fact,  instead  of  acting  according  to  the  ap- 
parent and  obvious  ?     Thus  we  should  take  into  bearing  the  general 
and  total  facts  (of  corresponding  kind)  that  man  is  naturally  prone  to 
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see  only,  and  act  according  to,  forms,  instead  of  the  true  nature  of 
things  ;  and  understand  why  he  is  so. 

Again :  our  ethical  life  being  in  a  sort  of  pre-scientific  era,  this  re- 
ad] ustment  of  it,  so  far  from  heing  anything  new  or  special,  would  be 
simply  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  scientific  and  other  life.  Nay, 
may  not  our  special  ethical  difficulties  and  failures  arise,  in  great  part, 
from  this  very  disharmony  ?  Of  old,  tho'  ethics  were  in  a  pre  scientific 
state,  yet  so  was  everything  else ;  there  was  harmony  in  the  life,  and 
character  showed  it.  The  ethical  life  was  free  ;  free  to  be  deep,  reality- 
regarding,  &c.  Now,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  '  scientific '  character  of 
other  parts  of  onr  life,  i^  it  not  crushed  and  borne  down  ?  We  cannot 
go  back,  and  get  harmony  by  laying  aside  our  science  :  the  only  way  is 
to  have  our  ethical  life  scientific  too — only  so  can  harmony  be  restored. 
And  is  not  this  full  of  promise  ?  for  to  have  the  ethical  life  scientific  is 
truly  to  base  life  upon  the  '  actual '  view. 

And  farther :  does  not  another  light  come  on  history  ?  another  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  of  progress  ?  viz.,  in  the  old  pre-scientific  days  (as 
they  are  called)  was  not  the  ethical  life  more  or  less  scientifically  con- 
ducted ;  i.  e.,  the  '  actual '  regarded  ?  and  in  the  middle  ages,  too — in- 
deed, throughout  civilized  history — does  there  not  appear  more  or  less 
of  this?  But  then  this  had  to  be  suppressed;  the  attaining  of  the 
other  science  put  that  aside. 

The  scientific  ethics  went  with  the  old  philosophical  attitude  of  mind ; 
and  our  science  puts  it  aside,  as  it  puts  aside  the  latter ;  and  must  re- 
store it,  perfected,  as  tt  restores  the  latter.  It  is  interesting  to  see, 
that,  with  the  philosophical  attitude  of  mind,  must  come  back  a  dif- 
ferent ethical  attitude :  the  two  are  inseparable.  This  is  shown  in 
the  continuous  moral  protest  there  has  been  during  the  entire  course 
of  physical  science. 

This  physical  science,  then,  in  its  making  suppresses  ethical  science  ; 
in  its  interpretations,  perfects  and  restores  it. 

So,  too,  one  sees  that  these  past  ages  were  not  '  pre-scientific '  (only 
pre-pkysical)  ;  they  treated  the  ethical,  the  human,  in  an  essentially  sci- 
entific way. 

That  is,  they  were  essentially  and  profoundly  scientific ;  and  doubt- 
less were  very  greatly  perverted  ;  being  physically  so  by  this  very 
fact.  The  sequence  of  events  here  has  its  root  in  the  relation  (and 
opposedness  ?)  of  the  human  faculties.  [There  is  a  true  opposedness 
to  a  being  who  feels  the  phenomenal  as  existing.^ 

That  old  thought  and  method  of  human  life  was  essentially  scientific  ; 
being  the  recognizing  and  regarding  the  non-apparent  beneath  the  ap- 
pearances or  <  forms.' 

May  we  thus,  indeed,  attain  some  clue  to  the  idea  of  some  former 
periods  of  the  world  (the  middle  ages,  e.  g.)  ?  Is  it  not  thus  :— alike 
in  them  and  in  ours,  some  parts  and  faculties  of  man's  nature  bore  sway, 
and  others  were  crushed  ;  but  then  was  it  not  one  part,  and  now  another  ? 
Doubtless,  then,  as  now,  there  were  those  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
physical ;  but  it  was  another  class  who  gave  the  prevailing  tone  and 
aspect  to  the  life. 

'  The  amount  of  any  commodity  produced  tends  towards  the  natural 
sum,  perpetually  raised  or  lowered  for  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  ever 
gravitating  towards  that.'  (Wealth  of  Nations).     Now  is  it  not  so  with 
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the  ethical  life  of  man — that  it  ever  gravitates  and  tends  towards  that 
which  would  be  in  the  perfect  action  of  all  his  tendencies  and  mental 
elements ;  but  is,  more  or  less,  perpetually  raised  above,  or  depressed 
below,  that  level  ? 

It  is  by  man  that  the  absolute  right  must  be  done,  not  by  the  indivi- 
duals :  so  may  one  not  see  better  the  limitations  on  our  action  ?  And  is 
it  not,  in  like  manner,  by  man  the  truth  must  be  thought  ?  And  again  i 
as  men's  errors  are  man's  intellectual  life  (or  development),  is  it  not  so 
also  with  the  individual's  sin  ?  Is  not  their  evil  the  perfect  moral  de- 
velopment of  man  ?  the  same  thing  is  different  in  the  two  relations. 
Observe ;  this  does  not  make  it  not  sin  in  the  individuals :  it  is  so ; 
just  as  the  erroneous  '  theory  '  is  error  in  them. 

How  beautiful  it  is,  in  respect  to  the  evil  actions  of  men,  to  feel  that 
is  the  absence  of  the  human  ;  that  the  other,  alone,  is  man.  And,  if 
that  from  which  the  evil-doing  comes  is  not  man,  then,  surely,  it  is 
'  satan.'  Are  «  satan '  and  '  absence  of  humanity '  one  ?  But  then  we 
ask,  what  is  the  order  here  ?  Is  it  '  satan '  simply  as  being  absence  of 
humanity  [of  being"],  or  is  there,  necessarily,  absence  of  the  human,  be- 
cause satan  is  there  ?  And,  in  all  this,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
expressions  which  embody  man's  moral  and  emotional  feelings  (the  term 
'inhumanity,'  e.  g.) — how  that  which  these  parts  of  man  affirm — be- 
come thus  the  affirmation  of  metaphysics ;  and  of  science,  too. 

From  Coleridge's  remarks  on  '  Dame  Quickly  '  [Treatise  on  Method], 
we  seem  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  idea  of  the  class  of  people  in  whom  hu- 
manity seems  least ;  and  of  the  method  by  which  we  may  know  them. 
Dame  Quickly  follows  the  course  of  events  just  as  they  happened,  pas- 
sively, as  it  were ;  not  grouping  them  around  one  idea.  So,  by  this  re- 
lation of  hers  to  events,  one  sees  how  her  nature  and  ways  come  to  be 
what  they  are :  they  are  disorderly ;  she  is  moulded  upon  the  stream  of 
occurrences,  is  according  to  them,  is  what  they  make  her. 

So,  of  course,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  rationality  in  her ;  even  as  oc- 
currences are  not,  thus,  rationally  connected ;  but  in  quite  other  ways, 
which  he  only  recognizes  who  grasps  them  on  the  other  principle — 
i.  e.,  from  an  idea. 

Now  is  not  here  a  parallel  to  the  attitude  of  men  (of  all  men  by  a 
natural  tendency)  ;  viz.,  that  they  are  according  to,  are  moulded  by,  the 
phenomenal?  They  are,  and  act,  as  that  passive  attitude  to  the  pheno- 
menal relation  of  things  causes  them  to  be :  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  the  very 
truth,  they  are  irrational.  This  phenomenal  connection  of  things  [the 
scientific,  physical,  &c.]  is  as  truly  accidental  in  reference  to  the  truth 
of  our  life,  as  that  other  is  in  reference  to  our  practical  affairs.  Thus, 
there  necessarily  comes  a  disorder,  unreason,  in  the  life,  viewed  from 
the  '  actual '  side ;  and  by  the  absence  of  some  faculty,  or  power,  or  part 
of  manhood. 

But  to  return :  if  the  nature  of  these  people  is  determined  by  their 
being  moulded  by  the  phenomenal,  then  in  the  phenomenal,  and  its  re- 
lations, we  should  have  the  key  to  what  and  how  they  are.  The  phe- 
nomenal should  give  them,  so  to  speak;  from  it  we  should  be  able  to 
trace  the  characters  and  modes  of  feeling,  thinking  and  living  of  that 
class. 
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Surely  it  must  have  been  from  without  (from  seeing  how  accident 
would  mould  such  people,  and  that  they  were  so  moulded)  that  Shakes- 
peare must  have  known  such  people  as  Dame  Quickly ;  he  could  not 
have  known  them  from  within — so  clear-seeing,  and  truly  following  the 
real  relations  of  things,  as  he  was.  And  is  this  true  in  a  wider  sense  ? 
Did  Shakespeare  consciously  recognize  in  all  a  reflex  of  the  world — of 
Nature  ?  Did  he  see,  in  respect  to  the  conscious  man,  that  '  there  is  no- 
thing within  but  what  comes  from  without ' :  and  does  this  account,  in 
part,  among  other  striking  things,  for  his  universal  tolerance,  and  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  he  presents  the  emptiness  of  men  ?  And  so  may  we 
not  see  how  other  delineators  of  character  fail:  viz.,  by  trying  to  repre- 
sent persons  as  entities ;  as  being  what  they  are  by  something  inherent ; 
by  taking  up  the  '  character '  as  a  '  primary,'  instead  of  a  resultant  ? 
That  way  of  conceiving  persons  is  the  arbitrary,  instead  of  the  neces- 
sary. Is  not  this  pecisely  what  Shakespeare  saw  :  that  human  charac- 
ters were  resultants,  were  necessary,  instead  of  entities,  and  arbitrary  ? 
[even  as  one  may  see  now  how  the  organic  is  '  necessary ' — a  resultant 
of  the  external].  And  so,  was  it  not,  the  works  of  prior  writers  developed 
in  him  ?  was  it  not  so  he  felt  their  wrongness  :  viz.,  by  seeing  neces- 
sity— that  is,  life — where  they  had  given  mere  representation  ? 

The  '  necessity '  presented  by  Shakespeare  has  been  often  noticed  ; 
but  has  it  not  been  regarded  as  a  mere  subjective  unity  of  character  ? 
Is  not  its  real  source  deeper  than  that :  does  it  not  lie  in  a  seen  '  ne- 
cessity '  for  the  man  ? 

And,  if  these  ideas  have  truth,  is  there  not  a  further  light :  viz., 
on  the  advance  that  is  to  come  ?     For  if  it  be  true  that  man,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  is  a  'resultant,'  a  reflex  of  the  phenomenal,  yet  he  is  not 
wholly  so,  and  is  destined  not  to  be.    Not  that  this  other  element  in  him 
is  destined  to  be  arbitrary ;  it  is  emphatically  the  necessary ;  but  it  is  to 
be  seen  necessary  in  another  way,  and  in  another  relation.     And  is  not 
this  what  is  now  to  be  done :  the  true  human  element  to  be  added ; 
being  shown  necessary  too.     The  doing  this  would  be  that  surpassing  of 
Shakespeare  which  surely  must  come  :  i.  e.,  the  same  perfection  and 
truthfulness,  with  a  larger  scope,  including  more  elements. 

And,  from  this  view,  yet  more  light  comes :  a  light  upon  the  course 
of  this  part  of  literature. 

By  the  bye,  would  the  history  of  the  case  present  us  with  the  normal 
stages  ? — a  false  plan  of  trying,  then  a  right  feeling,  then  an  elabor- 
ate suppression  of  it ;  and  then  a  perfecting,  in  Shakespeare  [in  re- 
spect to  the  elements  he  embraces]  ? 

Waa  there  not  the  attempt  to  represent  the  self-elements  in  man  as,  in 
a  sense,  inherent',  i.  e.,  not  merely  derived  from,  and  moulded  by,  the 
phenomenal  ?  And  was  not  this  a  right  instinct,  wrongly  applied  ?  is 
it  not  true  of  the  '  actual '  elements  in  man,  but  falsely  thought  in  re- 
spect to  the  self-elements  ?  And  did  not  Shakespeare  set  that  aside,  and 
show  these  self-elements  as  resultants  (from  the  phenomenal)?  And 
this  is  right :  it  is  interpretation,  so  far ;  but,  in  another  aspect,  it  is 
suppression. 

It  is,  in  fact,  like  our  Science  ;  which  is  at  once  interpretation  and 
suppression.  And  so  is  it  not  there  has  been  the  divided  feeling  re- 
specting Shakespeare  :  the  feeling  that  the  moral  elements  of  human- 
ity are  wronged  annd  even  endangered  by  him  ?  even  as  in  respect  to 
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• 

Science :  tho',  as  in  the  former  case,  there  is  preponderating  weight 
in  its  favor  ? 

May  this  idea  in  'respect  to  Shakespeare  give  a  real  insight  into  the 
character  of  his  writings. 

Moreover,  is  there  not,  thus,  a  Tightness  .in  his  heing  contemporary 
with  Bacon  ?  and  even  a  glimpse  how  we  may  expect  to  see  the  his- 
tory of  thought  and  literature,  and  the  men  who  were  its  instruments, 
reveal  itself  as  a  life  ? 

And  if  this  be  Shakespeare's  true  place  and  significance,  then  the  light 
on  the  future  is  clear  [and  there  is  an  union,  too,  rendered  manifest 
between  different  lines]  :  there  is  to  be,  in  this  branch  of  thought,  a  de- 
velopment, like  that  which  is  to  be  in  Science  :  the  '  actual '  relations 
are  to  be   seen,   and  how  the  self-element  is  by  absence;  and  so,  of 
course,  is  moulded  from  without  ? 

So  may  not  a  pre-Shakespearian  attitude  be  restored  to  the  drama — 
including  Shakespeare,  as  the  pre- scientific  attitude  is  to  be  restored 
in  thought — including  Science  ?  This  is  not  too  much  to  be  believed. 
And  again:  how  this  idea  of  a  pre-Shakespearian  dr.' ma  reminds 
one  of  pre-Raphaelitism.  Is  there  a  similar  significance  in  that  ?  But 
do  the  pre-Raphaelites  include  Raphael  ?  i.  e.,  take  a  larger  hold,  which 
restores  the  former  attitude,  but  includes  all  he  has  done,  in  its  own 
sphere  ?  Do  not  the  painters  want  a  different  thought  of  Nature  to  per- 
vade the  world,  in  order  for  this  ?  Are  they  not  rather  like  the  ante- 
scientific  schools  of  thinkers  [or  preachers],  who  try  to  set  up  or  main- 
tain the  metaphysical  ideal  attitude  of  man,  without  interpreting  science, 
as  its  condition  ?  Should  not  the  pre-Raphaelites  see,  by  rights,  that 
there  is  something  more  presented  to  the  artist,  in  Nature,  which  it  is 
his  business  exactly  to  re-present ;  and  that  a  condition  for  this  is  that 
modified  representation  of  appearances,  which  bears  Raphael's  name, 
and  which  they  reject  ? 

Brinvilliers,  when  led  to  the  rack,  asked  what  that  great  pail  of  water 
was  for,  and  was  told  it  was  for  her  to  drink.  Is  there  not,  in  this,  a  light 
on  our  physical  life  ?  Is  it  not  by  torture,  as  it  were,  we  have  pleasure 
in,  intense  need  and  desire  for,  what  otherwise  we  should  not  desire  nor 
enjoy  ?  Is  it  not  thus  we  have  pleasure  in  such  strange  things  ? 

The  things  which  give  us  pleasure,  and  the  withholding  of  which  we 
cannot  tolerate,  are  in  no  way  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  our 
normal  life ;  even  as  the  intense  thirst  produced  by  torture  was  not. 
Christ  says,  '  shall  never  thirst ' ;  i.  e.,  He  gives  relief  from  torture. 
Not  so  much  that  we,  being  physical,  are  surrounded  by  physical  suffer- 
ing, as  that  the  being  physical  is  the  very  receiving  this  unnatural  plea- 
sure ;  implies  the  'tortured'  state,  as  making  possible  such  enjoyment. 
And  so  the  feeling  that  the  physical  existence  is  a  matter  of  pleasure — 
a  'filling  the  heart  with  joy  and  gladness  '—is  included  also:  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  in  respect  to  it  has  its  place.     The  two  opposite  feel- 
ings are  justified  and  united,  so. 

It  is  constantly  to  be  considered  how  far  the  condition  of  '  suppres- 
sion '  in  which  we  are,  radically,  and  in  respect  to  our  Being — in  the 
relation  which  the  '  self '  bears  to  us — how  far  this  involves,  as  a  per- 
petual result  (while  man  is  physical),  the  practical  suppression  or  fore- 
going of  good  ends.     As,  e.  g.,  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  justice  is 
foregone ;  and  formal  justice  accepted,  instead.  This  is  a  very  important 
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question  for  us,  in  its  practical  aspect :  how  far  life  is  to  be  moulded  on 
the  recognition,  that,  by  the  state  we  are  in,  a  certain  non-attainment  of 
the  truly  right  and  good  must  be  accepted.  Doubtless  this  is  the  case 
to  a  certain  extent ;  the  question  is,  how  far  ? 

This  is  what  is  expressed,  without  the  understanding  of  its  significance, 
by  those  arguments  which  oppose  socialism,  and  kindred  visionary 
schemes,  on  the  ground  of  what  human  nature  is. 

To  decide  this,  two  elements  are  wanted  :  experience,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  case — especially  the  latter. 

But  in  reference  to  thought  this  is  very  clear  :  that  the  very  necessity 
of  this  'suppression,'  and  foregoing  of  good  ends,  is  proof  of  the  radical 
suppression  involved  in  our  being.  These  particular  cases  are  the  mani- 
festations and  proofs  of  that. 

So  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessities  of  our  position  (not  as  good) ; 
and  this  principle,  doubtless,  needs  a  wide  application  and  would  work 
great  results.  For  observe  :  it  may,  nay  must,  apply  to  many  things 
esteemed  good  and  excellent ;  to  things  held  among  the  very  best  (our 
forms  of  justice,  e.  g.)  May  not  even  domestic  relations  be  thus  un- 
derstood ?  and  probably  what  we  pride  ourselves  on  in  art  and  in- 
tellect. 

We  must  remember,  as  a  principle,  that  the  admirable  appearance  to  us 
is  only  the  result  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  true  good.     Does 
not  this  include  the  value  of  '  individuality ' — of  the  physical — in  its 
beauty,  &c.  ?     Surely,  too,  of  pleasure ;  and  of  sense,  altogether  ?    Nay, 
may  not  this  principle  be  of  universal  application  ;  the  key  to  our  whole 
experience  ?     May  we  not  be  able  to  go  thro'  all  human  life,  and  show 
it  thus — all  its  good,  of  this  kind  ?     The  question  never  being  lost  sight 
of,  '  to  what  extent  must  this  foregoing  of  the  good  be  permanent  ?'  Nor 
need  we  think  the  answer  unattainable,  or  fear  lest  it  be  discouraging. 
Especially,  is  not  history  full  of  prophecies  of  escape,  in  its  anticip- 
ations ?     Does  not  history  appear  thus  as  a  necessary  series  of  strug- 
gles— the  grasping  after  good  things,  which  needed  to  be  suppressed  ? 
And  is  the  process  of  this  suppression  ever  essentially  one,   however 
different  in  form  ? 

We  embrace,  thus,  those  who  say  things  must  be  as  they  are  to  them 
'  while  they  are  in  this  phenomenal  world ' ;  and  that  in  this  world  we 
must  act  in  such  and  such  ways.  This  side  presents  itself  with  its  just 
weight.  [Does  not  this  connect  itself  with  sense  as  a  positive  non-per- 
ception ?] 

Here  is  an  instance  of  practically  more  of  advantage  and  effect  being 
gained  thro'  defect : — is  not  the  great  obstacle  to  living  the  heroic  life 
our  non-understanding  of  women  ?  And  so  can  the  work  be  done,  the 
first  steps  taken,  except  thro'  a  defective  development  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, personal,  domestic  elements,  in  a  character  ?  Is  not  this  truly 
illustrative  of  Genius  ? 

What  a  light  those  children's  games,  in  which  each  one  tries  to  get 
the  better  of  the  rest,  cast  upon  our  life ;  and  what  a  lesson  they  may 
serve  to  teach  hereafter.     We  may  imagine  it  said,  '  once  life  was  con- 
ducted on  that  principle.'     What  utter  disorder  it  evidently  must  be. 
That  is,  indeed,  appropriate  to  games :  there  is  fun  in  it  there,  and 
therefore  reason.     And,  living  altruistically,  the  cases  of  being  badly 
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off  would  not  be,  as  now,  instances  of  failure ;  they  would  be  the  cases 
especially  glorious  and  beautiful.  Not  that  there  is  anything  praise- 
worthy in  this,  in  and  for  itself;  it  is  when  it  is  necessary  it  is  beau- 
tiful :  the  necessity  makes  the  beauty.  Is  it  therefore  that  (as  we  see) 
God  has  made  it  necessary,  hitherto  ? 

[Milt's  'Utilitarianism' — Eraser's  Magazine,  1861.]  1.  How  curious 
it  is  to  see  the  exact  opposite  taken  :  the  opposite  to  the  thought,  that 
the  true  good  is  heroism  ;  i.  e.,  against  pleasure,  which  exists  for  that 
end.  [2]  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how,  since  '  pleasure  '  is  thus  necessary' 
it  naturally  suggests,  in  man's  present  (non-perceptive)  condition,  the 
system  of  '  utilitarianism.'  [3]  Is  not  the  admitted  impossibility  of 
proving  pleasure  to  be  a  good,  really  a  disproof  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  ever 
so  ?  (as  the  impossibility  of  proving  '  matter.')  [4]  Is  not  the  '  uti- 
litarian '  scheme  an  instance  of  affirming  that  to  be  now  which  would 
be  if  man  were  perfect  (living)  ?  viz.,  then  that  which  all  naturally 
sought  would  be  the  good,  and  so  on.  [5]  This  is  especially  curious 
to  note ;  and  more  curious  still  is  Mill's  overlooking  it :  taking  it  that 
pleasure  of  all  is  the  good  ;  then  the  perfect  attainment  and  presence  of 
that  pleasure  should  be  the  best  (including,  in  that  idea,  the  highest 
and  worthiest)  state.  But  now,  if  this  were  so — i.  e.,  if  there  were  no 
possibility  of  self-sacrifice — if  pleasure  were  directly,  perfectly,  be- 
stowed, then  that  which  is,  by  Mill's  own  statement,  the  noblest,  high- 
est thing  iu  human  life,  would  be  impossible :  i.  e.,  human  life  would 
be  deprived  of  its  best  part  by  the  perfecting  of  its  good !  But  taking 
the  case  the  other  way,  how  plain  it  is  that  in  its  laying  the  basis  for 
heroism  we  have  the  reason  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  therein  of  the 
seeming  truth  of  an  utilitarian  code  of  morals. 

In  reference  to  this,  remember  the  thought  that  we  should  not  be 
troubled  with  our  present  '  pleasures '  when  once  the  moral  end  was 
attained.     And  as  for  Mill's  position,  that  men,  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, may  attain  a  *  happy '  life,  it  may  be  true ;  but  is  not  the 
whole  question  begged  in  the  stress  laid  on  men  being  content  with 
that  happiness  ?     Is  it  not  possible  only  by  ignoring  the  condition  of 
others,  &c.  ?     Is  it  not,  in  fact,  just  what  ought  not  to  be  ?     See  how 
we  do  feel  disgusted  with  our  comfort  and  '  happiness '  when  any- 
thing brings  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  sad  misfortunes  of  so  many. 
[6]  But  this  still  remains  striking :  that  our  duty  is  so  much  in  doing 
that  which  is  productive  of  enjoyment.      [7]    This  comes  out  incident- 
ally :  how  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  adapted  to  be  the 
fundamental  one  of  life ;  how  we  need  something  more  penetrating, 
more  available,  than  that ;  because,  as  Mill  remarks,  the  vast  majority 
of  actions  are  performed,  and  must  be  performed,  under  motives  and  in- 
fluences altogether  different,  and  apart  from,  that.     In  this  respect  how 
different  is  the  Christian  thought — the  relation  of  all  things  to  redemp- 
tion.    That  is  adapted  to  be  ever  present,  ever  ruling.       [8]    So  that, 
farther,  our  notions  in  respect  to  what  right  and  wrong  aie,  and  how 
they  come  to  be,  may  perhaps  be  defined.     These  are  ideas  and  feelings 
we  cannot  ignore ;  they  do  emerge,  in  certain  relations ;  but  do  they 
not  come  by  a  negation  ?     Is  it  not  our  tendency  to  look  at  them  in  a 
false  light  ?  and  so,  is  it  not,  probably,  that  there  has  been  so  much 
difficulty  in  treating  them  :  viz.,  because  we  have  not  gone^below,  and 
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seen  them  as  derivatives  ?  [9].  And,  indeed,  may  a  reconciliation  with 
Utilitarianism  perhaps  be  seen  here :  viz.,  that  the  objection  to  it  may 
arise  partly  from  the  bearing  on  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  of  feel- 
ings which  rightly  pertain  to  that  which  is  deeper  ?  Necessarily,  this 
result  arises  from  the  non-perception  which  exists  in  the  case. 

May  it  not  be,  that  when  we  have  come  down  to  the  level  of  right  and 
wrong  (of  '  duty ')  then  that  the  '  greatest  happiness '  standard  is  the 
right  one ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  true  human  level,  nor  one  that  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  our  nature  ?  And  so,  tho'  '  utilitarianism  '  may 
have  been  verbally  right,  yet  it  has  been  essentially  wrong ;  because, 
hitherto,  elements,  feelings,  facts,  questions,  which  go  far  deeper,  and 
require  quite  another  answer,  have  been  mixed  up  with  that  question. 

Further  thoughts  connect  themselves  with  this  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  being  altogether  on  an  inferior  level  (i.  e.,  phenomenal).    Sin,  we 
have  seen  (and  with  it  '  virtue '  necessarily  is  included),  is  only  so : 
and  as  such,  surely,  pertaining  to  the  individual,  and  to  individual  re- 
lations ;  and  therefore  likely  to  be  expressed  rightly  in  '  utilitarian ' 
terms.     This  '  right '  is  our  practical  right ;  but  is  not  that  not  the  true 
right  ?  and  is  not  here  the  reason  why  that  '  right '  is  not  done  ?    Surely 
we  have  here  a  light  why  the  evil  and  wrong  is  in  the  world  ? 

And  of  course  that  question  of  '  right '  could  not  be  satisfactorily  seen 

while  our  '  practical '  was  confounded  with  the  true. 
For  our  thoughts  do,  in  fact,  and  necessarily,  extend  beyond  and  below 
the  practical  or  phenomenal.     And  is  it  thus,  too,  we  find  that  our  right 
is  not  the  right  ?  as,  e.  g.,  in  our  tendency  to  regard  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  and  '  rights '  of  a  man,  even  in  opposition,  it  may  be  to  his 
true  good.     Here  should  we  not  simply  recognize  that  fact :  that  our 
'  practical '  must  differ  from  the  true  ?    Surely,  the  difficulty  about  '  the 
right '  thus  comes  as  a  confirmation  and  example  of  that  law. 

Observe  another  point.  Because  sin  and  virtue  are  only  phenomenal, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  '  good '  is  so  also :  it  is  the  contrary,  rather. 
'There  is  none  good  but  One  ' ;  i.  e.,  the  only  truly  '  good '  is  one  to 
whom  sin  and  virtue  are  alike  impossible.  Goodness  cannot  be  affirmed 
of,  cannot  be  in,  any  creature  to  which  virtue  and  sin  are  possible.  So 
we  are  never  'good':  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  good  or  not 
— we  cannot  be — only  whether  or  not  God  is  in  us.  There  is  not  good- 
ness in  us,  save  as  He  is  (and  that  takes  us  altogether  beyond  sin  and 
merit).  And  this  again  translates  itself  into  the  language  of  '  Being ' : 
viz.,  evil  is  phenomenal,  and  only  so :  that  God  cannot  do  it  is  that  He 
cannot  be  phenomenal — He  cannot  not  be.  The  affirmation  of  His  ne- 
cessary holiness  is,  thus,  that  of  His  necessary  existence. 

And  again :  seeing  our  '  right '  thus — that  it  is  not  the  true  right — 
we  fee  and  understand  why  right  is  not  done,  does  not  rule  in  the  world. 
The  true  right  is ;  but  that  is  not  our  '  practical '  right.  It  must  be  so. 
That  '  wrong  '  in  the  world  thus  grows  sublime. 

Does  this  seem  to  relax  the  bonds  of  morals  ?     How  far  those  who 

feel  it,  feel  it  is  the  opposite !     And  yet,  after  all,  that  is  the  true, 

and  only  worthy,  goodness — to  have  the  bonds  of  '  right '  relaxed, 

and  yet  to  do  it. 

Does  not  this  appear  evidently  in  Mill :  that  his  '  utilitarianism '  is 
the  affirming  that  to  be  noiv  which  is  oaly  in  man's  perfect  state  ?  His 
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arguments  respecting  happiness  as  an  end,  the  fact  of  deserving  it,  and 
so  on,  all  ignore  the  question  whether  man  is  diseased,  and  his  instincts 
not  true. 

In  fact,  there  is  at  once  proof  that  he  is  so,  in  the  disputes  that  there 

have  been :  viz.,  if  his  instincts  had  been  true,  his  state  normal,  the 

doctrines  which   assume  it  must  have  been  quite  undeniable,  and 

would  never  have  been  disputed  at  all. 

Yery  interesting  it  is  to  note  how  errors  are  exactly  related  to  truth ; 
and  so  how  significant.  Errors  are  so  many  sign-posts,  to  say  '  the 
truth  lies  out  there  ! ' 

Thus  Mill  derives  virtue  from  pleasure ;  but  puts  it  as  inferior.    The 
'  actualist '  morals  also  derive  virtue  from  pleasure,  in  a  sense  :  i.  e., 
pleasure  exists — we  are  made  to  like  some  things  and  dislike  others,  to 
give  possibility  of  sacrifice. 

That  is,   'self  is  for  this:  for  is  not  that  liking  and  disliking  the 

same  thing  as  the  '  being  of  the  self  ? 

•  In  respect  to  the  desirable  being  the  desired — is  not  goodness  de- 
sirable, tho'  not  desired  ?  and  what  evidence  is  there  that  self-happiness 
is   desirable  ?  does  not  a   drunkard,    e.  g.,   desire   drink  ?     '  Is  man 
normal  ?  ' — that  is  the  question.     And  here,  by  the  bye,  is  suggested  a 
method  of  treating  the  larger  subject.     It  is  easy  to  show,  from  this 
point,  and  others,  how  much  depends  on  knowing  whether  man  is  in  his 
normal  state,  or  not.     The  interest  and  importance  of  the  question  may 
easily  be  shown,  even  its  necessity — its  necessity  for  knowledge  on  points 
we  ought  to  know,  and  so  on.    Then,  one  may  take  up  the  means  of  an- 
swering it ;  extend  the  enquiry  into  all  lines  ;  for  surely  it  is  easy  to 
show  how  all  things  bear  upon  it ;  to  gain  proof  from  all,  to  show  that 
all  ought  to  give  such  proof.     And  that  is  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
whole  shown  in  its  bearings  to  the  central  question  of  life  and  religion. 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  must  be  some  general  characters  pervading  all 
spheres,  indicative  of  it.     Now  is  it  so  ? 

If  so,  then  there  is  harmony  in  all ;  because  then  all  will  harmonize 
with  the  moral,  in  which  that  character  is  undeniable.  Nor  would  it  be 
a  sad  and  deplorable  '  harmony ' :  see  what  the  fact  would  mean  and 
imply — what  thought  of  life,  what  end  and  plan,  spring  up  on  that  basis  ! 
And  not  only  in  respect  to  the  present  and  future  that  thought  of  man 
is  good,  but  even  in  respect  to  the  past.  It  casts  a  glory  round  it ;  it 
suggests  sacrifice,  love,  as  it  source. 

Here  is  an  incidental  evidence  that  is  valuable.  Writers  dwelling  on 
the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  refer  to  cases  like  that  of  Regulus,  or 
the  martyrs ;  not  seeming  to  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  how  it  can  be,  and 
•what  it  means,  that  *  nobleness  ' — the  right — involves  such  results  !  why 
it  is  that  here  the  good  has  meant,  and  still  means,  suffering  and  loss. 
This  is  a  question  they  fail  to  ask,  and  so  they  lose  a  glorious  answer ; 
but  still  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  this  very  fact  vouches,  as  it  were,  for 
the  Tightness  of  that  suffering  and  loss.  That  is,  for  us,  the  good.  It 
can  be  pointed  to  as  the  good,  and  no  feeling  be  excited  of  any  wrong- 
ness  in  it. 

In  reference  to  the  principle  that  the  self-element  in  man  cannot  be 
put  as  the  foundation,  because  it  is  not  the  strongest :  the  prevalence 
and  dominion  of  it  over  the  mass  is  not  to  the  point.     There  is  a  par- 
allel in  the  case  of  intellect  and  sense.     Sense  rules  the  Jmass  of  men ; 
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but  intellect  is  strongest.  And  intellect  is  the  basis  of  science :  it  is 
necessarily  recognized  as  the  fundamental,  in  the  theory  of  the  case. 

In  comparing  the  intellectual  with  the  moral  life  of  man,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  thought,  obeying  certain  and  unfailing  laws  in  re- 
ference to  the  race,  affects  individual  relations  to  it  [i.  e.,  thought  takes 
the  direction  of  least  resistance;  and  so,  viewed  absolutely  and  apart 
from  individuals,  its  course  may  be  certainly  predicted].  Altho'  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  must  inevitably  take  a  certain  course,  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  men — us — from  doing  our  part.  It  is  no  bondage.  Nay,  it  is 
in  truth  only  because  there  is  this  certain,  actual,  unfailing  course,  that 
we  can  <  take  our  part '  at  all.  It  is  not  a  disability,  but  the  conferring 
of  a  power.  Now  were  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  moral  life 
and  course  of  man  ?.  Were  not  our  perfect  fullness  of  action  given  to 
us  (only)  if  there  were  some  actual,  inevitable  fact,  in  which  we  could 
'  take  our  part '  ? 

In  respect  to  the  question  whether  or  not  civilization  is  itself  an  ad- 
vance of  man  in  a  moral  direction,  may  not  a  definite  answer  be  given  ? 
Is  it  not  like  the  case  of  Science  ?     That  is  an  essential  condition  for 
the  true  moral  position  of  man  ;  but,  in  the  making  of  it,  it  de-moralizes. 
So  is  not  civilization  essential  to  the  moral  development  of  man,  but 
demoralizing  in  the  process  of  attaining  ?     And  is  there  not  a  necessity 
for  this,  in  each  case  ?  viz.,  in  the  very  fact  that  both  of  these  are  des- 
tined to  serve,  to  bring  in,  a  higher  morality ;  that  they  must  (while 
not  fully  apprehended  or  attained)  operate  against  morality.     Is  there 
not  an  universal  necessity  exhibited  here  ? 

And  does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  many  facts  in  history  ?  should  we 
not  see  vastly  more  there  if  we  might  hold  this  as  a  fact  ?  Nay,  may 
we  take  the  converse  ;  and  know,  that  when  any  process  in  human  life 
operates  emphatically  to  suppress  or  put  aside  or  lower  anything  (i.  e. 
any  good ;  any  positive  element),  that  its  especial  destiny  and  work 
must  be  to  raise,  perfect  (and  universalize)  that  thing  ? 

So,  if  civilization  put  down  heroism  and  nobleness,  it  is  to  make  all 
life  heroic.    If  science  put  down  devotion  and  recognition  of  divinity 
in  daily  .life,  its  office  is  to  make  all  life  the  sphere  of  devotion. 
The  negative  effect  of  everything  reveals  and  predicts  it  positive  effect, 
or  end. 

Has  not  this  an  illustration  in  organic  life  being  from  decay  ?  (in  the 
universal  law  of  '  opposites,'  indeed  ?)  Do  we  see  decay  ?  we  know 
the  '  end  '  of  that  is  more  life  (and,  in  certain  relations,  higher ;  i.  e., 
where  it  occurs  in  a  living  organization).  Is  humanity,  in  this  re- 
lation, a  'living  organism,'  and  these  processes  of  'suppression'  like 
the  '  decompositions '  which,  in  such  organisms,  are  sources  of  devel- 
opment ? 

And  so  the  necessity  of  this  suppression  of  the  morally  good  or  the  in- 
tellectually true,  for  its  perfecting,  is  the  same  as  the  necessity  for  de- 
composition for  development  in  the  organic  world. 

May  not  each  illustrate  the  other  ?  By  the  necessity  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  imperfect  true  or  good  (anticipation),  may  we  learn  to  see 
better  the  necessity  of  decomposition  for  development  ?  Does  this 
latter,  occurring  from  pressure  (limit),  i.  e.  from  growth,  agree  well 
here,  and  serve  to  explaia  the  others  ? 
115,  Ethics.  See,  p.  195. 
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Does  not  this  thought  even  suggest  the  idea  that  in  the  organic  various* 
kinds  of  decomposition  give  rise  to  various  kinds  of  development  ? 

And  are  the  forms  of  human  conscious  '  life '  parallel  to  the  modes  of 

'  vital  state  '  in  the  body  ? 

So,  e.  g.,  are  not  the  causes  which  of  late  have  suppressed  deep  atten- 
tion and  profound  study  in  reading,  which  have  made  it  a  mere  light 
amusement,  really  tending  to  introduce  a  more  profound  reading  ?  In- 
dependently of  the  general  law,  will  not  hooks  be  read  as  illustrations  of 
the  life  of  the  human  mind — a  more  profound  and  penetrating  attitude 
altogether,  taken  ?  That  old  study  of  books  was  needed  to  be  done 
away  ;  had  it  too  much  faith  in  it  ? 

Just  as  the  old  religious  organization  of  life  (in  Judaism)  needed  td 

be  put  away ;  and  for  the  same  reason.     It  was  too  passive,  too  much 

a  matter  of  slavery. 

And  so  again,  the  putting  aside  of  philosophical  thought.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  seen  in  the  putting  aside  of  physical  studies  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  compared  with  the  Greeks  ?  That  '  putting  aside '  introduces  a 
new  method ;  and  surely  this  is  done  in  exercising  new  faculties,  or  in 
a  fresh  way. 


Observe  how  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope  have  less  of  physical 
being  or  reality  than  the  solid  to  sight ;  they  are  surfaces  only.  That 
unreal  solid  is  the  '  substantial ';  it  is  at  once  substantial  and  unreal — the 
two  go  together :  unreal,  as  it  were,  in  being — and  because  it  is — phy- 
sically substantial.  The  more  real — or  the  real  to  touch — is  less  sub- 
stantial, physically.  Now  why  may  not  the  truly  real  also  be  less,  phy- 
sically, than  that  which  is  to  touch : — substantiality  to  touch  involve  un- 
reality ?  The  physical  '  reality '  of  the  stereoscopic  solid  is  only  sur- 
face, not  in  space ;  and  it  can  '  be  in  space '  only  on  condition  of  being 
unreal  ?  Why  not  so  with  touch  ? — why  not  to  be  in  space  have  '  un- 
reality '  as  its  condition :  the  true  reality  not  possible  to  be  physically 
real? 

Again :  by  the  stereoscope  we  see  that  by  its  things  are  made  to  be  in 
space  ;  we  impart,  as  it  were,  '  in-space-ness  '  to  them  [that  which  is 
thus  in  space  being,  of  course,  unreal]  ;  i.  e.,  to  the  eye.  So  with  re- 
gard to  touch  also  :  why  should  not  the  '  in-space-ness '  be  from  us  [by 
the  necessity  of  our  consciousness  as  motion]  ?  and  that  which  is  in 
space  be  necessarily  unreal  also. 

As  the  relative  reality  in  the  stereoscope  has  less  of  physicalness  than 
the  appearance — the  reality  being  surface  only ;  so  may  not  the  absolute 
reality  necessarily  have  no  physicalness  at  all :  i.  e.,  be  spiritual  ?  This, 
at  least,  is  certain :  things  are  made  to  be  in  space  to  one  of  our  senses  by 
virtue  of  ourselves  ;  and  this  involves  their  unreality.  Here  things  may 
be  perceived  as  in  space  by  us,  but  on  the  condition  of  their  not  being 
real.  There  is,  to  sight,  in  the  stereoscope,  more  than  there  is ;  so,  is 
there  more  to  touch  than  is  ? 

The  things  to  which  we  give  names  are  evidently  forms — they  cease  : 
the  substance  of  them  goes  into  other  'forms,'  and  we  give  them  other 
names.     Then  comes  the  question,  '  what  are  Jorms  ? '     Are  they  not 
from  us — depending  upon  us — modes  under  which  we  perceive  ?     So  is 
113,  Actualism.     See  Yol.  in.,  p.  337. 


it  not  that  these  things  are  from  and  by  us  ?     Then  why  do  we  think 
and  speak  of  them  as  '  existences  '  ? 

Why  is  not  that  unchanging  '  substance  '  the  thing  to  us  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  this  wrong  notion  of  ours  about  '  forms '  as  the  things 
makes  our  wrong  notion  of  the  substance  ?  we  make  up  a  '  substance  * 
which  should  agree  with  those  forms  being  '  the  things.'  "We  speak 
of  things  (and  conceive  them)  only  by  persistent  forces,  or  results  j 
and  must  do  so. 

Does  interference  give  the  clue  to  all  negation  ?  the  colors,  e.  g.,  by 
destruction — by  negation  ?  So  is  all  '  variety '  from  such  negation,  as 
colors  are  ?  And  .may  all  that  involves  negation  be  only  by  more,  as  it 
Were ;  from  the  mode  of  union,  not  from  mere  defect  ?  Does  it  give  any 
clue  to  the  '  negation '  in  respect  to  man  ?  Is  the  absolute  and  pure 
'  being '  one,  like  white  light ;  and  for  variety  negation  must  be  ?  But 
then,  how  such  '  interference  ' — how  the  vibration-character  of  Being  ? 

Regarding  the  self  in  man  as  the  negation  (or  minus)  the  subject  of 
the   body  opens  some   new  ideas.     That  in  man  which  is  not  'self  is 
body  :  it  is  man's,  and  yet  not  him-self:  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish 
the  two.     Now  the  body  is  part  of  Nature  ;  by  that  we  are  one  with 
Nature.     Can  it  be  that  the  body  (not  the  '  self')  is  truly  the  spiritual, 
and  perceived  thus  bv  reason  of  our  '  self,'  even  as  Nature  is  ?     In 
truth,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  :  if  the  fact  of  Nature  be  spiritual, 
then  is  also  the  fact  of  our  own  '  bodies,'  which  are  in  and  of  it<     A 
new  thought  is  here  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    The  body 
is  the  man.    "We  want,  not,  as  we  think,  the  self  without  the  body,  but 
the  body  without  the  self.    The  body  is  the  sacred  thing.    '  Your  bodies 
are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? '     So  the  '  resurrection  '  is  for  our 
bodies  to  be  to  us  as  they  verily  are.     This  physical  body  is   the  '  phe- 
nomenon-' of  the  spiritual  body.     So  it  is,  in  truth,  by  that  which  is 
truly  spiritual  we  are  related  to  Nature  ;  and  thus  the  problem  of  the 
'  body  '  assumes  a  new  aspect. 

Thus  man  is  '  soul  and  body,'  only  inverted.     There  is  a  spiritual 
part,  and  a  dead  part:  the  body  the  spiritual,  the  'self  the  dead.    We 
are  burdened  with  a  weight ;  viz.,  the  self.     It  is  the  self  we  want  to 
cast  off,  and  shall  cast  off.     '  Bodv '  is  being,  substance,  existence  :  it  is 
not  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  the  not-being — the  opposite.     Q-et 
rid  of  the  self,  and  there  remains  the  body ;  that  is,  man.     We  want  to 
be  the  body  without  the  self;  that  is,  the  spiritual  body — the  body  as 
it  is.     So  we  are  physical  by  self;  and  as  long  as  self  is  in  us  we  are 
physical.     We  become  spiritual  by  having  the  self  out  of  us.     Might 
we  not  almost  say  we  are  spiritual  now,  only  we  do  not  feel  so  ? 

How  we  have  inferred  the  physical  laws  and  properties,  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  clear  we  must  have  done  so  from  the  regular  sequence  of 
events  :  e.  g.,  our  being  so  related  as  we  are  to  the  earth — so  mechanic- 
ally related ;  standing  or  falling  (with  the  other  physical  relations  of 
weight) — necessitates  our  inferring  gravitation.  These  processes,  con- 
stant as  they  are,  however  produced,  must  have  made  us  draw  that  in- 
ference. Here  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that  the  inference  is  right;  for 
that,  we  must  prove  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise  caused. 

May  we  not  say,  that  which  is  not  divine  is  not  ?  therefore,  when 
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God  Was  proved  not  material  (i.e.,  matter  admitted  not  to  be  God)  then 
matter  was  disproved  to  Be.  Then  is  it  not  thus :  that  which  is  not 
God  is  either  the  opposite  to  Being — i.  e.,  self;  or  '  phenomenon  '  ?  viz. 
that  which  is  consciously  to  '  self '  ?  So  are  not  the  three  fundamental 
ideas  these : — Being,  or  God;  self,  or  not-being,  its  opposite  ;  and  phe- 
nomenon, that  which  self  feels  to  be  ? 

If  the  body  is  man,  then  man  is  one  with  Nature  [and  his  not  feeling 
so  surely  is  owing  to  there  being  a  discord  in  him — -he  is  not  one  with 
himself]. 

In  our  possession  of  a  body  a  basis  is  laid  for  our  having  a  conscious- 
ness common  with  Nature :  we  have  it  in  becoming  truly  conscious. 
Again  :  if  the  physical  be  the  spiritual,  one  can  see  why  '  self  must  be 
in  a  body  :  it  can  be  no  other  way.  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  a  '  negation ' 
of  that  '  form '  ?  and  wherever  there  is  a  (relative)  negation  there  must 
be  a  self  in  a  body  ? 

Seeing  the  body  as  '  man,'  we  must  trace  the  body,  and  see  its  rela- 
tion to  the  human  nature.  Can  we  show  it  to  be  the  man  ;  i.  e.,  show 
it  to  be  the  necessary  phenomenon  ? 

E.  g.,  man  necessarily  is  made  up  of  such  '  organs ' ;  he  must,  there- 
fore '  appear '  such  physical  organs. 

In  order  to  this,  must  we  not  see  the  body  as  one  with  Nature ;  and 
trace  '  man '  in  all  ? 

The  idea  of  '  matter '  is  simply  this :  that  if  there  be  such  a  sub- 
stance, with  such  laws  and  modes,  and  we  have  a  mysterioua  power  of 
perceiving  it  as  it  is,  then  our  experience  will  be  such  as  it  is.     But 
surely  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  necessity  for  our  having  the 
feelings  and  the  thoughts  we  have. 

We  perceive  Nature  as  inert,  but  other  men  as  spiritual.     Is  not  thia 
perception  like  that  of  the  earth  as  at  rest ;  viz.,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  motion  ?  so  man  partakes  of  a  common  deadness.     Can  it  be 
that  the  organic  represents  a  deadness  ;  the  inorganic,  to  us,  a  living  ? 
Is  not  our  feeling  here,  also,  inverted  ?     May  it  be  that  our  organic 
body  is  our  deadness ;  and  would  the  advance  be  in  getting  rid  of  the 
body,  and  becoming  one  with  the  inorganic  ?     Does  the  organic  repre- 
sent negation ;  and  so  do  we  see  self-consciousness  connected  with  or- 
ganization ? 

We  have  seen  how  nutrition  involves — is — negation.  Is  not  the 
apparent  choice,  or  arbitrariness,  in  animals,  which  appears  not  on«  with 
Nature — a  kind  of  self-assertion  in  the  organic,  as  such — presented  to 
us  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  '  negation '  is  apparent  ?  So  there  is 
the  selfishness,  the  preying  upon  others,  the  mystery  of  evil  we  see  in 
animal  life,  and,  indeed,  wherever  there  is  what  we  call  'conscious- 
ness.' Can  the  organic  be  seen  as  thus  phenomenally  involving  a  neg- 
ation, as  so  a  part  of  the  absolute  life  ? 

Should  we  not  be  in  respect  to  that  which  we  perceive  intellectually 
as  we  are  to  the  sensuous  appearance — having  it  in  its  right  place,  put- 
ting it  to  its  use  ;  feeling  no  embarrassment  as  to  its  unreality ;  being 
consciously  in  relation  with  something  which  is  not  it,  but  which  causes 
it  to  appear  to  us  ? 

But  then,  why  is  it  right  and  necessary  that  there  must  be  such  things 
to  intellect :  what  is  the  cause  ?     The  (phenomenal)  existence  of  that 
which  is  to  intellect  gives  the  reason  of  that  which  is  to  sense :  we  learn 
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the  former  by  investigation  [and  the  consideration  of  our  selves]  frdni 
the  latter.  Now  what  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  to  the  intellect  ? 
have  we  not  to  learn  this  by  the  like  investigation  from  the  phenomenon  ? 
Is  this,  which  is  to  intellect,  always  to  be ;  or  is  it,  like  the  epicycles,  to 
pass  away,  and  only  to  be  remembered  as  having  been  ?  Is  it  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  only  our  hypotheses,  which  are  to  pass  away  ?  not  our  '  per- 
ceptions,' but  the  idea  of  '  matter  '  and  '  forces,'  &c. 

These  '  real '  things  that  surround  us  exist  in  relation  to  our  bodies : 
such  relations  as  we  perceive  to  that  which  we  perceive  as  our  bodies. 
So  we,  using  our  bodies  as  apart  from  us,  or  with  se^-consciousness, 
feel  them,  and  must  feel  them,  as  we  do.     And  is  not  the  relation  of 
our  bodies  to  Nature  the  phenomenon  of  man's  true  relation  to  the 
universe  :  in  it,  and  part  of  it,  and  undergoing  perpetual  interchange 
with  it  ?     So  all  these  phenomenal  processes  are  the  '  images '  of  the 
actual,  and  mu^t  arise  to  us  from  'self-consciousness. 
Can  we  see  how,  by  a  'self-consciousness — feeling  our  bodies  as  apart 
from  us,  and  physical — we  must  have  '  senses  '  as  we  have  ?  how  they 
are  the  '  self  '-perception  of  the  fact  ? 

"We  have  noticed  the  parallel  of  the  relation  of  appearance  and  phe- 
nomenon to  phenomenon  and  absolute  :  can  we  see  how  this  relation  of 
appearance  and  phenomenon  must  be  from^  and  because  of,  the  other? — 
phenomenon  and  absolute  being  as  they  are,  must  there  not  be  that  other 
relation  of  appearance  and  phenomenon,  by  virtue  of  it  ?     Thus,  e.  g., 
there  must  be  more  in  phenomenon  than  in  appearance :  phenomenon 
must  be  real,  appearance  unreal ;  because  this  is  in  fact.     Can  we  see 
how  it  must,  in  our  self-consciousness,  be  imaged  thus  ?    Would  not  this 
be  to  show  why  we  must  '  see,'  or  have  sense  of  sight  and  touch ;  with 
the  associated  intuitions  of  external  existence  ? 

But  indeed,  does  not  this  'perception'  follow  from  the  'self-consci- 
ousness ?  and,  if  so,  must  not  our  perception  be  by  such  senses  ? 
And  if  we  thus  understand  why  one  sense,  is  it  not  a  beginning  of  un- 
derstanding ' sense  '  altogether  ? 

Should  we  not  ever,  in  all  these  parallels,  put  the  fact  first,  and  trace 
down  from  it — and  this  by  negation  ? 

Must  we  not  be  sensuous,  because  consciousness  by  negation  is  neces- 
sarily perception  by  self  ?  this  involves  not-self ;  and  so  those  intuitions 
are  deduced.  The  true  consciousness,  as  we  have  seen,  is  universal :  not 
perception  at  all,  i.  e.  as  '  not-me ' :  it  is  by  the  self,  or  negation,  that 
perception  of  '  not-me,'  with  its  correllates,  necessarily  arises :  and  so 
also  sensation,  and  its  connection  with  perception  ;  because  there  is  a 
4  not-me,'  and  it  is  truly  perceived  (tho'  not  as  it  is — only  relatively). 

If  we  can  deduce  the  senses,  or  perception,  do  we  not  also  therein  de- 
duce the  body  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  from  and  for  the  sensations — is,  be- 
cause they  are  ?  as  it  were,  the  senses  organized  (e.  g.,  if  man  must  see, 
then  must  there  not  be  an  eye  ?  Soo,  too,  the  faculties  of  locomotion, 
because  men  must  be  conscious  of  motion  ;  the  muscular  system,  because 
man  must  be  conscious  of  force  ;  and  so  on.  The  '  phenomenon  '  of  the 
body  surely  must  be  deducible  from  the  necessity  of  human  conscious- 
ness. And  then,  from  the  body,  we  may  certainly  deduce  the  external 
phenomena.  There  is  the  material  relation  :  if  we  can  get  the  body,  the 
external  world  must  be.  Is  not  this  the  starting  point :  man's  con- 
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sci  ousness  demanding  puch  a  phenomenal  body — that  body  demanding 
Buch  a  phenomenal  universe  ? 

The  problem  is,  to  deduce  the  phenomenon.      That  which  is  is  to  be 
felt  by  man  as  inert ;  he  ia  to  have  a  '  self-consciousness  in  respect  to 
it ;  i,  e.,  it  is  to  be  '  perceived.'     Now,  from  this,  must  there  not  be 
such  consciousness  as  ours — such  sensation — and,  with  it,  the  feeling 
and  assurance  of  the  existence  of  phenomena ;  i.  e.,  of  the  inert  not-me  ? 
This  is  the  opposite  of  true  consciousness. 

Thus,  from  the  fact,  can  we  not  deduce  such  perception  necessarily 
by  negation  ?  i.  e.,  the  perception  of  phenomena  as  real ;  then  of  such 
form,  because  man  is  of  such  form  ?  And  can  inert  things  be 
perceived  (i.  e.,  can  there  be  this  opposite  of  consciousness)  except  as  in 
space,  and  under  the  form  of  •  matter '  ?  Must  it  not  be  thus  that 
'  forms  '  are  realities  ? 

So,  the  necessity  of  'perception,'  or  feeling  of  'matter,'  being  given, 
if  we  find  why  Huch  sensations,  we  truly  find  why  such  phenomena. 
If  we  know  why  true  consciousness  must  be  such  as  it  is — i.  e.,  con- 
sciousness of  '  other ';  altruistic,  or  universal — then  it  is  clear  the  op- 
posite (or  self-consciousness)  must  involve,  or  rather  be,  perception 
(also  altruistic,  observe).  So,  is  not  the  true  consciousness  to  be  con- 
scious of  our  self  as  one  with  all  (which  would  be,  if  conscious  of  the 
body}.  The  opposite,  then,  is  perception,  or  consciousness,  of  self,  as 
different  from,  not  one  with,  Nature.  Our  consciousness  is  thus 
shown  to  be  necessary :  and  thus  the  true  consciousness,  also, 
is  the  true  self-consciousness ;  in  consciousness  of  oneness  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  true  self,  of  true  Being,  in  us.  Is  it  not  this  conscious- 
ness of  being  apart  [which  involves  perception]  that  is  the  true  op- 
posite of  consciousness — consciousness  of  negation  ?  Consciousness  of 
Being  must  be  in  consciousness  of  oneness  with  Nature.  So  any  an- 
tagonism to  the  idea  of  consciousness  as  consciousness  of  self, 
in  the  sense  of  individuality,  ceases ;  to  be  truly  conscious  of  indivi- 
dual Being,  is  being  conscious  of  an  individuality  that  is  one  with 
all :  all  being  therein  spiritual  to  us. 

Is  the  parallel  of  appearance  and  phenomenon  of  help  here :  why  the 
(relative)  being  of  the  phenomenon  necessitates  to  us  the  appearance ; 
and  why  we  must  feel  the  appearance  to  be,  because  the  phenomenon 
(relatively)  is ;  and  why  the  appearance  must  be  such  as  it  is  ?  Is  the 
perception  of  '  appearance '  instead  of  the  true  phenomenon,  a  kind  of  op- 
posite to  perception  ?  Is  there  any  *  self,'  any  negation  or  defect  on  our 
part,  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  If  we  saw  why  the  phenomenon  involves  our 
perception  of  appearances,  would  not  that  help  us  to  understand  how  the 
fact  involves  our  perception  of  the  phenomenon  ?  In  each  case,  our  per- 
ception of  the  '  real '  is  made  to  be  a  perception  of  the  unreal  thro* 
a  self-element  introduced. 

Is  not  this  the  true  thought : — because  man  is  thus  related  to  the  spi- 
ritual— because  it  is  his  actual  condition  that  he  should  feel  the  physical 
to  be,  and  have  to  learn  to  identify  it  with  the  spiritual,  as  its  'pheno- 
menon ' — therefore  he  must  be  sensuously  related  to  phenomena  in  a  par- 
allel way :  must  have  sight  and  touch,  &c.  So  might  we  demonstrate 
this  spiritual  relation  as  necessary,  and  these  '  senses '  be  deduced  ?  And 
is  not  this  mode  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  and  inert  demon- 
strable, as  involved  in  Being,  in  action ;  i.  e.,  in  creator  and  creature  ? 
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Are  not  '  phenomena '  solid,  substantial,  because  the  fad  ia  so  ? 
In  the  stereoscope,  do  we  not  see  a  solid  '  appearance '  ?  A  thing 
being  solid  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  truly  existing :  there  may 
be  unreal  solids,  as  well  as  real. 

Phenomena  are  solid ;  but  then  they  are  phenomena ;  and  they  are  per- 
ceived as  solid  because  [as  phenomena]  they  are  so.  Our  experience  of 
solidity,  motion,  &c.,  is  that  we  are  feeling  unreal  solids  as  real.  Surely 
here  is  a  step  towards  '  space ' :  feeling  as  real  unreal  solids  clearly  in- 
volves space  to  our  feeling.  True  solidity  is  spiritual ;  it  is  substanti- 
ality. ["We  speak  of  spiritual  things  as  'solid,'  meaning  'good.'] 

The  phenomenal  must,  by  its  nature,  and  the  conditions  of  its  being, 
be  according  to  reason :  it  must  therefore  have  a  '  reasonable-ness,'  a 
'necessity  in  reason.'     So  we  may  be  sure,  in  onr  investigations,  we 
must  come  to  '  axioms.'    An  actual  necessity  (rightness)  in  the  fact,  ne- 
cessitates an  intellectual  necessity  (reason)  in  the  phenomenon,  or  that 
which  is  to  reason.     The  '  faculty '  determines  the  kind  of  necessity  ; 
the  mode  of  it  depends  on  what  faculty  in  us  deals  with  it. 

Is  it  as  a  moving  body  gives  one  sensation  to  sight,  by  its  motion ; 
another  to  touch  ;  another,  perhaps,  to  hearing  ;  yet  all  must  be  be- 
cause the  body  is  moving.  The  motion  might  be  motion  to  the  eye, 
or  perhaps  color  (redness)  ;  pain,  or  warmth,  to  feeling ;  sound  to  the 
ear.  So  the  '  necessity '  of  Nature  is  '  reason '  to  intellect,  '  force ' 
to  sense,  holiness  to  conscience ;  but  is  itself  the  true,  Divine  neces- 
sity. We  pursue  each  of  these  impressions  by  itself;  only  success- 
fully, however,  when  we  refer  them  all  to  the  one  fact.  Here  is  the 
scientific  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God :  there  cannot 
be  different  sources  for  our  experience. 

Can  we  see  why  "the  phenomenon  must  be  of  universal  motion,  and 
only  to  a  false  consciousness  rest  ?  Must  there  not  be  phenomenal  action 
because  the  *  fact '  is  true  ?  The  false  consciousness  of  rest  surely  must 
be  because  of  the  actual  false  consciousness. 

May  we  think  thus : — that  the  reason  we  are  in  such  a  solar  system 
may  be  thus  represented  :  we  must  be  revolving,  because  man  (the  race) 
is  to  be  turned  round  in  order  to  think  the  universe  revolving,  and  find 
out  that  it  is  not? 

There  is,  doubtless,  more  reason ;  a  necessity  for  this  universal  revo- 
lution— this  ellipse.  Yet  must  we  not  first  find  theoretical  reasons — 
hypotheses — for  these  facts,  hereafter  to  be  interpreted  into  the  '  ne- 
cessity '  of  the  phenomenon  ?  Thus,  if  the  ellipse  be  the  sign  of 
perfectness — the  three  vibrations — then  the  necessity  of  its  being  the 
'  phenomenon '  is  given.  It  must  be  perceived,  because  the  fact  is 
such. 

But  then,  if  for  some  other  reason  men  must  be  (phenomenally)  on  such 
a  world,  then  man's  revolving  involves  the  revolution  of  the  earth ;  and 
then  the  succession  of,  day  and  night,  seasons,  &c.,  is  also  attained. 
Is  not  this  the  true  use  of  the  '  uses,'  the  design  of  the  '  design '  ar- 
gument ?    By  these  '  adaptations '  we  havo  the  clue  to  the  causes ; 
seeing  them  first  as  objects  designed,  and  involving  such  phenomena, 
and  then  seeing  them  as  necessities  instead  of  arbitrary  ends. 
And  surely  this  revolution  of  the  earth  involves  the  entire  construction 
of  the  stellar  universe ,  or  why  must  we  perceive  such  an  universe  ? 
Can  we  see  the  (moral)  reason  of  that  phenomenon  ? 


And  the  phenomenon  of  this  motion  involves,  of  course,  all  the  forces. 
l3nt  then  why  are  our  sensations  such,  and  why  are  -RC  obliged  to 
conceive  them  as  motion  ? 

This  is  the  principle  :  trace  the  phenomenon  from  consciousness,  and 
then  find,  in  the  actual,  the  cause  of  our  consciousness.  We  must  refer 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  universal,  experience,  which  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  actual,  and  from  which  the  individual  is  derived. 

Our   consciousness  of  action  on  things  proves   nothing  :    as,  e.  g., 
when  we  see  double  we  may  see  our  own  hands  double,  and  perceive 
ourselves  as  touching  two  things  when  we  touch  only  one.     And  our 
feeling  of  action,  thus,  in  the  physical,  necessarily  flows  out  of  our  own 
bodily  consciousness :  account  for  that,  and  our  consciousness  of  action 
in  the  physical,  when  there  is  none,  is  also  accounted  for.    And  may  we 
not  trace  our  bodily  consciousness  to  the  necessity  of  our  having  such 
sensations — our  feeling  motion,  and  self-action,  &c.  ? 

A  former  idea  of  the  physical  being  an  '  illustration  in  space '  of  the 
actual  comes  in  here. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  a  child  able  to  speak  only  when  he  understands 
sight  and  touch,  and  confounds  appearances  with  realities  no  more,  a 
very  apt  one  ?     What  do  men  say,  but  that  human  language  is  not  ad- 
equate to  such  purposes,  that  words  will  not  serve,  &c.  ?     Do  we  not 
find  it  so  ?     Is  not  our  very  basic  word,  '  being,'  utterly  unfixed  ?     Is 
not   our   present   talking   like   the   inarticulate   sounds  of  a   baby — 
like  a  child  who  cannot  use  words  aright  because  he  confounds  being 
and  appearing ;  does  not  see,  when  appearance  is  said  to  be,  that  it  is 
only  appearance  ?     Now  can  we  not  learn  to  speak  ?-r-begin  to  utter 
true  language,  find  true  symbols  for  true  thoughts  ? 

From  this  case  of  ours,  of  only  learning  to  speak,  and  trying,  perhaps, 
to  speak  before  we  have  the  thoughts  which  the  words  demand,  comes 
our  confusion :  the  difficulty  about  words,  the  unintelligibleness ;  the 
feeling  that  so  much  that  is  said  is  merely  a  play  upon  words,  &c. 
May  we  not  have  a  language  true  to  the  fact  ?  no  longer  speak  of  phe- 
nomena as  being,  or  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  actual  in  undistinguish- 
able  mode ;  so  that  our  thoughts  shall  go  truly,  and  our  words  accom- 
pany them :  the  phenomenal  being  in  its  right  relation  ? 

Again :  should  we  not  reflect  that  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  as- 
suming the  nature  of  the  mode  in  which  our  impressions  are  produced ; 
not  take  it  for  granted  as  so  exceedingly  simple:  as,  e.  g.,  that  the 
'  actual '  directly  impressing  us,  and  simply  thro'  a  defect  in  us,  causes 
our  perception.  May  it  not  be  (to  thought)  a  complicated,  elaborate 
process,  even  such  as  the  stereoscope  might  illustrate  ?  Might  it  not  be 
that  there  is  something,  not  the  very  '  actual ' — some  '  contrivance,'  as 
it  were,  with  reference  to  our  laws  of  perception — to  give  impressions 
of  things  such  as  we  ought  to  have  ? 

So  we  may  imagine  a  person  previously  unacquainted  with  the  stereo- 
scope, -would  first  think  that  great  skill  and  .contrivance  was  shown  in 
the  construction  of  the  solid  object ;  then,  seeing  there  was  nothing  in 
that,  he  would  recognize  the  skill  and  contrivance  in  the  production  of 
the  impression  on  him.  How  much  more  he  then  knows  of  life ;  for  he 
knows  there  is  a  reality  answering  to  '  solid  '  much  more  than  that ;  and 
he  also  knows  the  mental  skill,  and  the  physical  laws  evinced  in  the 
construction  of  the  stereoscope. 
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Knowing  Nature  to  be  spiritual,  we  know  it  to  be  the  spiritual — the 
fact  is  no  more  unknown,  Is  it  not  as  with  respect  to  sight  ?  So  soon 
as  we  understand  that  the  '  appearances '  must  indicate  a  solid,  then  we 
understand  they  are  of  the  solid  we  touch  (and  know). 

Does  the  child  get  to  understand  that  appearances  to  the  eye  cannot 
exist  so — that  that  which  'exists'  must  be  solid,  i.  e.,  substantial  ? 
Existence  demands  substantialness.  From  appearances  we  exclude, 
as  subjective,  '  superficialness,'  unreality — non-existence,  in  truth — 
even  as  from  phenomena  we  exclude  inaction,  which  is  but  unreality 
also — non-existence. 

This  we  demand  in  Nature  :  a  real,  a  substantial,  an  eternal  (which  the 
physical  is  not.)  "When  we  find  that  the  fact  of  Nature  must  be  such, 
then  we  see  that  it  is  the  real,  substantial,  eternal,  which  we  know. 

Are  not  space  and  time  related  here  ?  Sight  is  corrected  thro'  space  ; 
the  superficiality  cannot  belong  to  that  which  is ;  it  must  be  solid.  So 
in  respect  to  the  phenomenal :  intellect  is  corrected  thro'  '  eternity  ' ; 
transientness  cannot  belong  to  that  which  is.  It  must  be  unchanging — 
eternal.  Thus  there  is  a  sort  of  relation  between  space  and  eternity  : 
touch  deals  with  space,  the  moral  reason  with  eternity. 

IB  time  to  eternity  as  surface  is  to  space  ?  Surface  appears  ;  is,  to  our 
consciousness,  and  is  from  and  because  of  space  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ;  it 
is  only  in  our  consciousness.  This  relation  of  superficialness  to  tempor- 
alness  is  worth  pursuing.  It  can  be  only  a  condition  of  '  form,'  or 
appearance;  notofbiing.  So,  '  which  is  the  '  lying  sense' — sight  or 
touch  ?  '  Which  lies  :  that  which  assures  us  of  temporal  things,  or 
things  not-temporal  ? 

But  this  '  transientness '  seems  common  to  our  learning  the  phenomenal 
from  the  apparent,  and  the  actual  from  the  phenomenal.  Appearances 
cannot  be,  because  they  cease ;  so  physical  things,  also,  cannot.  Think 
here  of  that  invention  of  an  '  unchanging  matter  ' :  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  it  as  if  we  invented  an  unchanging  '  appearance,'  as  the  cause  of  the 
changing  ones  ? 

Are  not  what  are  called  '  properties '  of  matter  also  the  necessary  pro- 
perties of  the  phenomenal  ? 

And,  in  that  abstraction  of  '  matter,'  is  there  not  exactly  what  a  phe- 
nomenon must  and  ought  to  be — real  to  us,  and  yet,  after  all,   not  a 
reality  ?  this  strange  indefiniteness  about  it  exactly  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  case.     How  much  more  of  a  reality,  substantial  and 
tangible,  is  the  spiritual  fact  of  Nature,  than  that.    Is  it  not  as  if  we 
invented  something  corresponding  to  appearances  to  sight,  to  account 
for  them,  instead  of  the  solid  we  touch  ?  and  should  we  not  find  it  a 
relief  to  say  '  it  is  this  known  solid,  not  that  invention  '  ?  even  as  we 
may  say  '  it  is  this  known  spiritual,  not  that  abstraction.' 
Should  not  the  phenomenon  have  these  properties — impenetrability,  e.g., 
occupying  space,  gravity,  motion,  and  the  rest  ?     Can  we  thus  try,  by 
the  properties  which  the  phenomenon  must  have,  to  see  our  sensations 
— our  consciousness — necessary  ?     For  observe  :  if  we  can  show  that 
the  phenomenon  has  certain  properties,  we  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
our  intellectual  processes ;  and,  with  them,  the  sensations  they  imply. 
Can  one  see  the  necessity  and  bearings  of  those  abstractions  of  matter 
and  space  ? 

Do  we  not  gain  a  better  idea  about  the  physical  thus : — is  not  the 
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phenomenon,  necessarily,  not  only  different  from,  but  as  it  were  the  ap- 
posite to,  the  actual  (is  it  the  minus  of  it)  ?  So,  e.  g.,  may  it  be  that 
man  is  at  rest  ?  Is  it  thus  our  consciousness  is  false  :  it  involves  the 
actual,  but  is  of  the  phenomenal  ?  so  we  attribute  '  actual '  relations 
and  properties  to  the  phenomenal.  Hence  all  the  mental  history  ;  the 
suppression  and  restoration,  &c. 

Man  finds  himself,  phenomenally,  as  he  feels  he  is  not  (actually).     Is 
not  this  the  meaning  of  the  untruth  of  our  speculative  tendencies,  and 
the  necessity  of  laying  them  aside  ?     Is  our  consciousness  true  to  the 
actual,  not  to  the  phenomenal  [thus  we  assert  the  truthfulness  and  au- 
thority of  consciousness:  e.g.,  we  affirm  the  true  existing  universe; 
denying  only  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon].     And  see  the  value 
of  thus  showing  phenomena  to  be  but  phenomena — what  liberation  it 
gives :  for  then  it  clearly  follows  that  the  '  instincts '  may  be  true,  al- 
though contradicted  by  that  which  is  thus  found  to  be  but  phenomenal  ? 
Science  must  have  been  opposed  to  consciousness,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  'inertness,'  but  also  the  'relations'  of  things;  or  to  facts, 
as  we  call  them. 

They  are,  relatively,  facts ;  i.  e.,  '  things  done '  in  relation  to  us :  this 
is  the  origin  of  all  our  consciousness  of  action  in  relation  to  them. 
And  here  also  is  the  basis  laid  for  our  power  of  learning  the  actual 
from    the   phenomenal.      The    consciousness    we    have    against   the 
phenomenal  is  reason ;  our  very  opposition  of  feeling  is  the  instinct 
by  which  we  are  in  relation  to  the  actual.     If  there  were  nothing  in  us 
opposed  to  the  phenomenal,  then  we  might  indeed  believe  we  could  not 
know  anything  more ;  but  if  this  were  so,  how  could  we  ever  have 
discovered  physical  things  to  be  but  phenomena  ?  how,  but  by  their  not 
fulfilling  our  demands  for  existence  ?    But  how  could  this  be,  except  by 
virtue  of  a  faculty  or  sense  in  us  (consciously)  linking  us  to  the  actual  ? 
There  is  demonstration  in  positivism  itself  of  man's  power  to  distin- 
guish between  the  phenomenal  and  not-phenomenal.  Then  he  must  have 
relation  to  that  which  is  not  phenomenal. 

This  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Phenomenally,  we  are  in  motion ; 
yet  we  have  a  consciousness  of  rest.  Now  is  there  not,  in  this  '  con- 
sciousness,' a  guide  to  a  means  of  finding  out  what  that  phenomenon 
means  :  what  fact  causes  us  so  to  be  impressed  ? 
How  good  it  is  to  find  a  reason  and  necessity  for  the  falseness  of  our 
consciousness  to  the  phenomenon  :  viz.  because  it  is,  and  must  be, 
true  to  the  actual. 

Is  it  not  like  haying  touch  and  sight— both  necessary,  but  necessarily 
opposed — anfl  this  consciousness  necessary  from  the  very  fact  of  there 
being  in  us  the  plus ;  the  man,  as  well  as  the  self  ? 

In  respect  to  our  action  on  the  phenomenon,  what  we  are  conscious 
of  is  that  when  we  <  act '  we  perceive  change  (consequent)  in  them.   So 

we  are  with  respect  to  appearances.     said,  of  the  reflection  of 

the  lamp  in  a  picture,  '  I  make  it  move,  when  I  move.' 

See  how  our  feelings  of  things  alter  by  our  actions  ;  touching,  or  not 
touching,  &c. :  only  we  happen  to  understand  about  the  case.  May 
we  not  learn  to  understand  our  relations  to  the  actual,  as  determining 
our  consciousness,  similarly? 

Must  it  not,  in  truth,  necessarily  be  only  the  phenomenon  which  we  can 
thus  alter  by  our  se//-action  ?  must  it  not  necessarily  be  only  the  im- 
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pressions  on  us  which  can  so  be  altered  ?     And  thus  we  ought  to  have 
this  consciousness  of  self-action  in  dealing  with  it ;  but  we  ought  to 
feel  rightly  about  it,  conscious  that  in  this  is  not  true  action ;  that  it  is 
nothing  but  self  action,  and  ought  not,   and  cannot,  alter  anything  but 
our  impressions.     "We  should  understand  that  the  self-action  is  only  _ 
subjective ;  and  so  escape  from  the  ignorance  which  makes  us  think  it 
affects  the  '  actual.' 

Does  not  this  indicate  some  parallel  with  sight— with  '  appearances ' 
— as  if  there  was  some  '  self  in  that  ?  In  respect  to  the  '  apparent,' 
is  there  something  in  the  individual  parallel  to  the  '  self,'  as  pertain- 
ing to  man,  in  respect  to  the  '  phenomenal '  ? 

So  feeling,  we  should  of  course  attach  to  self-action — action  on  the  phe- 
nomenal— the  same  subordinate,  relative  position,  as  to  changes  of  ap- 
pearances. 

To  the  eye,  there  is  light ;  to  the  touch,  matter.  Now  is  it  not  the 
case  that  there  is  light,  is  not  matter  ?  In  touch,  are  we  not  empha- 
tically conscious  of  self  [that  which  is  not~\  ? 

In  the  '  real '  there  is  positive  and  negative ;  in  it  are  minuses — e.  g., 
shadows,  cold,  heat,  &c.,  are  real.  In  '  appearance,'  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
in  it  there  is  no  such  distinction  :  it  belongs  to  a  mode  of  existence  to 
which  the  '  apparent '  does  not  belong.  Again :  in  respect  to  the  actual, 
does  not  the  distinction  disappear ;  not  belonging  to  that  mode  of  exist- 
ence either  ? 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  case  of  sight,  there  is  a  self  introduced 
in  respect  to  that  which  is  thro'  the  self — viz.  the  physical.  Is  this  a 
reversing  of  the  thing ;  a  '  not '  of  the  '  not ' — like  two  minuses  making 
a  plus  ?  So  is  sight  truly  again  nearer  the  actual  ?  and  do  we  get  far- 
ther away  from  it  by  interpreting  the  impressions  of  sight  into  the  tan- 
gible ?  It  is  not  the  living  sensations  radiating  from  the  dead  substance, 
but  a  blank,  or  blot,  in  the  midst  of  the  living. 

The  plus  and  minus  belong  to  the  'self-  the  force-mode,  of  existence : 
is  it  not  strange :  to  the  '  0 '  mode  of  existence ;  to  the  not-existing — i.  e. 
to  the  phenomenal — because  it  is  '  0  '  ?  That  which  does  not  exist,  but 
is  merely  felt  as  existing,  must  be  so  ;  must  be  plus  and  minus  :  this  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  it  means  that  that  mode  of  ex- 
istence is  not  truly  existing. 

In  our  sensations,  now,  there  is  a  passiveness  either  in  Nature  or  in 
us.  By  our  passive  senses,  we  perceive  force ;  to  all  senses  but  touch  we 
consider  force  as  the  agent :  by  that  active  sense  we  feel  (inert)  matter. 
Surely  there  is  an  obvious  relation  here.  Thus  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
'medium'  arises  (viz.,  from  the  necessity  of  external  aetion,  by  our 
passiveness) ;  and  the  division  into  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 
Also  the  question  of  referring  touch-qualities  to  sensation. 

In  the  subjectiveness  of  the  inertness  have  we  not  a  clue  to  the  real 
meaning  of  that  about  which  so  much  is  said :  viz.  as  to  cause  and  effect 
being  subjective  ?  that  feeling  of  '  not-action,'  which  makes  cause  neces- 
sary, in  the  '  phenomena '  to  which  it  belongs,  being  reality  to  us. 

Is  not  '  matter'  something  like  this: — there  'is'  that  which  an- 
swers to  our  '  self-action  ' ;  but  this  being  our  inaction — the  negation  in 
us — we  see  what  the  idea  of  matter  is.  There  '  is '  a  dark  spot ;  be- 
cause there  is  one  in  our  eye :  we  constantly  perceive  it,  and  must  per- 
ceive it,  as  if  it  really  existed.  Matter  is  to  our  touch ;  in  our  '  self- 
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action  *  we  must  feel  it:  the  self-action  involves  it — they  cannot  be  se- 
parated. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  there  are  two  things  to  be  accounted 
for  here  :  show  the  <  self/  and  matter  is  also  shown. 

Thus  extreme  idealism  also  is  embraced :  that  '  matter '  comes  out  of 
self,  and  is  from  us— the  result  of  our  activity  (Fichte,  &c.)  Regard 
it  as  negation,  and  the  idea  is  perfect :  it  is  by  our  self-action,  and 
only  so. 

In  reference  to  the  '  structure '  of  Nature,  to  the  '  reasonable '  con- 
nection of  all  things,  and  the  mechanical  '  means  '  we  find  for  all  effects, 
is  it  not  thus  : — whatever  our  perceptions  are,  the  physical  will  always 
reasonably  conform  to  them  ;  will  present  what  our  reason  demands,  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

So  shall  we  not  certainly  find  mechanical  and  rational  causes  for  all 
(as  yet)  unknown  effects  and  processes  ?  And  shall  we  not  also  find 
the  reason  why  Nature  mnst  be  mechanical  to  us  ;  that  mysterious 
origin  of  the  mechanical  from  the  not-so  ?  Do  we  not  err,  especially, 
in  thinking  this  relation  is  one  of  time,  and  not  of  mode  of  percep- 
tion ;  thinking  the  mechanical  is  a  mode  which  proceeds  from  a  not- 
mechanical  before  it,  instead  of  being  a  fact,  not  mechanical,  felt  so 
by  us  ?  Is  not  this  a  reasonable  question  :  why  a  fact  not  mechanical 
is  mechanical  to  our  perception  ?  Is  it  not  involved  in  the  idea  of 
space :  is  it  not  why  man  perceives  in  '  space '  ?  The  question  is, 
why  does  the  intellect  demand  mechanical  connection  in  reason  ?  Is 
it  not  found  in  the  consciousness  of  force — our  own  mechanical  action, 
which  is  to  the  self  ? 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  '  individual '  to  the  '  human '  indicated 
here  ?  Is  not  the  phenomenon  according  to  the  reason  of  man  ?  then  it 
is  not  according  to  the  individual,  except  in  so  far  as  that  conforms  to 
the  reason  of  man — the  universal.  [So  we  embrace  those  who  affirm  an 
universal  reason].  It  is  not  according  to  the  individual,  the  seZ/-reason ; 
but  only  as  the  'self  is  cast  out;*as  our  reason  is  conformed  to  the 
(human)  reason. 

See  here  how  the  true  individuality  is  in  the  casting  out  of  the  self. 
Reason  is  less  individual,  less  ours,  when  it  is  right ;  conformed  to 
the  universal.  It  is  then  only  truly  reason ;  the  other  is  not  so.  The 
self-reason  is  not-reason ;  it  is  ignorance,  tho'  felt  as  reason  and  know- 
ledge. 

The  '  universal  reason '  (truth)  is  one  for  all  men  ;  all  agree,  as  often 
noticed,  in  Science,  just  so  far  as  the  self  is  cast  out.  [Here  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Science  from  mere  speculation]. 

The  only  mischief  here  is  that  hitherto  this  has  applied  only  to  the 
phenomenal ;  so  that  by  a  natural,  a  priori  process,  a  too  hasty  gen- 
eralization, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  phenomenal  alone  is  the 
sphere  of  such  true  knowledge. 

A  good  parallel  for  the  difference  between  the  self-  and  the  true  con- 
sciousness is  the  feeling  of  false  '  reason,'  and  the  true,  or  universal.  To 
'  universalize '  is  only  to  make  true.  Why,  or  how,  should  the  casting 
out  of  the  self,  which  is  a  gain  in  all  other  respects,  be  a  loss  in  respect 
to  consciousness  ?  It  is  a  gain  in  respect  to  knowledge,  or  reason ;  a 
gain  in  respect  to  moral  action  :  surely,  rather,  these  are  good  only  be- 
cause it  is  good  to  be  delivered  from  self  in  respect  to  Being. 
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By  touch  (or  self-sense)  we  find  things  inert ;  by  our  other  senses  we 
feel  them  as  active ;  i.  e.,  as  acting  upon  us.  Now  touch  (with  us)  over- 
rules the  other  impressions ;  an  we  infer  an  inert  action  (i.  e.,  force), 
which  is  thus  emphatically  hypothesis,  hased  on  the  assumption  that 
the  touch-impression  is  true.     But  this  especially  cannot  be  :  in  that 
self-sense  emphatically  we  are — this. is  why  we  have  the  feeling  of  in- 
ertness in  it.     This  oppositeness  between  the  self-sense  and  the  not-self 
Benses  is  remarkable.     Surely  we  have  explained  it  the  wrong  way  ;  be- 
lieving according  to  the  '  self-sense,'  which  is  the  very  one  that  cannot  be 
true.     But  this  is  right  in  its  way ;  touch  does  give  us  the  truth  of 
the  '  phenomenon ' — the  phenomenon  Is  inert.    It  does  give  the  truth  of 
that  which  is  to  the  self,  which  is  the  point  in  question.     Therefore  we 
must  have  touoh ;  which  is  simply  the  feeling  of  inert  existence  :  we 
must  have  that  self-sense.     "Without  this  we  should  feel  wrongly ;  i.e., 
if  we  felt  that  which  is  to  self  as  not  inert. 

Thus,  too,  how  clear  is  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn,  viz.  about  our- 
selves :  it  is  from  our  feeling  self  to  be  the  man,  that  we  feel  the  phe- 
nomenal '  is  to  man,1  which  it  is  not.  If  we  did  not  feel  self  to  be  the 
man,  we  should  not  feel  as  truly  existing  that  which  is  to  self;  and  then 
harmony  would  be. 

Could  there  be  any  better  or  more  exact  expression  of  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience than  this :  that  the  phenomenal,  tho'  real  to  the  self,  is  not 
real  to  man  ? 

Thus  we  see  that  we,  as  selves,  must  have  to  do  with  phenomena. 
Only  by  that  in  us  which  is  not  self  can  we  have  to  do  with  that  which 
truly  is. 

Does  this  mean  truly  by  altruistic  consciousness  ?  and  is  this  two  op- 
posites  in  one  :  the  being  at  once  '  self  and  '  other.'  Is  not  the  true 
consciousness  this  union  of  that  which  in  us  is  disjoined,  or  opposed  ? 
— it  is  for  that  '  other '  to  be  the  '  self '  of  me. 

We  naturally  think  and  speak  of  anything  as  being  such  as  we  feel  it 
(to  be).  So  we  say  <  this  evil  thing ' ;  '  this  physical  world.' 
Is  not  this  introducing  a  qualitative  word  on  the  basis  of  conscious- 
ness, always  a  possible  error ;  nay,  is  it  not  a  certain  error  ?  On 
the  authority  of  consciousness  can  we  affirm  anything  but  '  Being,' 
and  even  this  not  according  to  our  notion  ?  Our  very  thought  of 
'  existence '  is  perverted. 

Can   we  trace  why  there  must  be    all  Science  to  our  intellect, 
from  our  having  such  experience  (i.  e.  sensations),  and  our  feeling  of 
space — i.  e.,  being  in  space  ?       May  not  all  be  thus  shown  necessary  ? 
The  problem  being  how  man  is  to  find  out  his  deadness,  must  it  not 
be  by  hia  feeling  the  universe  so  ? — that  is,  feeling  a  physical  world  ? 
Then  is  there  not  here  a  sort  of  spiritual  reason  for  our  condition,  our 
perception ;  that  is,  necessarily,  for  our  sensations :  and  thus  the  phe- 
nomenon is  deduced  ?  the  particulars  being  necessary  from  its  being  in 
space  ?  [actually  right ;  phenomenally  and  passively  necessary  ?] 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  feeling  of  self-action  is  but  the  very 
fact  of  our  perception  of  inaction  (inertness)  in  Nature ;  it  is  wholly 
accounted  for  by  this  ;  it  wants  no  other  hypothesis.  Is  it  not  as  our 
consciousness  of  free-will  is  accounted  for  by  the  not-necessity  (of  our 
actions)  ;  and  how  can  there  be  necessity  where  there  is  not  action  ? — 
the  not-action  involves  all.  "We  have  made  unnecessary  hypotheses.  It 
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is  curious  how  these  two  forms  of  negation — not-action  and  not-necessity 
— are  the  key  to  our  experience.  Surely  action  and  necessity  must  go 
together  :  where  there  is  one  there  must  be  the  other.  [We  see  it  even 
in  force:  force  makes  the  result  of  it  necessary].  Where  there  is  not- 
aotion,  necessity  cannot  he ;  there  must  he  a  determining  by  circum- 
stances— a  contingency  [certain,  indeed,  when  we  know  all  the  other  act- 
ivities, or  necessities,  around  ;  hut  viewed  in  itself,  contingent.  Is  it 
not  just  as  our  self-action?] 

Now  apply  this  to  Nature  : — may  we  not  say  that  the  proved  'neces- 
sity '  there,  implies  and  demonstrates  action  ?  Witness  the  impossible 
hypotheses  which  are  otherwise  necessary ;  and  which  have  arisen  from 
our  attempt  to  unite  necessity  and  inaction.  Disprove  these  hypotheses, 
and  we  prove  the  action  in  Nature  by  the  necessity. — And  this  very 
'  necessity '  is  founded  on  our  feeling  of  inertness  :  and  thus,  from  this 
feeling,  arises  the  proof  of  the  action.  What  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the 'self! 

Again :  in  feeling  changes  of  form  as  if  they  were  changes  of  facts 
(i.  e.,  of  realities),  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  the  feeling  of  inaction 
in  change,  or  of  change  without  action. 

We  may  say,  '  we  have  the  feeling  because  it  is  a  true  one ;  we  feel 

change  without  action  because  there  is  such  change.'     Observe :  we 

may  admit  the  truth  of  that  'consciousness';  only  it  follows  that  the 

change  is  not  a  true  or  real  change — this  is  the  argument  that  the 

physical  is  not. 

In  these  changes,  if  there  be  no  action,  then  they  must  be  unreal ;  i.e., 
changes  of  appearances  only,  only  subjective.  We  ought  to  feel  in- 
action in  them :  so  feeling,  we  perceive  them  as  they  are.  Then,  too, 
there  is  action  in  our  self — in  reference  to  that  which  is  not.  This  is 
another  way  of  approaching  the  subject ;  giving  an  union  with  another 
class  of  thought. 

There  being  in  these  changes  no  true  change,  there  cannot  be  action 
in  them ;  there  is  no  scope  for  it.     Then  must  one  not  look  somewhat 
difierently  at  Nature :  not  associate  action  with  phenomenal  changes, 
but  recognize  them  only  as  appearances  by  action  affecting  us  ?     This 
gives  increased  consistency  to  the  view  that  the  fact  with  which  we 
have  to  do  is  the  redemption  of  man,  if  phenomenal  changes  are  thro' 
subjective  operation. 

Must  it  not  be  that  action  cannot  be  vibratile — cannot  be  neutralized 
— cannot  be  =  0  ?  Then  surely,  that  action  on  man  -which  is  not  equal 
opposites,  but  is,  makes  us  perceive  phenomenal  changes  which  must, 
therefore,  be  vibratile,  because  they  are  phenomenal  [i.  e.,  due  to  sub. 
jective  causes].  And  again  :  can  true  '  action'  be  in  time  ?  Is  it  not 
only  '  forms ' — only  the  phenomenal — that  can  be  so  ?  [As  in  the  case 
of  surface  :  substance  cannot  be  surface  ;  but  one  substance  may  present 
various  'surfaces'  to  us].  Action  cannot  be  only  formal;  it  is  actual; 
i.  e.,  action  is  necessarily  eternal.  This  'eternal'  fact,  then,  necessarily 
makes  us  perceive  phenomenal  changes ;  which,  as  being  only  pheno- 
menal, or  of  form,  must  be  in  time.  Is  here  a  clue  to  the  true  relation 
of  the  eternal  and  temporal  ?  It  is  of  that  which  is,  and  that  which 
appears  :  the  two  must  have  this  relation.  That  which  only  appears,  of 
necessity  is  in  time. 

If  ve  thus  trace  the  origin  of  our  false  feelings  of  (external)  force, 
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viz.,  thro'  the  negation — non-necessity  or  non-action — can  we  apply  it 
to  teach  us  the  source  of  our  other  false  feelings  ? 

\TEy  is  motion,  to  thought,  light  or  sound,  to  sense  ?  Surely  there 
is  a  necessity  for  its  being  light  or  sound ;  and  then,  by  '  negation,' 
motion. 

How  striking  our  double  sight  is ;  our  perception  of  two  objects 
when  we  even  suffer  our  eyes  to  fall  out  of  their  exact  adjustment.  la 
there  a  wider  bearing  ?  Can  the  two  opposites  we  perceive  in  the  phe- 
nomenon be  like  this — two  to  the  eye,  one  to  the  touch  ?  So  two  to  in- 
tellect (vibration :  equal  and  opposite),  but  one  to  conscience  ?  And 
does  the  child  first  see  always  two,  and  have  to  find  out  that  the  two 
are  one,  and  so  only  learn  to  adjust  and  use  his  eyes  aright  ? 

Is  this  like  our  first  believing  there  are  two  worlds — the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  ?    Do  we  know  these  by  two  '  eyes,'  which  we  have  to 
learn  to  adjust,  in  order  to  see  the  '  substantial '  one  ? 
The  eyes  are  so  made,  that,  by  using  them  in  a  certain  way,  our  im- 
pressions will  correspond  to  touch,  and  we  see  truly — one  instead  of  two. 
So  is  there  not  a  right  use  of  intellect  (to  be  learnt  by  experience  and 
error)  by  which  our  thinking  will  correspond  to  conscience,  and  one  true 
and  substantial  take  the  place  of  two  apparent  ? 

Is  there  anything  ,  in  this  connection,  iu  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  ?  May  we  so  learn  to  use  the  « two  brains  '  aright,  as  not  to 
think  double  ? 

So  we  can  see  these  two  equals  and  opposites  to  be  one  substantial — one 
eternal,  instead  of  two  in  time  :  it  is  one  §olid,  instead  of  two  surfaces. 
Then  think  of  the  structure  of  the  intellect  with  corresponding  two- 
foldness  having  the  impression  of  one  or  of  two  by  different  use.     It 
must  be  so,  by  the  nature  of  sight  and  intellect,  both,  as  dealing  with 
appearances  :  only  by  this  '  construction '  could  they  be  made  to  answer 
their  purpose  ;  to  correspond  aright  to  the  respective  touch-senses.    By 
directing  our  intellectual  eyes  aright,  we  see  that  those  two  opposites 
must  be  one  eternal :  they  are  so.     They  are  love,  Being,   substantial : 
they  are  that  one  with  which  the  conscience  deals ;  it  must  to  appear. 

Excellent  is  this  union  into  one  (solid)  of  two  opposites  by  the  eyes 
and  the  intellect ;  and  especially  that  this  '  one '  is  of  a  sort  which  the 
eye  cannot  itself  deal  with.  The  eye  still  deals  only  with  surfaces, 
tho'  it  sees  solids,  and  we  know  them  to  be  so.  The  one  sense  thus,  by 
learning,  presents  to  us  objects,  with  which  we  can  truly  deal  (which  we 
can  '  grasp ')  only  by  another  and  different  sense.  This  is  as  it  should 
be :  we  understand  how  the  eye  and  intellect,  which  deal  only  with  ap- 
pearances, yet  give  us  the  right  impressions,  and  right  knowledge,  of 
objects  with  which  touch  only  truly  deals. 

Again :  as  touch,  the  self -sense,  only  gives  the  truth  of  the  self -object 
(physical) — and  necessarily  sight,  in  which  is  not-self^  gives  the  untrue 
to  self — so,  vice  versa,  the  self -sense,  in  which  is  the  not-man  (i.e.  touch) 
must  give  untrue  impressions  of  that  which  is  to  the  man. 

And  does  not  our  perplexity  about  matter  and  motion  arise  from  trying 
to  put  that  which  is  to  the  self  as  the  cause  of  that  which  is  to  the 
manl 

To  the  sight,  the  ear,  &c.  (not-self  senses)  is  that  which  is  to  the  man — 
light,  music,  odour ;  are  not  these  true  '  qualities '  of  that  which  is  ? 
In  these,  our  consciousness  is  altruistic ;  they  are  'active':  but  to  the  self- 
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sense  is  the  inert,  to  which  these  cannot  belong ;  therefore  the  inference 
is  that  they  are  subjective :  and  the  notion  of  matter  and  '  force '  neces- 
sarily has  arisen. 

This  relation  of  sight  and  touch  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact 
that  solids  are  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  eye  when  sight  is  first  given 
to  the  blind :  it  is  only  by  association  with  touch.     So  our  impression  is 
not  true  of  our  really  knowing  solids  by  sight ;  it  is  a  matter  learnt. 
And  may  we  thus  understand  the  intellect  better :  how,  by  a  proper  use, 
and  understanding  well  its  relation  to  the  conscience,  its  impressions 
might  clearly  represent  to  us,  consciously^  facts,  which  primarily  and  in 
itself,  it  is  not  adapted  to  recognize :  i.  e.,  that  because  the  objects  of 
intellect  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  correspondent  to  those  of  conscience, 
there  is  no  reason  that  by  the  right  use  of  it  the  intellect  should  not  con- 
sciously present  them,  and  them  only,  to  us  ;  thro*  a  previous  association, 
as  it  were,  with  a  '  sensation  in  the  conscience ' ;  from  our  knowing  that 
they  certainly  are,  and  must  be,  the  same. 

Our  senses  are  active  and  passive.  Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  we 
suppose  that  in  the  passive  (as  sight)  a  subjective  element  is  introduced : 
that  luminousness  is  only  in  the  mind.  The  active  sense  we  suppose  to  be 
free  from  subjective  alteration,  and  to  give  us  the  truth  of  Nature ;  to 
which  we  refer  passive  impressions.  Surely  this  must  be  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation. It  must  be  in  the  active  sense  the  subjective  element  is  intro- 
duced— in  touch ;  indeed,  the  two  terms  mean  the  same  thing :  the  sense 
is  only  active  by  a  subjective  element  being  in  it — it  is  the  self-sense. 
The  passive  senses  are  passive  because  there  is  not  the  subjective  element 
in  them.  This  is  merely  an  instance  of  putting  '  self '  for  man.  Sight, 
hearing,  &c.,  are  7rcan-senses ;  touch  is  a  self -sense,  and  it  presents,  and 
must  present,  Nature  to  us  as  it  is  not. 

This  applies  also  to  motion ;  that  is  perceived  actively,  with  a  subject- 
ive element  in  it.  This  is  why  it  is  universal ;  why  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter and  motion  is  so  as  observed. 

The  active  sense,  as  having  the  subjective  element  in  it,  must  present  Na- 
ture to  us  as  it  is  not ;  and  when  we  see  that  this  is  merely  presenting  it 
as  inert  (and  as  in  space]  how  clear  it  is  that  this  self-element  is  a  mimis 
one. 

So,  in  truth,  our  idea  of  tracing  all  our  sensations  to  the  operation  of 
matter  and  motion,  is  as  though  we  should  try  to  refer  our  perception  of 
matter  and  motion  to  '  luminousness  '  as  the  real  existence.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  basing  any  rational  connection  either  way ;  but  surely  the 
former  seems  more  reasonable  than  the  latter,  only  thro'  custom.  In 
deed,  from  almost  any  external  except '  matter,'  might  we  not  reasonably 
deduce  our  perception  of  matter  and  motion  ?  Do  not  these  necessarily 
result  from  our  consciousness  in  relation  to  space,  or  '  of  space '  ?  Grant- 
ing '  exertion '  and  space,  are  not  matter  and  motion  given  ?  May  we 
not  feel  that  these  are  necessary  correlations  to  the  self ;  must  be  from 
and  by  it  ? — the  self-action  necessarily  involving  the  inertness ;  and  the 
feeling  of  '  not-being  '  the  external  involving  space.  Here  are  matter 
and  motion  ;  they  are  in  most  perfect  reason  deduced  from  the  subjective 
element.  Is  not  this  enough  for  them  in  the  present  stage  ?  Their  phe- 
nomenal existence  is  accounted  for,  their  relation  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment furnished :  given  the  self,  and  these  follow. 
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Then  with  reference  to  the  two  opposites  to  intellect,  think  how  this 
accounts  for  ihe  two  notions  : — the  one,  that  thought  lands  us  in  con- 
tradictions which  cannot  be  reconciled ;  the  other,  that  Being  consists 
in  the  union  of  opposites.     It  is  not  that  it  does  so  consist,  but  that  to 
our  individual  impressions  it  must  so  be  presented.     There  is  an  evident 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  because  intellect  grasps  only  surface, 
and  '  being '  necessarily  is  solid,  or  substantial.     '  Solid '  is,  to  the  eye,  an 
union  of  two  opposites :  so  a  child,  first  noticing  this  result  of  directing 
its  eyes  aright,  might  think  '  the  solid  is  the  union  of  those  two ' ;  but  it 
is  not  BO  :  those  two,  as  appearances,  come  from  the  solid. 

Are  not  we,  in  philosophy,  doing  consciously  what  is  done  by  the  child 
unconsciously  ?  and  is  there  a  hint  here  as  to  how,  in  our  intellectual 
processes,  there  is  that  as  conscious  which  is  done  unconsciously  in  the 
animals  ?  Can  one  see,  in  self -consciousness,  a  necessity  of  intellect 
as  it  is  ? 

And  again  :  there  is  surely  a  reason  why  it  must  thus  be  two  opposites 
to  the  intellect  even  as  to  to  the  eye ;  it  is  so  by  the  nature  of  intellect. 
Is  it  not  by  a  doubleness  in  it ;  even  as  there  are  two  eyes,  and  therefore 
it  is  we  see  two  opposites  of  a  solid  ?  But  then  again  :  the  two  eyes  so 
enable  us  to  appreciate  solid,  that  we  might  say,  '  the  eye  is  double  for 
that  end ' :  so  is  not  our  intellect  constructed  thus  to  perceive  opposites 
to  the  end  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate,  thereby,  the  actual  ? 

The  twofoldness  of  the  eye  we  understand  as  enabling  us  by  the  sur- 
face-sense to  appreciate  the  solid :  the  two-foldness  of  the  intellect  is  to 
enable  us  by  the  '  phenomenon-sense '  to  appreciate  the  actual. 

It  comes  to  an  incredible  simplicity :  that  all  that  is  from  the  subject- 
ive element  should  be  from  that  necessary  and  matter-of-course  one 
— negation,  a  minus :  and  then  our  perplexity  arises  from  the  necessary 
error  of  first  taking  the  subjective  to  be  objective.  This,  therefore,  as 
involving  the  perception  of  negation  externally,  involves  also  our 
feeling  of  self-action  as  a  necessary  result.  So  does  not  one  get 
at  the  'self  the  other  way: — is  there  not  another  inversion  here  ? 
The  self  is  from  the  perception — the  consciousness  of  it,  that  is.  Not, 
Nature  inert  from  our  '  self  in  it ;  but,  vice  versa,  from  our  necessarily 
subjective  mode  of  perceiving  Nature,  comes  our  feeling  of  self.  So 
alter  our  mode  of  perception  of  Nature,  and  make  it  true  :  then  consci- 
ousness of  self  can  be  no  more ;  its  cause  is  taken  away  [but  still  it  is 
by  the  removal  of  the  'minus'  from  man].  Thus  one  might  place  the 
whoie  doctrine  of  the  'self  iu  a  better  light:  our  consciousness  of  self, 
i.  e.  our  feeling  of  action,  comes  from  the  perception  of  the  negation  in 
Nature  [and  how  well  this  agrees  with  self-consciousness  being  only  in 
perception]. 

In  reference  to  the  'realization  of  the  '  physical '  as  being  phenomenal 
only,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  '  things '  do  not  exist  to  sense ;  sense 
does  not  testify  to  them.     '  Things  '  exist  to  intellect  only  ;  are  matter, 
indeed,  of  evident  subjective  '  construction.'     An  '  idea '  is  evidently  in 
a  thing  (indicated  by  the  paradox  that  as  the  <  thing '  ceases,  it  never 
was,  &c.)     Sense  deals  only  with  impressions,  or  at  most  with  proper- 
ties or  qualities ;  '  matter '  and  « things '  alike  are  affairs  of  intellect 
alone :  so  that  there  is  not,  in  truth,  any  opposedness  to  sense  in  denying 
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1  things.'     The  spheres  of  sense  and  intellect  need  to  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized, as  do  those  of  sight  and  touch. 

Again,  is  not  '  Realism  '  embraced,  which  speaks  of  '  love,'  '  reason,' 
&c. — the  things  we  treat  as  properties,  or  modes  of  action — as  substan- 
tial ?  That  which  is  truly  '  substantial  being '  is  made  merely  property 
or  operation  to  us  by  negation.  It  seems  simple :  because,  by  negation, 
substance  is  made  to  us  to  be  inert  substance.  "We  have  made  a  division 
of  the  one  act-being  into  the  two — substance  and  quality — which  can- 
not be  the  truth. 

This  world  will  do  for  the  spiritual :  granted  the  death  of   man. 
Our  very  feeling  of  mystery  and  insolubleness  in  the  world  is  the  proof 
that  we  have  the  right  faculties  to  know  it :  that  feeling  must  have 
been  the  very  result  and  expression  of  those  faculties  debarred  from 
their  proper  exercise.     Connect  the  phenomena  with  the  actual  in  the 
rational  way,  and  the  mystery  disappears. 

And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  moral  mystery  must  disappear  at 
the  same  time :  because  we  can  connect  the  phenomenal  with  the  actual 
only  by  recognizing  our  own  relations  and  condition;  i.e.,  by  thinking 
differently  of  man. 

Thus  one  sees  how  there  must  have  been  the  moral  mystery  in  the 
world.     Taking  phenomenon  as  fact  necessarily  involves  the  wrong  con- 
ception about  man,  which  causes  it.     The  fact  cannot  be  right  if  it  be 
not  felt  as  wrong  upon  a  wrong  view.     Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  taking 
phenomenon  for  fact  (which  is  thinking  wrongly  of  man)  involves  a 
perception  of  moral  mystery  in  the  world.     So  again  two  things  are 
made  one  ;  and  the  world  is  right,  not  although,  but  because,  it  is  to  us 
'  morally  mysterious  '  [i.  e.,  wrong], 

Very  interesting  is  the  expression  '  moral  mystery  ' — meaning  simply 
moral  wrongness ;  for  which,  in  truth,  it  is,  in  one  aspect,  merely  an  eu- 
phemism. And  yet  the  use  of  it  is  beautiful ;  indicating,  as  it  does,  the 
faith  that  it  is  not  truly  wrong — that  it  needs  only  to  be  known. 

In  thinking  of  the  relation  of  intellect  and  conscience,  one  might  be 
apt  to  ask  why  the  fact  must  be  from  the  union  of  opposites ;  but  this 
would  be  an  error :  the  relation  is  the  other  way.     Solids  are  not  from 
the  union  of  opposite  surfaces  ;  but  it  is  because  solids  are  such,  and 
our  eyes  are  such,  that  they  present  to  sight  two  opposites.     And  our 
having  the  impression  of  solidity  from  the  union  of  the  two,  is  surely 
only  from  experience  :  we  know  what  we  are  looking  at,  and  so  '  see  ' 
it.     Thus,  for  the  intellect,  the  spiritual  is  not  any  union  of  opposites ; 
but  by  its  nature,  and  our  intellectual  constitution,  it  must  appear  as 
two  opposites  to  the  intellect :  so,  when  we  understand,  and  from  our 
intellectual  perception  have  the  impression  of  the  spiritual,  will  it  not 
only  be  thro'  experience — thro'  having  learnt  ? 

And  yet,  perhaps,  not  so.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  of  space  truly  pro- 
duced on  the  eye,  by  the  right  use  of  it,  which  is  not  quite  secondary  ? 
So,  in  the  right  use  of  intellect,  in  seeing  the  opposites  together  [as 
self  and  sacrifice],  have  we  not  a  true  and  direct  feeling  and  knowledge 
of  spiritual,  actual,  existence ;  not  such  as  there  is  to  intellect  ?  Can 
we  not  intellectually  perceive  the  spiritual,  as  we  can  virtually  see 
depth,  or  solidity  ?  and  yet,  perhaps,  only  by  long  learning  do  we  re- 
cognize and  clearly  understand  what  this  is. 
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But  we  may  have  a  true  instinctive  feeling  that  this  union  of  oppo- 
sites  in  the  right  use  of  our  eyes  and  intellect  gives  us  a  relation  to 
Something  not  mere  surface,  or  mere  phenomenon. 
Putting  together  opposites  (plus  and  minus]  gives  0.    [Here  surely  is 
a  source  for  Hegel's  axiom,  that  Being  ==  0,  or  ==  not-being  :  viz.,  by 
regarding  Being  as  union  of  opposites].     But  by  thus  putting  together 
the  two  opposites,  the  intellect  does  get  right  to  the  physical,  which  does 
=  0 ;  i.  e.,  it  is  only  phenomenon.     And  see,  too,  how  this  is  simply 
putting  aside  time.     The  two  equal  and  opposite  together  (i.  e.,  time 
being  put  aside)  are  '  0.'     It  is  a  substitution  of  the  eternal  for  the 
'  in-time.' 

So,  too,  is  it  not  seen  as  action— as  spiritual  ?  Can  we  see  any 
similar  setting  aside  of  space,  as  infinite  instead  of  extended  ? 

The  idea  that  <  Being  »*  0  '  arises  from  thinking  it  is  by  union  of 
opposites.  Hegel  observes  this  intellectual  process,  but  misinterprets ; 
instead  of  seeing  that  Being  is  such  that  it  must  be  two  opposites  to 
our  intellectual  perception.  In  the  phenomenal  the  '  existence '  is  solid, 
not  0  ;  but  it  is  striking  that  it  is  0  as  surface — it  is  no  more  a  '  sur- 
face.' But  '  not-surface '  is  not  0,  it  is  substance  :  so  '  not-temporal '  is 
not  0,  but  eternal ;  and  '  not-physical '  is  not  0,  but  spiritual. 

Does  not  one  thus  show  the  true  perception  of  two  opposites  neces- 
sary ?  It  is  one  ;  not  altho  two,  but  because ;  and  vice  versa.  Being  is 
such  that  it  must  be  thus  to  intellect,  or  the  faculties  dealing  with 
phenomena.  What  should  it  mean  but  that  it  is  substantial  ? 

So  phenomenal  being  is  such  that  it  must  be  two  opposites  to  sight,  or 
faculty  dealing  with  « appearances '  ?  Does  one  thus  approach  space  ? 
Must  it  not  be  because  phenomena  must  be  solid :  i.  e.,  such  as  to  be 
two  opposites  to  the  eye  ? 

With  reference  to  conscience  as  parallel  to  touch,  and  intellect  to 
sight,  think  how  obscure  and  indistinct  is  knowledge  gained  by  touch 
alone,  and  how  limited  its  sphere :  how  sight  has  its  especial  value  and 
instructiveness  for  the  very  reason  that  it  deals  only  with  appearances, 
and  not  with  the  thing  as  it  is  [and  its  impressions  need  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  referred  ever  to  those  of  touch].  For  this  very  reason  we 
know  by  sight  much  better ;  because  there  is  to  it  an  appearance,  which 
it  can  grasp  and  interpret,  of  things  wholly  beyond  the  grasp  of  touch. 
So  is  intellect  just  what  we  should  have :  its  dealing  with  phenomena  is 
the  very  thing  that  enables  us  to  know  what  we  could  never  learn  by  a 
sense  dealing,  consciously  or  directly,  with  the  actual. 

Here  is  a  new  meaning  in  the  idea  of  a  medium.  Through  this  '  me- 
dium '  of  sight  how  much  better,  truer,  larger  knowledge  we  get,  than 
can  can  be  obtained  by  direct  sense ;  i.  e.,  we  having  also  a  faculty  by 
which  we  gain  direct  knowledge,  and  to-which  we  refer  the  impressions 
given  by  the  '  indirect '  senses.  So  intellect  is  an  indirect  sense  rela- 
tively to  the  actual :  it  sees  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  and  through  a 
medium. 

With  regard  to  the  question  '  whether  a  thing  that  is  proved  is  true ' 
— observe:  '  proof  applies  only  to  our  own  impressions.     How  then  : 
are  we  to  act  according  to  that  which  is  false  ?     Yes  ;  for  remember, 
our  action  also  is  relative  to  our  impressions  in  the  same  way  ;  both 
alike  undergo  the  same  alteration  in  respect  to  our  consciousness ;  so 
that  our  acting  may  be  according  to  the  truth,  tho'  we  act,  consciously, 
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not  according  to  it.  E.  g.,  if  we  look  at  an  object  thro*  a  distorting 
glass,  we  see  it  where  it  is  not :  now  if  we  want  to  touch  it,  the  position 
of  our  hand  is  equally  distorted  to  us :  we  '  consciously '  place  our  hand 
wrongly  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  we  do  place  our  hand  rightly. 

Surely 's  notion,  that  God  knows  Nature  by  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness, is  truly  the  same  as  Berkeley's — that  it  is  'ideas  in  the  Divine 
mind.' 

Holding  God  to  be  mental,  he  could  hardly  say  otherwise  ;  that 
which  is  in  a  mind  being  « ideas.' 

But  here  come  out  remarkable  points  :  for  see,  that  which  is  subjective 
to  us  are  '  ideas  ' ;  that  which  is  thus  subjective  to  God  are  existences, 
beings,  realities. 

Here  Berkeley  may  be  interpreted.     Truly  did  he  affirm  Nature  sub- 
jective to  God ;  but  the  idea  of  God  as  a  '  mind '  vitiates  it :  that 
which  is  subjective  to  God  are  the  actual  creatures.     Here,  indeed, 
is  but  another  form  of  God's  altruistic  being ;  and  here  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  true  knowing :  it  is  God's — not  of  ideas,  but  of  Being. 
The  true  Being  of  Nature  is  subjective  to  God ;  the  '  phenomena '  are 
subjective  to  man :  here  is  the  difference. 

Is  the  creature-being — the  actual  '  Nature  '—to  God,  as  ideas  are  to 
man  ?  i.  e.,  are  to  his  consciousness  ?  And  would  not  this  involve 
altruistic  consciousness :  consciousness,  not  only  of  states  of  our '  self,' 
but  of  the  being  of  Nature  ? 

It  is  the  self-active  sense  which  alters  Nature.  To  such  mode  of 
perceiving  the  object — be  it  what  it  may,  whether  truly  passive  or  not, 
be  it  however  active,  nay,  even  God  Himsolf — the  object  felt  by  that 
mode  must  be  felt  as  passive :  the  nature  of  the  perception  involves  it. 
It  shows  what  such  '  self'  is  in  its  own  nature ;  any  Being  having  such 
self,  and  therewith  such  mode  of  perception  ('  self-perception ')  must 
have  perception  of  passiveness  around. 

Altruistic  consciousness  cannot  be  such  as  that :  may  we  not  approach 
it  thro'  the  opposite  ? — it  must  be  consciousness  of  active  existence 
around ;  i.  e.,  therefore,  necessarily  not  in  space. 

It  is  as  if  a  person  had  a  blind  spot  in  his  eye :  wherever  he  looks,  he 
sees  a  dark,  blank  spot,  external.  This  is  that  idea  of  '  matter ' — we 
ever  perceive  a  darkness ;  a  blank  spot,  or  portion :  and  we  have 
founded  our  ideas  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  real  existence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  how  our  idea  of  the  physical  itself  is  two-fold ;  i.e., 
matter  and  force,  as  distinct.  Now  is  it  not  demonstrable  that  this  two- 
foldness  has  its  source  in  our  senses  ?  Is  it  not  from  our  two  classes  of 
senses  :  the  volitional,  giving  the  passive  '  matter ';  the  passive,  giving 
active  'force'  ?  That  disjoining  of  Being  and  action,  in  our  thought, 
while  it  is  from  our  senses,  is  essential  to  intellect,  as  such :  so  is  there 
an  essential  connection  between  the  intellect  and  the  senses.  Is  not, 
then,  this  twofoldness  essential  to  self — could  there  be  the  self  without 
it  ?  If  it  be  so,  then,  in  self,  such  a  duality  is  involved.  Our  senses 
give  the  impression  of  inaction  and  of  action ;  and  the  problem  is  to  see 
them  as  one.  May  we  not  see,  that  if  there  be  in  us  man  and  self 
(Being  and  opposite)  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  these  different  senses 
(or  consciousnesses)  ?  so  do  we  advance  a  step  towards  understanding 
the  senses  ? 


In  the  phenomenal,  God  must  appear  to  be  acting  by  taws;  for  'law' 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  phenomenon  (by  its  inertness  and  in-time- 
ness).  So  there  must  be  this  result :  that  an  experience  on  our  part  which 
is  truly  correspondent  to  spiritual,  Divine,  action,  and  indeed  evidently, 
appears  or  is  felt  to  be  due  to  the  operation  of  passive  laws.  So,  not 
seeing  this  relation— action  true,  laws  phenomenal — we  confound  the 
two,  in  a  most  curious  but  instructive  fashion.  We  have  '  Qod  acting 
by  laws ';  'having  made  a  machine,'  &c.  So  we  get  the  two  oppositea 
of  design  and  law :  the  perpetual  tendency  of  Science  is  to  exclude  the 
former  by  the  latter.  The  showing  '  law,'  indeed,  is  the  very  proof  of 
phenomenalness. 

Law  pertains  only  to  the  phenomenon,  as  to  self;  'cause,'  to  pheno- 
menon is  as  design  to  self. 

"What  we  have  to  consider  is,  why  the  fact  should  present  such  appear- 
ance to  our  intellect  ?  Think  of  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  &c.,  re- 
sulting from  the  motion  of  the  earth :  from  this  internal  process  result 
such  things,  to  us.  Is  it  not  because  there  is  a  necessity  for  these  things 
to  be  presented  to  our  feeling,  that  there  must  be  such  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  motion  ?  so  to  self  there  must  be  this  phenomenon  of  struc- 
ture and  process. 

"We  are  accustomed  to  say  our  senses  confirm  each  other ;  but  surely 
we  err  here.     There  is  not  an  agreement  between  sight  and  touch,  there 
is  disagreement ;  but  we  have  learnt  to  interpret.     We  use  sight,  and 
disagree  with  it,  in  conformity  to  touch  [to  do  the  same  by  intellect  ia 
all  that  is  needed].     Sight  only  confirms  touch  because  we  have  learnt 
to  understand  it,  and  to  contradict  it ;  to  know  how  sight  represents 
what  is  to  touch :  then  we  say  it  '  confirms.'  It  is  nothing  but  that  there 
is  a  constant  and  rational  relation  between  them.    There  is  this  relation 
also  between  intellect  and  conscience. 

The  difficulty  is,  how  can  such  results  (involving  such  '  moral/  ele- 
ments) flow  out  of  mere  dead  mechanism,  mere  passive  laws  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  that  they  do  not ;  they  only  appear  to  do  so.  The  '  causes ' 
are  only  felt  as  dead,  or  passive,  by  us.  That  appearance  of  mere  pas- 
sive '  law '  is  because  af  the  Tightness,  the  oneness,  the  unchangingness. 
That,  and  our  subjective  property  of  passiveness,  cause  that  appearance 
which  so  puzzles  us.  And  thus — from  the  false  standpoint  we  have 
taken — we  have  had  to  introduce  so  many  and  amazing  hypotheses. 

There  is  a  necessity  in  the  phenomenon  which  we  feel  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  belong  to  it ;  and  this  is  true  :  it  is  but  apparent  there.  It 
truly  belongs  to  the  fact,  and  so  must  appear  in  the  phenomenon.     In 
the  same  way  we  feel  respecting  '  existence ' :  it  cannot  belong  to  the 
phenomenon ;  necessity  and  existence  showing  themselves  to  be  truly 
the  same  :  so  we  introduce  an  arbitrariness  into  the  phenomenon  at  its 
creation.     "We  do  turn  out  that  usurped  necessity,  holding  '  design ';  and 
existence  also  we  turn  out,  holding  creation  from  nothing.     These  are 
thought  finding  its  way  when  forced  aside.     Thus  it  is  interest?"      i;o 
see  the  source  of  the  '  design '  idea,  and  of  that  of  creation  fro.  i  no- 
thing :  they  are  the  non-necessity  and  the  non-existence  of  the  pheno- 
menon making  themselves  felt. 

This  might  be  a  general  statement. — Referring  to  the  different 
'  worlds,'  or  forms  of  existence,  which  are  to  us,  and  bearing  in  rnind 
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the  analogy  of  the  different  senses:  point  out  how  ome  existence  n 
enough,  with  different  '  faculties '  in  us.  What  we  want  is  to  see  the 
relations :  how  and  why  this  '  one '  must  be  to  us  under  the  different 
forms,  or  appearances ;  e.  g.,  how  that  which  is  the  spiritual  to  con- 
science, can  be  the  physical  to  intellect :  that  we  do  not  want  (and  can- 
not have,  if  we  did)  more  than  one  '  existence ';  that  the  different  modes 
of  our  own  relation  must  be  the  cause  of  the  variety.  [Then  this 
*  Being  '  is  such,  that  by  the  not-being  in  us  all  the  phenomenal  results]. 
And  so  we  must  recognize  that  which  is,  and  the  relation  of  all  else  as 
being  '  to  us,'  thro'  and  by  that.  Is  not  God  enough  ? — His  Being,  His 
action,  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  our  experience  ? 

That  physical  things  are,  to  us,  so  far  from  being  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  their  not  existing,  is  rather  the  reason  and  proof  of  it.  The  two 
statements,  indeed,  are  one,  if  we  could  only  look  at  them  clearly,  and 
free  from  the  influence  of  sensuous  natural  impressions.  To  'be  to  us' 
is  really  an  equivalent  to  '  appearance,'  and,  when  once  recognized, 
must  be  felt  to  be  self-evidently  so.  '  Not-existing'  is  the  true  meaning 
of  '  being  to  us ';  i.  e.,  of  our  perceiving,  feeling,  acting  on,  appearances. 
The  meaning  of  our  own  words  is  overlooked. 

Look  at  a  man :  the  body,  yet  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  attri- 
butes.    Is  it  not  the  only  possible  truth  of  the  case  that  he  is  only  phe- 
nomenally physical — is  so  to  us  ?     But  is  not  this  the  very  point :  we 
are  physical  '  to  ourselves ' — the  *  I '  is  physical  to  each  man.     This 
surely  is  necessary  from  the  same  cause  that  others  (and  that  Nature) 
are  physical  to  us  ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  because  the  *  I '  is  physical  to  us, 
that  others  (and  Nature)  also  are  so  ?  And  if  we  are  to  ourselves  as  we 
are  not — is  not  this  the  very  point,  proving  again  that  only  our  consci- 
ousness is  wrong^?     And  observe,  how  the  fact  of  all  men  perceiving 
alike,  proves  the  oneness  of  man.     We  lose  that  idea,  thro'  our  notion 
of  phenomena  being  perceived  because  they  '  are.'     As  phenomena,  the 
common  perception  proves  the  oneness  of  man. 

How  beautiful  and  glorious  are  the  '  apparent '  heavens  at  night ;  yet 
that  is  not  enough,  is  not  good  enough  for  the  reality :  it  differs  from 
the  phenomenon  by  defect.     Even  so  is  the  phenomenal  universe  glo- 
rious ;  but  it  is  not  enough,   nor  good  enough,  for  the  actual.     From 
that  which  is  it  differs  by  defect. 

Looking  at  the  physical  as  phenomenal,  the  solidity  and  resistance  are 
exactly  the  negation  in  them ;  this  is  the  key  to  them :  this  subjective 
element  in  them  makes  them  real  to  us,  which  they  ought  not  to  be. 
The  relation  of  the  phenomenon  to  man,  its  dependence  upon  him  (for 
observe  it  is  the  oneness  of  man  tha    is  the  key  to  the  independence  of 
the  phenomenon)  in  respect  to  individuals,  shows  us  why  the  pheno- 
menon should  be  according  to  reason.     There  must  be  a  rational  con- 
nection of  events,  or  we  cannot  admit  cause  and  effect ;  which  indeed 
mean,  or  at  least  involve,  a  reasonableness,  or  rational  link.     But  thus 
comes  the  question :  how  is  this  rational-ness  connected  with  the  idea, 
or  feeling,  of  force  (i.  e.  of  exertion)  ;  why  is  the  idea  of  'force,'  that 
which  we  feel  as  the  rational,  and  only  rational,  one  in  causation  ?  how 
and  why  is  it  reasonable  that  force  should  produce  (such)  effects  ?     Is 
not  here  the  nature  of  force — its  '  reasonably  '  producing  the  effects  ? 
Is  that  why  we  feel  it  ?  is  it  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  perceive 
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such  a  '  reasonable '  connection  ?     Is  not  the  only  possible  '  reasonable ' 
connection  between  phenomenal  events,  one  of  force  ? 

It  is  curious  to  realize  how  a  spiritual  fact  causes  us  to  have  all  the 
perception  we  have ;  not  of  Nature  only,  but  of  things — of  looks,  e.  g. 
Two  results,  especially,  follow  :  (1)  we  truly  realize  the  relation  of  this 
state  as  merely  subordinate  to  another,  a  spiritual  one ;  and  (2)  we  do 
truly  feel  and  understand  that  these  phenomenal  things,  however  im- 
portant they  seem  to  us,  are  only  of  value  as  the  expressions  of  a  fact 
which  is  spiritual ;  only  as  the  spiritual  is  in  them.  In  dealing  with 
them,  in  acting  altogether,  we  do  not  act  for  them,  but  only  because  it 
is  in  them  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  spiritual.  It  is  for  the  right- 
ness,  the  spiritual  work,  we  act ;  the  physical  things  and  results,  as  se- 
parate from  those,  are  unimportant,  and  might  be  any  way.  "We  only 
have  them  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  act  by  them,  because  the  spiritual 
objects  we  recognize  demand  it. 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  physical  which  cannot  be  thought  is  very 
strange,  but  also  interesting.     It  is  as  if,  looking  in  a  stereoscope,  we 
should  think  there  was  a  solid,  but  which  could  not  be  touched ;  a  body 
truly  existing  (physically)  but  of  an  intangible  quality.    "We  can  touch 
every  touch-object,  or  object  which  exists  to  touch  ;  so  we  can  'think  ' 
every  thought-object,  or  which  exists  to  thought.     It  is  not  that  there 
IB  something  which  cannot  be  thought,  but  that  there  is  not  any  such 
thing ;  that  it  is  a  phenomenon,  an  object  to  touch  but  not  to  thought. 
Even  so  in  respect  to  an  '  appearance ':  it  is  not  that  there  is  something 
which  cannot  be  touched,  but  that  there  is  no  such  thing.     But  we  see 
how  that  idea  of  the  relation  of  thought  must  have  arisen  :  it  must 
come,  in  respect  to  touch,  from  believing  the  '  existence  of  appearance.' 
Does  not  this  make  clearer  the  position  that  Being  cannot  be  thought  ? 

"We  have  to  learn  to  understand  and  use  our  sight ;  why  not  our  touch 
also  ?     Acting  according  to  sight,  we  are  wrong  in  respect  to  touch  ; 
acting  according  to  touch,  we  are  wrong  in  reference  to  conscience  j  to 
that  which  is  more  real,  more  important. 

With  regard  to  our  not  knowing  what  causes  us  to  perceive  the  ma- 
terial world  :  suppose  we  cannot  even  know  what  the  actual  is  in  itself 
(i.  e.,  while  we  are  physical),  it  is  no  harm.  Nay,  is  it  not  better  so  ; 
for  what  follows  then  but  the  most  practical  of  all  things — we  know  it 
as  the  redemption  of  man.  Is  not  here,  indeed,  an  embracing  of  that 
doctrine  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  phenomena ;  with  that  which 
'  is  to  us,'  not  with  the  absolute  in  itself  ?  This  is  the  '  phenomenon ' 
with  which  we  truly  have  to  do — the  making  man  alive.  This  is  what 
is  to  us.  Our  business  is  not  with  the  absolute,  but  with  the  phenom- 
enon— with  man's  redemption. 

Does  not  the  very  fact  of  our  having  a  '  touch-sense '  (a  self-  or/orce- 
feeling)  show  that  there  must  be  to  us  a  touch-object,  or  phenomenon, 
different  from  that  which  is  ? 

As  the  possession  of  sight  necessitates  the  perception  of  '  appearance ' 

(different  from  that  which  is).     As  appearance  is  from  the  sense  (not 

cause),  so  is  phenomenon  also. 

But  not,  therefore,  should  this  '  phenomenon '  also  be  to  thought ;  there 
should  not  be  the  same  objects  to  different  faculties :  not  more  should 
that  which  is  to  thought,  or  is  believed  as  existing,  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  to  touch,  than  should  that  which  is  to  tight.     It  is  like  sup- 
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posing  touch  should  be  according  to  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  sup- 
pose that  thought  should  be  according  to  the  feeling  to  the  touch :  the 
necessary  dependence  of  our  conscious  impression  upon  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received,  would  then  be  ignored. 

Of  course  there  should  not  be  to  thought  anything  corresponding  to 
the  touch :  this  is,  simply,  that  to  different  faculties  there  are  different 
impressions ;  that  there  is  matter  to  touch  is  the  very  reason  there 
should  not  be  matter  to  thought.  Our  impressions  ought  to  depend  upon, 
and  be  modified  by,  subjective  conditions ;  how  else  could  they  fulfil 
their  purpose,  and  give  us  the  proper  knowledge  we  want  ? 

Is  not  this  relation,  of  the  object  differing  to  touch  and  to  thought, 
similar  to  the  difference  of  objects  to  the  various  senses  ?  e.  g.,  that 
which  is  sound  to  the  ear  is  not  sound,  but  motion,  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  touch.     So  is  it  not  that  there  is  '  matter '  to  touch,  but  not  to 
thought ;  nor  even  to  the  other  senses,  to  the  eye,  e.  g.,  is  surface  only  ; 
to  the  ear,  sound ;  and  so  on  [sensations  which  cannot  be,  rationally, 
connected  with  matter].   Our  holding  on  to  that  which  is  to  touch  as 
*  existing '  makes  the  difficulty.     '  Matter '  surely  comes  out  of  touch, 
as  sound  out  of  the  ear. 

Is  there  here  a  general  principle  we  can  grasp  ?  Can  we,  thro'  this 
relation  of  touch  and  matter,  learn  to  understand  the  other  (subject- 
ive) senses  ? 

May  it  be  thus  :  that  which  is  to  thought  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  thinking — the  relation  which  thought  takes :  e.  g.,  matter 
is  to  touch,  light  is  to  the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  &c.     Now,  either  of 
these  are  to  thought  (or  are  not)  according  as  we  are  thinking  ;  whether 
of  that  which  is  to  touch,  or  eye,  or  ear. 

Have  we  not  been  in  the  error  of  holding  that  that  which  is  to  touch 
is  that  which  is  to  thought ;  thus  binding  ourselves  by  a  needless 
chain  ?  That  which  is  to  touch  no  more  is  to  thought  than  that 
which  is  to  the  eye :  they  are  in  the  same  relation  ;  nor  can  we  any 
more  conceive  the  one  than  the  other.  The  cause  of  the  error  was 
probably  our  habit  of  referring  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  other 
senses  to  that  which  is  only  to  touch. 

Surely,  in  respect  to  thought,  matter  is  that  which  is  to  tonch,  even  as 
light  is  that  which  is  to  the  eye :  thought  is  not  bound  to  matter.  We 
think  of  the  '  actual '  also  :  nay,  is  not  that  a  truer  relation  of  thought  T 
Once  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  habit  of  thinking  of  that  which  is 
to  touch  as  that  which  is,  and  we  see  the  relation  of  thought  quite  dif- 
ferently. Thought  then  takes  the  same  relation  to  that,  as  it  has  to 
that  which  is  to  eye  or  ear.  '  Matter,'  of  course,  has  just  the  existence 
it  ought  to  have — it  is,  to  touch.  It  is  like  '  light ' ;  there  is  light — 
i.  e.,  it  is  to  the  eye. 

Can  we  get  rightly  to  understand  that  material  things  are  only  to 
1  ouch ;  and  that  we  ought  to  feel,  and  be  related  as  we  are  to,  touch- 

<  bjects  ?  or,  that  we  ought  not ;  and  that  this  present  relation  means 

f  oinething  which  we  express  by  being  imprisoned  in  a  body  i  and  how 
1  rom  this  comes  that  notion  of  a  deadness — a  feeling  Nnture  as  inert  ? 
J  >oes  not  one,  however,  thus  approach  towards  space  ?  Space  is  a  con- 

<  ition  of  touch-objects,  and  must  be;  it  belongs  to  touch.     Now  why 

1  liis  is,  perhaps  we  may  some  day  find  out :  we  are  so  made  as  to  have 
u  touch-sense,  to  which  '  space '  necessarily  pertains  ;  so  our  feeling  re- 
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specting  space  arises  from  our  present  relation  to  touch-objects.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  that  objects  are  real  to  us  as  being  in  space  ;  but  those  ob- 
jects of  which  space  is  a  property  (as  being  touch -objects)  are  real  to  us. 
Space  would  still  continue  as  a  property  of  touch-objects,  if  they  were 
not  real  to  us. 

"We  do  well  to  divide  God  and  (physical)  Nature  ;  but  we  do  wrong 
to  apply  the  idea  of  existence  to  both.     The  right  ideas  are  '  existence,' 
and  '  existence  to  us.'     At  first,  God  and  the  phenomenon  (or  the  world 
of  phenomena)  are  one.     Then  we  separate  them  :  there  is  the  pheno- 
menon, not  considered  as  God.     But  here  is  the  error :  when  we  separ- 
ate God  and  the  phenomenon,  God  is  put,  at  first,  on  the  wrong  side ; 
He  is  put  beyond  the  phenomenon,  as  it  were ;  instead  of  He  on  one 
aide  of  us,  and  the  phenomenon  on  the  other.     And  we  also  keep  hold 
of  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  ;  which  is 
right  only  when  the  phenomenon  is  identified  with  God.     So  the  idea 
of  the  'existence'  of  the  phenomenon  is  accounted  for,  and  justified  ; 
viz.,  by  the  primary  identification  of  it  with  that  which  does  exist — or 
God.     When  they  are  separated,  the  '  existence  '  should  go  with  God  : 
for  if  it  be  still  ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  then,  necessarily,  God  is 
put  beyond  it. 

There  was  no  loss  when  'phlogiston'  was  given  up,  and  lightness  re- 
cognized to  be  by  an  absence.  Why  should  not  any  results  be  the  effect 
of  negation  ?  there  is,  of  course,  just  as  much  as  before.  And  if  there 
be  such  results  (such  force,  power,  &c.)  by  negation  of  matter,  why  not 
any  results  by  negation  of  spirit  ? 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  how  lightness — the  true  plus — is  yet  rela- 
tively by  absence;  viz.,  by  absence  of  the  negation  which  causes 
weight. 

May  it  be  that  we  are  related  to  Nature  in  a  negative  kind  of  way — 
cannot  we  come  to  see  it  so  ?  And  may  it  not  be  that  a  positive  relation 
to  it  would  mean  its  being  spiritual  to  us  ? 

Is  not  this  a  striking  parallel :  Bacon's  work  was  simply  the  as- 
sertion of  a  negation  in  respect  to  man ;  i.  e.,  with  regard  to  knowledge. 
Man  does  not  knou\  except  in  so  far  as  knowledge  is  derived  by  him 
from  (imparted  to  him  by)  Nature.  The  spirituality  of  Nature  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  a  negation  in  respect  to  man,  i.  e.  of  Being  :  man  is  not, 
except  so  far  as  Being  is  derived  by  him  from  God.     But  man  has  an 
opposite  natural  persuasion ;  viz.,  that  he  has  knowledge,  that  he  has 
Being  [life].    Of  old,  he  would  explain  the  world  on  the  assumption  of 
his  own  knowledge ;  he  has  been  cured  of  that,  but  falls  into  the  same 
sort  of  error,  by  seeking  to  explain  the  world  on  the  assumption  of  his 
own  being  [life].     But  he  must  come  to  to  act  and  think  as  recognizing 
his  own  want  of  Being :  that  is  the  reasonable  plan ;  it  is  that  which 
answers  to  science. 

Positivism  is  as  if  men  should  have  taken  not  to  observing  as  the  re- 
medy for  want  of  knowledge,  but  to  abstaining  from  all  thinking  or 
trying.     It  is  curious,  how  the  application  of  positivist  principles 
would  have  excluded  Science  itself,  on  which  now  it  builds  :  and  in- 
deed, there  was  a  parallel  thought,  which  affirmed  physical  know- 
ledge impossible,  and  forbad  to  try  after  it.     [Socrates]. 
Was  not  Bacon  related  to  that  (at  once  agreeing  and  disagreeing)  as 
actualism  is  to  positivism  ? 
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Think  further,  too,  of  the  parallel  between  man's  assumption  of 
knowledge,  and  acting  so,  and  his  assumption  of  life  (or  being)  and  so 
acting.  Why  must  man  have  been  so  sure  he  knew  ?  is  it  not  the  same 
as  his  being  sure  of  his  '  being '  ? 

Observe,  too,  how  astronomy  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  assertion 

of  the  negation  of  man — that  he  is  not  at  rest :  why  the  conviction 

that  he  was  ? 

Then  observe,  there  is  in  man  not  'Being,'  but  capacity  for  Being.  This 
is  what  he  has,  also,  in  respect  to  knowledge. 

Thus  the  self-action,  the  self-attempts  to  make  the  world  good,  &c., 
are  like  speculations :  the  mischievous  results  are  like  the  evident  fail- 
ures and  follies  of  these.  The  self-sacrifice  is  like  the  observation  and 
learning  from  Mature,  and  its  success  •  but  how  inveterately  it  seems 
the  other  way  to  man.  Our  practical  failures  and  wrongs  are  parallels 
of  the  theoretical  failures  in  times  of  old ;  our  despair  for  future  prac- 
tice like  the  old  for  future  knowledge. 

I  have  said  that  the  phenomenon  ought  to  vary  to  us  (meaning  the 
object  to  tfiouyht)  ;  but  should  it  not  be  the  touch-object  ought  to  vary 
[i.  e.,  with  changes  in  man]  ?  As  the  sight-object  varies  by  individual 
changes,  so  should  not  the  touch-object  with  changes  in  the  one  (or 
whole)?  or,  by  'man-changes'  that  which  is  to  touch  varies.  Now  is 
there  not  here  a  key  to  the  course  of  Nature  ? 

Indeed,  is  there  not  this  argument  here  also  :  that  change  in  Nature 
is  an  unnecessary  supposition,  because  change  in  man  is  granted  either 
way  ?  That  is  enough ;  if  there  be  change  in  man,  then  the  pheno- 
menon must  change ;  and  we  have  to  learn,  by  the  phenomenal 
change,  what  the  change  in  man  is. 

The  course  of  Nature  is  only  change  of  that  which  is  to  touch  :  a  vary- 
ing experience  of  man's  necessitates  his  perception  of  such  material 
changes. 

Surely  our  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not  is  the  same  as  our  feeling 
ourselves  affected  by  an  absence. 

Is  there  a  parallel  in  our  feeling  ourselves  affected  by  cold  ? — the  na- 
tural heat  passes  for  nothing  to  us,  and  we  feel  '  cold  '  as  a  positive 
existence :  there  is  the  same  sort  of  double  error. 

Does  not  this  view  of  the  external  world,  as  a  positive  minus,  restore 
the  (needed)  independent  external  reality  to  it  ?  We  feel,  or  perceive, 
a  thing  apart  from  us,  only  this  is  of  a  '  minus  '  character.  And  is  there 
not  also  a  clue  to  man  ?  his  being  is  such  that  negation  affects  him  thus. 
Does  it  not  mean  that  his  being  is  one  with  that  which  is  (in  truth, 
Divine)  ?  The  plus  is  simply  passive,  natural,  unconscious  as  it  were, 
to  him  ;  it  is  the  absence  of  it  that  affects  him  as  '  things.'  lie  is  so  re- 
lated to  Being  that  the  negation  of  it  makes  him  feel  [as  cold  affects  a 
man  who  is  naturally  warm].  Surely  it  means  that  man  has  Being,  else 
how  should  absence  of  it  affect  him,  and  be  felt  by  him  as  acting  ?  la 
this  very  deadness  the  imparting  '  Being '  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  a 
'  divine  '  in  man,  that  is  against,  opposed  to,  the  sensual  in  him  ?  And 
so,  too,  this  feeling  of  absence  as  Being  is  the  se//-consoiousness ;  apart 
from  this,  the  consciousness  of  self  is  not.  So,  to  the  self,  the  opposite 
is  mere  negation. 

Is  not  the   proof  the  same  that  the    material   world    is    not,  and 
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cannot  be,  and  that  it  is  a  negation  ?  These  are  truly  one,  and  are  each 
involved  in  the  other : — if  it  is  a  negation,  it  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  first  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be,  and  after- 
wards was  recognized  to  he  a  negation.  If  the  problem  be  to  find  it 
an  absence,  must  it  not  have  been  solved  this  way  ? 

To  see  the  material  as  the  minus,  or  negation,  enables  us  to  accede  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  the  external  world  as  '  non- 
ego'  (Hamilton).  It  fa  the  external  reality  we  are  conscious  of;  only 
that  is  a  minus.  Also,  observe  how  the  mode  or  form  of  the  negative  is 
not  only  determined  by,  but  indicates,  the  form  or  mode  of  the  positive  ; 
gives  the  means  whereby  the  latter  may  be  learnt. 

But  then,  how  about  the  self  and  not-self? — if  the  self  be  negation, 
and  the  external  world  also  negation,  how  is  it  ?     How,  if  both  are 
negation,  arises  the  contrast  between  them  ?     Is  one  the  negation  sub- 
jective, the  other  objective :  is  this  the  difference  ?  and  so  the  corres- 
pondence, the  mutual  reality  ? 

So  the   '  existence  of  matter '  will  do ;  it  is  like  the  '  existence '  of  a 
shadow — the  existence  of  a  negation.    So  the  wrongness  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  its  being  real  to  us,  but  in  its  being  positive  ;  the  mode,  and  not  the 
fact  of  its  reality,  is  the  point.     We  can,  of  course,  readily  apply  a  neg- 
ative  conception   to  the  material,  only  we  must  apply  it  also  to  our- 
selves ;  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  relation :  and  see  how  our  religious 
ideas,  respecting  the  spiritual  and  material,  the  eternal  and  temporal, 
prepare  for  it.     Is  there  not  a  consistency  with  the  idea  of  matter  being 
the  absence,  in  that  of  the  law  of  it — the  law  of  least  resistance,  that 
which  determines  all  in  it — being  of  a  negative  character  ? 

Does  not  this  doctrine  of  matter  as  negation  give  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  '  action  of  matter  on  mind ';  of  our  unconscious  affection 
thro'  bodily  organs  and  physical  changes  ?     They  are  stimuli ;  they 
permit.     So  does  not  this  embrace  the  doctrine  of  '  occasional '  causes  ? 
Matter  is  occasion,  by  absence,  of  the  effect ;  the  cause  of  all  action  on 
us  being  that  Divine  action  of  which  '  matter '  is  the  negation ;  thus 
including,  also,  the  doctrine  of  God's  act  being  the  cause. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  matter  does  not  truly  act  on  mind,  and  yet 
must  rightly  have  the  appearance  of  doing  so  :  it  is  like  the  error  of  sup- 
posing a  direct  positive  causation,  so  constant,  natural,  and  simple.  "We 
apply  cold,  and  get  effect ;  and  we  apply  '  matter,'  with  the  same  result ; 
yet  cold  does  not  produce  the  effect,  nor  does  matter.  Now  these  '  per- 
mitted actions '  [the  action  of  mind  on  the  operation  of  matter  being 
Buch]  all  depend  on  the  organization ;  and  they  involve  tension  also.  It 
is  simply  a  case  of  '  function.' 

Is  not  all  causation  truly  such : — all  cause  and  effect  really  a  case  of 

permitted  operation  ?  viz.,  the  force  operating  only  neutralizes  that 

which  resisted  the  force  manifested  in  the  effect.    Then  there  are  two 

forms ;  one,  in  which  the  effect  is  in  excess  of  the  force  of  stimulus, 

the  other,  in  which  they  are  only  equal. 

There  is  still  another  idea  in  respect  to  this  action  of  matter  being 
notion  of  a  negation ;  viz.,  so  also  is  the  action  of  the  self—  it,  too,  is 
action  of,  or  by,  negation. 

It,  too,  is  'permitted';  and  the  absence  appears  to  cause.     We  say, 

God  '  permits  '  sin  :  is  there  any  link  here  ? 
Men  act  by  free-will ;  with  the  exertion  of  the  self  comes  effect ;  but  the 
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effect  is  from  the  application  of  a  negation.  It  is  as  if  our  self  was  the 
exclusion  of  '  being ' :  so  that  the  true  action  here  is  also  Divine.  Apply- 
ing our  self-act,  we  are  conscious  of  an  effect  as  the  result ;  but  we 
err  in  tracing  the  true  power. 

All  this  is  but  the  '  functional '  idea  over  again  :  that  was  but  the 
conception  of  effects  from  a  negation,  and  contained  the  germ  of  all. 
Perhaps  that  view  should  be  prominent  in  it,  rather  than  that  of 
tension. 

"We  feel  an  inaction — a  minus — so  we  invent  a  substance,  of  which 
the  '  property '  is  inaction  [is  it  not  like  thinking  a  minus  quantity  is 
a  positive  existence  ?]  Is  not  inaction  a  property  of  negation  ?  so  it  is  a 
negation  we  feel  thus.     Or  again  :  we  feel  a  certain  thing  as  acting  upon 
us,  but  find  it  does  not  act ;  therefore,  what  we  feel  as  acting  on  us, 
does  not  do  so ;  that  is,  the  action  is  of  different  kind :  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  this,  which  we  feel  as  acting  upon  us,  is  not '  real.' 
It  may  be  real  and  external,  but  then  it  must  be  a  negation  (like  dark- 
ness or  cold).     So  matter — if  it  be  negation — may  be  real  (as  external). 
Which  is  it  ? — is  matter  a  real  negation,  apart  from  man,  or  is  it  sub- 
jective to  man  ?     Observe,  how  admitting  its  external  reality  removes 
the   difficulty  about  the  individual's  action  affecting  it  to  all  men's 
perception :  the  reason  of  that  remains,  as  on  the  ordinary  view. 
It  might  be  said,  if  matter  acts  on  other  matter,  why  not  on  us  ;  i.  e.f 
on  the  mind  ?  and  so  be  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  as  it  is  of  other 
matter  moving — why  should  not  impulse  as  much  cause  our  feeling,  as 
motion  of  an  external  body  ?     Here  the  point  comes  clearly  into  view : 
matter  acting  on  other  matter  is  rightly  the  phenomenon ;  whether 
matter  be  phenomenal  only,  or  whether  it  be  a  negation,  the  relative 
action  is  the  same  in  either  case.    But  its  acting  on  our  consciousness  is 
different :  this   cannot  be  so  admitted  ;    it  is   incompatible   with    its 
inertness. 

But  observe :  if  the  negation  be  really  external,  is  not  the  proof  of 
subjective  inertness  done  away  ?  Yet  surely  the  argument  still  remains, 
and  even  perfected ;  for  then  we  ask  (1)  why  is  this  negation  positive 
to  us?  and  (2)  why  is  the  positive  not  to  us  ? — The  proof  of  subjective 
negation  surely  remains. 

Holding  matter  to  be  an  external  negation,  the  laws  of  matter  surely 
have  just  the  same  value  and  interest,  and  objective  import  and  basis; 
they  are  the  laws  of  the  negation.     Do  they  not,  indeed,  thus  become 
simplified  and  demonstrable  ?     The  negation  obeys,  of  course,  definite 
laws,  and  necessarily  inert  laws ;  not  depending  on  itself,  but  arising 
from  without.     But  they  are  just  as  definite  and  real  and  necessary. 
Just  as  the  negative  electricity  has  its  laws,  the  same  as  the  positive, 
or  cold  as  heat :  the  '  laws '  might  be  traced  in  one  as  well  as  the  other 
— only  we  must  remember,  in  the  case  of  the  negative,  that  they  are 
the  laws  of  an  absence ;  and  that  the  processes  are  determined  from 
without,  not  from  within.    So  this  great  character  of  matter  is  involved. 
It  is  expressed,  indeed,  in  referring  the  laws  of  matter  to  the  will  or  act 
of  God ;  and  causes  the  perplexity  which  arises  from  the  attempt  to 
view  the  laws  of  matter  apart  from  this  conception  of  power  external. 
So  cold,  e.  g.,  is  radiant;  but  it  must  be  explained  wholly  by  'action' 
on  the  part  of  heat :  the  changes  in  the  heat  produce  such  changes  in 
the  cold ;  just  as  the  rise  of  a  light  body  is  explained  by  the  fall  of  a 
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heavy  one.  The  action  of  the  minus  is  the  phenomenal  resultant  of 
the  action  of  the  spiritual :  the  real  and  true  action  is  only  that. 
Observe,  too,  how  thaL  question  of  our  moving  is  solved.  Of  course  it 
it  is  the  same  whether  matter  be  a  minus,  or  not ;  we  move  in  it  be- 
cuuse  it  is  there,  and  is  in  space,  &c.  So  would  '  space '  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negation  ;  we  feeling  it  as  existence.  God,  or  Being,  cannot 
be  in  space ;  because,  e.  g.,  if  so,  He  would  be  divisible.  And,  in  truth, 
by  the  necessity  of  thought,  matter  must  be  not-being  because  it  is 
noi-God. 

Equally,   on  either  view — whether  the  inertness  be  subjective,   or 
matter  be  a  really  existing  negation — Science  is  religious  and  spiritual, 
fit  once  and  necessarily,  in  the  mere  statemeat  of  the  facts :  it  neces- 
sarily refers  to  another  state  of  man.     And,  surely,  a  change  in  us 
would  make  us  differently  related  to  matter,  if  it  be  a  negation ;   so 
1  hnt  it  should  not  be,  as  now,  a  substance  to  us,  but  a  negation,  as  it  is. 
Must  it  not  be  by  man's  '  negation '  that  it  is  '  being '  to  him  ? 

Observe  how  the  position  remains,  that  we  are  made  to  perceive  the 
material  by  something  different ;  even  as  we  are  made  to  perceive  a 
shadow,  not  by  it,  but  by  light ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  light,  we 
should  not  perceive  the  shadow.     And  again :  is  there  not  a  difference 
between  the  mere  darkness  to  a  blind  man,  and  the  perception  of  dark- 
ness (or  shadow)  by  a  seeing  one  ;  and  does  not  our  feeling  in  respect  to 
the  material  world  best  answer  to  the  latter?     Are  we  not  conscious 
of  a  difference,  of  a  contrast  ? 

So  one  interprets  what  is  said  of  this  world  as  a  shadoiv ;  also,  that 
we  do  know  other  than  this,  and  have  relation  to  the  spiritual  world 
as  well :  our  state  does  not  answer  to  that  mere  absolute  non-percep- 
tion which  characterizes  blindness.     Are  we  not  rather  as  perceiving 
light  and  shadow  too  (the  spiritual  and  the  material),  and  not  under- 
standing what  the  latter  is  ?     Thus  some  have  two  positives,  one 
acting,  the  other  inert ;  others  say  that  we  cannot  know,  &c. 
By  this  view  of  matter  as  the  negative,  is  not  the  idea  of  our  know- 
ing only  phenomena  accounted  for,  and  how  it  must  have  arisen  as  a  con- 
sequence of  regarding  minus  as  plus ;  applying  the  idea  of  positive  exist- 
ence to  that  which  is  negation  ?     Must  it  not,  so,  be  found  not  to  be ; 
not  even  to  have  that  (relative)  existence  which  as  a  negation  it  has  ; 
and  so  must  have  been  necessitated  a  denial  of  its  existence  in  another 
sense,  which  involves  the  consequence  that  we  only  know  phenomena  ? 
Then  comes  the  question:  of  what  is  matter  the  negation — relative  to 
wliat  (existence)  ?     Can  we  apprehend  what  we   should  have   consci- 
ousness of  in    consciously   feeling   matter  as  a  negation  ?     Perceiving 
shadow  as  negation  is  to  have  consciousness  of  light  ? — of  what  positive 
would  our  consciousness  be,  if  we  felt  matter  as  absence  1 

One  may  have  a  good  conception  of  feeling  acted  upon  by  negation. 
Is  not  our  case,  as  being  truly  surrounded  by  Being,  analogous  to  our 
condition  of  being  surrounded  by  atmosphere  ? — we  should  feel  the  ap- 
plication of  a  vacuum  as  of  a  positive ;  as  acting  on  us. 

In  this  connection  think  also  of  the  word  '  spirit ' :  God  is  '  atmo- 
sphere.' Is  not  this  spiritual  fact,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  pheno- 
menal one  ? 

So  matter  is  not-God :  then  we  must  feel  it  as  a  positive — as  acting  on 
us.     Matter  is  (relatively  to  true  Being)  a  vacuum,  but  around  us  is  the 
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Divine  existence ;  and  that  is  our  life,  our  normal  state :  that  we  have 
not  consciousness  of,  and  do  not  perceive,  but  by  learning,  thought,  re- 
flection. 

There  is  an  especial  beauty  in  our  unconsciousness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  conscious  feeling  we  have  (or  should  have)  of  its  absence.  Does 
not  that  unconsciousness  show  the  true  relation  to  God — the  repose,  the 
naturalness,  of  it  ?     And  think  of  the  support  (the  life,  too)  ;  and  the 
non-support  of  vacuum.     And  in  Him  we  are — it  is  the  present  fact ; 
and  when  we  feel  a  '  not-Him,'  we  feel  the  absence  of  that  in  which  we 
are.     The  fact  in  relation  to  us,  not  realized  by  us,  what  is  it  but  as  it 
would  have  been  to  tell  ignorant  men  that  they  are  in  the  vital  air  ? 
Their  unconsciousness  makes  no  difierence  ;  it  is  that  fact  determines 
their  whole  experience ;  not  the  less  the  withdrawing  of  it  were  their 
death,  not  the  less  is  it  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  innumerable 
things  they  perceive  and  feel. 

And  see  how,  to  those  who  do  not  know  it,  the  fact  is  revealed  some- 
times by  certain  events ;  by  wind,  e.  g.  Now  the  ignorant  suppose 
that  to  be  something  special,  but  it  is  only  the  sign  of  the  constant 
fact.  So  is  not  God  s  presence  felt  sometimes  by  as  ?  We  think  such 
things  special,  but  they  are  only  the  sign  of  the  constant  fact.  If  we 
could  think  aright  of  God's  presence  as  the  cause  of  all,  and  recog- 
nize how  all  not-He  is  absence,  should  we  not  have  a  clue  to  events 
such  as  is  given  by  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  '  invisible,' 
intangible,  atmosphere  ? 

May  this  be  the  key  to  matter  as  existing,  and  yet  as  negation  ;  to 
the  defect  as  subjective,  and  yet  an  external  absence  :  viz.,  the  relation 
being  to  man,  or  to  individual  men  ?     Is  the  subjective  to  man  really 
external  to  individuals  ?    Are  these  involved  in  each  other  ? 

The  primary  relation  of  us  to  the  negation  is,  of  course,  not  to  the  ex- 
ternal material  objects,  but  to  our  own  body ;  this  is  the  negation — the 
'not-God'  we  are  conscious  of.  Then  the  external  objects  are  an 
external  negation,  of  which  the  body  is  part.  Thus,  the  body  is  '  the 
man,'  in  the  sense  of  the  not-divine.  So  does  not  the  Incarnation 
appear  more  justly  ?  Christ  took  flesh — took  negation  :  He  laid  aside 
His  divinity — His  Being ;  they  are  the  same :  to  lay  aside  Being,  or 
Godhead,  is  to  assume  flesh. 

Is  not  this  philosophy,  thus  involved  in  the  scriptures,  partly  the 
secret  of  the  charm  and  power  they  have  exercised  ?  Men  cannot 
escape  the  power  of  those  thoughts,  unrecognized  and  latent  though 
thev  have  been. 

Matter,  of  course,  ought  to  be  solid  and  resisting  to  the  body;  neg- 
ation should  be  so  to  negation.  Negation  should  be  impenetrable  by 
negation :  we  cannot  have  two  negations  in  the  same  place.  Does  not 
this  mean  that  negation  cannot  be  altruistic  ?  Being  is  altruistic  ;  there- 
fore negation  is  necessarily  not  so ;  i.  e.,  negation  is  not.  May  not  this  be 
the  exactest  character  of  negation  :  that  it  cannot  be  in  other — i.  e.,  is  im- 
penetrable ?  Is  it  by  our  own  negation  (or  man's}  we  are  in  the  mate- 
rial ;  and  thus  have  we  not  perception  of  external  negation,  as  reality, 
or  as  existence  ;  because  it  is  so  to  our  body  ?  [But  if  our  body  is  not 
us,  then  matter,  being  real  to  our  body,  is  not  its  being  real  to  us].  And 
think  of  that  external  '  universal '  negation,  of  which  our  bodies  are 
part :  does  it  not  remind  us  of  that  inclusive  '  self '  ? 
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In  reference  to  man's  deadness,  is  not  this  the  point :  that  we  perceive 
inertness  as  characterizing  that  which  is — the  existence  of  the  universe 
— instead  of  feeling  it  as  characterizing  the  (relative)  absence  ;  or  that 
that  which  it  characterizes  is  absence  of  Being. 

In  brief,  is  this  all  embraced  in  our  not  consciously  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving God — in  our  not  feeling  Him  as  infinite  ?  So  here  is  the 
union  with  the  former  view,  that  we  perceive  inertness  because  we 
do  not  perceive  that  which  is.  This  is  true  ;  for  we  do  not  (consciously) 
perceive  God.  This  feeling  negation  as  existence  is  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  that. 

And  think,  also,  if  our  not  being  conscious  of  the  atmosphere  (as  of  God) 
do  not  bring  into  relation  this  conception,  and  that  of  gravitation  as  a 
property  of  absence.  Might  we  not  have  a  conscious  perception  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  a  vacuum  should  be  consciously  felt  as  an  absence  ? 
And  then  should  we  not  feel  more  truly  respecting  gravitation  as  from 
absence  ;  and  expansion  as  the  true  plus- property  ? 

How  striking  it  is  that  Gravitation  is  purely  a  tendency  to  not-being, 
to  utter  ceasing  to  exist.    If  there  were  no  repulsion,  gravitation  going 
on  to  the  point  would  be  simply  the  ceasing  to  be  of  matter. 
It  would  be  striking  if  '  being  in  matter '  and  being  banished  from  God 
were  one ;    for  so  we  should  be  embodied  in  matter,  not  by  God's 
creating,  but  by  His  withdrawing :  and  this  brings  in  an  <  A  her  thought 
respecting  creation ;  viz.  that  it  is  by  negation  [God  limiting  Himself]. 
That  would  be  the  creation  of  not-God,  or  matter  [or  self;  or  is  it  not 
both  in  one  ?] 

The  absence  of  God  is  the  presence  of  the  not-God.     God  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  truly  absent,  but  He  may  be  so  to  our  consciousness ;  and  then, 
to  our  consciousness,  is  the  presence  of  the  not-God.     Is  not  this  our 
case  ?  is   not   this   being   (to  our  consciousness)  in  matter,  while  we 
are  in  God. 

This  is  again  another  way  of  seeing  that  our  consciousness  only  is 
wrong.     We  are  in  God,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  Him :  that  is 
our  wrongness ;  our  consciousness  simply  is  not  true. 
So  Paul  says,  '  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord.'     This 
being  '  in  the  body '  is  absence  (consciously)  from  God.    So  the  point  as 
to  the  '  authority  of  consciousness '  is,  by  every  believer  in  God,  con- 
ceded in  the  negative. 

Matter  then  is,  as  it  were,  a  real  absence,  and  yet  only  to  conscious- 
ness. Is  not  this  the  nature  of  everything  that  is,  or  relates  to,  the 
phenomenal,  that  it  is  only  to  consciousness — to  seZ/-consciousness, 
surely  ?  Is  not  this  the  case :  we  are  not  conscious  of  God,  because 
conscious  of  self?  Would  not  this  world  then,  be,  as  it  were,  the  ab- 
sence, shadow,  or  hiding  of  God  ? 

But  there  is  a  convejse  argument.  If,  examining  the  things  we  feel 
as  acting  upon  us,  we  find  they  are  '  absences '  (negations),  then  see  the 
proof  that  there  is  an  existence  (of  which  we  are  not  conscious)  con- 
stantly present,  and  acting  upon  us.  Here  is  the  demonstration  of  God's 
presence  to  us ;  only  so  can  the  effect  of  negations  on  our  consciousness 
be  what  it  is.  But  so  viewed,  it  is  wholly  accounted  for  :  our  feeling, 
viz.,  in  respect  to  matter.  By  the  study  of  it  God's  presence  is  proved 
to  us.  Is  there  not  here  a  beautiful  interpretation  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ment from  Nature :  a  demonstration  to  us  of  a  present,  ever-acting  God ; 
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not  a  Designer  far  away,  but  an  Actor  present,  and  the  cause  of  all  ? 
It  ia  as  the  study  of  the  lightness  of  bodies  reveals  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  the  study  of  matter  reveals  the  action  of  God. 

All  this  is  but  uniting  science  and  religion  ;  making  those  theoretical 
religious  doctrines  real  practical  matters  of  our  life  and  thought.     So 
we  must  look  at  something  else  than  this  physical  as  acting  on  us,  aa 
the  cause  of  our  experience ;  and  this  we  may  do  without  difficulty- 
there  still  is  this  physical  which  we  feel.     Thus  '  matter '  prove?  God's 
constant  action.     But  again :  the  constant  action  of  the  atmosphere  is 
one  and  unchanging ;  so  is  all  action  which  causes  negation  to  be  per- 
ceived as  existence.     God's  action  is  the  calm,  the  repose,  of  the  un- 
varying atmospheric  pressure,  as  it  were  :  it  is  the  negation  that  varies 
— the  unchanging  God  makes  us  perceive  the  changing  world. 

It  is  wonderful  how  this  doctrine  of  matter  as  negation  interprets  and 
demonstrates  that  of  God  as  the  direct  actor  and  doer  of  all ;  and  how 
it  is  simply  necessary,  in  the  fact  of  His  infinitude,  that  that  which  ia 
not-God  is  '  not-being.' 

Is  not  this  the  three  in  respect  to  matter: — first  asserted,  but  imper- 
fectly, not  being  seen  as  negative ;  then  denied  (and  the  idea  of  neg- 
ation gradually  introduced)  ;  then  both  united,  in  its  restoration  as  neg- 
ation.    How,  but  in  this,  can  we  unite  affirmation  and  denial — how,  but 
in    asserting  a   negation  ?     Is   not,    indeed,    in   this,    the  nature   of 
'  positive  denial '  itself  given  ? — it  is  union  of  affirmation  and  denial. 
May  one   see  in  this  the  sort  of  necessity  for  physical  existence — 
the  union  of  these  opposites — that  they  must  be  united,  and  there  be 
'  being '  in  their  union  ? 

We  (as  selves)  are  dealing  primarily  with  the  minus  quantity,  or  with 
negation,  and  are  feeling  it  as  plus  (or  as  existence).  There  is,  or  ex- 
ists) the  not-God  to  us ;  and  this  is  the  evil  of  our  state. 

Thinking  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  as  that  two  negations  can- 
not be  in  one — as  its  being  not  altruistic — observe  how  two  negations  of 
matter  (or  force),  two  shadows,  e.  g.,  can  be  in  the  same  place — they 
are  not  thus  impenetrable. 

Again  i  if  matter  be  thus  the  negation,  is  there  not  a  tightness  in  the 
absence  of  it  being  as  'existences'  to  us ;  aa  things,  or  pluses,  as  they  are  ? 
We  ought  to  'perceive '  the  'negations  of  matter,'  and  of  the  material 
1  forces.' 

It  ia  right  also  that  we  should  have  high,  elevated  notions,  connected 
with  this ;  as  of  rising  by  lightness,  &c.     So  again,  the  mystics  were 
essentially  right  who  sought  to  arrive  at  Being  by  negation,  by  lay- 
ing aside.     Think  how,  by  the  language  continually  employed  in  re- 
ligion, it  is  absolutely  involved  that  the  material  is  absence. 
Observe  how,  by  our  twofold  relation— our  '  self  and  'being*  together 
— there  must  be,  in  all  things,  a  twofold  character :  thus  '  matter '   ia 
heavy  and  light,  &c.,  yet  it  has  weight,  reality  ;  it  is  plus  to  th«  one, 
and  minus  to  the  other. 

And  again,  in  reference  to  God  Himself:  He  is,  to  UP,  in  a  twofold 
aspect — good  and  evil,  to  be  loved  and  to  be  feared,  giving  life  and  de- 
stroying. God  is  thus  to  the  man,  and  to  the  self,  in  us,  respectively. 

And  by  thus  viewing  matter  as  the  minus,  we  escape  the  in- 
version of  the  apparent  order  of  the  external  event  and  our  conscious- 
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ness :  the  physical  event  is  before  the  consciousness — is   the  occasion  of 
it.     And    is   not    this    very  idea    of  matter    as  the   occasion  (rather 
than  the  cause)  of  our   consciousness  itself  an   approximation    to   the 
natural  view '?     Is  not  that,  in  truth,  men's  idea — that  they  perceive 
the  thing  because  it  is,  not  that  it  acts  upon  them  ?     That  idea  of  its 
causing  them  to  perceive  arises  only  with  speculation. 

Is  not  what  is  done  in  the  conception  of  matter  as  absence,  this — viz., 
to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  why  God's  action  (or  our  presence 
in  the  spiritual  world)  causes  us  to  perceive  this  physical  ?    It  is  simply 
thro'  such  negation  being  brought  into  relation  with  us.     Thus  we  can 
see  how  action,  which  is  only  Divine,  would  cause  us  to  perceive  accord- 
ing to  the  '  absence  '  which  might  be  the  occasion.     Is  not  this  what  we 
should  perceive  :  what  absence  would  have  this  effect  ?  '     And  yet  it 
would  still  remain  that  the  external  (even  that  which  is  the  absence, 
and  operates  as  the  occasion)  might  not  be  like  that  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  perceiving  [in  truth,  there  must  be  the  unlikeness  of  that 
which  is  perceived  being  perceived  as  a  plus,  and  not  as  an  absence]. 
The  perception  from  the  application  of  a  '  minus  '  is  ever  a  function  ;   it 
depends  upon  the  subjective  condition,  upon  the  organization,  the  con- 
dition and  force  concerned  :  so  that  we  might  truly  say  it  is  an  external 
reality,  not  God,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  consciousness  ;  its  exist- 
ence and  application  precede  such  consciousness — and  yet  might  affirm 
it  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  answers  to  our  consciousness  [an 
'  absence  ';  but  of  what  kind,  we  must  investigate.] 

So,  surely,  is  embraced  the  resistance  which  is  felt  to  admitting,  in 
any  form,  the  position  that  the  world  (Nature,  or  universe)  is  God. 
We  want  that  distinction,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  '  minus  '  matter, 
is  most  fully  maintained,  and  yet  reconciled  with  God's  infiniteness. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing  as  seeing  that  if  our  '  self  be  negation, 
then  God  is  not  that,  and  yet  is  infinite.  Indeed,  God,  by  His  infin- 
itude, cannot  be  the  world. 

And  our  feeling  in  perception  is  justified,  too;  that  there  is  a  reality 
(apart  from  God)  with  which  we  are  related.  It  is  indeed,  only  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  related  to  a  not- God :  that  is  what  perception 
affirms. 

What  this  does,  is  merely  to  put  the  idea  of  a  '  minus '  for  that  of  a 
mere  blank,  or  simple  absence — a  positive,  instead  of  a  merely  passive, 
'  absence ':  and  surely  this  is  a  necessary  development. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  how  every  '  not '  must  be  regarded  as  an  opposite  ? 
Also,  one  has  the  reality  of  the  world  (matter)  affirmed  again.  It  is 
really  not  God ;  is  really  an  absence.  «  Eeality '  does  not  imply  plus  : 
darkness  is  real,  as  real  as  light.  But  observe,  still,  negation  cannot  be 
absolute.  Again  :  taking  this  view  of  God'  action  as  causing  our  per- 
ception, we  at  once  recognize  necessity  in  them.  From  that  view  it 
cannot  be  separated :  His  action  is  simply  in  His  Being. 

With  reference  to  God  as  atmosphere  :  think  how  the  air,  which  is  the 
1  life,  Ms  also  the  agent  in  fire.  So  God  is  « life'  and  'fire.'  Nay,  re- 
spiration— support  of  life — and  burning,  are  one. 

May  it  not  be  that  there  is  external  negation,  and  that  our  feeling  ia 
also  affected  by  defect  of  our  own  (of  man)  ?  [so  the  astronomical  par- 
allel is  more  strict].  Then  would  it  be  that  matter  is  the  negation,  and 
that  there  axe  other  things  affected  by  our  subjective  defect  ? 
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'  In  asserting  the  material  world,  we  assert  negation.' — True ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  right  to  assert  negation — perhaps  it  it.     In  truth,  in  this 
doctrine  of  matter  as  minus,  do  not  we  embrace,  and  unite  with  its  op- 
posite, the  doctrine  that  it  is  phenomenal  only  ?     It  must  truly  be  so  ; 
i.  e.,  if  it  be  negation,  that  cannot  Be  :  to  some  Being  it  must  be  only 
phenomenon,  tho'  real  to  us  ;  viz.,  it  must  be  that  a  negation — not  pos- 
sibly being  fact — must,  to  some  Being,  be  only  the  appearance ;  in  other 
words,  the  material  world  is  truly  only  a  phenomenon,  yet  to  us  it  is 
a  true   external  negation.    Then  may  it  not  be  ethically  more  cor- 
rect to  treat  the  world,  not  as  a  phenomenon,  but  as  a  negative  reality  ? 
— treat  it  as  real,  but  remember  it  is  an  absence. 

It  is  evident  that  « percepts '  are  of  two  kinds,  or  classes — positive 
and  negative :  now  the  question  is,  to  which  of  these  does  the  material 
altogether  belong  ?     Surely  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  decisive  ;  for 
indeed,  the  material  and  the  not  material  are  opposites :  one  of  them, 
therefore,  must  be  negation.     This  is  the  character  of  our  present  per- 
ceptive consciousness  :  we  are  related  by  it  to  a  negative  class  of  objects. 
And  this  fact  surely  supplies  the  meaning  of  that  which  we  feel  and 
say  about  it — its  degradation,  loss,  &c. ;  that  it  is  a  lower  state. 

This  view  of  matter  [as  absence,  and  therefore  operating  only  as  stim- 
ulus ;  the  perception  naturally  depending  on  the  powers  '  within  ']— 
surely  throws  light  on  dreams.  If  our  ordinary  perception  is  thus, 
dreams  may  well  be;  it  is  but  as  function  from  stimulus,  or  spon- 
taneous :  the  function,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  either  case.  Our  in- 
ternal mechanism  (God's  presence  to  us)  works  to  the  result  of  phy- 
sical perception,  as  is  proved  by  dreams ;  then,  of  course,  that  might 
well  result  from  the  application  of  absence  [but  the  perception  not  cor- 
responding, therefore,  to  the  'minus.']  And  that  our  intellectual  or- 
ganization works  to  this  end  proves  that  matter  should  be  negation,  in 
order  to  the  results  it  has.  Its  object  is  only  to  call  forth  that  internal 
operation,  to  bring  God's  action  into  our  consciousness ;  to  reveal  God 
to  us,  to  make  us  feel  Him. 

For  this  purpose,  only  a  minus  could  be  appropriate ;  it  is  that  which 
is  wanted.  Here  is  a  reason  for  its  being  this  way — for  our  being 
brought  into  connection  with  an  absence.  The  object  being  to  '  make 
us  conscious,'  perceptive,  of  God's  act  on  us,  what  is  wanted  is  such  an 
absence.  So  one  sees  how  it  is  true  that  the  cause  of  our  perception  is 
God's  act  on  us ;  yet  matter  has  its  place,  also ;  and  both  receive  new 
light,  and  are  shown  reasonable. — How  but  by  a  relative  absence  could 
an  infinite  and  unchanging  be  brought  to  our  perception  ? 

Again :  we  restore  the  opinion  that  it  is  from  the  subject  that  there 
conies  so  much  into  Nature  ;  that  it  is  so  little  in  itself,  and  its  beauty 
and  significance  are  from  man :  but  then,  we  understand  by  the  '  sub- 
ject,' man  acted  upon  by  God.  It  is  not  from  the  phenomenon  conies 
the  beauty ;  that  comes  from  God's  act  on  us :  so  it  is  the  same  thing — 
that  from  the  action  on  us  of  the  spiritual  is  this  beauty.  It  is  not  in 
us,  but  from  God ;  and  yet  thro'  us  is  put  into  the  physical. 

One  may  see  beforehand  that  what  was  required  in  creation  was  a 
negation — a  thing  which  should  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  this  effect 
on  us.  For  this  purpose  an  '  absence  '  is  evidently  needed,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Consider,  e.  g.  :  we  are  to  have  the  feeling  of  inert  exist- 
ence— a  feeling  of  not-acting  around  us :  especially  remember  that  God, 
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is  continually  present,  and  acting  ;  an  active,  not-inert,  Existence :  how 
then,  but  by  'absence,'  can  not-active  Being  be  felt  ?  Yet  again :  it  is 
needed  to  have  '  being '  that  is  real  to  a  self — to  a  not-God :  for  that  we 
want  an  absence  ;  it  alone  answers  the  demands.  We  can  see  that  the 
world,  to  give  us  our  experience,  must  in  reason  be  a  minus.  So  from 
this  view  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  necessary  view  of  creation  by 
negation.  It  is  a  case  of  the  law  of  parcimony  :  the  <  material '  is  an 
unnecessary  hypothesis.  God — the  absolute— must  be,  in  either  case ; 
then,  as  opposites,  God  and  minus  are  all  that  is  wanted.  Can  there 
be  two  opposite  '  pluses  '  ? 

In  respect  to  Idealism : — what  we  find  is,  that  we  cannot  attribute 
being  to  the  material.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  that  therefore  it  does 
not  exist — which  is  our  first  natural  impression — but  that  it  is  a 
negative. 

It  is  just  as  if,  in  finding  we  cannot  attribute  Being  to  a  shadow,  it 
should  be  denied,  before  it  was  seen  to  be  an  absence. 
A  negative  is  precisely  a  thing  that  '  exists,'  and  yet  to  which  we  can- 
not attribute  being.     It  is  a' not-being. 

Thus  another  (or  spiritual)  state  of  our  Being  is  demonstrated ;  viz., 
grant  we  are  feeling  things  as  they  are  not,  then  there  must  be  another 
state — that  of  feeling  things  as  they  are.     The  idealist  controversy,  too, 
appears  more  distinctly.     It  is  only  the  act  of  God  on  us  makes  us  have 
these  sensations:  true,  but  let  us  then  fed  it  so.     Now  we  feel  it  to  be 
the  act  of  the  not-God.     This  must  not  be  concealed  :  it  is  the  point  of 
the  ^common-sense '  philosophy  that  we  do  feel  an  existence,  not-divine, 
as  the  cause  of  our  consciousness.     Then  this  is  the  issue  :  that  cause 
must  be  a  divine  existence — we  feel  it  not-divine :  what,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?     How  simple  and  evident  is  the  solution,  that  this 
not-divine,  which  we  feel  as  acting  on  us,  is  negative,  or  absence  :  it  is 
indeed  mutually  defining  the  words.     The  argument  against  Berkeley 
is,  of  course,  that  that  which  we  feel  is  not  God ;  his  argument  is  that 
it  is  God.     Is  it  not  better  to  recognize  that  which  is  not-God  as  having 
part,  but  by  a  '  minus '  operation  ? 

The  '  common-sense '  affirmation  is  that  our  sensations  are  produced 
by  an  existence  not-divine  [are  they  not,  rather,  occasioned,  than  pro- 
duced ?]  But  then,  let  us  feel  this  not-divine  rightly ;  feel  it  not-to-be  ; 
to  be  absence,  not  as  being. 

So  one  sees  again  how  that  '  common-sense '  philosophy  is  essentially 
anti-religious.  It  affirms  that  it  is  'not-God'  that  is  the  cause 
of  our  sensations.  It  is  striking  also  to  see  how  much  more  actually 
religious  is  the  thought  of  matter  as  a  '  minus  '  than  that  of  its  being 
merely  phenomenal.  The  latter  left  room,  as  it  were,  for  God ; 
but  this  brings  him  actually  here,  has  a  constant  and  absolute  refer- 
ence to  Him.  May  not  there  be  some  light  here  on  '  satan  '  ? — that 
there  is,  apart  from  us,  a  not-God?  Can  it  be  that  from  'satan'  is 
the  physical  ? 

Seeing  matter  as  a  true  negative,  the  necessity  for  the  '  common-sense  ' 
revulsion  from  idealism  is  very  evident. 

<  That  final  question— what  is  it  that  exists  ? '  The  answer  is, 
God.  This  is  proved,  when  the  nature  of  the  world  (or  not-God)  is 
seen.  They  are  the  same :  that  God  alone  exists,  and  that  the  not-God 
is  not-being. 
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On  this  view,  also,  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  doctrine  of  our 
being  conscious  of  the  external.     It  may  mean,  either  consciousness  of 
God — of  the  reality,  the  truly  existing ;  or  it  may  mean  consciousness 
of  the  negation,  if  it  be  consciousness  of  the  material ;  a  consciousness 
of  the  absence  of  Being.     Can  it  be  that  there  are  both  ?     Are  we  not, 
by  different  faculties,  conscious  of  God,  and  of  not-God  ;  i.  e.,  of  man, 
and  not-man,  in  us  ?  [spirit  and  body  ;  which  we  constantly  do  describe 
so].     Man,  by  partaking  of  negation,  causes  negation  to  be  human ; 
there  is  a  negative-man,  as  it  were — the  human  material  body.     So  our 
senses  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  negative :  and,  as  is  said,  by  con- 
science we  are  related  to  the  actual ;  the  absolute,  and  truly  real  [yet 
not  so  much  truly  '  real,'  as  truly  positive"]. 

Can  it  be,  also,  that  our  '  changing,'  as  in  lapse  of  time,  arises  from, 
our  relation  to  the  negative  ?  is  it  the  negative  (only)  that  is  subject  to 
change  ?  and  reasonably ;  it  must  not-be — it  must  change. 

May  we  unite,  farther,  the  two  views — that  of  the  existence  of  true 
external  negation,  and  of  negation  introduced  by  man  ?  may  we  still 
hold  that  this  is  the  true  spiritual  world,  but  with  negation  in  it :  viz., 
as  being  creature,  and  necessarily  thus  as  negative.  For  in  truth,  is  not 
this  mode  of  plus  and  minus  the  only  right  way  of  regarding  that  rela- 
tion ?  If,  then,  it  is  as  creature  that  the  world  is  negative,  may  it  not 
still  be  the  spiritual  world,  but  a  spiritual  world  not  God  ? — a  creature- 
world  ;  and,as  such,  affecting  us  by  absence  ?  Must  not  this,  indeed,  be 
the  true  idea  of  all  creature  action  or  operation — that  it  is  by  negation  ? 

Now  how  simply  one  conceives  feeling  things  as  they  are :  no  more  is 
this  world  dead,  but  spiritual ;  yet  still  all  creature-action  felt  and  known 
as  the  operation  of  an  absence  ;   and  God  felt  and  consciously  recognized 
as  absolute  and  only  Cause  [a  two-fold  rectification  of  our  feeling]. 
Then  our  experience  is  from  creature-action  (operation  of  absence)  on  us. 
Is  not  this  '  ,seZ/-action '  ?     Surely  it  comes  to  this — that  our  experience 
is  from  the  operation  on  man  of  selves ;  true  not-action,  or  application 
of  absence  [as  self-action  is].     Thus  we  are  in  a  spiritual  world ;  and 
here  we  reconcile  much,  and  have  back  the  idea  of  design,  action  in  time, 
&c. :  the  ordinary  notions :  only  self-action  conformed  to  Tightness — ho- 
liness.    Still  no  inert  necessity;    but  self-action    (negation   of  action) 
conformed  to  right. 

Are  we  conscious  of  objective  and  subjective  negation  as  respectively 
matter  and  self  ?  or,  if  the  creatural  negation  (or  self)  is  external,  how 
do  we  come  to  perceive  it  as  '  matter  '  ?  What  is  this  union  of  self  with 
matter  ? 

If  it  be  '  self-acts '  we  feel— which  are  truly  absences — how  comes  it 

to  be  otherwise  to  us  ? 

The  self-acts  (of  the  creature)  which  are  sometimes  called  the  '  direct 
act  of  the  creator,'  and  put  as  the  true  action,  are  indeed  the  negative 
occasions  of  perceived  effects  of  the  eternal  Divine  action.  And  look- 
ing at  Nature  thus,  do  we  not  again  see  a  true  Tightness  in  the  idea  of 
law  in  it  ?  self-acts  must  be  under  law ;  so  the  uniformity  has  its  full 
bearing  ? 

Is  not  this  what  it  comes  to :  viz.,  that  the  spiritual  world  itself  (as 
not-God,  or  self)  is  of  a  negative  charater  [that  is,  we  affirm  a  world 
which  is  not-God,  or  negative,  as  being  concerned  in  man's  conscious- 
ness] ;  and  thus,  this  spiritual  world  which  is  (apart  from  man's  sub- 
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jective  elements)  being  negative,  it  is  necessary  that  the  phenomenal 
world  should  be  so;  i.  e.,  that  that  which  is  the  substance  of  it  (or 
matter),  should  prove  to  be  negative  also :  that  matter  also,  even  phe- 
nomenally, should  be  absence.  Matter  should  be  negative,  because  the 
self,  which  is  the  '  substance '  of  the  creature-spiritual  world  is 
negative. 

But  does  not  this  suggest  an  idea  that  in  the  spiritual,  when  made  truly 
'  living,'  we  may  still  be  selves  ? — that  it  is  only  this  self  altered,  made 
to  be  right  ?  retaining  thus,  more  distinctly,  the  idea  of  individuality ; 
but  still  a  not-God.  Is  it  so ;  or  should  we  not  say  that  the  creature's 
life  is  God  in  him ;  and  should  we  not  think  of  this  '  self '  not  as  the 
spiritual  world,  but  as  the  absence  of  it  ? 

Is  not  this  the  conclusion :  that  all  is  God  ;  and  that  which  we  per- 
ceive are  forms  and  modes  of  the  Divine,  with  the  relative  negation,  or 
not-being,  involved  in  that  conception  ?    There  is  (to  our  consciousness) 
that  opposite,  that  contrast,  or  not-God,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
'  Being  '  known  and  perceived  by  us.     So  in  creating  there  must  be  the 
bringing  into  existence  a  negation  [God  limiting  Himself]  :  this  fulfils 
the  condition.     There  is,  then,  a  self  (or  not-God),  and  the  requisite 
'  oppositeness  '  for  the  creature's  perception  of  Being ;  i.  e.  for  creature- 
consciousness.     So  may  we  not  conceive  '  self  as  existing  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  consciousness  to  creatures,  but  to  be  done  away  ;  the 
result,  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  remaining  ? 

Is  not  this  thro'  self-sacrifice ;  that  so  we  may  enter  enter  into  love; 

that  it  may  be,  not  God's  only,  but  ours  also,  thro'  our  self-sacrifice. 

The  self,  or  not-God,  makes  the  love  and  sacrifice  ours ;  and  in  this 

the  love  of  God  is  seen — in  this  '  self '  that  He  gives  us  for  this  end. 
Does  not  creation,  thus,  become  intelligible  to  a  wonderful  degree; 
and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  reasonable  apprehension  and  ap- 
preciation ?  The  reason,  when  not  coerced,  but  allowed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  finds  that  subject  not  abhorrent  or  mysterious,  but 
quite  what  it  should  be.  Creation — as  by  the  introduction  of  (relative) 
negation,  or  not-being — may  be  felt  to  be  accordant  with  the  demands 
alike  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  reason. 

The  self  cannot  add  anything  to  that  which  exists  (that  is,  God  is  in- 
finite) ;  the  very  fact  of  its  '  adding,'  therefore,  is  proof  that  it  adds  a 
minus ;  that  it  is  a  negative.     So  it  must  be  that  by  this  '  adding '  it 
must  perceive  an  inert  object,  or  phenomenon,  and  not  an  existence. 
Thus,  inversely ;  since,  by  adding  subjective  elements,   that  which  it 
perceives  (as  being  phenomenon)  must  be  inert — this  proves  the  negative 
character  of  the  'adding.' 

and  so,  by  true  action,  those  would  not  be.     [But  then  it  would  not  be 
self:  only  by  other  '  action '  can  this  be]. 

Think  how  reading  (black  letters  on  white  paper)  is  precisely  per- 
ception by  negation ;  and  it  is  the  negation  is  the  object — the  plus — to 
us.  The  dark  letter— the  not-light— it  is  by  that  we  perceive ;  but  the 
light  is  wholly  the  cause  of  our  perceiving.  [Is  not  the  world  God's 
letters ;  dark,  on  the  light  of  His  own  Being  ?]  Take  away  the  white 
(or  light),  and  we  no  more  perceive  the  letters  :  let  God  not  be,  and  we 
could  no  more  perceive  the  world.  Yet  is  the  world  not-God,  even  as 
the  letters  are  not-light. 
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In  brief,  the  law  of  O'ir  perception  is  that  it  is  by  absence  (negation 
or  minus).  By  the  very  fact  of  God  (of  His  Being.  His  infiniteness), 
our  perception  must  be  by  absence  ;  and  this  must  be  the  law  of  all  per- 
ception, and  the  key  to  it.  We  have  seen  it  in  matter ;  think  also  of 
motion  :  our  immediate  perceptions  are  by  motion  ;  but  we  have  seen  it 
to  be  a  minus,  a  negative,  as  compared  with  rest :  as  indeed  is  evident ; 
rest  being  equilibrium,  =  two  motions;  and  motion  is  by  absence 
of  one. 

See,  then,  how  force  is  a  '  producer '  of  negation  ;  and  force,  as  a  con- 
dition of  matter,  is  negation  in  negative   conditions.     Force  is  neg- 
ative; and,  as  from  the  self,  it  should  be.     So  force  has  its  place^in 
respect  to  our  perception,  as  the  minus  element  which  is  essential  to 
it ;  the  absoluteness  and  infinity  of  God's  Being  also  demanding  this. 
See  how  this  presents  to  us  the  self.     This  (as  negation):  is  but  the 
first  instance  of  the  law  of  perception  by  negation  ;  it  ia  requisite,  for 
creature-consciousness.     The  law  is  internal  as  well  as  external  [it  is 
phenomenal,  indeed,  because  it  is  actual.     So  there  ought  to  be  '  oppo- 
site of  Being'  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  perceive.     By  'self  we  are  made 
conscious  of  Being;  and  we  seem,  of  course,  to  perceive  the  self:  we 
call  it  self-consciousness,  but  it  truly  is  the  absence.     [So  we  .want  our 
consciousness  altered,  from  self  as  its -centre,  to  Being,  or  GodJ.iiiino'j 
Does  it  belong  to  this  :  that  in  all  function  is  decomposition :  organic- 
ally we  perceive  only  the  negation  of  life '? 

If  Mature  is  selves,  we  perceive  them  in  space,  and  as  material,  for 
the  same  reason  as  we  perceive  ourselves  so — feel  ourselves  in  (material) 
bodies.  •«  Ono  ,noJ  ,o«s  i»c.  , 

Observe  :  perceiving  '  matter  '  as  phenomenal  lays  us  under  obligation 
to  account  for  our  feeling  ourselves  so  embodied :  it  does  not  answer 
the  case  to  say  '  we  are  so.' 

In  brief:  to  account  for  our  feeling  ourselves  physical,  and  for  space 
(and  time)  being  necessary  conditions  of  our  perception  and  conscious- 
ness, is  the  problem  ;  and  is  not  the  solution  virtually  given  in  the  neg- 
ative character  of  our  self?  'Self-consciousness'  is  necessarily  a  phe- 
nomenal consciousness  ;  because,  inthe  very  fact  of  it,  subjective  ele- 
ments are  introduced.  Now,  surely,  time  is  an  element  necessarily  in 
phenomenal  consciousness  ;  i.  e.,  of  that  which  is  not — must  it  not  pass 
and  change  ?  So  must  there  be  cause  and  effect ;  i.  e.,  force.  [Must 
space  also  be  a  condition  of  self-consciousness  ?] 

All  this,  respecting  the  self  as  the  '  minus,'  and  its  necessity,  is  in- 
volved in  the  necessary  conception  of  God :  it  is  simply  that  in  think- 
ing of  God  and  not-God,  we  must  use  the  conceptions  of  being  and  not- 
being.     The  true  idea  of  Being  must  be — as  implied  in  our  words — di- 
vine, and  only  so.     The  difficulty  we  have  is,  that  we,  feeling  not  truly, 
cannot  see  these  axioms  till  we  have  worked  them  out  in  the  phenom- 
enal, and  corrected  and  interpreted  our   impressions.     So  long  as  our 
thoughts  are  perverted  by  the  sensational,  we  cannot  see  them  truly. 
So  function  must  ever  be  by  stimulus  :  the  nature  of  organic  life  is 
here :  the  tension  has  a  deeper  reference — it  is  the  '  condition '   of 
operation  by  absence.     Life,  therefore,  must  be  such.     Long  ago,  I 
saw  perception  must  be,  in  such  sense,  a  function  :  must  not  everything 
that  is  determined  by  an  ubseuce,  or  stimulus,  be  so  ? 
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Is  not  the  view  of  the  'self  remaining,  as  essential  to  the  creature 
(or  to  creature-consciousness)  the  same  as  that  of  the  phenomenal  re- 
maining, hut  consciously  as  phenomenal  ?  And  is  it  not  right  ? — must 
not  God  be  to  us  by  a  phenomenal ;  i.  e.,  by  means  of  a  self?  the  phe- 
nomenon being  felt  to  have  self  or  negation  in  it ;  and  so  being  the  very 
means  by  which  God — Being — is  consciously  known  and  felt.  Is  not 
this  saying  that  God  must  be  manifested  to  creatures — be  clothed;  yes, 
and  clothed  by  darkness?  'clouds  and  darkness  are  around  Him.'  But 
this  '  darkness '  cannot  be  His  own :  in  Him  is  none  ;  it  must  the  crea- 
ture's. The  creature's  'self  clothes  God  with  a  darkness,  and  so  we 
can  see  Him. 

We  now  feel  things  to  be  as  they  'are  to  us';  i.  e.,  we  feel  the  things 
that  are  to  us  to  be.  So  now  we  can  but  think  truly  of  them ;  hereafter, 
we  may  believe  that  we  shall  feel  so. 

As  we  may  now  think  of  the  solar  system  as  we  should  see  it  if  we 

were  in  the  sun.     The  '  heaven  '-point  of  view  is  the  right  one  for 

thought. 

To  feel  that  the  phenomenon,  with  the  'self  in  it,  is  not  the  fact,  and 
how  it  differs  from  it — must  not  that  be  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact ; 
i.  e.,  of  the  Being — of  God  ?  Must  it  not  be  possible  only  so  (viz.  by 
contrast)  ?  So  to  be  conscious  of  God  does  not  involve  losing  the  pheno- 
menon ;  it  is  in  knowing  the  phenomenon  rightly  arid  truly.  This  is  an- 
other union  of  opposites :  to  be  conscious  of  God  ('in  heaven,'  &c.)  is 
not  to  lose  the  world,  but  to  have  it ;  to  have  it,  not  as  it  is  not — as  an 
illusion — but  as  it  is.  Here  we  satisfy  the  affections  in  respect  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  so,  too,  one  sees  that  our  being  in  this  world  does  not  involve 
that  we  are  not  in  heaven.  So,  indeed,  we  must  be  conscious  of  God. 
Is  not  here  a  justification  of  saying  we  are  conscious  of  external  matter  ? 
— and,  finally,  must  not  to  be  conscious  of  God  be,  to  be  divine  '?  To  be 
conscious  of  matter  is  to  be  physical. 

Does  not  all  this  indicate  that  '  Being '  is  altruistic  ?  As  we  must  be 
divine  by  being  conscious  of  God  [or  be,  by  being  conscious  of  Being], 
BO  must  it  not  be  that  we  are  physical  by  being  conscious  of  'matter,' 
i.  e.,  of  negation  (external)  ?  Consciousness,  then,  is  rightly  altruistic. 
To  be  '  selves '  is  to  be  conscious  of  external  negation  :  does  not  this 
put  all  in  its  right  place,  and  'justify'  the  term  'consciousness'  for  the 
external  ?  But  this  involves  that  Being  is  altruistic  :  we  have  altru- 
istic not-being,  as  to  live  we  must  have  altruistic  Being.  This  again, 
resolved,  is  that  we  have  not  altruistic  Being ;  i.  e.,  that  we  are  selves. 
To  be  '  self  is  not  to  be  altruistic :  that  is  all.  It  is  not  to  be  ;  and 
this  because  we  necessarily  partake  of  that  altruistic  not-being.  [Do 
we  thus  see  that  God  is  in  His  creatures;  that  this  is  His  Being  ?]  So 
this  '  external  negation '  proves  itself  the  very  thing  we  wanted.  By 
the  nature  of  Being,  as  altruistic,  our  negation  is  our  consciousness  of 
an  external  negation. 

But  again  :  it  is  true  the  '  matter '  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  per- 
ceiving must  be  absence ;  i.  e.,  relatively  to  us;  but  if  this  'us,'  to 
which  it  is  relatively  absence,  be  itself  a  minus,  then  must  it  be  pins. 
Is  it  not  relatively  to  the  '  self,'  or  negation,  the  absence  ?  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  must  be  (relatively)  absence,  be  the  reason  and  proof  that 
it  is  truly  plus  ?     This  would  give  back  and  justify  the  view  of  the  life, 
the  being,  the  spirituality,  of  Nature. 
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But  then  one  wants  to  see  of  ichat  external  negation  we  are  conscious ; 
how,  altruistically  partaking  of  it,  we  are  selves,  or  physical ;  ani  so 
introduce  negation  into  the  positive  Being  around  us  ?    Here  do  we  not 
see  that  to  partake  of  negation  is  simply  not  to  partake ;  and  so  doe^ 
the  not-self  become  a  new  conception,?     Is  it  not  simply  that  the  Being 
is  not  our  'self  ? — our  self  is  absence  of  it.    This  Nature  is  not  'self,' 
because  it  is,  and  'self  is  absence.     This  is  the  evil:  our  'self'  is  hot 
this  Nature,  or  Being ;  we  are  not  altruistic,  and  so  are  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal negation  ? 

If  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one  (or  we  can  only  know  anything 
by  knowing  its  opposite),  then  how  can  we  have  knowledge  of  'being' 
but  by  '  not- being'  ? — Then,  in  perception,  do  we  not  know  'Being'? 
If  answered  affirmatively,  then  where  is  the  opposite,  by   which  we 
know  it  ? — especially,  if  the  object  be  affirmed  to  be  positive,  then  the 
subject  must  be  affirmed  to  be  the  opposite  (negative). 

Either  object  or  self  must  be  negative. — Surely  here  is  the  strength 
of  Fichte  :  he  affirms  the  object  to  be  negative  ;  which  must  be  if  the 
self  be  positive. 

May  it  be  said,  that  in  respect  to  Being,  the  contrary  is  only  imagined : 
as  when  we  perceive  light  only,  the  darkness  is  only  implied,  as  it  were. 
But  then  observe,  we  cannot  thus  image  what  we  have  not  experienced ; 
we  still  want  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  contrary  of  Being.  If 
the  self  be  not  this,  then  do  we  know  only  relative  not-being ;  and  so  it 
follows  we  only  know  relative  Being.  Thus  we  might  well  argue,  how 
can  we  know  the  absolute,  when  we  do  not  know  a  contrary  ?  But  in 
this  case  we  do  know  the  contrary,  in  self. 

The  opposite  of  the  '  absolute,'  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  relative,  but 
the  absolute  not.     It  is  the  opposite  of  Being,  or  not-being,  we  want. 
And  again :  if,  in  the  self,  we  have  knowledge  of  the  contrary  of  ab- 
solute Being,  then  we  have  a  ground  for  affirming  knowledge  of  absolute 
Being,  in  the  fact  of  our  knowledge  of  its  contrary. 

So  we  know  God  5y  knowing  self.     There  is  a  justification  here  for 
many  sayings :  viz.,  our  knowing  God  from  within ;  that  man  is  in 
the  image  of  God ;  which  is  true,  for  now  his  self  is  the  contrary  of 
God,  which  could  only  be  by  his  being  in  God's  image.    So,  by  look- 
ing within,  we  do  know  God :  it  is  there  we  must  learn  Him  ;  but 
we  must  remember  the  relation — it  is  not  that,  but  the  opposite  to  it. 
If  we  cannot  have  knowledge  of  au  opposite  to  true  Being,  we 
must  give  up  knowing  it ;  but,  finding  that  in  self,  the  case  is  altered. 
And  this  is  again  (in  abstract  form)  what  we  have  seen :  that  recog- 
nizing negation  in  self  we  can  know  the  absolute. 

Is  not  this  the  fact  of  this  law,  and  the  source  and  reason  of  its  phe- 
nomenal forms  ?     Does  this  explain  how  it  is  in  the  other  cases? 
Thus,  recognizing  the  opposite  to  the  true,  or  absolute  Being,  in  self,  we 
have  a  legitimate  ground  for  t;.e  knowledge  of  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  this  doctrine  of  inability  to  know 
the  absolute  to  the  necessity  of  knowledge  by  contraries ;  and  the 
non-perception  of  the  relation  of  the  self  in  this.  The  self,  as  the 
positive  not-God,  must  be  granted  the  opposite  to  Being.  This  posi- 
tion cannot  be  taken  as  to  Nature  ;  which  we  cannot,  logically,  main- 
tain to  be  not-God.  Eemember  the  question  t  '  how  can  I  show  the 
self  not-  God— that  I  am  not  God — if  I  deny  the  veracity  of  consci- 
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ousness  ? '     Surely  it  may  be  shown  in  the  definition  of  the  terms, 
It  is  involved,  also,  in  the  necessity  for  opposites  to  be. 
« How,  then,  can  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  ?  '     There  is  more  in  us 
than  self;  the  self  is  not  the  man.     We  always  feel  this:  the  man  is 
mind  and  body ;  clearly  we  distinguish  the  self  (or  mind)  from  the 
body,  and  this  distinction  thus  is  justified.     There  is  in  man,  now, 
something  that  is  self  and  not-self.     So  that  to  put  self  as  minus  does 
not  leave  us  no  basis  for  knowledge  ;  rather,  it  is  its  condition  :  it  is 
the  minus  by  which  we  know  the  plus.     And  it  must  be  in  us,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case :  that  is  the  nature  of  knowledge — as  of  Being — al- 
truistic. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  naturally  know,  or  recognize,  the  self  as  negation 
in  knowing  Being  by  its  means  ;  we  take  it  also  as  positive. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  difficulty :  we  have  thus  two  oppo- 
sites, both  plus :  hence  arises  confusion,  which  leads  to  the  denial  that 
we  can  know  at  all ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  recognize  the  self  as 
minus.  Holding  the  self  to  be  plus  we  have  two  modes  of  Being,  and 
cannot  get  them  right ;  and  we  put  the  self  as  the  highest.     Natur- 
ally we  must  do  so  ;  for  in  it  we  recognizo  consciousness,  and  espe- 
cially non-necessity  ;  which  we,  therefore,  call  freedom — putting  the 
very  properties  of  negation  as  those  of  highest  Being. 
But  this  is  all  as  it  should  have  been ;  it  is  the  way  we  know.    Tho'  it 
is  only  thro'  the  contrast  of  negation,  we  do  not  at  first  recognize  the 
negative  as  such ;  we  only  find  it  out  by  long  experience  and  learning. 
Thus,  we  perceive  light  only  by  darkness ;  not  at  first  knowing  the 
darkness  as  negation ;  but  not  the  less  do  we  perceive  thro'  it. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  is  one  case  in  which  the  affirmation  of  conscious- 
ness in  perception  is  not  veracious.  We  perceive  darkness  as  exist- 
ence, or  positive  ;  at  least  we  may  say  consciousness  in  perception  has 
not  truthfulness  as  to  the  plus  or  minus  character  of  the  percept, 
even  if  it  has  with  regard  to  some  existence  apart  from  us.  This,  in- 
deed, is  enough :  not  so  can  we  decide  whether  the  material  world 
is  plus  or  minus. 

In  truth,  since  opposites  are  (to  intellect)  plus  and  minus,  the  necessity 
for  opposites  to  perception  (or  knowledge)  means  the  necessity  of  a 
minus,  as  well  as  a  plus  ;  and  if  so,  surely  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be — the  minus  must  operate  as  absence  (as  stimulus).  Is 
not  all  involved  here  ;  and  its  necessity  evident  from  the  infiniteness  and 
eternity  of  God  ? 

So  that  Being  can  only  be  perceived  as  changing,  and  in  in  time,  by 
the  application  of  varying  negations  [which  is  possible  by  the  altru- 
istic nature  of  Being  :  there  is  a  necessity  for  different  forms,  or  crea- 
tures; and  necessarily,  therefore,  of  different  relative  negations].   So 
also,  do  we  not  know  the  absolute  by  the  relative  ;  i.  e.,  by  relative 
negations  ?     The  absolute  makes  us  perceive,  and  it  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  perception.     In  truest  sense,  we  do  perceive  God. 
Has  it  not  a  further  necessity,  also,  in  the  nature  of  God  as  Love  ;  i.  e., 
as  sacrificing  ? — in  Being  as  altruistic  ?     Is  not  here  the  necessity  and 
basis  of  the  negation  of  all  ? 

Will  perception  thro'  negation  help  us  to  see  the  reason  and  nature  of 
the  senses  ?  why  perception  should  be  of  such  kind,  and  in  such  way  ? 
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<—  e.  g.,  perception  must  be  of  the  negative,  or  minus,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  ;  therefore  it  must  be  of  inert  (things).     Thus,  this  which  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  sense  is  accounted  for,  and  this  accounts  for 
self-perception. 

So  the  'self 'is  derived,  as  it  were,  from  external  negation,  percep- 
tion of  which  involves  it ;  i.  e.,  perception  of  the  inert  involves  con- 
sciousness of  force. 

This  is  one  step :  there  must  be  sense-perception  in  the  sense  of  percep- 
tion of  inert  things. 

If  we  thus  conceive  perception  as  resulting  from  a  tension,  must  we 
not  remember  that  God  is,  as  it  were,  an  element  in  it  ?  It  is  from 
God's  presence ;  as  if  from  God  and  self. 

Observe,  again,  how  that  plus  and  minus  (the  positive  and  negative) 
which  one  thus  recognizes,  are  the  same  as  the  two  opposites  (each  the 
not-being  of  the  other),  which  in  Science  we  may  postulate  as  the  source 
of  the  endless  series  of  vibrations  into  which  the  course  of  Nature  re- 
solves itself.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  come  by  another  course  to  the 
same  result.  The  subjective  and  objective  lead  to  an  identical  view. 
The  necessity  for  opposites  involves  the  general  negative  perception  in 
respect  to  Being;  i.  e.,  it  must  give  the  necessity  for  the  general  inert 
perception. 

Observe :  what  we  need  is  sight  to  apprehend  the  case,  and  consci- 
ously to  perceive  the  existence — i.  e.,  God. 

But  then,  within  this  general  condition,  the  same  characteristics  extend 
to  all  individual  perception  [by  relative  negations  ?] 

Is  not  this  the  point : — from  whence  do  we  get  that  perception,  or 
knowledge,  of  general  or  absolute  not-being,  which  is  necessary  (on  the 
admitted  principle  of  knowledge  by  opposites)  to  authenticate  our  notion 
of  Being  ?     In  fact,  at  present,  not  observing  the  absolute  negation  in 
self,  we  have  not  a  right  to  any  such  belief;  and  thus  the  positivist 
opinion  is  justified,  that  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative.     For  it 
is  clear  our  external  feeling  (perception  or  thought)  never  can  present 
to  us  absolute  absence  of  Being — the  true  not-being ;  to  it  always  some- 
thing must  be. 

This  is  surely  saying  that  true  not-being  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  sense 
or  intellect ;  then,  therefore,  neither  is  its  opposite — true  Being.  As 
to  sense  and  intellect  is  only  relative  not-being,  so  to  them  is  only 
relative  Being.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  this  demand  for  true 
not-being  is  fulfilled  in  this  recognition  of  self;  and  how  it  comes  as 
and  where  it  is  wanted — viz.,  in  relation  to  us;  there  absolute  not- 
being  can  be ;  at  once  absolute  and  relative. 

Tho'  may  we  not  say  there  is  absolute  not-being  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  relative  ?  We  cannot  know  true  Being  there,  because  it  is 
not ;  it  is  simply  the  absence — the  not-being — which  is  there  pre- 
sented to  us. 

But  then,  will  it  not  follow,  also,  that  in  man  must  be  absolute  Being 
as  well  as  not-being — that  the  Divine  also  is  in  man,  as  well  as  self? 
So  we  embrace  this :  that  there  is  a  Divine  in  man. 
But  tho'  we  cannot  thus  have  true  not-being  in  sense  or  thought,  we  can 
be  conscious  of  it,  and  are  so,  in  '  self ' :  so  true  Being  is  in  the  sphere 
of  consciousness  (or  conscience).     Is  not  this  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  the  < I '  ? 
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With  regard  to  'self  as  Um't,  see  how  it  is  'development*  (from 
limit  of  each  lower),  which  is  the  occasion  of  all  change :  it  is,  indeed, 
the  'resistance'  [by  which,  therefore,  force  is' made  to  take  other  di- 
rection]. 

Then  if  this  be  so  of  force,  or  passive  action,  would  not  the  opposite 
be  true  of  the  true  action  ? — would  not  it  take  the  direction  of  great- 
est resistance  ?  Have  we  not  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  this  ?  this  is 
the  true  activity,  or  freedom,  as  opposed  to  the  inert  phenomenon  : 
not  to  take  direction  af  least  resistance,  but  to  overcome  resistance  ? 
Is  there  not  an  enlargement  and  reconciliation  here ;  and  may  one  not 
see  that  law  of  least  resistance  in  the  phenomenon  as  necessary  ;  viz. 
as  the  complement  (in  the  negative)  of  that  which  is  in  the  actual  ? 
The  passive  action,  or  inaction,  must  obey  this  law,  because  the  true 
action  is  the  opposite.  Will  not  this  go  with  our  consciousness ;  our 
being  necessarily  conscious  of  overcoming  resistance  as  being  con- 
scious of  freedom  ? 

Think  if  this  law  of  least  resistance,  thus  in  a  negative,  character,  he  not 
more  truly  seen;  and  also  with  regard  to  the  self  as  limit— i.  e.,  limit 
of  the  infinite — it  must  be  negation.     Negation  is  exactly  that,  where, 
or  in  which,  the  infinite  is  not.     That  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  de- 
nied of  it — negation  is  the  limit  of  the  infinite. 

Are  not  those  mathematical  processes  justified  in  this  introducing  of 
negation  into  its  place  in  thought ;  and  shown  necessary  and  right, 
altho'  so  apparently  irrational  ?  And  then,  if  so,  they  should  be,  at 
the  same  time,  rectified:  might  not  mathematics  (by  the  philosophical 
use  of  negation)  receive  new  light  ? 

Looking  on  resistance  as  limit,  does  one  see  the  law  of  least  resist- 
ance ?  How,  then,  does  it  unite  with  the  idea  of  the  '  self  as  absence, 
or  negation — that  which  is  the  nof-resistance  ?  Yet  the  self  surely  is 
the  resistance  to  the  Divine  :  '  ye  do  always  resist,'  &c. ;  here  that  idea 
of  free-will,  and  active  opposition  to  God,  has  its  place  again.  And  so 
do  we  see  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  not  self  that  the  Divine  presence 
and  life  find  their  channel.  '  Cast  out  the  self,  and  God  will  enter.' 
See  how  this  will  agree  with  matter  as  negation;  for  'matter'  is  the 
limit — the  resistance  ;  and  do  we  not  see  it  as  the  minus  ?  Is  not  that 
absence  (vacuum)  ever  the  resistance  ?  So  is  it  not  right  that  the  self 
should  be  the  limit  and  resistance,  (not  although,  but)  because  it  is  the 
negation  ?  After  all,  is  not  this  consciousness  by  opposite  [by  opposite 
to  Being,  or  minus]  truly  the  opposite  to  consciousness — self- conscious- 
ness—and  to  be  so  regarded?  It  is  only  by  change;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  consciousness  of  God ;  nor  can  His  '  action '  be  as  ours,  which 
is  in  change. 

Is  it  thus  : — <  self  is  the  opposite  to  Being,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
knowing  ;  and  so,   as  '  knowing '  is  '  being  conscious  of,'  we  must  be 
'conscious'  of  self:  that  is,  merely,  that  we  know  it.     Now  let  us 
apply  the  altruistic  idea  of  knowing,  and  we  see  that  the  self  may  be 
'altruistic,'  i.  e.,  other  than  we;  not  the  man.     It  is  something  not  we 
that  is  in  us.     Is  this  why  we  are  conscious  of  the  self,  and  so   neces- 
sarily perceive  the  not-self  as  object,  or  external  (not  altruistically) 
i.  e.,  do  not  know  it  ?    Now  might  we  not  have  a  thought,  here,  of  true 
Being,  or  perception  :  viz.,  if  we  perceived  or  knew  the  object  altruist- 
ically— i.  e.,  if  we  were  conscious  of  that,  as  now  of  self— and  so  per- 
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ceived  the  self  aa  external,  and  apart  from  us ;  still  having  the  same 
elements,  but  different  consciousness  by  altered  relation — the  object 
then,  as  within,  were  truly  as  it  ia :  active,  Divine.  It  were  to  partake 
the  Divine  nature,  to  have  true  life,  to  be  one  with  God ;  and  the  self, 
too,  then  would  be  to  us  as  it  is — known,  and  consciously,  as  negation; 
i.  e.,  as  the  not-L  But,  for  this,  the  object  must  be  known  as  I. 

Death,  or  suppression,  is  only  of  form :  of  one  form  for  the  life  or 
being  of  another.  So,  clearly,  to  have  altruistic  Being  excludes  death ; 
then  the  life  is  in  that  life  of  other. 

So,  in  truth,  our  evil  ia,  that  our  being  is  of  form ;   that  to  which 
death  applies ;  i.  e.,  that  we  do  not  penetrate  into  the  true  fact  of 
Being.     Otherwise,  it  were  and  could  be  no  loss  to  us ;  as  there  can 
be  none  to  Being.     The  '  death '  is  to  our  feeling  only ;  this  sacrifice 
of  one  form  for  another  is  the  very  proof  of  life.    Death  pertains  only 
to  the  relative.     This  we  have  seen  in  physiology,  and  it  is  more 
beautiful  when  seen  in  its  '  actual '  relations  :  all  ceasing  of  one  ten- 
sion is  the  being  of  another }  it  is  all  '  life'  in  different  forms. 
Thus  what  we  want  is  to  have  our  Being  altruistic.     Then  in  death  is 
our  life— in  this  suppression  is  the  life  of  man.    Is  not  the  fact  of  it  to 
be,  ever,  but  different  to  us  by  the  giving  to  us  eternal  life  ?  So  is  there 
not  a  tightness  and  necessity  in  that  word  ? — it  is  '  eternal '  life  we 
want ;  to  that,  death  is  life.  This  '  life  in  other '  change  cannot  affect ; 
it  affects  form  only.     Surely  it  is  life  in  God ;  only  so  can  it  be  truly 
altruistic,  i.  e.,  in  all  other.     It  is  to  partake  of  the  essential  Being 
which  changes  not. 

Is  there  not  a  bearing  on  this  in  reference  to  the  mind  as  not  chang- 
ing ? — has  that  identity  reference  to  the  Divine  in  man  ? 

Is  not  the  '  substance,'  or  Being,  the  same  in  all  forms  ? — is  there 
not  here  an  '  actual '  significance  in  that  doctrine  of  a  one  substance, 
the  same  in  all  ?     Then,  having  altruistic  (a  true,  substantial)  Being, 
our  death  is  no  more  our  death ;  it  is  life,  and  our  life — ours,  in  being 
others'. 

Even  as  we  have  life  which  is  God's  life ;  but  it  is  not  less  His  be- 
cause it  is  ours.  It  is  clear  this  altruism  of  Being  may  be  granted, 
if  we  will  rdmit  a  divineness ;  for  the  Divine  must  be  so. 
The  true  and  necessary  life  involves  this  death  (as  love)  ;  and,  to  the 
eternal,  this  death  is  life.  So  it  is  « endless '  life ;  a  life  not  affected  by 
changing  forms.  Here  even  is  a  justification  of  the  connecting  '  eternal ' 
with  the  idea  of  duration ;  it  has  a  relation  to  it  [as  substance  and 
forms].  We  are  as  we  are  by  not  having  altruistic,  infinite,  or  eternal, 
Being  Only  altruistic,  or  that  which  change  of  form,  does  not  affect, 
can  be  eternal.  This  may,  indeed,  be  ours  now,  but  it  is  not  consci- 
ously ;  because,  to  our  consciousness,  changes  do  affect  us.  We,  by  our 
self-being,  feel  thus  the  fact  of  life  and  love. 

Does  not  the  self,  in  the  actual,  answer  to  form  in  the  phenomenal  ? 
and  must  not  life  be  death  to  the  opposite  of  Being — to  self?     So 
Adam's  'dying*  [if  we  conceive  'self  in  him  before,  but  innocent], 
might  be  truly  life  [see  how  it  arises  from  knowledge}. 
The  suppression  is  ever  by  adding,  not  by  loss  ;  and  this  '  de;  th.  of  man* 
truly  is  life ;  being  death  to  the  opposite  of  Being.     Should  it  not  be 
*o  if  it  be  sacrifice  ?— that  is  life. 
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If  we  Only  know  by  contiaries,  how  can  we  know  the  finite  and  rela- 
tive without  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite  ?  Is  the  absolute 
and  infinite — i.  e.,  the  altruistic  or  divine — also  in  us  ?  or  do  we  know 
the  contrary  by  virtue  of  the  positive  absence  of  them  in  us  ?  In  truth, 
are  not  these  the  same  ? — is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  and  finite 
[as  realities,  or  true  existences],  the  same  thing  with  the  absence  of  the 
absolute  in  us  ? 

.  Is  not  to  have  the  absolute  and  infinite  in  us,  to  know  those  other  as 
only  '  phenomena  '  ?  for,  clearly,  both  cannot  be  Being — or  Being  can- 
not be  both :  the  contradiction,  so,  is  evident.  Thus  one  gets  to  feel 
the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word  '  to  be.' 


Apply  the  idea  of  'existence  to  touch'  to  these  things,  and  the  way 
they  affect  us  is  simple  enough ;  viz.,  the  phenomenon  being  felt  to  pre- 
cede and  cause  the  consciousness ;  i.  e.,  being  felt  as  cause.  This  is 
merely  that  it  is  felt  as  real,  or  as  the  object. 

It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  sight :  the  appearance  is  felt  as  the  cause 

•of -our  consciousness  or  perception,  tho'  it  is  only  thro'  and  from  it. 
For  the  object  truly  is  cause  :   the  feeling  is  rigLt ;  it  is  oidy  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  felt  as  it  really  is.     If  the  feeling  were  not  referred  to  the  ob- 
ject external  as  causing  it,  it  would  be  referred  wrongly ;  so  that  when 
it  is  felt  as  object  it  ought  to  be  felt  as  cause. 

Looking  at  a  tiling  and  its  shadow,  the  latter  is  as  real  as  the  former  : 
it  is  seen  by  all,  e.  g.     Why  is  not  the  one  the  same  as  the  other  ?  why 
should  not  the  shadow,  which  we  do  understand,  explain  the  '  object,' 
w.hich  we  .do.  not  ?     The  shadow  is  the  reality  to  sight,  and  It  is  'the 
thing '  to  sight  :  why  is  not  the  '  reality  to  touch  '  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  way  ?     What  a  simplification  it  would  be  in  our  thoughts,  and 
what  a  constant  and  practical  reference  it  would  be  to  God,  as,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  shadow,  there  would  be  to  light.     The  question  is,  is 
matter  an  external  negation,  or  a  subjective  one  ? — as  a  shadow,  or  as 
the  feeling  of  a  blind  man  in  light  ?     Do  not  the  facts  point  to  the 
former  ?     Do  the  blind  perceive  negation  as  '  thing,'  as  positive  exist- 
ence ? — think  how  they  have  no  distinct  apprehension  of  space. 

Suppose  we  thought  the  sun  was  truly  such  a  disc  as  it  appears  to  us : 
how  then  could  we  conceive  it  to  give  so  much  light  and  heat  ?  should 
we  not  have  had  to  suppose  that  our  perceiving  it  so  bright  and  light- 
giving  depended  on  ourselvea — on  our  own  minds  ?  Such  as  this  is  ex- 
actly our  condition  with  respect  to  Nature :  thinking  it  is  matter  (as  it 
seems) ;  and  that  it  must  be  from  us  it  has  such  beauty  and  meaning. 

'  There  is   no   consciousness   without    change '    [Bain],      Therefore, 
clearly,  there  could  be  to  us  no  consciousness,  no  perception,  of  God, 
but  by  the  (relative)  absence :  we  could  not,  otherwise,  be  conscious  of 
His  presence.     Observe  how  it  is  right  that  what  we  are  conscious  of 
perceiving  should  be  not- God.     Our  perception,  in  order  to  be  caused  by 
Him,  must  be  of  the  '  not.'     That  which  is  thus  perceived  must  be  the 
opposite  (the  minus).    Is  not  this  the  se(/-perception  ?    Thus  the  'self 
appears  better: — the  '  perception  '  being' necessarily  of  the  absence  as 
as  existence,  the  '  self  is  involved  ;  it  is  merely  the  correlative  and  con- 
dition of  that.      But  observe :   our  feeling  God's  presence  thus,  means 
also  a  deadnuss  of  us  ;  we  must  recognize  this  subjective  condition  also; 
but  can  it  not  be  more  clearly  understood  as  merely  negative  ? 


"Bain  observes  that  it  may  be  constancy  makes  us  not  conscious  of  the 
earth's  motion  :  this  is  very  probable;  it  is  another  case  in  point.  Can 
we  bring  into  one  our  perceiving  it  thro'  attributing  it  to  other  bodies 
which  are  not  moving,  with  our  perceiving  other  constant  activities  thro* 
feeling  their  (relative)  absence  (as  existences)  ?  Is  there  identity  here  ? 
May  we  put,  with  this,  our  non-consciousness  of  man's  deadness?  is  it 
merely  that  it  is  constant,  and  therefore  necessarily  not  perceived  ?  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  that  contrary  persuasion — of  life,  freedom,  &c. — 
as  of  steadfastness  ?  Again,  may  we  see  a  reason  why  '  constant '  things 
should  not  be  perceived  :  viz.,  they  should  not  be  perceived  by  '  self  ? 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  'self-consciousness,  for  the  very  reason 
they  are  constant — not  changing.  God,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be,  and 
could  not  be,  to  the  self-  consciousness,  or  perception. 

'  To  be  is  to  cast  out  self.' — This  is  so  objectionable  to  some  ;  to  them 
everything  is  that  is  at  all.  There  is  a  Tightness  in  this :  doubtless  a 
phenomenon  is — it  '  is '  a  phenomenon  ;  a  negation  '  is,'  in  the  same 
way.  But  surely,  whatever  applications  the  word  'to  be '  may  receive, 
there  must  be  one  in  which  it  does  truly  mean  to  be.  Thus  :  inasmuch  as 
only  by  the  not-God  could  God  be  perceived,  or  known  (by  self)  there- 
fore God  is  revealed  and  manifested  in  and  by  His  works — by  creation. 
The  idea  of  creation,  thus,  is  simple :  that  instinctive  feeling  and  in- 
ternal inference  from  the  phenomena  is  justified,  and  interpreted  at  the 
same  time,  and  freed  from  the  difficulties  that  attend  it  now ;  viz.,  at- 
tributing design,  effort,  action  in  time,  to  God.  It  is  in  this  'created 
world'  that  God  is  shown  to  us;  by  the  objects  that  surround  us  we 
we  must  obtain  right  ideas  respecting  it,  and  its  relation  to  God. 

If  .' not-being '  be  granted,  is  not  time  [succession,  i.e.  contrast,  or 
self-perception]  given  ? 

The  necessity  of  change  for  perception  or  consciousness — i.  e.,  the 

very  nature  of  this  self-consciousness — involves,  and  indeed  is,  time ; 

and  this  again  is  but  a  corollary  of  (relative)  negation. 
Now  we  are  apt  to  assume,  as  our  conception  of  Being,  something  to 
which  the  facts  will  not  answer ;  something  which  excludes  not- being  : 
but  surely  we  have  to  learn  what  '  Being; '  is,  by  the  facts.  And  observe, 
vice  versa,  that  we  cannot  get  at  time  without  not-being ;  that  is  in  the 
phenomenal,  say  what  we  will.  Then  how  clear  it  is  that  '  not-being ' 
is  an  element  necessary  to  the  phenomenal ;  it  is  phenomenal  by  it.  So 
must  not  the  phenomenal  be  in  time  ? 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  ourselves  in  this  :  viz.,  our  tendency 
to  believe  that  to  be  which  is  to  our  feeling :  that  is,  we  must  learn, 
while  retaining  the  feeling,  to  free  the  thought.     There  is  a  strange  but 
beautiful  wrongness  here :  the  exactitude  is  wonderful.     Tha  position 
being  that  we  are  not  to  believe  that  to  be  which  is  to  our  feeling,  it  is 
argued  against  it  '  but  1  do  really  feel  it  to  be'  I     This  being  the  very 
supposition — that  we  do  feel  it :  and,  in  fact,  this  very  feeling  is  the 
proof  that  it  is  only  to  pur  feeling,  if  we  saw  aright.    That  must  be  how 
it  is  to  us,  not  how  it  is :  in  the  nature  of  things  these  cannot  he  the 
same,  and  ought  not,  for  any  purpose.     The  very  problem  is,  that  of 
causing  a  thing  to  be  to  our  feeling;   we  ought  fully  to  understand  that 
this  is  necessarily  different  from  being ;  that,  in  truth,  to  be  to  our  feel- 
ing, and  to  be,  ai'e  opposite;*  [i.  e.,  to  sense  or  to  iutvllectj. 
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And  may  We  think,  here,  that  the  intellect  ia,  as  it  were,  emphatic- 
ally, a  self  faculty  ?  Is  not  our  putting  '  self '  in  the  wrong  place  the 
same  (in  reference  to  opinion)  as  our  putting  intellect  in  its  wrong 
place  (i.  e.  as  authoritative)  ?  Intellect  is  the  '  self-faculty,  in  rela- 
tion to  knowing  ;  the  negative  faculty.  It  knows  phenomena ;  that 
which  is  not ;  deals  with  the  relative,  that  is,  with  the  negative.  So 
again,  is  there  not  a  curious  parallel  between  the  knowing  and  the 
acting  ?— putting  self  as  the  rule  in  thought  is  error,  as  making  it  the 
rule  in  action  is  wrong. 

The  reconciliation  is  in  our  view  of  ourselves ;  in  knowing  ourselves  to 
be  such  that  it  is  right  our  feeling  should  not  be  true ;  that  it  belongs 
to  our  condition,  and  is  itself  part  of  the  absolute  truth :  to  recognize, 
in  our  present  state,  an  element  which  demands  that  that  which  is  not 
should  be  felt  by  us  as  being. 

The  ' root  of  our  being '  is  not  'a  lie '  in  this ;  this  is  not  its  root. 
There  is  that  in  us — the  altruistic  part — which  is  true ;  true  in  feeling. 
Is  it  not  merely  a  wrong  relation  in  our  thought  of  the  opposites  in  our 
being?  We  give  the  primary,  the  authoritative  position,  to  the  '  self 
part.  Tha^  in  us  which  affirms  the  true  absolute  existence  of  a  different 
world  and  being  from  this  ;  a  world  eternal,  active,  spiritual ;  of  Being 
that  is  divine — this  is  the  root  of  our  being,  and  this  is  not  a  lie.  And 
observe ;  this  affirmation  is  truly  of  the  existence  only  of  that ;  it  ne- 
cessarily and  absolutely  excludes  this  other,  which  is  temporal  and  dead. 
It  affirms  the  actual ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  what  that  other  part 
also  affirms:  viz.,  'this  is  to  the  (self)  feeling.'  Perfect  harmony  is 
here.  We  hare  made  discord  only  by  inverting,  disarranging,  and  put- 
ting in  wrong  places.  The  difficulty  has  been  from  the  self,  and  is  art- 
ificial only.  So  theory  is  '  artificial ' — it  is  by  the  self. 

Is  not  here  a  light  upon  the  proper  use  of  the  word  '  natural '  ?— 
Should  not  '  artificial '  be  introduced  into  philosophical  language  in 
opposition  thereto,  as  « interpret  tion '  to  '  theory '  ?  Is  not,  now,  the 
word  '  natural '  divided,  like  '  theory '  was  ? 

The  self-perception,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  only  be  by 
introducing  subjective  elements ;  therefore  it  must  be  of  things  with 
qualities  in  them  which  they  truly  have  not;  i.  e.,  it  must  be  perception 
of  that  which  is  not — the  individual  things  being  relatively,  of  course  ; 
but  none  truly  existing].     It  is  as  the  perceptions  of  sense  are — of 
things  that  are  not;  as  'eye-perception,'  which  we  understand  so  well. 
That  we  are  not  embarrassed  about  our  perception  by  the  eye  of  things 
that  do  not  exist,  is  merely  that  we  have  come  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  case.     It  has  exactly  the  same  elements  of  difficulty  and  mis- 
take about  it  as  that  of  sensuous  perception  altogether.     It  is  simply 
that  things  exist  to  our  consciousness  in  one  form,  that  do  not  exist  to 
other  of  our  faculties  (something  else  existing  to  them) ;  and  the  pro- 
blem is  to  find  the  right  relation  between  these  different  things ;  to  see 
how  the  existence  of  one  causes  the  other  to  be  perceived.    This  is,  na- 
turally, at  first  tried  wrongly ;  by  our  impressk  n  of  existence  in  that 
which  does  not  exist.     So  we  account  for  the  'material'  world  by  a 
supposed  act  of  creation.     Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  this  to  the  doctrine 
of  '  sensible  species ' :  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  touch-objects  '  create ' 
the  sight-objects,  which  then  *  are  perceived  because  they  are '  ? 
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Might  we  not  say,  indeed,  that  the  physical  is  to  the  divine  as  thft 
visible  appearances  are  to  the  physical  objects;  and  so  have  a  great 
parallelism  of  ideas  ? 
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The  Divine  in  us  is  altruistic  ;  this  is  in  the  very  meaning  of  the 
•words ;  and  do  we  not  thus  arrive  at  a  better  position  in  respect  to  the 
infinite— t-taking  it  out  of  that  abstract  meaning,  as  something  besides 
and  apart  from  all  these  things  that  we  have  to  do  with  and  know  ?  It 
is  no  more  an  infinite  beside*  certain  things  $  but  the  true  infinite,  which 
is  all  that  is  in  them ;  that  excludes  only  negation,  which  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exclude,  or  it  were  not  infinite.  So  we  are  not  infinite,  in  so* 
far  as  we  are  wanting ;  in  so  far  as  we  are  not — the  expressions  are  the 
same.  Is  not  the  infinite,  thus,  knowable  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  dif- 
ficulty here  is  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  contradictions  with 
which  we  have  surrounded  it  ?  An  infinite,  with  some  things  existing 
beside  it,  must  necessarily  be  inconceivable. 

We  are  defective,  and  are  conscious  of  it — or  se//*-conscious — viz.,  of 
that  which  is  not-divine,  or  not-infinite.  And  is  not  this  being  conscious 
of  defect  or  negation  man's  distinction,  and  his   relation  to  the  phe- 
n  )tnenal  ?  In  that,  too,  is  there  not  defect,  but  not  consciously  ?  so  it  is 
a  )t  self,  perhaps.     Is  not  this  the  case  :  that  it  is  by  consciousness  that 
defect  is  self?  i.  e.,  defect,  of  which  there  is  consciousness,  is  self;  it 
acquires  the  character  of  self  thro'  being  the  subject  of  consciousness. 
The  self,  becoming  felt  as  the  '  I,'  that  which  characterizes  us  is  that 
the  self-element  is  primary  and  fundamental  to  our  feeliag.     So,  in  the 
phenomenal,  is  self-will,  intelligence,  self-action,  &c.  :  this  is  by  that 
addition  which  makes  the  self  the  subject  of  consciousness.      And  ob- 
serve, how  the  consciousness  of  the  defect  is  because  it  is  to  be  done 
away.     So  do  we  see  man's  relation  to  the  phenomenal;  how  he  is  part 
of  it,  and  yet  above  it  ?  if  so,  would  not  that  give  the  phenomenon  of 
his  being  '  a  spirit  in  a  body '  ? 

We  are  certainly  conscious  of  man's  heing  defective,  in  a  moral  sense  ; 
we  feel,  and  must  feel,  this.  There  is  a  standard,  which  represents  the 
'  man '  in  us,  of  which  we  consciously  fall  short.  Think  how  others' 
good  is  felt  as  evil  by  us,  e.  g. :  surely  there  wants  a  true  difference  of 
feeling  and  being,  here :  that  we  might  rejoice  in  others'  good,  without- 
anything  to  repress  or  set  aside  the  feeling.  Just  admit  this  (which  all 
do  admit),  and  then  our  feeling  Nature  inert  ia  also  accounted  for  :  the 
same  'defect'  in  us  is  sufficient. 

No  one  professes  to  give  any  reason  or  account  how  c  matter '  should 
affect  us ;  all  repudiate  it,  indeed  [and  surely  in  this  there  is  a  latent 
rejection  of.  it].     They  say  it  is  God's  ordinance,  His  will,  His  doing. 
[Then  if  so,  again,  why  suppose  matter  ?]     In  truth,  does  not  this  ex- 
pression— '  God's  ordination  and  will,'  &c. — always  mean  the  effect  of 

His  action,  His  presence  ?     May  one  unite  with  this 's  idea  of  the 

'  unconscious  mind ' — that  the  same  processes  are  conscious  in  us  which 
are  unconscious  in  the  physical :  we  conscious  of  the  physical  processes, 
as  it  were  ?  Is  it  thus  :  the  defect  is  in  all,  but  only  conscious  in  man  ? 
Can  we  see,  thus,  that  it  is  the  negative  processes  that  are  in  our  consci- 
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with  an  absolute  flexibility  [the  activity,  of  course,  being  a  produciflg", 
becoming,  growing]  ?  and  this  is  the  very  idea  of  the  organic — of  life. 
So  one  sees  why  this  should  be  the  good  in  respect  to  the  mind. 

Also,  may  we  see  the  source  of  the  '  activity '  in  the  mind,  as  in  or- 
ganic life  ?— that  '  flexibility '  is  like  that  of  organic  matter ;  not 
rigid,  as  in  the  inorganic.  So  is  the  organic  form  merely  the  in- 
crease, the  expansion,  combined  with  flexibility  ?  See,  too,  how  the 
organic  growth  represents  expansion  ;  the  inorganic  (crystallization) 
represents  the  contraction.  [Can  the  idea  of  'crystallization'  be 
found  better  here  ?] 

Is  not  action,  With  absolute  giving  up,  life  ?---is  not  this  being  al- 
truistic ? 

Have  we  not  here  a  generalization  of  positive  cause,  and  negative  oc- 
casion ?  See  how  widely  it  extends.  Perception  is  an  instance ;  and 
'  physical  morphology  '  also.  It  is  an  active  increase  (i.  e.,  a  positive  as 
cause),  with  a  negative  occasion  (or  absence)  :  this  being  the  *  directidn 
of  least  resistance.'  The  idea  of  function,  as"  'permitted/  is  the  same. 
All  these  are  but  applications  of  that  idea ',  that  first  conception  beingj 
indeed,  nothing  more  than  that  of  plus  cause  and  minus  occasion.  So 
does  not  this  idea  of  '  permitted '  apply  to  all  ?  is  this,  essentially,  the 
idea  ?  From  the  idea  of  '  permission '  comes  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
ception of  negation.  Would  it  not  be  beautiful  to  see  how  from  a  moral 
'fact'  the  phenomenon  of  negation  must  arise ;  i.  e.,  how  negation 
must  be  to  the  thought  ?  From  the  necessity  of  permission  clearly  arises 
negation  as  the  phenomenon :  so  that  idea  of  '  permission '  in  the  func* 
tional  doctrine  seems  to  go  deep  into  Nature. 

The  '  occasion '  is  negative,  as  stimulus ;  i.  e.,  a  removing,  or  neutral- 
izing, the  « opposite.'  So  is  there  not  ever  a  tension  ?  except  by  virtue 
of  it,  negation  could  not  be  stimulus,  or  occasion. 

Is  here  another  instance  of  the  law  ?  in  function  is  effect  due  to  stim- 
ulus ;  then  is  it  not  so  in  every  case  ? — change,  action  in  time,  action 
that  begins,  that  was  not  ?     That  which  was  not  can  be  only  by  the 
negation  of  that  which  was  before.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  change 
only  from  resistance  ;  from  the  not-being  of  the  former. 
The  '  morphology,'  thus,  is  but  a  form  of  the  functional  doctrine  :  the 
'  form,'  or  new  part,  is  a  function  from  a  stimulus,  or  (relative)  absence 
(or  removal)  of  resistance.     It  is  curious  how  that  '  negative '  idea  is 
latent  also  in  the  <  functional '  doctrine :  and  indeed,  is  not  all  in  the 
functional  idea,  which  is  involved  in  vibration,  or  two  opposites  ?     Is 
not  that  two  opposite  pluses :  must  it  not  be  two  opposite  pluses  to  con- 
stitute a  tension  ? 

Is  there  not  here  another  instance  of  the  fact,  in  the  actual  present- 
ing itself  as  an  '  axiom '  in  the  physical  ?  Is  not  this  '  permitted  * 
action  the  nature  of  all,  because  the  fact  is  such  ?  Must  there  not  be 
negation  from  the  very  fact  of  God's  infiniteness  ;  i.  e.,  for  His  action  ? 
A  '  negative '  aspect  of  things  is  only  a  relative  one.  We  cannot 
know  anything  aright  without  regarding  it  in  its  relations ;  i.  e.,  in  its 
positive  and  negative  aspect ;  for  the  being  of  everything  is  the  not- 
being  of  other  thing.  To  regard  it  as  negative  is  only  to  regard  it  in 
its  relations ;  and  this  seeing  a  thing  in  its  relations  is  to  recognize  it 
as  a  negation,  or  minus.  Thus,  '  self  must  be  seen  as  not-God ;  but 
this  is  as  not-being.  But  even  God  also  must  be  so  regarded  in  thought, 
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relatively ;  and  thus  God  is  not-self.     So,  too,  we  must  think  morally 
of  Him  :  as  '  not-self,'  He  is  love — is  seen  in  Christ.    So  the  '  negative ' 
idea  is  relieved  of  all  difficulty  or  peculiarity ;  it  is  simply  regarding 
things  in  their  relation :  the  nature  of  the  negativeness  depending  on 
what  it  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of.     Thus  '  self  is  true  negation  ; 
being  negation  to  God,  or  Being.     G-od,  as  negation  to  self,  is  Being. 
But  the  application  of  the  '  negative '  idea  is  common  to  all ;   every- 
thing limited  is  necessarily  relative.     So,  by  thought — to  which  every- 
thing is  necessarily  limited — must  not  all  things  be  regarded  in  relation  ? 
Thus  regarding  the  negative  as  matter  of  relation  only,  may  we  better 
Bee  the  idea  of  external  negation,  as  the  occasion  of  our  perception  ?   la 
it  not  relative  only — a  relativeness  necessary  to  self-consciousness  ?    If 
relativeness  be  involved,  must  not  a  negative  character  be  recognized  ? 
To  consider  a  thing  in  its  relations,  is  necessarily  to  regard  it  as  neg- 
ation of  something  else.     Especially  we  see  this  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  the  true  conception  of  which  being  that  of  one  thing  as  the 
negation  of  another.  Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  source  of  cause  and  effect, 
viz.,  in  the  necessary  negativeness  of  things  in  their  relatons  ?  That  of 
cause  and  effect  is  surely  this  in  respect  to  time. 

And  then  the  question  is,  why  have  we  the  feeling  and  conception  of 
force  in  connection  with  it  ?  "Would  not  this  be  right  for  negation  ? 
Surely  these  two  are  one :  cause,  and  the  necessary  negativeness  of  re- 
lation. That  everything  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  everything  must 
be  the  not-being  of  something  else,  are  one.  So  the  thought  of  G-od  as 
the  '  great  First  Cause '  assumes  new  meaning :  is  not  all  the  '  created ' 
the  not-being  of  Him  ?  So  the  question  of  '  cause '  would  ever  be,  '  by 
the  not-being  of  what,  is  this  ?  ' 

'  Self,'  then,  would  be  by  the  not-being  of  the  Divine  ;  i.  e.  true  and 
simple  not-being ;  and  '  phenomena '  must  be  by  the  not-being  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  them.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference 
felt  between  the  self,  or  mind,  and  the  things  perceived — the  pheno- 
mena :  the  one  not  to  perish,  the  other  to  pass  away.  They  are  felt 
to  be  on  a  different  level. 

This  has  a  bearing  on  the  idea  of  life  as  tension ;  by  the  not-being 
of  one  is  another :  and  it  is  one  with  the  doctrine  of  resistance— that 
every  change  is  from  <  resistance.'     Does  not  this  link  itself  again  with 
the  actual  ?  from  whence  comes  the  not-God — that  change,  by  which 
'  self,'  or  creature,  is — but  from  resistance  :  the  Divine  self-control,  and 
limitation  ?  [for  limitation,  surely,  is  the  right  idea  of  resistance ;  it  is 
by  'limit'  ceasing,  and  arising  of  another].    So,  in  the  Divine  is  a  true, 
actual,  limiting — the  actual  love  and  sacrifice.     God  limits  Himself  for 
the   creature's  being :  the  other  '  limitings '  are  passive,  phenomenal 
only  ;  images  of  that. 

Is  it  thus,  in  part,  Nature  images  Love  ?  But  is  it  not  a  reversed,  or, 
as  it  were,  a  complementary  image  ?  the  resistance  being  from  without, 
as  passive,  instead  of  actual  and  spontaneous  ?  So  in  our  self-action, 
which  is  not  self-limitation  but  self-assertion,  is  the  reverse  in  an- 
other form  :  the  absence  of  that  true  action  appears  as  an  action ;  the 
true  action  being  self-limitation,  or  giving;  the  opposite  is  self- 
assertion,  or  getting.  It  is  striking,  that  only  by  self-limitation  can 
there  be  producing. 
Thus  the  idea  of  '  limit  by  resistance  '  becomes  actual,  or  living. 
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To  think  of  anything  aright,  we  must  think  of  it  in  its  relations,  or 
as  negative  ;  not  only  of  the  '  self '  as  the  not-divine,  as  the  absence  of 
Being ;  but  the  truest  thought  of  God,  also,  is  as  the  not-self.  It  is  one 
instinct  with  moral  life,  with  actual  significance.  Again  :  is  not  this 
conception  one  with  that  of  the  altruistic  nature  of  Being?  each  thing, 
as  not-being  of  another,  means  that  each  is  that  other.  The  change  is 
only  of  form :  the  effect  is  the  cause,  under  another  form. 

Then  how  shall  we  see  the  self  as  not-God  ?     We  need  only  to  trace 
the  thing  aright.     Darkness  is  the  not-being  of  light  ;  yet  the  ceasing 
of  light  is  only  change  of  form  ;  light  does  not  change  into  darkness, 
but,  by  its  change,  there  is  absence  of  it;  i.  e.,  in  that  form.    So,  by  the 
self-limitation  of  God,   there  is  absence  of  Him  ;  i.  e.,  in  that  form. 
God  is,  equally — the  negation  is  but  relative ;  is  but  of  form. 

The  relation  of  negativeness  (or  of  each  thing  as  the  not-being  of 
another)  is  not  the  only  one  ;  there  are,  of  course,  relations  of  oo-exist- 
ence,  &c.  But  is  not  this  the  relation  of  time  ? — is  not  succession  (which 
is  time)  one  thing  being  by  the  not-being  of  other,  or  another  by  not- 
being  of  it  ?  So  does  time  arise,  as  it  were,  from,  this  necessary  neg- 
ativeness in  relation,  and  is  thus  to  be  arrived  at.  Time  is  from  God, 
as  creator ;  i.  e.,  by  negation,  by  that  self-limiting. 

So  may  we  not  see  it  true  that  time  (and  space  ?)  is  truly  a  subject- 
ive condition  of  our  own,  and  yet  external  also  ;  that  it  applies  to  all 
that  is  on  the  same  level  as  ourselves  ? 

The  law  of  positive  cause  and  negative  occasion  can  be  perfectly  com- 
prehended by  any  one  who  can  understand  why  beer  runs  out  of  a  cask. 
And  must  it  not  be  throuhgout  the  phenomenal  because  it  is  the  actual  ? 
Very  striking  is  it  to  see  our  perception  thus  parallel  to  physical  pro- 
cesses and  effects  ?    As  to  the  perception  being  of  the  absence  as  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  natural  the  effect  should  be  produced  at  the  place,  as  it  were, 
of  the  occasion  :  we  see  that  everywhere.    Think  of  the  cask,  e.  g. :  the 
pressure  is  everywhere,  but  the  flow  is  only  at  the  tap.     So  should  not 
our  consciousness  be  as  it  is  ? — the  negative  be  the  manifestation  of  God  ? 
But  how  can  the  absence  be  of  the  same  as  the  positive  or  case  '?     In 
the  case  of  the  barrel,  we  have  pressure  as  cause,  and  absence  of  re- 
sistance ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  absence  of  the  at- 
mosphere.    Perhaps  the  '  absence '  may  be  either  of  the  same  or  of 
other. 

Will  not  this  idea  of  cause  and  occasion  give  an  insight  into 
that  difficult  region  of  physics — heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  ? 
Does  gravitation  seem  simpler  by  it  ? — must  not  the  presence  of 
another  body  be  not  cavse,  but  occasion  of  gravitation  ?  Is  not  the  cir- 
culation, again,  an  instance  of  positive  cause  and  negative  occasion  ? — 
The  heart's  action  is  the  cause  ;  but  the  not-resktance  (directions  of 
less  resistance,  or  emptiness)  in  the  vessels,  is  necessary  also.  And  may 
not  this  idea  be  turned  round  another  way ;  and  negation  of  the  neg- 
ative operate  as  cause,  or  occasion,  again?  as,  e.g.,  circulation  stopped 
by  an  obstruction  in  the  vessels :  a  plus  here  is  absence  of  their  not- 
resistance.  Or,  may  one  say,  absence  of  the  negative  is  cause  of  a  want, 
or  negation,  of  the  action  ? 

1  He  cannot  deny  Himself.'— There  is  that  which  must  be  denied  of 
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God,  to  deny  which  is  to  affirm ;  to  put  aside  which  is  to  make  more. 
What  can  this  be  but  negation  ?  of  which,  to  say  '  He  cannot,'  is  to 
affirm  a  power  and  freedom.  If  this  '  cannot,'  then,  is  a  plus,  wha 
must  the  '  can  '  be  but  a  minus  ?  i.  e.,  our  free-will,  whereby  we  can 
1  deny  ourselves '  ? 

The  '  suppression '  is  really  sowing  seed :  so  is  not  this  the  '  seed 
time'  of  humanity  ?  Then  is  there  not,  in  the  '  actual,'  the  necessity 
of  this  phenomenon  of  seedl  and  does  not  this  involve  the  whole  of  the 
organic — i.  e.  of  Nature — of  which  that  is  the  type  ? 

The  conception,  that  to  attain  our  ends  we  must  make  them  part  of 
the  course  of  Nature,  appears  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  '  negative  oc- 
casion.' It  is,  in  short,  our  making  ourselves  a  '  negative  occasion ';  and 
is  not  this  our  only  part  ?  When  we  try  more,  are  we  not  trying  to 
make  the  minus  do  the  work  of  the  plus  ?  Seeking  to  be  '  positive 
cause  ' — to  do  by  mere  self-action — we  fail. 

True,  we  can,  as  it  were,  do  certain  things — move  our  limbs  aud  use 
our  own  bodies — but  surely  it  is  here  that  we  are  occasion  only.  In 
these  things  our  ends  are  (unconsciously)  part  of  the  course  of  Na- 
ture :  then  have  we  not  to  make  our  conscious  operations  conform,  in 
this  respect,  to  these  ?  This  is  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  connec- 
tion of  mind  and  body :  and  is  it  not  to  be  interpreted  from  without  ? 
By  those  instances  of  making  our  ends  part  of  Nature — acting  as 
occasion — we  may  understand  these  others,  in  which  we  cannot  so  ob- 
serve the  process. 

All  this  is  involved  in  what  is  said :  '  If  God  be  the  one  and  only 
Cause,  then  all  the  creature's  part  is  simply  this.' 

Probably  there  is  no  idea  in  common  use  which  will  not  come  to  have 
its  part  in  philosophy,  even  as  this  of  '  occasion '  does.  It  must  be 
not-God,  or  negation  ;  and  so  one  again  comes  to  see  that  this 
4  not-God '  is  the  creature.  This  is  the  object  of  perception  ;  by  and 
thro'  the  creature  God  is  manifested  and  known. 

Think  how,  in  the  physical,  the  powers  of  Nature  do  all  [this  is  the 
« phenomenon '  of  God  as  the  doer  of  all]  ;  and  again,  how  the  '  neg- 
ative occasions '  are  also  part  of  the  same  '  Nature.'  So,  surely,,  the 
creatures  also  are  included  in  God ;  are  negative  only  relatively. 

The  idea  of  understanding  the  organic  and  inorganic  by  taking  the 
organic,  instead  of  the  inorganic,  as  the  standard,  and  applying  to  it  the 
idea  of  negation,  is  a  good  illustration.    Must  not  Nature  be  interpreted 
by  the  idea  of  negation  for  the  same  reason  ?  we  must  begin  with  most, 
must  start  with  the  Divine.     Has  not  the  opposite  plan — rising  from 
Nature  (the  phenomenon)  to  God — been  parallel  to  that  of  explaining 
the  organic  by  the  inorganic;  which  has  led  to  drawing  untrue  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  endeavour  to  reduce  more  to  less  ?  thought  will  not 
work  that  way.     Does  not  the  greater  exclude  the  less,  as  it  were? 
must  it  not  alter  as  well  as  add  to  it  ? 

Can  we  see,  in  chemicity,  the  law  of  positive  cause  and  negative  oc- 
casion ?  are  there  not,  most  evidently,  permitted  actions ;  or  stimulus, 
which  surely  is  negative  occasion  ?  [implying  tension,  i.  e.  equilibrium]. 
Are  all  changes  of  form,  also,  instances  of  this  law  ?     Is  not  the  resist- 
ance, by  which  they  are,  a  '  negative  occasion '  ?  or  is  there  not  a  dis- 
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the  'occasion'  ot  the  new  action  ?     The  cause,  e.  £.,  of  'light*  must  be 
some  previous  action  ;  the  '  occasion  '  of  it  (i.  e..  of  its  being  in  the  form 
of  light)  must  be  some  resistance.     Then  would  it  not  be  thus  :  the 
'  cause '  is  the  action  (or  fact,  or  existence)  under  other  form  ;  the  '  oc- 
casion'  is  that  by  which  the  form  changes  ?— the  negative  occasion, 
surely,  being  ever  the  cause  of  the  change  of  one  form  into  another,  by 
causing  the  ceasing  of  the  previous  form.     Then  does  it  do  this  in  two 
ways :   a  positive,  by  actual  resistance ;  and  a  negative,  by  the  taking 
away  of  the  condition  on  which  the  other  depended,  as  in  the  idea  ot 
stimulus  ?  or  are  resistance  and  stimulus  one  ?    Surely  not :  the  relative 
amount  of  force  required  for  the  effect  are  not  the  same  :  one  is  a  pro- 
duced, the  other  a  permitted,  action. 

Yet  more  deeply,  may  there  not  be  a  oneness  ? — may  not  '  resistance  ' 
be  also  only  a  removal  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  of  the 
action  depends  ?  truly  the  application  of  a  '  not,'  or  limit      Then  why 
do  we  have  the  feeling  of  force  in  resistance,  as  we  do — as  of  positive 
action  ?     Is   not   this    the    very   inversion    of  our    feeling — that  the 
true  minus  impresses  us  as  the  plus  ?     So  is  not  this  right,  therefore  ; 
that  '  force '  being  the  minus,  or  negation  of  the  true  action,  then  the 
negation,  which  is  the  cause  of  change,  must  impi'ess  us  as  force  ?     Is 
not  this  one  with  seeing  force  as  the  minus — the  self- phis  ? 

Then  the  true  plus  is  the  self-minus ;  (as  the  negative  in  respect  to 
light  is  '  shadoW'plua,'  and  the  positive  is  '  shadow-minus  '). 
Recognizing  our  relation  to  a  negative,  in  consciousness,   the  necessity 
for  this  form  of  these  things  to  us  is  evident :  it  is  by  our  relation  to 
telf  they  must  be  to  us  so. 

fHow  exactly  the  fact  of  '  vacuum '  making  us  perceive  seems  to  an- 
er  to  matter.     It  is  felt  as  acting,  most  evidently  ;  but  then,  what  is 
it  ?     In  proportion  as  it  is  examined  the  difficulty  increases  ;  for  it  is 
found  to  be  inert,  negative ; — that  it  does  not  act,  altho'  felt  as   acting. 
As  we  look,  any  existence  in  it  disappears  ;  we  cannot  find  that  it  is 
anything.     It  is  to  sense,  and  it  is  not  to  reason :  the  interpretation 
being  that  it  is  an  absence ;  that  we  must  recognize  some  existence,  as 
yet  unrecognized,  or  not  rightly  recognized.     The  case  of  '  matter '  is 
exactly  what  it  should  be ;  such  a  problem  must  have  had  just  such  a 
solution. 

By  knowing  matter  as  an  absence,  we  learn  a  relation  of  us  to  the 
spiritual,  an  action  of  it  on  us,  which  we  did  not  know  before ;  as 
we  learn  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  feeling  a  vacuum. 
May  we  not  say,  the  cause  of  our  feeling  matter  is  the  spiritual  world ; 
the  occasion  of  it  is  its  absence  (even  as  of  vacuum).     Or,   should  we 
say,  the  cause  is  G-od  ;  the  occasion,  not-G-od  [the  creature  ?] 

Might  we  not  then  say,  that  our  recognition  of  '  matter '  is  by  our 
absence  from  the  spiritual — our  not  being  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  Is 
this  equivalent  to  our  deadness  ;  our  being  in  it,  but  in  a  dead  state  ? 
Are  our  not  being  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  our  being  in  a  dead 
state,  the  same  ? 

For  the  vacuum  (till  we  had  found  it  to  be  so)  we  should  have  had  to 
infer  just  such  a  substratum,  surely  just  such  properties  ;  and  experience 
a  similar  difficulty  about  them. 
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Surely  the  '  properties '  of  matter  are  properties  of  absence  of  Being. 
See  how  the  '  properties  of  matter '  conform  to  this  idea — gravity 
(contracting  tendency),    impenetrability,    and   especially    '  inertia.' 
They  are  mostly  negative;  and  those  that  seem  otherwise— as  gravity 
may  surely  be  shown  as  results  of  external  action. 
Let  it  be  granted  we  perceive  a  chair,  e.  g.,  by  virtue  of  the  existence 
of  something  different ;  still  there  must  be  an  occasion  of  our  perceiv- 
ing it ;  i.  e.,  as  a  chair,  and  not  otherwise.     And  is  not  this  'occasion* 
the  negation  of  such  existence  ? 

So  again :  water  is  caused  to  run  out  of  a  tap  by  gravitation ;  but 
there  must  be  an  *  occasion '  for  that  particular  effect.     Observe,  too, 
water  may  ascend  by  gravitation ;  but  there  must  be  an  occasion — in 
this  case  a  resistance. 

Think  of  the  part  played  by  the  '  occasion '  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  (as  here)  the  effect  seems  opposite  to  the  immediate  tendency 
of  the  cause.     Is  there  any  bearing  here  on  G-od's  being  cause  of  the 
self,  which  is  opposite  to  Him  ?     Is  this  '  actual '  the  reason  of  the 
phenomenal  production  of  its  opposite,  by  action  ? 
How  striking  it  is  to  see  perception  thus  brought  into  one  category  with 
physical  processes.     Must  the  physical  processes  be  thus  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  perception,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  only  modes  of 
it?  i.  e.,  the  laws  are  according  to  the  nature  of  'mind.' 

In  the  stereoscope,  again,  there  is  an  occasion — a  reason — of  our  per- 
ceiving the  object  as  single  [is  here  negation,  also  ?]  ;  and  in  our  con- 
stitution is  the  occasion,  or  reason,  of  our  perceiving  motion  as  sound 
or  light.  But  are  we  not  always  wrong  in  thinking  of  the  phenomenal 
as  the  cause  of  our  consciousness  ?  is  not  this  to  treat  it  as  the  absolute 
— as  existing  ?  So  how  valuable  is  the  positivist's  caution,  always  to 
remember  that  cause  is  the  absolute  alone. 

Phenomenal  things  cause  only  phenomenal  results ;  and  only  pheno- 
menally cause  at  all :  the  true  cause  which  operates  on  our  conscious- 
ness is  not  there.  Therefore  we  must  not  think  that  what  makes  us 
perceive  light  is  motion :  motion  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceiving 
[it  is  not,  because  it  is  the  phenomenon ;  if  for  no  other  reason.] 

So  the  position  at  present  taken  by  Science  is  to  find  out,  not  what 
is,  but  what  is  the  phenomenon:  the  objective  and  subjective  to- 
gether. And  this  being  the  same  for  all,  proves  that  all  introduce 
the  same  subjective. 

We  want  to  know  why  a  cannon-ball,  e.  g.,  in  motion,  affects  us  aa 
it  does,  if  it  strikes  us ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  Can  we  see 
it  thus  : — must  we  not  be  (consciously)'  so  affected  by  physical  things, 
because  we  feel  the  phenomenal  as  real  ?  For  pee,  in  relation  to  the 
things  as  phenomenal,  what  takes  place — the  moving  and  shattering  of 
the  body — is  but  an  instance  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  phenomenal. 
All  may  be  traced  to  the  usual  cause  and  effect — to  the  understood 
change  of  form.  Then  what  we  want  is  to  see  our  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomenal as  so  connected  with  the  body,  how  such  phenomenal  processes 
are  connected  with  onr  feelings,  and  all  is  done.  And  here  we  must  re- 
member that  phenomena  do  not  truly,  but  only  phenomenally,  cause  our 
consciousness :  the  phenomenon  is  after,  not  before,  it.  Some  true, 
actual  fact,  is  the  cause  of  our  feeling — not  the  cannon  ball. 
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Does  not  the  positive  or  plus  character  of  some  '  occasions '  show  how 
negation  is  only  relative  ;  that  all  is  truly  positive,  and  the  negative- 
ness  merely  from  the  particular  relation  ? — as  Mill  observes  [of  the 
minus,  that  it  is  only  a  means  of  using  positive  quantities  in  any  rela- 
tions (of  oppositeness,  i.  e.).     The  negative,  or  minus,  only  expresses 
oppositeness ;  and  do  not  we  see,  therefore,  how  it  must  arise — namely, 
from  the  union  of  opposites  in  the  absolute  ? 

The  phenomenal  world  ought  to  be  inert ;  the  idea  of  negation  is 
wanted  for  it — it  is  wanted  as  'occasion.'  It  is  manifest  that  for  a  self 
(such  as  ours)  an  inert  world  is  the  right  sphere ;  so,  for  it,  there  must 
be  the  not-God ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal,  in  that  sense.  The  physical  is 
wanted  for  the  phenomenon;  not  that  it  is,  but  'is  to  us.' 

Think  of  the  effect,  not  only  of  the  presence  or  application  of  a 
vacuum,  but  of  the  becoming  of  one  (drawing  up  water  with  a  syringe, 
e.  g.)  :  and  what  that  '  becoming  of  a  vacuum '  is — how  it  is  merely  a 
positive  operation  viewed  in  a  particular  way ;  seen,  as  it  were,  from 
behind :  and  how  every  action,  every  change  in  Nature,  must,  in  this 
sense,  be  the  producing  or  becoming  of  a  vacuum  (or  at  least  a  tendency 
to  one ;  must  make  a  direction  of  less  Being).  May  not  this,  then — the 
becoming  of  absence — be  the  cause  of  our  perception  of  the  course  of 
Nature  ?  we  perceiving  it  not  in  its  positive,  but  in  its  negative  aspects, 
and  affected  by  the  negation  which  results  from,  or  is  involved  in  them. 
So  we  wrongly  look  directly  at  them  for  the  true  action  :  we  must  re- 
cognize a  different  relation.      The  negation,  therefore,  is  but  being  in 
another  direction,  as  it  were :  all  *  becoming '  is  necessarily  the  pro- 
duction also  of  negation ;  so  is  not  our  condition  merely  that  of  a  par- 
ticular relation  (i.  e.,  to  the  Being,  or  action)  ;  the  '  negative '  side  to- 
wards us,  as  it  were  ? 

Then,  as  every  action,  change- of  form,  or  '  becoming,'  must  have  this 
«  negative  side,'  (as  every  plus  must  have  its  minus},  are  we  not  now  ex- 
eeriencing  it  ?  Is  not  this  the  character  of  our  present  state,  which  all 
agree  is  one  of  imperfection,  of  mixture  ?  And  does  not  this  view  ac- 
count for  matter,  and  the  physical  state  ?  does  it  not  show  it  necessary  ? 
If  there  be  necessarily  that  negative  in  all  '  becoming,'  then  it  must  be 
operative ;  there  must  be  some  consciousness,  to  which  the  absence  will 
be  felt  and  perceived  as  acting.  Thus  one  sees  that  the  placing  men  in 
1  matter '  was  not  wanton  or  arbitrary  :  it  is  not  merely  to  subserve  de- 
sign or  use,  but  right  and  wanted  also ;  without  it  were  no  '  self- 
consciousness. 

Thus  we  answer  the  question  '  why  did  G-od  place  man  in  this  de- 
graded state  ?  why  place  him  in  matter,  if  it  isj  a  hindrance  and  an 
evil  ?  There  must  be  a  physical  state  to  all  who  are  thus  acted  upon 
by  the  negative  form  of  action. 

Can  we  thus  see  more  clearly  how  '  negation '  must  continually 
arise,  and  must  operate  ;  and  so  demand  to  be  shown  its  operation,  and 
arrive  at  proof  that  the  physical  is  this  ?  Can  we  demonstrate  the  neg- 
ation, by  pointing  out  how  it  is  in  all  the  phenomenal,  and  showing  its 
results  ?  How  this  connects  itself  with  '  negative  occasion ' :  it  is, 
indeed,  only  the  positive  in  another  view  ;  they  are  two  forms  of  the 
same.  Every  '  action,'  or  change,  necessarily  has  this  two-fold  effect. 
This  negative  accompaniment  of  all  positive  is  involved  in  the  un- 
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varying  amount  of  Being  (or  action).    All  change  must  be  the  becoming 
of  one,  and  ceasing  of  another,  equally ;  so  that  the  negative  must  be 
of  equal  scope  and  effect  with  the  positive.     A  negation  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, or  become,  where  Being  is  without  effects ;  it  is  necessarily  '  oc- 
casion ' :  it  is  thus  the  incessant  activity  of  Nature  is  maintained. 
Thus  every  force  must  produce  two  classes  of  effects — produced  and  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  latter  probably  immensely  greater  than  the  former. 
We  should  look  thro'  Nature  from  this  point  of  view,  and  see  how  very 
much  the  '  becoming  of  a  negation  '  will  account  for. 

In  this  necessary  twofoldness  of  action  of  everything,  do  we  arrive  at 

the  secret  of  the  oppositeness  everywhere  ? 

May  we  not  say  that  our  kind  of  perception — the  intellectual,  or 
'  self  '-perception — must  be  by  negative  occasion  ?     But,  in  truth,  is  not 
the  self,  as  it  were,  merely  such  a  '  negative  occasion '  ?     Is  it  not  suf- 
ficient that  there  is  an  absence  of  God  in  respect  to  us ;  and  does  not 
this  absence,  merely,  make  us  selves  ?    But  then  how  is  there  a  negative 
occasion,  also,  without?     Are  we  not  right  in  saying  there  are  both — 
negation  within  and  without  ?  and  is  not  this  the  very  complexity  of 
the  case — to  see  both  these,  and  in  their  right  relations  ?    Is  is  not  like 
the  necessity  for  recognizing,  in  astronomy,  both  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  planets  ? — the  subjective  negation  is  not  enough  ;  it 
will  not  account  for   the  phenomena,  without  an  objective  one  also. 
Both  must  be  recognized  before  truth  is  found,  and  satisfactory  demon* 
stration  can  be  given. 

Again  :  the  earth's  own  motion  is  but  one  of  the  planetary  motions ; 
seen  with  them,  it  comes  naturally  into  its  place.     So  is  not  truly  the 
negation  in  man  one  with  the  external  negation ;  coming  naturally  into 
in  its  place  seen  with  the  other,  and  part  of  a  consistent  whole  ? — i.  e., 
is  not  the  external  negation  also  truly  self* 

This  view  of  negative  operation  as  necessary  (equally  with  positive), 
and  of  our  consciousness  as  thus  caused,  gives  a  solution  of  our  pro- 
blems almost  more  perfect  than  could  have  been  conceived.     For  see 
what  it  does :  it  shows  a  necessity  for  such  a  state  as  ours  is.     For 
if,  first,  the  operation  on  us  of  a  negative  existence  gives  the  solution 
of  our  experience ;  and  next,  if  the  operation  of  negative  existence  be 
shown  to  be  a  necessity — then,  these  two  together  show  our  experience 
to  be  necessary ;  i.  e.,  in  its  essential  characteristics  (the  perception  of 
inert  realities,  &c.) 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  inertness  must  be  a  character  of  a 
phenomenon ;  but  there  is  another  thing  of  which  it  must  also  be  a 
character,  and  that  is  negation,  or  positive  absence  of  Being.  It  must 
be  common  to  these  two.  So,  proving  a  thing' to  be  inert  does  not  prove 
it  phenomenal :  actuality  may  be  conceded  to  it ;  but  then  it  must  be 
negative. 

And  indeed,  is  not  inertness  itself  a  positive  negation?  must  it  not 
prove  its  '  subject '  a  positive  negation  too  ?  Does  it  not  only  belong 
to  that — not  to  phenomona  ?  "Would  not  that  which  is  only  pheno- 
menal only  appear  to  be  inert — not  truly  be  so  ?  Surely  negation  only 
can  be  inert. 

Is  not  this  the  key  to  our  '  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real '  ?     Is  it  not 
simpler  to  say  that  we  feel  that  to  be  inert  which  really  is  eo— we  feel 
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it  so,  because  it  is  so?  Here  we  embrace  the  objection,  'why  cannot 
the  thing  be  inert — be,  and  not  act  ?  '  But  then,  does  it  not  come  to 
this :  that  negation  and  phenomenon  are  one  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  this  clearly:  that  every  phenomenon 
must  be  a  '  real '  negation,  and  be  felt  as  real  for  that  reason.  And  yet 
this  will  not  do.  Think  of  astronomy,  e.  g. :  are  there  not  the  real  and 
apparent  motions  there,  and  by  us  '  felt '  or  perceived  to  be  exactly 
alike  ?  So  will  it  not  be  here  :  each  serving  to  explain  and  exemplify 
the  other,  and  revealing  a  manifest  whole  ? 

It  is  not  only  that  we  do  not  feel  or  perceive  God,  but  He  is  not  to  us 
— He  surrounds  us  by  His  absence.     This  one  sees  in  a  new  sense.     In 
truth,  is  not  this  view  the  only  one  in  which  any  true  meaning  can  be 
seen  in  those  words  ?  is  it  not,  indeed,  but  an  abstract  statement  of 
them  ?     As  we  have  before  seen  that  this  state  is  simply  a  being  absent 
from  God — a  negative  state — so  too  may  not  the  idea  be  restored  of  a 
true  change  in  the  world  incident  on  man's  Fall  ?     Is  it  not  simple  and 
necessary,  in  God's  withdrawing  Himself? 

For  we  still  retain  God  as  the  only  Being,  tho'  recognizing  an  absence 
of  Him,  external  as  well  as  internal :  seeing  it  within,  of  course  we 
may  see  it  without.  And  further,  in  reference  to  the  astronomical 
parallel,  seeing  the  subjective  is  a  clue  to  the  external  too ;  yet  this 
external  was  first  recognized  (Ptolemy's  system,  &c.)  ;  so,  by  us, 
negation  is  first  recognized  in  Nature,  not  in  man ;  but,  when  seen  in 
man  too,  then  better  seen  without  him.  And  moreover,  one 
understands  the  difference,  to  our  perception,  of  the  external  and 
the  subjective :  the  one  one  is  external  negation  (or  motion)  simply ; 
the  other  is  not  such  to  us,  but  is  merely  a  cause  of  our  perceiving  in 
a  particular  way.  How  different,  to  us,  are  precisely  similar  facts,  by 
virture  of  our  relation  :  so  the  self  within  us,  and  the  negation  with- 
out us,  are  one,  little  as  it  may  seem  so. 

"Was  it  not  then,  and  by  the  true  actual  necessity,  that  external  negation 
surrounded  man  ?  was  there  not  such  external  change  ?    Think  what  the 
*  Elohim  '  said :  was  there  not  a  changed  relation  instituted  ?     As  the 
« self '  within,  so  was  not  the  negation  without — and  at  the  same  time. 
So  can  we  not  better  understand  the  whole  narrative  ? 

If  '  self '  be  negation,  and  the  material  world  also,  then  should  there 
not  be  that  parallel  in  them  ;  that  human  life  (the  self-life)  should, 
as  it  were,  repeat  the  physical  ?     [Does  not  this  include  Coleridge's  idea 
of  moral  evil,  as  the  admission  of  a  nature  into  the  will  ?]     So,  ^oo,  is  it 
that  we  perceive  evil  in  Nature ;  as  in  the  se(/*-instincts  of  animals. 
Thus  we  see  not  love  in  Nature,  but  rather  its  opposite — that  which  love 
causes  us  to  perceive.     Love  is  the  only  fact ;  but  that  which  is  felt  by 
us  is  rather  the  absence  of  it,  and  we  have  to  interpret.     Love  is  the 
cauie — not  the  occasion. 

"Will  not  this  also  receive  light  from  that  idea  of  negation?  True, 
Love  is  the  only  cause ;  but  the  cause  is  not  that  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  what  we  call  Nature.  This  is  the  negative  view  of  it,  as  it  were  ;  it 
is  by  love :  it  is  that  which  causes  the  negation  to  be.  In  truth,  may  we 
not  say  that  love  (and  '  action  '  is  the  same)  must  be  the  fact,  because 
negation  is ;  for  that  alone  can  cause  it  to  be. 

The  value  of  '  negation '  is  only  in  the  effect  on  us ;  it  has  none  in  it- 
self. But  observe,  the  negation  has  this  value ;  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
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and  serve  God :  so  it  should  be  trained  to  know  God,  and  to  live.  Thus 
we  see  negation  has  a  right  value,  and  its  necessity  is  a  true  actual  ne- 
cessity :  it  it  love,  because  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  actual,  not  merely  pas- 
sive or  logical :  it  is,  not  because  it  is  '  involved  in  the  nature  of  things,' 
as  it  appears  to  us.  This  is  an  inversion  ;  it  is  thus  necessary,  and  this 
is  the  nature  of  things,  because  it  is  right,  and  needed. 

This  is  the  true  law  of  least  resistance — it  is  love  :  everything  must . 
be  where  it  is  most  needed.     The  law  of  most  need  is  the  law  of  the 
universe :  this  makes  the  mechanical  laws,  which  we  think  have  a  pas- 
sive necessity  in  them.     It  is  not  the  law  of  most  force,  but  of  abso- 
lute giving  and  self-abnegation.     The  '  self '  has  no  part  at  all  in  it. 
How  curious  is  this  law  of  least  resistance,  thus  transforming  itself — the 
greatest  opposite  to  resistance. 

Is  it  not  like  a  mathematical  transformation  ?  And  is  not  thought  ever 
thus — may  not  the  parallel  be  traced  ?     Is  it  not  like  changing  sides 
in  an  equation  ?  and  is  not  that  idea  of  an  '  equation '  widely  appli- 
cable ?     Is  not  the  necessity  of  negation  imaged  in  mathematics  ? 
See  how  this  law  of  least  resistance  is  an  instance  of  arriving  at  the 
actual  thro'  negation  of  the  physical. 

Thus  we  see  why  negation  must  be — why  all  action  should  produce  it : 
it  is  wanted — Love  must  have  it.  Is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  the  very 
idea  of  '  action '  itself  (i.  e.  of  change,  of  time)  ?  it  is  that  which  pro- 
duces negation ;  it  is  for  the  negation  :  its  character,  end,  and  object,  are 
this.  Observe,  farther,  what  this  thought  opens  up.  This  '  negation  '  is 
the  not-God — it  is  the  creature.  This  producing  negation,  then,  what  is 
it,  then,  but  producing  the  creature  ? — surely  it  is  creation  !  Of  course, 
Love  is  in  creating — how  else  can  it  be  ?  Love  must  be  the  producing 
negation :  it  is  God  limiting  Himself ;  and  He  limits  Himself  for  the 
not-God — for  the  self.  This,  then,  is  why  action  must  be  such  ;  must  be 
a  limiting,  a  withdrawing.  Its  nature  must  be  the  producing  negation, 
because  the  true  action  is  creation. 

Is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  the  physical,  also  ?     Should  we  not  so  re- 
gard all  action ;  viz.  as  for  negation  ?     It  ever  is  productive  of  it :  let 
that  be  put  in  the  primary  place.     See  how  the  effects  of  negation  (as 
occasion)  are  ever  the  greatest :  they  cannot  be  less  than  those  of  the 
force  (being  of  necessity  of  equal  force  in  opposite  direction) ;  and  they 
may,   as  stimulus,  be  vastly  greater.      Negation  (in  the  physical)  is 
eminently  important.     And  think  of  this  in  respect  to  the  actual  (as  cre- 
ation) ;  how  the  negative  is  only  a  different  relation  of  the  positive. 

May  we  not  see  this  well  in  the  organic  ? — are  not  the  '  actions '  there 
emphatically  for  the  purpose  of  producing  '  negations '  ?     Think  of  nu- 
trition ;  clearly  may  we  see  the  '  negative '  in  that.     And  again,  in  de- 
velopment, &c.,  are  not  many  of  the  morphological  changes  for  the  sake 
of  producing  directions  of  less  resistance  ?  is  not  this,  indeed,  the  essence 
of  them  ?     Is  not  an  axil,  or  cavity,  ever  produced  for  some  important 
organ  ?  see  the  lamina  dorsales,  e.  g. :  for  what  are  they  but  for  an  axil 
for  the  spine  ?     Is  not  here  a  key  to  sociology,  as  well  as  to  Nature  ? 
All  '  action '  is  to  produce  a  want ;  but  then,  also,  all  is  supplying  a 
want.     Is  it  not  thus  this  idea  (of  want)  is  prevalent  and  paramount 
throughout?     That  is  the    'negative   occasion.'     So   all   (physical) 
action  is  from  one  negative  occasion,  and  produces  another. 
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The  .'identity  '-philosophy,  hy  the  bye,  is  true  of  the  plus  as  well  as  of 
the  minus ;  of  the  altruistic  part,  as  well  as  the  negation.  This  indeed 
is  evident ;  if  altruistic,  it  is  the  same  in  us  and  in  others ;  i.  e.,  in  us 
is  altruistic  Being,  as  well  as  altruistic  '  not.' 

Is  not  this  a  good  view  of  the  self—  as  altruistic  negation  ?     Is  here 
a  light  on  our  relation  to  evil  spirits — satan  in  us  ?     Surely  the 
source  or  action  of  self  is  of  '  satan,'  as  the  maH-action  is  Divine. 
The  negation,  too,  is  altruistic :  altruisticness  is  inseparable  from  our 
state — all  is  so.     This  surely  should  be ;  for  if  Being  is  altruistic,  not- 
being  must  be  so.     This  is  from  seeing  negation  also  as  external. 

With  regard  to  cause,  as  involving  plus  and  minus  :  observe  how  not 
only  '  cause '  has  a  negative  with  it,  but  is  determined  by  a  negation. 
Must  not  this  be  only  phenomenal  ?  an  inversion  of  the  actual  ?     Can 
anything  be  truly  determined  by  a  negation  ? — so  that  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  process  of  'causation'  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  'appearance1 
of  something  else  ?     And,  in  relation  to  the  actual,  may  not  that  which 
is  to  us  (or  phenomenally)  the  cause  [or  plus]  be  truly  the  negation  [or 
minus]  ;  i.  e.,  the  occasion  ? 

In  truth,  does  not  the  character  of  the  '  phenomenal '  consist  in  the 
inversion  of  plus  and  minus ;  feeling  minus  as  plus  ? — our  feeling  of 
'  self '  being  the  type  and  standard  of  it.     So  might  one  not  prove  it ; 
by  demonstrating  as  negation  that  which  is  felt  as  plus,  or  Being  ? 
Our  feeling  of  shadows,  cold,  &c.,  are  illustrations  of  this. 
May  not  the  force  be  only  phenomenally  the  cause  ;  the  negative,  or  oc- 
casion, truly.  *  Force '  is  then  our  feeling  of  the  '  negative  occasion,'  and 
rightly  ;  it  is  the  self-action,  which  is  the  not,  or  absence  of,  action — 
the  operation  of  the  negation. 

In  our  self-action — force — a  negation  is  applied ;  we  feel  a  minus  as 
a  plus ;  as  in  feeling  self  as  Being.  This  involves  our  feeling  minus- 
action  as  action.  IB  not  here  the  key  to  our  feeling  of  force  as  cause  ? 
and  is  there  not  a  new  meaning  in,  and  necessity  for,  the  association 
of  all  idea  of  cause  with  our  own  sensation  of  force  ?  [we  feeling  op- 
positely to  the  true ;  not  only  untruly,  but  with  the  definite  rela- 
tion of  oppositeness'].  See,  thus,  the  ill-meaning  of  the  word  '  force ' 
— its  oppositeness  to  love :  so  we  think  of  God  as  ruling  by  force, 
while  His  rule  is  love.  There  is  surely  a  true  linking  here  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  again. 

We  are  right,  therefore,  in  feeling  our  self-action  as  determining — as 
'  causing ' — as  we  say.  It  does  thus  determine,  and  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  so  felt.  But  it  should  be  felt  as  negative  ;  i.  e.,  there  should  be 
consciousness  of  God's  presence,  and  true  action,  in  all. 

May  not  this  idea  of  plus  and  minus  become  very  simple  and  exten- 
sive :  may  it  not  be  that  everything  must  be  so  to  thought  ?  Is  not  this 
what  Being  must  be  to  thought  ?  — only  so  can  thought  grasp  it.  One 
sees  it  in  action ;  which  must  be  the  ceasing  of  one  and  the  being  of  an- 
other. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  idea  of  change  of  form ;  perhaps  of  '  form ' 
altogether.  Does  not  '  form '  arise  from  the  recognition  of  negation, 
while  yet  Being  cannot  not-be  ? 

Is  it  not  everywhere  ?  and  would  not  the  recognition  of  it  as  every- 
where, and  the  reason  of  it,  be  a  great  solution  ?  Thus,  there  is  gravity 
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and  repulsion ;  these  are  minus  and  plus :  but  the  minus  ia  first  to  us, 
and  is  ever  put  as  a  plus.  Is  it  thus,  again,  that  we  are  souls  and 
bodies  ? — is  this  an  union  of  plus  and  minus  in  us  ?  And  especially,  is 
it  thus  there  is  the  universe  and  God  ?  Is  not  this  the  necessary  two  to 
us — the  plus  and  minus ;  and  the  minus  first,  and  as  a  plus  ?  Being 
and  not-being :  is  not  this  God  and  the  universe  ? 

To  us,  first  is  the  negation  as  Being ;  by  our  unconsciousness  of  the 
'  Being,'  and  so  feeling  the  negation  as  we  must. 

Our  '  unconsciousness '  of  the  plus  ever  accounts  for  our  feeling  neg- 
ation as  plus ;  and  feeling  it  as  the  first  and  only.  "We  see  this  illus- 
trated by  the  air  and  a  vacuum ;  how  it  is  only  the  effects  of  the  va- 
cuum men  at  first  recognize,  and  always  think  them  positive.     Then 
how  wide  is  the  bearing  of  that  thought,  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.' 
At  first,  to  us,  is  the  negation ;  not  only  as  .Being,   but   as  the  only 
Being  ;  but  we  discover  the  truth  afterwards:     Thus,  to  us  at  first  is 
the  universe  only  [Nature;  or  the  negation]  ;  it  is  our  only  Being ;  but 
next  we  separate  God  and  Nature  [two  positives ;  tho'  the  truth  is  in- 
volved in  our  words,  calling  God  infinite']  ;  then  we  see  how  it  is — Being 
to  us  as  plus  and  minus.     So,  to  us,  the  body  at  first  is  only ;  then  two 
positives;  but  the  body  is  still  the  first — the  practical,  &c.     Shall  we 
not  learn  to  see  the  body  as  '  negative  occasion '  ?     Might  we  not  ask, 
knowing  the  necessary  la-v*  s  of  thought— that  it  demands  opposites— 
when  we  are  told  of  Being,  '  then  where,  and  what  the  negation  ? ' 

The  positive  power,  as  it  were — or  action — of  the  negative,  is  not  op- 
posed to,  but  is  involved  in,  the  infinitude  of  Being ;  is  a  result  of  it. 
That  is  why  the  '  opposite '  [to  Being]  must  be  a  positive  minus,  and 
not  a  mere  absence.     And  think,  too,  whether  there  is  not  here  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  time  ;  whether  this  negative  aspect  has  not  re- 
lation to  it — whether  it  is  not  necessary,  from  and  by  it  ?     This  is  but 
a  glimpse ;  but  is  it  not  this  negative  aspect  that  constitutes  time,  or 
renders  it  possible  ?     Is  it  thus  only  there  can  be  action  in  time — 
change  ?     Here  is  the  reconciliation  of  '  time '  with  eternity — of  timo, 
as  not  related  to  the  actual  or  eternal.     Indeed,  if  '  eternal '  do  not  re- 
late to  duration,  why  should  there  then  be  any  difficulty  about  time  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  studied  in  oppositeness  itself — what  it  means, 
and  why  it  is.  It  is  not  everything  has  opposites  ;  the  possibility  seems 
to  demand  a  particular  relation.  How  is  it  that  Being  has  ? — is  it  not 
that  God  must  be  Creator  ?  See,  too,  how  this  having  '  opposites '  is 
not  opposed  to  infiniteness. 

Is  not  -this,  indeed,  involved  in  the  fact  that  Being  is  altruist  ?  and 
is  not  this  simply  that  Being  is  active — i.  e.,  that  God  is  creator  ;  that 
He  is  in  creating.     This  is  the  reason ;  not  the  logical  necessity,  but 
the  nature  and  Being  of  God;  that  to  be  is  to  act;  i.  e.,  is  to  be  al- 
truist. 

And  from  this  follows  all  phenomenal  causation ;  that  causal,  or  al- 
truist, or  active  character,  of  things,  and  all  that  it  involves  ;  our 
feeling  of  force,  &c. 

Then,  with  regard  to   creating,  is  it  not  clear  that  in  creating  other 
beings,  God  does  not  create  separate  'beings,'  but  is  in  them  ?     True, 
the  'self'  is  apart,  separate,  from  Him  ;  but  that  is  not  other  Being — • 
that  is  not  the  creature ;  that  is  its  being  dead. 
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If  it  should  be  urged  that  on  this  view  of  operation  through  negation, 
and  effect  of  Divine  presence,  we  make  God  a  thing,  and  not  a  person — 
we  must  remember  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  We  are  not  trying  to 
conceive  God,  but  to  have  our  thoughts  right :  the  question  is,  what 
should  be  thought.  And  God's  presence  is  itself  action ;  He  is  (to 
thought)  thus  essentially  active. 

Being  ever  is  so :  it  is  so  phenomenally,  and  because  God  is  so.    Phe- 
nomenal things  image  Him  in  this ;  in  their  passive  '  action.' 
He  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  like  us  ;  acting  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
not.     Surely  that  is  to  be  a  self—  an  absence,  a  '  negative  occasion.' 
God's  action  is  not  thus  ;  but  constant,  uniform ;  He  is  not  an  '  occasion ' 
only  (as  we,  in  that  respect),  but  a  power ;  and  His  action  never  ceases  ; 
His  presence  is  His  action.     So  His  is  not  such  free-will  as  ours  ;  and 
that  characteristic  of  arbitrariness,  which  belongs  to  self-action,  or  of 
acting  in  different  ways — of  acting  or  not  acting,  according  to  circum- 
stances— is  seen  as  characteristic  of  negative  occasion,  and  so  is  inter- 
preted. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  we  must  ever  interpret  by  negation  ?  i.  e.,  the 
highest  must  be  put  as  the  being— as  the  primary  or  standard — and  all 
below  as  by  negation  from  it. 

Thus,  for  creature  and  creator :  matter  as  low,  and  spirit  as  higher. 
The  lower  must  be  from  the  higher  by  negation',  especially  if  the 
higher  is  infinite. 

So  the  inorganic  is  (by  negation)  from  the  organic  chemistry.     This  is 
an  instance  of  a  law,  viz.  of  the  natura^  inversion  of  our  thought. 
Have  we  not,  e.  g.,  added  G-od  to  matter,  or  added  to  matter  for  G-od, 
instead  of  vice  versa  ?     [Is  not  this  like  thinking  of  life  as  superadded 
to  inorganic  chemistry  ?] 

Thus  Plato  :  '  in  this  world  is  Being,  and  not-being,  mixed.'  This  is 
true ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  all  alike  (the  plus  and  the  minus)  perceived 
by  us  phenomenally,  with  a  subjective  negation  (inertness — '  motion  ') 
in  it. 

What  is  there  parallel  to  those  complicated  motions  of  the  planets  ? 
what  parallel  to  the  sun,  in  reference  to  which  the  motion  of  all  is  ? 
But,  in  this  phenomenal,  the  distinction  (of  plus  and  minus,  in  the 
actual)  still  appears,  and  is  to  be  recognized. 

That  is,  although  in  all  there  is  a  minus  from  ourselves,  still  we  must 
recognize  the  external  plus  and  minus  ;  as,  in  astronomy,  although  all 
is  in  motion  from  ourselves,  we  must  yet  distinguish  between  the 
moving  and  the  not-moving. 

It  is  true  all  is  phenomenal ;  but  then  some  is  the  phenomenon  of  neg- 
ation (i.  e.,  the  same  as  in  us)  ;  for  is  there  not  self  in  Nature  ?  Is 
not  the  external  negation  the  same  as  the  subjective,  and  is  man's  to  be 
interpreted  by  it  ?  Can  the  two  be  identified,  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  planets  ? 

The  idea  of  negation  (the  '  minus '  idea)  is  the  one  necessity  for  phi- 
losophy. This  we  must  admit,  if  we  will  think  at  all ;  if  we  will  con- 
form to  the  necessary  laws  of  thinking — think  of  the  Infinite  as  being 
infinite,  &c. 

Surely  we  might  as  well  deny  any  other  axiom  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion— as,  e.  g.,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points — as  deny  that  God,  as  infinite,  is  all  Being ;  i.  e.  as  think 
as  we  do  about  God  and  the  creature. 
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The  altruist  character  of  Being  proves  that  it  must  have  a  negative 
aspect  to  us  ;  and  this  must  be  the  self-aspect.  So  inertness  [and  all 
negative  qualities]  must  belong  to  Being  in  one  aspect.  Does  not  this 
give  us  God  again  as  all  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  operation — the  utilization, 
as  it  were — of  both  these  aspects  of  every  action  (the  positive  and  the 
negative)  in  Nature,  that  its  incessant  activity  arises  :  that  spontaneity 
which  appears  so  puzzling  in  the  organic  ? 

'  Self-object ' — how  that  word  seems  to  explain  and  put  right  the 
whole  thing.     It  seems  to  show  how  we  ought  to  feel  the  phenomenal 
as  we  do :  the  '  self-object '  must  be  a  '  reality.'     Then  also  should  we 
not  say  '  self-subject '  ? — the  two  words  are  necessarily  correlative.     [Is 
there  not  a  sanction  for  it,  too,  in  the  word  '  self-consciousness '  already  ?] 
So  there  is  implied  a  reference  to  the  true  object  and  subject,  not  the 
'  self  one? 

Is  not  here  another  instance  of  the  interchange  of  being  and  w»oc?«  — 
to  use  the  word  'self  as  an  adjective;  as  qualitative  ? 

Thus  seZ/'-sacrifice,  seJ/-denal,  &c.,  are  good;  putting  that  'quality' 
before  them  makes  them  so.     It  is  an  instance   of  two  negations 
making  an  affirmation: — no^-sasrifice,  not-denial,  &c. 
Thus  to  have  self,  not  as  a  'being,'  or  existence,  but  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
istence, is  surely  an  advance.     Our  selfness — the  mode  or  quality  of  our 
being — this  is  the  evil. 

So  might  we  not  admit  that  the  '  self-existence '  is  only  phenomenal 
— i.  e.,  man's  existence  is  not  truly  '  self,'  but  is  only  felt  so  ?  It  is 
true  man  has  not  self-existence — that  is  God's  only;  so  will  it  not  come 
to  this  :  that  man  wants,  and  has  not,  self-existence ;  and  feels,  wrongly, 
that  he  has  it — that  our  self-assertion  is  only  phenomenal,  and  we  want 
the  tme,  that  is  the  divine  ? 

In  French  bagatelle  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  what  the  minus  is  : 
the  loss  of  Jive  by  the  player  being  put  down  as  +  5  to  all  the  others. 
Now  think  of  the  seZ/*,  which  is  '  minus '  to  man :  what  is  it  but  '  plus ' 
to  others  ?  Surely  this  is  is  but  being  altruistic :  we  look  at  the  minus 
relation  of  this,  instead  of  the  plus.  And  this  sacrifice  of  it,  this  evil 
to  it,  what  is  it  but  its  being  removed  from  us— our  having  plus  im- 
parted to  us  ?  The  self  is  man's  being  altruistic. 

As  the  —  5  of  the  player  is  his  playing  altruistically,  but  with  no  such 
design,  so  we  are  so,  but  do  not  so  design.  Is  here  another  instance 
of  the  play  in  human  life :  of  our  being  trained  as  chi  .dren ;  man 
being  as  he  is  ? 

Is  it  thus :  that  we  cannot  truly,   actually,  and  as  to  our  very 
being,  be  in  another,  is  our  '  finitude '  ?     Is  not  to  be  '  infinite '  to  be 
altruist  ?     No  other  meaning  can  attach  itself  to  the  word  in-finite— 
not-bounded  ;  and  so  we  see  the  beauty  of  the  logical  position,  that  as 
Being  is  infinite,  not  to  be  infinite  is  not  to  be.     It  means,  '  actually,' 
that  not  to  be  altruist  is  not  to  be ;  i.  e.,  that  our  kind  of  self  is  absence 
— minus. 

To  be  '  truly  permanent '  must  '  die  into  a  higher  life.'  Is  not  this, 
'to  be,'  must  'be  altruistic'  ?  Is  there  here  a  light  upon  the  necessity 
of  time  ? — is  this  '  being  altruistic '  the  secret  of  the  phenomenon  of  be- 
coming ?  for  becoming  is  the  '  phenomenon ';  so  is  this  being  of  '  forms ' 
— everything  being  in  various  '  form,'  &c. 

155,  Actualism.     See  p.  205. 
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Is  it  not  that  the  question  about  the  existence  of  things  1*5  a  question 
of  words,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated  ;  and  then  is  it  not  solved  ?  Or, 
might  we  say,  if  the  questions  are  questions  of  words,  let  us  treat  them 
as  such — they  evidently  do  require  to  be  treated. 

The  things  are  there,  but  do  not  exist ;  '  existence '  fills  the  meaning 
of  the  word.     Then  what  kind  of  being  have  they?  what  is  the 
proper  use  and  meaning  of  the  words  when  we  say  they  are  ? 
Is  it  not  likely  the  having  not  treated  them  as  questions  of  words  is  a 
chief  reason   of  the  difficulty  which  has  surrounded  them  ?    May  it 
not  be  the  same  as  regards  '  Life '  ? 

It  is  good  to  say  that  man's  thought  or  conception  does  not  reach  to, 
or  embrace,  the  absolute ;  that,  in  order  to  attain  this,  his  other  facul- 
ties must  be  employed — viz.  his  conscience.  His  <  thought,'  in  that 
sense,  ought  not  to  suffice.  It  is  simply  as,  in  order  to  know  physical 
things  aright,  we  must  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  eyes.  The  eyes, 
or  sight,  alone,  cannot  embrace  the  truth  of  physical  things. 

Very  interesting  is  the  parallel  of  conscience  and  touch  :  should  they 
not  be  similar,  but  inversely— touch  the  minus  to  the  conscience  ?     So 
touch  seems  to  have  to  do  with  passive  objects ;  the  conscience,  with 
active  ones.     The  conscience  introduces  activeness  into  the  impressions 
of  intellect,  and  so  corrects  it ;  as  touch  introduces  passiveness  into  the 
impressions  of  the  other  senses,  and  so  corrects  them  ? 


Thinking  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  especial  work,  and  an  especial 
gift,  attaining  its  real  use  only  by  assiduous  culture.  What  most  (even 
cultivated)  men  should  seek  and  expect,  is  the  capacity — not  to  do  it — 
but  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  it.  In  fact,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  what  people  set  up  as  their  reasons,  e.  g.,  for  disbelieving  a 
particular  doctrine,  are,  in  truth,  the  very  reasons  for  accepting  it. 
Thinking  is,  indeed,  at  once  an  art  and  a  work ;  it  includes  both  the  at- 
tractions of  art,  and  the  positive  results  of  science. — And,  besides  this, 
has  not  the  recognition  of  this  special  work  of  thinking  a  direct  bearing 
upon  religion ;  upon  the  recognition  of  the  actual  significance  and  reality 
of  our  life  ?  For  is  not  one  of  its  chief  characters  precisely  this — that 
it  takes  towards  all  things  the  attitude  of  recognizing  this  reality  ?  and 
would  not  the  recognition  of  thinking,  as  a  great  and  special  work,  in- 
volve this  inevitably  as  one  of  its  consequences  ? 

If  this  be  the  fact — that  thinking  is  such  a  work — is  there  not  a  new 
light  upon  Aristotle  and  his  logic  ?  Is  not  logic,  when  put  up  as  the  art 
or  mode  of  thinking,  a  misconception  and  perversion  ?  For  thinking  is 
a  great  art,  which  only  those  can  attain  to  who  have  a  native  endow- 
ment, aud  use  it  with  diligence  and  zeal ;  whereas  logic  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  that  which  all  can  do. 

It  is  related  to  thinking,  as  the  universal  daubing  and  scratching, 

which  all  can  do,  is  to  painting  and  drawing — to  art,   in  its  proper 

sense:  not  altogether  without  relation,  indeed,  but  in   every  true 

painting  (or  every  true  thinking)  positively  denied. 

This  Art  of  Thinking  must  have  its  principles  founded  on  the  nature  of 

our  faculties,  and  relations,  and  on  the  truth  of  'Nature.'     It  must  act 

on  all  these  things,  and  fulfil  all  their  demands.     It  must  embrace  all 
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these ;  founded  on,  and  expressing,  the  facts  of  our  total  condition  (in 
ourselves),  and  of  our  environment. 

Surely   the    parallel  of  Thinking  to  art — especially   to   painting- 
will  throw  light  upon  both ;  upon  each  thro'  the  other.     Shall  we  find 
a  correspondence,   even  in  the  details  of  their  course  ?  e.  g.,  is  '  pre- 
raphaelitism '  like  our  observational  stage  in  Science  ?     We  have  seen 
that  thinking  is  like  mutic ;  and,  in  comparison  with  music,  how  un- 
developed and  poor.     Now,  from  both  these  parallels,  will  not  light 
come  (and  in  each  direction)  ;  and  even  guidance  too  ?  guidance  in 
thinking — the  hardest  of  the  arts — from  the  easier,  and  therefore  sooner 
developed  ones.     There  is  a  new  value  thus  revealed  in  them ;  and  new 
service  from,  and  interest  in,  their  study.     Nay,  may  it  be  thus — by 
serving  as  guides  and  servitors  to  thought — that  the  arts  (usually  so 
called)  are  to  render  their  great  service,  and  do  their  great  work,  of  in- 
terpreting Nature  ;  by  being  the  ministers  of  the  interpreter  of  Nature 
—thought.     They  are  its  ministers,  as  veil  as  the  senses  under  the  form 
of  observation  and  experiment. 

Bacon  then  erred,  and  our  recent  philosophy  has  erred  too,  in  using 
only  one  of  its  ministers  to  serve  it ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
dissension  and  separation.  The  Arts  have  erected  themselves  beside 
and  apart  from  Thought,  and  there  has  been  even  strife.  In  truth, 
all  art,  and  all  observation,  are  one ;  members  of  one  body,  built  into 
one  Head — Thought. 

And  is  not  Thought  an  art  ? — is  it  not  to  surpass  poetry  ?  is  it  not 
the  culminating  point  of  the  imagination  ?  At  once  art  and  strict  ob- 
servation, and  logic,  and  induction.  Our  present  Art  and  Thought  (in 
the  form  of  science,  or  metaphysics)  are  two  halves.  Each  is  a  pos- 
itive, with  (and  possibly  by  virtue  of)  a  negative ;  so  each  is  imperfect, 
each  is  open  to  contempt  and  rejection,  as  we  see.  Art  is  merely  fan- 
ciful ;  science  or  philosophy  is  altogether  dry.  This  is  necessary  in  the 
condition  of  ignorance.  The  true  thinking  (non-existent  as  yet)  is  to 
exclude  the  negation  of  each,  and  make  them  one.  And  is  not  the  basis 
laid  in  the  perception  of  the  actual  relations? 

As  I  have  said :  poetry  is  the  mathesis  of  the  actual ;  it  exists  to 
subserve  thought. 

Thus  one  sees  how  Art  must  have  been.  It  is  one  of  the  two  lines ; 
science  and  metaphysics  being  the  other.  Philosophy  and  science  again, 
are  opposites,  in  the  one  line :  are  painting  and  music  themselves  oppo- 
eites  also  ? 

When  thought  is  thus  developed,  will  it  not  be  found  competent  to  do 
what  hitherto  has  seemed  beyond  it  ?  May  it  not  be  emancipated  from 
sense,  and  capable  of  tracing  Nature  in  ways  now  impossible  ?  so  that 
thought  may  act,  as  its  tendency  is,  without  waiting  for  sensible  evi- 
dence, or  even  testing.  Surely  this  is  so,  according  to  theory :  and  in- 
deed, is  not  this  development  of  thought  the  very  condition  for  doing 
•what  that  instinct  prompts  to  ?  So  the  ancient  (Greek,  &c.)  idea  of 
using  intellect  may  be  found  to  be  the  true  one,  and  be  fulfilled. 

This  is  interesting :  that  the  chief  element  in  thinking  is  really  the 
imagination ;  that  this  is  the  main  faculty  employed,  surpassing  all 
others : — imagination,  as  the  power  either  of  seeing  the  unseen,  or  of 
putting  ourselves  away  from  the  centre,  and  taking  a  view  including 

1,  Art  of  Thinking. 
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ourselves,  and  not  one  projected  from  us  ;  i.  e.,  really  of  using  our  im- 
pressions. 

Is  not  thinking  thus  made  almost  synonymous  with  genius  ?  and  im- 
agination becomes  identified  with  it.     Some  true  relation  is  indicated 
here ;  some  farther  meaning  is  in  Genius,  as  related  to  this. 
Surely  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  imagination  equal  to  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  interpreting  Nature  in  thought — the  vision  of  that  unseen 
which  presents  to  us  the  phenomenal. 

This  being  the  case — the  imagination  being  the  true  faculty  which 
works  in  thinking — how  comes  it  that  such  a  different  case  has  been 
supposed  ? — why  has  '  logic  '  been  supposed  the  thought-faculty,  being 
simply  the  kind  of  limitation  or  rule  (or  skeleton)  in  it  ?  Surely  there 
is  some  law  exhibited  in  this  false  notion — something  necessitating  the 
supposition  thro*  ignorance,  and  inducing  parallel  false  ideas  in  other 
instances.  May  we  not  say  of  'logic,'  that  it  is  the  condition,  or  mode 
under  which,  in  thinking,  imagination  works ;  as,  in  other  arts,  it  works 
under  other  '  conditions  '  ?  What,  in  Art,  is  the  '  analogue  '  of  logic  ? 
Are  there,  in  the  various  spheres  of  mental  activity,  both  analogues  and 
homologues — elements  discharging  corresponding  offices,  and  elements  the 
same,  tho'  of  different  office  ? 

Has  not  the  imagination  been  of  late  suppressed  [in  thought]  for  per- 
fecting ?  and  does  not  this  idea  of  true  thought  as  the  perfecting  of  it, 
show  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  the  union  of  two  ?  In  Art, 
there  has  been  beauty,  or  idealness,  as  opposed  to  the  domain  of 
Thought,  which  possessed  truth  rather — each  of  these  confessedly  being 
by  the  negation  of  the  other.  True  thought  is  the  union  of  truth  with 
idealness,  or  beauty.  A  new  test,  therefore,  is  to  be  applied  to  imagin- 
ation, a  new  character  assumed  by  it :  it  is  to  be,  also,  strictly,  actually, 
true.  The  beauty  in  art,  and  the  logic  in  thought,  are  the  '  liberty  ' 
and  '  law '  respectively ;  and,  in  true  Thought,  these  are  made  one.  [Is 
not  art  the  '  line  of  development ';  logic,  or  sound  reason,  the  '  line  of 
growth '  ?  and  each  of  these  has  been  by  a  minus,  and  has  been  felt  to 
be  so.] 

There  must  have  been  this  separation  and  mutual  opposition,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  phenomenal  is  the  existing,  and  that  thought  (or 
truth)  is  to  conform  to  it.  In  the  recognition  of  its  phenomenalness, 
the  separation  is  done  away.  Does  not  this,  indeed,  identify  itself  with 
the  idea  of  our  instincts  or  feelings  being  true  to  the  actual  ? — the  art- 
instincts,  or  imagination,  too.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
« ideal.' 

The  art-feeling  is  the  affirmation  of  joy.    Joy  dwells  in  that  region  ; 
it  is  its  idea,  its  principle :  but  it  is  not  so  of  the  phenomenal ;  hence 
the  separation.     And  that  which  shows  the  phenomenal  as  the  true 
sphere  of  joy,  by  the  principle  of  altrnistie  sacrifice,  makes  an  union ; 
taking  away  the  middle  wall  of  partition. 

Indeed,  has  not  this  idea  of  '  taking  away  the  wall  of  partition '  a 
most  true  application  here  ?  See  how  Christianity  united  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile,  by  showing  the  'actual,'  of  which  the  Jewish  system  was, 
as  it  were,  the  '  phenomenon ' — the  inverse  negative  presentation.  Was 
it  not  by  that  it  united  with  itself  the  Gentile  elements  ?  these  were 
true  to  that — as  joy,  and  freedom.  The  law,  and  not-joy,  were  only  by 
the  negative.  Now  is  it  not  so  in  reference  to  the  union  of  Art  and 
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Thought  ?  is  it  not  effected  by  showing  the  actual,  of  which  the  '  real ' 
(the  region  of  logic)  is  the  phenomenon  ?  With  this  '  actual '  the  art- 
elements  can  unite,  for  they  belong  to  it :  the  contrary  elements  are 
only  by  the  negative. 

What  was  added  to  the  Gentile  elements,  in  Christianity,  is  parallel 
to  that  which  is  added  to  the  art-elements  in  '  actual '  Thought.  [Was 
the  former  the  '  actual '  element,  and  is  the  latter  truth  ?]  Is  not  this 
'  taking  away  the  wall  of  partition '  the  revealing  of  the  actual  beneath 
the  phenomenal  ?  Is  it  not  so  Christ  was  revealed  ?  Was  not  this  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  ?  Was  Judaism  the  phenomenal, 
the  negative,  representation  of  Christ,  as  the  physical  is  of  the  actual 
world  ? 

So  it  was  what  it  was  on  account  of  men — by  the  negative  in  them. 
And  so  Christ  came  when  men  were  ready ;  when  the  Law  had  been 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  Gentile  world,  too,  had  done  its  part— the 
Desire  of  all  nations. 

Did  the  Gentile  culture  bear  a  similar  relation  to  Judaism  as  Art  now 
does  to  Science,  and  the  practical  ?  Thus  again  do  we  not  see  how  Ju- 
daism answers  to  the  line  of  growth — to  Science  ?  And  again :  as  the 
actual  (or  Christianity)  was  presented,  not  only  in  Judaism,  but  also  in 
the  Gentile  life,  in  two  phenomena — so  is  not  the  actual  world  presented 
to  us  in  two  phenomena  ?  i.  e  ,  is  not  the  physical  world  one  phenomenon 
of  it,  and  is  it  not  presented  to  us  also  as  the  ideal — what  we  call  the 
1  spiritual '  ? 

One  may  note,  here,  a  reason  for  the  observation,  that  in  order  for 
true  knowledge  of  anything,  it  must  be  presented  to  us  under  two  forms 
(or  in  two  phenomenal  presentations)  :  for  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  two  uniting — by  the  exclusion  of  negatives — and 
presenting  a  fact  that  appeals  to  another  kind,  or  mode,  of  knowing. 
Two  sensible  presentations  to  one  intellectual  apprehension ;  two  in- 
tellectual apprehensions  tp  one  spiritual  'knowledge.' 
Now,  surely,  the  liberty,  the  joy,  which  are  in  Art,  are  true  to  the 
actual ;  as,  in  the  Gentile  culture,  they  were  to  Christianity ;  but,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  needing  to  be  raised,  and  even  to  be  inverted,  to  be 
made  complete. 

Art  (including  poetry)  and  Science  (including  logical  thought)  are  to 
each  other  as  the  Gentile  and  the  Judaic  lives — each  inverse  and  want- 
ing: Art  (as  Gentile  culture)  corrupting;  Science  (as  the  Jewish 
'  letter ')  killing.  And,  as  Christianity  came  out  of  Judaism,  but  had  to 
turn  to  the  Gentiles  for  its  reception,  so  has  '  actual '  thought,  which 
comes  out  of  science,  yet  to  turn  to  the  esthetic  portion  of  mankind  for 
its  reception  ? 

Then  is  there  not  a  light,  too,  on  the  real  value  of  Art  and  its  plea- 
sures ?     Men  feel  the  goodness  in  it ;  but  is  it  not  an  error  to  place 
this  goodness  in  the  '  self-pleasure '  it  gives  ?     Is  not  this  shown  by,  is 
it  not  the  reason  of,  the  strange  fact,  that  intense  feeling  of  art-pleasure 
is  quite  compatible  with  gross  evil — that  great  development  of  art  has 
ever  coincided  with  national  corruption  and  decay  ?     Is  it  not  this 
destiny  of  Art,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  true  Thinking,  that  really 
makes  it  good  ? 

So  men  have  seen  a  goodness  in  pain ;  but  it  is  the  use  of  pain,  or 
self-denial,  and  not  its  painfuluess,  that  makes  it  good.  Is  it  not, 
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indeed,  an  equal  error  to  assign  goodness  either  to  self-pain  or  to  self- 
pleasure,  in  themselves  ? 

Recognizing  the  part  of  imagination  in  the  true  Thinking,  we  see 
another  thing.  Since  logic,  in  its  development,  suppresses  imagination, 
is  not  this  very  fact  proof  that  they  are  two  complementary  lines,  and 
are  to  be  united  ? — could  they  otherwise  touch  so  ?  Is  not  the  exercise 
of  imagination  which  is  thus  suppressed,  the  anticipation  ?  Does  not 
the  suppression  prove  this,  and  prove  that  the  interpretation  will  be  its 
perfecting  ?  Whatsoever  development  of  human  tendencies  any  other 
especially  suppresses,  this  is  to  be  perfected  and  restored  in  the  fulness 
of  that  other.  Thus,  those  tendencies,  those  emotions  of  joy,  free- 
liking,  &c.,  to  which  religion  in  its  progress  is  opposed,  are  emphatic- 
ally the  ones  in  which  perfected  religion  consists  ;  the  opposition  is  the 
proof  of  it. 

Even  as  the  exhibition  and  play  of  the  vital  force  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Life  ;  that  for  which  all  opposition  to  it,  and  failure  of  it, 
in  normal  development,  exists. 

Do  we  not  see  how  thinking  has  assumed  the  form  of  '  logic,'  which  op- 
poses imagination  ?  viz.,  for  this  very  reason :  that  it  is  essentially  the 
perfect  imagination  ? 

So  the  question  is  answered,  why  logic  especially  was  put  as  '  think- 
ing.'    It  is  just  as  that  which  opposes  and  checks  pleasure  and  freedom, 
activity  and  enjoyment,  has  been  put  down  as  'religion.'  And  one  sees, 
too,  how  these  negatives  come  to  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
clearly  are  negatives :  i.  e.,  they  are  not  anything  by  themselves,  but 
merely  the  opposing  of  the  other ;  and  from  this  they  have  their  char- 
acter and  value. 

One  sees  how  the  intellectual  process,  referring  all  to  general  laws, 
sinking  all  individualities  in  abstract  statements,  must  repel  the  im- 
aginative ;  even  as  the  (developing)  religion  the  strongly  sensitive  and 
joyful :  and  so  the  imagination,  and  the  pleasure,  thus  suppressed  in 
certain  aspects,  barred  and  cut  off,  h  tve  been  keeping  up,  as  it  were,  an 
isolated,  and,  in  part,  despised  life,  of  their  own.  Their  true  relations 
are  quite  misapprehended :  they  have  to  be  '  grafted  in  again ';  then  will 
there  not  be  '  life  from  the  dead '  ?  "Will  it  not  be  a  renovation, 
when  pleasure  becomes  one  with  religion,  and  art  with  strictest 
thinking  ? 

It  struck  me,  in  reading  ' The  Publican'  [a  poem,  by  A.  J.  J.],  how 
the  imaginative  eye  sees  the  particular,  the  individual  man ;  and  it 
pleased  me  to  feel  that  the  true  thinking  will  have  this  suppressing 
•character  no  more.     Is  it  not  even  as  intellect  prevails  against  sense 
only  by  its  subordination  to  the  moral  faculties  ?     Will  not  both  be 
united  :  the  strictest  and  largest  thinking  be  this  very  same  on  higher 
ground,  and  felt  to  be  so  ;  suppressing  that  now  only  to  perfect  it  ?  and 
then   will  not  the  imaginative  advance  and  enter  into  it,  when  it  be- 
comes thus  itself  the  perfected  imagination  ?     Nay,  may  not  then  the 
thinker  be  also  himself  most  sensitive  to  the  imaginative  perceptions  on 
the  lower  sphere  ?  even  as  thro'  seeing  the  great  laws  the  details  of 
sense  are  seen.     So  the  people  in  whom  sense  prevails,  and  ever  would 
prevail,  over  intellect  alone,  will  enter  fully  into  its  subordination  when 
its  own  results  are  given  them  more  perfectly  and  fully  thro'  the  help 
of  intellect  by  moral  faculties. 
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This  is  parallel  with  the  idea  of  democracy  only  prevailing  as  intel- 
lect does  against  sense,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

Again :  as  Christianity  came  thro'  the  Jews,  but  turned  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  had  its  real  kindred  with  them — with  their  liberty  and 
spontaneity — so  does  not  the  true  Thinking,  tho'  coming  indeed  thro' 
the  love  of  logic  (or  reason,  or  science)  have  its  true  kindred  and  affin- 
iues  with  the  other — the  line  of  liberty  and  joy — i.  e.,  of  imagination. 
[Is  there,  as  in  the  zoological  series,  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  by 
the  union  ?] 

See  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  idolatry.     Idolatry  had  its  element  of 
truth ;  it  had  its  necessity ;  God  '  winked  at  it ';  and  it  is  even  em- 
braced, in  a  real  sense,  in  Christianity — yet  He  would  not  suffer  it  in 
the  Jews.     It  was  the  crime  which  they  were  emphatically  forbidden. 
So  imagining  is  forbidden  to  the  line  of  Reason — to  the  investigator,  the 
logician :  it  is  their  great  evil ;  that  which  must  not  be  suffered  in 
them :  and  indeed,  as  done  by  them,  it  is  false  ;  it  is  as  idolatry.     But, 
in  each  case,  is  not  the  forbidding  preparatory  to  an  union  when  the 
time  is  come,  when  the  revelation  is  made  ?     And  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  with  regard  to  idolatry,  so  in  respect  to  thought  and  reason,  has 
there  not  been  the  greatest  tendency  to  fall  into  this  ?     Is  not  the  in- 
vention of  'entities,'  &c.,  the  false  use  of  imagination?     And  again: 
the  tendency  is  not  cured  until  immediately  before  the  perfecting  comes ; 
and  with  this  cure,  how  much  of  loss  there  is,  too  ! 

Think  how  image-making  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  Art  (with 
the  exception  of  music)  banished  ;  and  how  Christianity  has  again  re- 
called Art.  So  those  devoted  to  Thought  proper,  or  to  Science,  turn 
away  from  the  idea  of  the  '  actual '  significance.  "We  have  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination-class,  and  say :  '  what  you  ignorantly  worship  is  here ; 
Nature  is  this.'  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  imagination  has  come  in, 
when  that  is  perfected,  then  the  others  will  see  that  it  is  theirs  also. 

The  separation  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination  was  a  division  for 
re-union.  By  that  division,  the  furtherance  of  each  is  made  possible : 
the  imagination  is  untrammelled  by  the  feelings  which  find  their  satis- 
faction in  law  and  logic.  That  is  put  into  its  own  sphere,  and  the  other 
can  go  on  freely  ;  and  vice  versa.  The  two  lines  are  here ;  like  the 
zoological  series. 

This  comparison  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  seem  irreverent : 
but  is  it  not  truly  most  reverent,  most  religious  to  believe  that  the  facts 
of  religion  are  the  great  and  model  facts,  to  which  all  others  are  con- 
formed ;  of  which  they  are  the  shadows  and  phenomena  ?  To  trace  the 
parallelism  everywhere  is  not  to  degrade,  but  to  render  homage  [as 
stamping  the  sovereign's  image  on  all  the  current  coin  is  not  turning 
him  to  sport,  but  acknowledging  him].  Nay,  so  absolute  is  this  relation 
of  all  things  to  religion,  that  only  that  is  true  which  is  thus  parallel  to 
its  great  facts,  and  can  be  shown  so.  Might  it  not  be  a  test  ? — can  this 
be  shown  to  correspond  to  the  facts  of  Christianity  ?  if  so,  it  fulfils  one 
condition,  at  least. 

Even  as  Adam's  fall  and  man's  redemption  are  the  great  fact  of  anti« 

cipation,  suppression,  and  interpretation. 

Will  not  those  who  affirm  the  scientific,  the  logical  methods,  see  in 
the  perfecting  of  the  imagination  the  very  condition  for  the  perfect  as- 
sertion of  that  which  they  affirm  ?  As,  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  Life :  in  tho 
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perception  of  its  '  actual '  significance  is  fulfilled  the  very  condition  for 
the  affirmation  of  it  as  due  to  the  physical  laws — the  scientific  '  law  of 
form,'  e.  g.  Even  so  will  it  not  be  with  the  Jews  ? — in  the  recognition 
of  the  absolute  and  actual  redemption,  must  they  not  see  the  very  con- 
dition for  the  perfect  affirmation  of  that  which  they  assert — that  their 
God  is  King  ? 

Even  the  line  of  law,  of  science,  cannot  perfectly  see  the  fulfilment 
of  its  own  work :  men  cannot  allow  merely  physical  causation.  A 
broad  separation  into  two  camps  here  would  be  a  help.  Let  those 
who  can  take  the  imaginative  line  see  this  fully  j  and  vice  versa. 
The  two  are  now  mixed,  and  hindering  each  other. 

This  view  of  the  relations  of  Art  and  Season — i.  e.,  of  the  truth- 
seeking,  and  the  beauty-seeking  activities  of  man — suggests  some  ideas 
respecting  the  developments  of  Art  itself.  Does  it  not  indicate  that  it 
ought  to  have  respect  to  an  ideal  ?  that  the  mere  imitation  of  Nature 
is  a  diversion  from  its  true  character ;  a  sort  of  adoption  of  that  which 
belongs  to  its  opposite  complement. 

Art  should  be  ideal,  not  merely  realistic ;  for  what  it  represents  it 
phenomenal ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  joint  faculties  is  to 
learn  the  '  actual '  from  it.     "We  want,  from  the  art-tendencies,  ex- 
actly this  element  of  goinj  beyond  the  phenomenal. 
But  this  tendency  to  pre-Raphaelitism — its  coming  now,  especially — 
has  its  meaning ;  and  surely  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  that  very  union 
of  the  two  modes  of  activity  by  which  the  interpretation  is ;  as  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  mental  lives  prepared  for 
Christianity.     Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event  ?  [the 
fact  shown  in  a  negative  form]  viz.,  the  aesthetic  faculty  being  united 
with  the  truth -finding  ones ;  of  its  having  its  object  and  its  satisfaction 
in  a  truly  existing  fact.     It  is  now  (in  pre-Raphaelitism)  taking  the 
phenomenal  for  the  truly  existing,  instead  of  recognizing  the  'actual'  as 
the  source  and  standard  of  its  own  'ideal';  it  is  uniting  itself  with  the 
truth-finding  activity  by  coming  down  to  that,  not  by  raising  it  up  with 
it.     So  the  adoption  of  so  much  of  Judaism  by  the  Gentiles  before 
Christ,  tho'  it  was  a  shadow,  an  inverse  process,  yet  indicated  the  truth  : 
that  their  liberty  was  to  find  its  perfectness  in  law  fulfilled  ;  in  moral, 
God-regarding,  activity. 

!    There  is  another  thought  respecting  Art  (i.  e.  painting)  and  this  de- 
velopment of  it :  viz.,  whether  its  work  may  not  be,  in  part,  to  reveal 
the  actual,  thro'  presenting,  in  the  most  forcible  way,   and  making 
visible  more  fully  than  can  be  otherwise,  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal 
(such  as  those  of  equal  plus  and  minus,  and  of  least  resistance,  &c.) 
which  have  such  a  spiritual  meaning.     May  not  this  be,  in  part,  its 
work :  to  show  the  phenomenal  in  that  aspect  in  which  its  actual  signi- 
ficance is  visible  ?     [Do  Turner's  later  pictures  indicate  something  of 
this?] 

In  respect  to  logic  (which  we  have  seen  answers  to  the  skeleton)  is  it 
Tiot  a  negative  ?  viz.,  a  negative  of  the  seeing  the  unseen — a  negative  of 
the  imagination  ?     Logic  is,  exactly,  having  regard  to  the  seen  things. 
So  the  other — the  imagination,  or  seeing  the  unseen — is  the  plus,  the 
force,  the  vitality  ;  but  it  wants  the  negative  with  it.     Then  the  ques- 
tion is  :  why  is  there,  in  thought,  this  particular  negative,  or  minus  ?  is 
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it  not  that  which  has  reference  to  the  intellect  ?      May  we  say :  in 
thought  there  is  the  foyic-minus,  in  art  there  is  the  sense-minus  ?     And 
so,  seeing  logic  as  the  minus,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  has  be  n 
regarded  as  the  positive  ;  taken  as  the  first— -first  made  a  science  of. 
This  is  the  rule  in  our  thought :  we  first  make  a  science  of  the  negative 
(as  in  political  economy),  and  of  the  physical. 

People  represent  logic  as  the  frameioork  of  thought ;  even  as  they  do 
the  skeleton  in  reference  to  the  body :  they  speak  as  if  thought  were 
inorganic.  Also,  the  skeleton  implies  previous  vitality  where  it  is  ;  so 
does  not  logic  succeed  an  imaginative  activity  ?  The  early  life  and 
mental  literature  of  all  nations  is  imaginative  ;  reasoning,  and  the  lik«, 
only  arise  afterwards.  Is  it  not  certain  that  logical  reasoning  could 
only  be  thro'  such  means  ? 

Another  respect  in  which  thinking  is  like  Art  rests  on  the  parallel  of 
the  intellect  to  the  eye.  As  painting  is  the  presenting  things  as  they 
are  to  the  eye,  so  is  science  the  presenting  things  as  they  are  to  the  in- 
tellect; and  it  should  be  done  precisely  in  that  way;  i.  e.,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  but  a  representation  to  a  certain  (phenomenally  per- 
ceiving) faculty ;  and  that  the  actual  differs  from  it,  even  as  the  country 
from  the  painted  landscape.  The  errors  we  make  are  like  the  imperfec- 
tions thro'  which  painting  passes.  How,  in  its  early  stages,  perspective 
is  falsified  or  ignored :  our  false  thoughts  of  the  phenomenal,  and  the 
progress  towards  rectifying  them,  are  like  the  false  methods  of  paint  • 
ing,  and  the  gradual  progress  towards  correcting  them. 

Emerson  remarks  :  "  the  painter  gives  us  the  '  effect '  of  Nature,  with 
the  weary  tons  and  miles  of  space  and  matter  left  out" — i.  e.,  with  the 
negatives  left  out.  So  Art  claims,  as  it  were,  a  place  above  reality.  This 
character  of  Art  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  perception  of  space  and 
matter  as  negatives.  But  does  not  thought  introduce  negatives,  on  the 
other  hand?  e.g.,  it  introduces  the  idea  of  force ;  it  extends  inertia 
universally. 

The  Indians  argue  by  parallels  altogether,  the  Europeans  altogether 
by  logic  :  each  of  these  is  one  line,  demanding  union.  Ours  is  the  sup- 
pression— a  method  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  results  wHhout  per- 
iecting  the  basis.  The  Eastern  habit  is  a  proof  of  what  thinking  truly 
is ;  of  the  law  of  '  concrete  thinking ';  and  that  imagination  is  its  in- 
strument. But  why  must  it  embody  the  other  (logic)  too  ?  what  want 
is  thus  supplied  ?  and  how  does  the  perfect  method  differ  from  the  an- 
ticipation ?  What  more  is  added  ?  and  how  is  the  law  fulfilled  in  li- 
berty (for  our  idea  of  '  thinking '  as  being  logic  answers  simply  to  the 
love  of  '  law ')  ?  Does  it  depend  on  a  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomenal  to  the  actual  ?  Thus  we  see  the  Tightness  in  thought  the 
Indians  attain,  amid  their  wrongness ;  and  the  falsity  we  remain  under, 
with  all  our  truthfulness. 

By  the  Hindoo  method  the  negative  position  of  philosophy  is  attained 
right ;  but  not  the  demands  of  sense,  nor  understanding.    By  the  modern 
European,  the  demands  of  sense  and  understanding  are  satisfied,  but 
those  of  philosophy  are  suppressed. — If,   to  avoid  injustices  and  op- 
pression, we  make  all  governors,  then  the  vices  and  detects  of  the  rabble 
govern.     So  now,  in  European  thought :  the  senses  are  not  oppressed 
and  put  aside ;  but,  being  put  to  rule  in  order  to  avoid  this,  their  vices 
and  defects  vitiate  the  government  itself.     The  normal  order  is  inverted, 
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in  order  to  prevent  an  abuse.  Our  modern  methods  in  thought  are  '  de- 
mocracy '  in  the  mental  sphere.  If  we  could  see  the  perfecting  and 
union  in  the  mental — as  surely  we  do — is  not  that  a  key  to  the  perfect- 
ing in  the  political  ? 

Surely  the  history  of  Thinking  will  be  like  that  of  Art.  Art  has 
three  stages :  that  of  false  perspective  ;  of  merely  empirical  truth  ;  and  of 
clear  understanding  of  the  laws  of  reason.  So  there  is  mere  false  think- 
ing— ideas,  with  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  '  thought '  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  actual,  in  the  form  of  an  '  appearance  to  intellect.'  The 
second  stage  (see  the  Germans,  Hamilton,  and  Plato  of  old)  is  a  thought 
embodying  the  right  methods — really  presenting  and  dealing  with  the 
phenomenal  according  to  its  nature  as  phenomenal — but  without  clear 
tracing  out,  or  resting  upon  the  reason;  or  any  recognition  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  law.  This  latter  is  exactly  what  is  now  to  be  done  :  and  did 
not  Kant  lay  a  general  basis  for  this,  saying,  '  things  are  phenomenal '? 
— this  is  like  pointing  out  that  painting  is  the  representing  things  on  a 
flat  surface. 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  laws  of  perspective,  as  in  Art,  we  have,  in 
Thought,  to  see  that  the  laws  of  perspective  are  fulfilled — as  inevit- 
ably they  must  be. 

The  problem  is,  as  it  were,  implicitly  stated  by  Kant ;  but,  instead  of 
pursuing  it,  did  he  not  turn  aside  to  matters  of  comparatively  less 
interest?  It  is  clear  that  affirming  the  actual  as  simply  not  known  (not 
recognizing  that  those  other  moral  faculties,  on  which  he  lays  such 
stress,  relate  us  to  the  actual,  of  which  these  phenomena  are  the  appear- 
ances)— he  could  not  advance  to  the  practical  institution  of  the  science. 
Thus  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  arid  region  of  the  '  categories,'  dwell- 
ing merely  on  the  demands  of  the  understanding  by  itself,  instead  of 
seeking  to  see  the  phenomenal  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual.  He  has 
prepared  for  a  work  which  he  did  not  attempt  himself. 

Can  we  not  see  why  « thinking    is  so  rare  a  character  in  men  ? — The 
faculty  concerned  is  the  imagination ;  and  this  must  be  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar kind  and  direction,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.     The 
natural  tendency  is  for  imagination  (when  strong)  to  take  quite  another 
line  of  action ;  and  the  reasons  are  evident,  too.     There  are  probably  a 
hundred  poets  to  one  thinker.     But  may  not  the  '  thought  '-direction  of 
imagination  become  more  common  in  the  future ;  when  the  subject  is 
more  opened,  and  better  understood  ?     Nay,  may  not  the  poet  embody 
the  thought-character  of  imagination,  and  become  the  seer  ? 

The  poet-  and  the  thinker-  lines  of  imagination  are  surely  the  two 
halves,  which  are  to  be  one.  Is  not  the  poet-line  the  line  of  sup- 
pression ? — it  is  a  giving  up  actuality,  a  conforming  to  the  phe- 
nomenal. 

^  The  line  of  logic  answers  to  the  line  of  law ;  and  that  of  poetry 
(or  imagination)  to  the  Gentile  line — the  line  of  acting  according  to  in- 
clination. As  the  doing  right  was,  at  first,  only  by  forced  obedience  to 
law,  so  the  attaining  reality  has  been  only  by  forced  obedience  to  logic. 
And  how  clearly  the  union  is  predicted :  logic,  as  law,  being  most  per- 
fected in  the  fulfilment  of  the  free  imaginative  activity.  And  what,  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  answers  to  the  love  that  makes  freedom  fulfil, 
and  more  than  fulfil,  the  law  ?  Is  it  the  perception  of  the  relation  of 
the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ? 
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Again :  as  the  line  of  law  ever  stood  pre-eminently  an  the  represent- 
ative of  religion — tho'  true  religion  is  more  cognate  to  the  opposite,  and 
is  indeed  only  in  the  opposite,  in  which  all  its  power  and  being  lie — so 
has  it  not  been  in  thought  ?  Logic  has  passed  as  the  pre-eminent  re- 
presentative of  thinking :  tho'  in  truth,  the  true  thinking  is  cognate  to 
the  line  of  imagination,  and  has  all  its  power  there  ;  and  it  surely  must 
show  this,  as  Christianity  showed  that  its  true  affinities  were  with  the 
Gentile  feeling. 

Logic  is  not  the  rule  or  guide,  still  less  the  boundary  or  the  force,  of 
thought  (any  more  than  law  is,  of  religion) ;  but  it  is  that  which  true 
thinking  must  unconsciously  fulfil.     Its  life  and  power,  and  rules,  or 
rather  necessity,  are  derived  from  an  altogether  other  source.  Like  law, 
it  emerges  by  negation  :  true  thought  denies  it  positively ;  as  true  reli- 
gion does  law.     Is  not  this  a  test  one  might  apply  : — as  in  true  religion, 
law,  so  in  true  thinking,  logic,  must  be  unconsciously  fulfilled  ?     As  a 
person  who  consciously  perceives  law  only  must  not  imagine  that  to  be 
(truly)  religion ;  so,  in  pursuing  logic — consciously — a  person  must  not 
suppose  he  is  (truly)  thinking. 

Has  this  a  bearing  on  physiology,  and  on  the  mental  and  ethical  ? 
Does  not  Genius  do,  unconsciously,  what  Talent  does  consciously  ? 
So  does  not  this  kind  of  consciousness  [aeZ/'-consciousness]  come  by  a 
negative  ? 

But  as  law,  so  logic  too,  must  be  positively,  not  negatively,  denied. 
The  result  cannot  be  attained  by  merely  turning  away,  leaving  it  un- 
fulfilled.    As  a  person  not  fulfilling  law  necessarily,  religiously,  must 
obey  it  painfully  as  he  can,  so  a  person  not  unconsciously  fulfilling  logic, 
must  [for  thinking]  strictly  and  rigidly  obey  it. 

This  is  like  the  fulfilling  of  sense  in  our  modern  Science.  The  an- 
cients sought  negatively  to  deny  it ;  merely  to  put  it  aside.  And, 
besides  logic,  may  we  not  include  the  '  phenomenal  reality,'  as  it 
were,  as  a  thing  to  be  positively  denied  ?  For  truth,  that  must  be, 
not  consciously,  but  unconsciously  fulfilled  ;  there  must  be  quite  other 
vision ;  but  it  must  not  be  merely  set  aside. 

"We  see,  both  now  and  formerly,  logic  repudiated;  and  persons  either  not 
perceiving,  or  choosing  to  put  aside,  its  demands.  Is  not  this  the  par- 
allel of  the  heresy  of  refusing  moral  obligations,  of  seeking  religious 
freedom  in  mere  lawlessness  ? 

Again :  if  logic  be  related  thus,  should  there  not  be  in  it  a  twofold- 
ness  answering  to  that  in  law  ?  Has  there  not  been — besides  the  ne- 
cessary and  everlasting  elements  in  logic  which  true  thought  fulfiis — a 
sort  of  ceremonial  logic,  which  is  to  be  simply  put  aside,  and  repudiated ; 
being,  in  its  relations  and  meaning,  parallel  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  ?  In  each  case  this  must  have  been  so ;  on  account  of  the  very  in- 
sufficiency and  imperfection  there  must  have  been  added  elements,  su- 
perfluous truly,  and  of  mere  bondage,  such  as  these.  Think  of  this  in 
the  Jewish  system  [and  Gentile  too  ;  Christianity  liberates  both']  :  is  it 
not  also  visible  in  the  attempt  to  make  logic  serve  as  thinking?  These 
merely  formal  and  temporary  elements  had  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
value  as  predictions  and  '  shadows.' 

And,  in  each  case,  we  may  see  the  tendency  to  put  these  elements 
highest ;  and  make  them  the  ruling,  or  even  the  exclusive  ones. 

If  logic  answer  to  the   Jewish  line,  should  it  not  be  soen  as  a 
'  shadow  '  ? 
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The  ceremonies  were  signs  of  the  unseen ;  they  prefigured  the  habit 
and  law  of  '  seeing  the  unseen,'  which  ia  the  centre  of  religion,  as  it 
is  of  thinking.  What  then,  in  logic,  prefigures  and  answers  to  this  ? 
This  element  of  the  Jewish  system — the  ceremonial — was  essential  and 
important,  as  indicating  (in  a  shadow)  the  very  element  needed  for  the 
opposite  line — the  essential  thing  to  he  added  there — viz.,  '  seeing  the 
invisible.'  Now  in  the  line  of  logic  (of  reality)  what  is  this  element  ? 
it  must  surely  be  present.  Some  element  of  essential  importance,  as  a 
preparation,  but  to  be  done  away ;  not  part  of  the  inherent  truthfulness 
which  logic  guards  and  affirms  (as  the  moral  law  does),  but  added  on 
to  this  ? 

Again  :  tho'  the  Gentiles  were  '  without  the  law,'  yet  they  '  did  by  na- 
ture according  to  the  law,  being  a  law  unto  themselves.'     So  is  it  not  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  imagination  and  logic  ? — without  logic,  Nature  af- 
firms logic  in  men ;  they  do  by  nature,  more  or  less,  according  to  it. 
The  utter  violation  of  it  cannot  be :  nay,  is  not  the  true  essential  part  of 
it  best  fulfilled  often  by  an  un-logical  people  ?     It  must  be  remembered, 
that  by  '  logic,'  in  this  connection,  is  meant  not  the  mere  syllogism, 
which  depends  only  on  the  premisses,  but  this  whole  method  of  arriving 
at  truth  ;  the  '  inductive '  logic,  as  well. 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  thinker  to  the  poet  visible  in  the  entering 
into  another  character  by  the  former  ?  The  act  is  essentially  the  same 
in  each ;  the  poet  can  so  far  get  out  of  himself  as  to  enter  into  another ; 
the  thinker  enters  into  Nature.  Surely  it  is  one  faculty,  and  operates 
really  in  the  same  way. — Is  this  the  case :  that  to  enter  into  other  men 
(as  poets  do),  we  need  only  imagination  ;  but  to  enter  into  Nature  (as 
the  thinker  does)  is  needed  imagination  fulfilling  law ;  i.  e.,  combined 
with  logic. 

Thus  we  see,  too,  why  thought  proper  is  so  rare ;  viz.,  because  it  ia 
imagination  fulfilling  logic.  What  is  needed  is  a  person  in  whom  im- 
agination is  strong — rules,  indeed — but  also  in  whose  nature  is  a  neces- 
sity for  fulfilling  logic.  Of  course  this  is  rare  :  of  those  who  possess 
imagination  few  indeed  have  this  necessity.  So  how  common  the  poetic 
gift  is— the  imaginative  power,  simply.  Of  course,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  it  can  only  use  it  for  inventing. 

Is  there  a  certain  kind  of  tie  to  logic,  or  reality,  which  hinders  the 
imagination  ?  and  so  the  great  poet  be  one  whose  imagination  is,  es- 
pecially, perfectly  free  from  that,  as  a  restraint  ?  [as  the  Greek  was 
perfectly  free  from  law'].  But  still,  does  not  the  perfect  union — the 
imagination  wholly  one  with  the  '  law  ' — result  in  the  most  powerful 
and  perfect  work  ?  Are  there  not  parallels  to  this  in  the  moral  sphere, 
of  law  and  spontaneity  ?  Conformity  to  fact  is  suppressed  by  the 
poet,  for  perfecting.  So  too,  does  not  the  true  thinker  come  out  of 
the  logic  line  ?  but  then  he  absorbs  and  embraces  the  imaginative. 

May  not  thinking  be  defined  as  the  proper  use  of  the  imagination  ? 
—even  as  true  goodness  is  simply  the  rightly  doing  what  one  likes.    Each 
must  fulfil  law ;  but  the  liking  can  no  more  be  left  out  than  the  law ; 
tho'  the  contrary,  before  the  perfect  comes,  arrogates  to  itself  the  name 
alike  of  religion  and  of  thinking. 

Surely  it  may  not  be  hard  for  the  possessors  of  imagination  to  fulfil 
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logic.  Is  not  here  the  hope  ?  [even  as  Christianity  subdued  the  Gentile]. 
Law  fails,  and  must  fail ;  even  as  logic  fails.  Thinking  proper  is  essen- 
tially seeing  the  unseen.  Imagination  is  precisely  the  faculty  which  sees 
the  unseen ;  but  the  question  is,  is  this  to  be  the  true  unseen,  or  an  in- 
vented one  ? 

Now  this  is  really  the  question  of  truly  doing  as  one  likes,  yet  fulfil- 
ing  law  in  it.  It  is  that  of  conforming  to  the  fact,  or  of  inventing, 
acting  fictitiously,  with  a  negative  in  it. — The  law  without  the  spon- 
taneity does  not  get  the  thing,  nor  the  logic  without  the  imagination ; 
for  the  unseen  is  not  included.  Law  as  law,  and  logic  as  logic,  are 
but  the  shadow.  That  is  what  must  be  ;  but  it  must  have  spontaneity 
for  the  fact ;  it  is  not  itself  the  fact.  [Will  not  the  word  '  sponta- 
neity '  do  for  both  moral  and  mental  ?  may  it  not  be  well  used  for 
the  imaginative  element  ?] 

There  is  something  curious,  too,  in  the  indisposition  to  mathemat- 
ics (as  in  Hamilton).  May  it  be  that  mathematics  does  not  afford  scope 
for  the  imagination.  [But  surely  it  was  strong  in  Newton,  in  a  certain 
aspect]. 

"We  may  say,  that  in  the  thinker  proper  the  poetic  faculty  is  'pos- 
itively denied';  in  the  logician,  it  is  'negatively  denied':  this  ex- 
presses the  whole.  [So,  of  course,  the  thinker  is  rarer  than  the  poet]. 
And  there  is  really  a  proof  here ;  for  in  the  fact  that  poetry  has  been 
'  negatively  denied '  (i.  e.,  repudiated  and  set  aside)  is  a  demonstration 
that  it  is  to  be  '  positively  denied':  i.  e.,  the  fictitiousness  is  to  be  cast 
out :  not  the  '  seeing  the  unseen,'  but  the  non-actuality.  This  is  its  be- 
coming the  'mathesis  of  the  actual.' 

So  one  sees  how  the  novel  dynasty  must  be  approaching  its  end.  It — 
the  fictitious — must  be  absorbed  in  thinking,  when  the  channel  of  act- 
uality is  open  to  the  imagination.  Do  we  not  see,  indeed,  that  the 
attraction  and  fascination  of  fiction  is,  like  that  of  things,  a  true  feel- 
ing falsely  directed  ?  It  at  once  excites  and  disappoints  ;  it  is  not 
the  true  food  for  the  appetite  it  professes  to  serve ;  the  desire,  which 
tries  to  satiate  itself  upon  thsse,  is  truly  for  something  more.  And 
again :  that  novel-reading  is  to  be  positively  denied— denied  in  some- 
thing which  fully  satisfies  the  imagination — is  proved  in  the  fact  of 
its  negative  denial.  Is  it  thus  like  « vital  force ':  to  be  put  aside  by 
universalizing  and  raising  ? — the  '  fictitiousness  '  in  novels  answers, 
surely,  to  the  '  arbitrariness '  in  '  vital  force.' 

The  true  thinking  is  spontaneity  (imagination)  excited  and  called 
into  action  by  that  (law,  right)  which,  for  the  most  part,  crushes  and 
prevents  it,  is  felt  as  a  bondage,  and  fatal  to  it  [as  the  moral  law,  also]. 
An  antagonism  is  generally  felt ;  i.  e.,  where  both  are  felt  at  all.     So 
one  often  sees  persons  in  whom  there  is  imagination,  and  also  logical 
power,  who  will  write,  e.  g.,  a  good  novel  and  capital  argumentative 
essays,  but  in  whom  the  two  are  separate,  who  cannot  use  them  together. 
When  they  use  their  logic,  their  imagination  is  put  ^aside,  as  it  were, 
and  so  it,  is  still  futile. 

In  the  moral,  there  are  surely  parallels  to  this  ;  and  also  to  those 
who  are  exclusively  endowed  on  one  side — imagination  or  logic. 

As,  in  the  perfect  good — spontaneity  fulfilling  law — there  i?  this 
contradiction,  viz.  joy  in  giving,  pleasure  in  that  which  is  also  painful, 
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so  in  the  perfect  imagination,  which  fulfils  law,  there  is  a  necessary 
contradiction  involved,  of  the  same  kind :  a  joy  and  freedom  in  that 
which  restrains,  a  feeling  of  having  in  the  utmost  giving  up.     For  in 
logic,    in   relation   to   the   imagination,    there  is   the  giving  up,  the 
loss ;  and  so  a  demand  for  a  power  which  can  be,  and  live,  as  it  were, 
in  this  giving  up.     Does  not  the  perception  that  we  have  to  give  up,  ia 
order  to  have  more  fully  (in  the  thought  of  Life,  e.  g.)  exhibit  this  ? 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  '  poetry  '—this  whole  department  of  mental 
life—as  one  of  the  imperfect  lines  ?  [logic,  &c.,  being  the  other]— to 
perceive  that  it  comes  by  a  negative.  So,  surely,  there  is  no  more  any 
mystery  in  it ;  its  mystery  is  that  it  is  not  enough.  Truth,  true  know- 
ledge and  thought,  is  such — involves  such  seeing  the  unseen — that  from 
it,  by  negation,  poetry  must  emerge. 

And,  in  this  case,  do  we  not  see  that  those  imperfect  things,  which 
thus  emerge  by  negation,  are  the  instruments  prepared  for  the  per- 
fect— as  poetry  is  ? 

The  poetic  line  answers  to  the  '  arbitrary  action ' :  the  fictitiousness  = 
the  arbitrariness.  It  is  fictitious,  but  has  life  in  it.  The  logic  an- 
swers to  the  'passive  necessity '  (or  Science.) 

In  this  more  perfect  life  of  imagination  in  union  with  logic,  or  fact, 
one  has  exhibited  the  perfect  human  joy  that  is  in  sacrifice  ;  the  perfect 
having  that  is  in  giving.     In  what  crushes  down  one  person's  sponta- 
neity, or  imagination,  that  of  another  finds  a  more  perfect  freedom  and 
satisfaction ;  but  in  no  one  is  this  latter  primary  and  immediate ;  it  is 
always  a  result  of  discipline  and  learning.     '  Thy  statutes  have  become 
my  song.'     Luw  crushes  all  men's   spontaneity  at  first;  hard  fact 
crushes  all  men's  imagination,  at  first ;  tho'  they  may  be  made  one  at 
length,  and  the  man  may  say :  '  these  real  pleasures,  and  strict  logical 
relations,  are  become  the  very  world  of  my  imagination.'     And  so,  in 
fact,  poetry  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  a  minus. 

Malebranche  uses  the  term  imagination  emphatically  in  the  very  op- 
posite meaning ;  and  urges  all  his  arguments  against  it  as  the  source  of 
error,  and  hindrance  to  truth :  his  idea  of  true  thought  being  that  of 
pure  abstract  insight,  with  no  confounding  of  images ;  the  other  being 
that  of  concrete  thinking.  Is  there  not  here  Malebranche's  error  united 
with  an  opposite — has  it  not  been  suppressed  for  that  ?  [Is  here  an  in- 
stance of  first  an  '  inverted  presentation,'  as  to  the  eye  ?] 

I  see  how  I  have  been  led  to  perceive  this  necessity  for  recognizing 
'  thinking '  as  one  of  the  arts ;  and  for  seeking  to  universalize  the  cul- 
tivation, not  of  the  power  of  thinking,  but  (as  in  Art)  the  power  of 
appreciating  it — of  criticism.  It  has  come  by  my  finding  it  necessary  ; 
finding  the  impossibility  of  doing  the  other.  This  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  persuasion  that  all  might  be  made  to  see  and  understand ;  to 
« think '  for  themselves. 

Thought  can  achieve  such  wonders  for  us,  can  do  and  give  us  so 
much ;  can  elevate  our  life  to  the  region  of  the  '  actual ' — surely  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  the  attainment  of  its  fruits  is  immense.  But  only 
in  this  way  can  it  come.  See  what  thus  to  understand  will  give  as : — 
these  fruits  of  thought,  this  new  understanding,  new  feeling,  new  use  of 
our  life.  But  the  condition  is,  we  must  know  good  thought,  when  seen  ; 
and  of  this  the  condition  is.  we  must  see  that  it  is  a  special  art,  must 
recognize  that  it  can  only  so  be  achieved. 
5,  Art  of  Thinking,  See  p.  266. 
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Will  one  of  the  principles — in  the  larger,  or  philosophical  sphere,  at 
least — be  that  right  thinking  must  take  in  a  recognition  of  our  own  con- 
dition ?  must  present,  thus,  something  which  to  us  is  not.  So  we  should 
always  ask  of  a  view :  does  it  involve  the  recognition  of  another  state 
of  our  being  ?  So  again  one  feels  how  like  to  Art  is  Thought ;  how  we 
are  essentially  in  an  '  artistic '  region. 

Again :  we  see  the  necessity  for  this  to  be  recognized  in  respect  to 
thinking :  viz.,  that  now  these  philosophical  results  can  be  mixed  up 
with,  or  rather  embodied  in,  religion.  This  bears  upon  the  difficulty  of 
how  to  make  a  metaphysical  view  a  matter  of  common  religion.  The 
new  attitude  to  '  thinking '  meets  that :  the  two  things  fit  together  and 
take  their  place. 

The  fact  of  men  trying  for  anything,  however  they  may  fail,  is 
proof  that  it  is  to  be  done.  The  trying  comes  from,  belongs  to, 
man ;  the  failure  belongs  to  the  individual.  The  failure  only  means  we 
do  not  know  the  law  ;  do  not  try  the  right  way,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  succeed ;  that  we  have  to  learn. 

Observation  is  the  source  of  all  error,  as  well  as  of  all  true  know- 
ledge.    It  must  be  so :  being  the  source  of  all  thinking.     And  yet  see 
how  men  argue  from  '  facts.' — They  say  '  see  this  ;  that  cannot  be  so ' ; 
but  it  is  precisely  such  observation  as  this  that  is  the  source  of  error. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  human  mind  that  observation  must  mislead,  must 
make  us  deny  the  truth.     And  thus  we  need  be  no  more  so  afraid  of 
Science ;  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  facts  of  observation,  on  the  score  of 
religion.     Also  we  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  Science,  in  its  form- 
ation, should  have  been  hostile  to  religion.     This  is  the  polar  opposi- 
tion.    Observe,  however,  it  is  from  the  suppression  of  the  truth  that  hy- 
pothesis comes    [so  the  old  doctrine  of  '  vital  spirits ',  because  after 
death  the  arteries  were  found  to  be  empty]. 

Men  keep  on  making  theories,  rather  than  give  up  their  way  of 
looking  at  things.  So  '  interpretation '  consists  in  giving  up  our  own 
way  of  conceiving  a  thing,  and  taking  another.  The  difference  is  here, 
in  part :  interpretation  is  taking  a  simpler  view,  instead  of  a  more  com- 
plicated. It  is  taking  one  against  the  '  seeming,'  instead  of  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  It  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  old  and  known  phe- 
nomena, instead  of  from  new  ones.  Theory-making  arises  from  the  ob- 
servation of  new  phenomena,  not  the  contemplation  of  old  :  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  seeming,  not  against  it ;  it  is  a  direct  statement  of  the  things 
observed,  instead  of  a  reason  for  their  being  observable  [see  Newton's 
theory  of  compound  light].  It  is  a  more  complicated  view  in  place  of 
a  simpler — as  naturally  it  would  be,  arising"  from  the  introduction  of 
new,  and  more,  mental  materials.  But  both  (i.  e.,  in  their  origin)  have 
this  same  character  of  substitution  of  one  mode  of  regarding  things  for 
another.  Theory  is  ever  the  suppression  of  an  interpretation,  or  in- 
stinct ;  and  vice  versa.  Theory  produces,  or  is,  tension ;  it  is  a  clear 
vibration.  [Does  the  growing,  in  theory,  bear  on  organic  life  ?]  Facts 
often  appear  to  disprove  and  suppress  what  yet  we  feel  must  be  true  : 
Science,  so,  must  suppress  prayer.  So  in  respect  to  the  absolute  re- 
demption :  facts  appear  to  disprove  it. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  men  :  one  that  wonders  at  and  ad- 

133,  Mental  Physiology.     See  p.  206. 
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mires  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  because  they  do  not  understand 
it :  they  see  the  ground  for  admiration  in  the  very  unintelligibility  ;  and 
therefore  to  them  explaining  and  making  intelligible  is  unwelcome  ;  it 
seems  like  depriving  the  universe  of  its  glory  and  excellence. 

In  Science,  this  is  represented  by  the  doctrine :  *  our  business  is  with 
phenomena  and  its  laws  alone ;  we  cannot  know  more.' 
The  other  class  admire  and  wonder  in  proportion  as  they  know ;  their 
food  for  wonder  arises  with  their  knowing,  and  seeing  how  the  things 
must  be:  so  does  the  world  grow  admirable  to  them.    Hence  the  neces- 
sary opposition  and  strife  between  the  two — necessary  strife  from  neces- 
sary misunderstanding ;  because  each  seeks  to  discover  the  gjreatest 
ground  for  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  each  seems  to  be  taking  it  away 
from  the  other.     So  they  quarrel ;  because,  working  for  the  same  result, 
they  go  opposite  ways  to  obtain  it.     If  they  could  see  the  true  and  es- 
sential oneness  between  them,  they  would  be  friends. 

The  necessity  and  working  of  each  in  the  life  of  man,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  intellect,  are  well  worth  working  out.  Thus  far  is  plain  : 
that  they  must  act  the  part  of  observers  and  interpreters,  respectively. 
The  one  must  be  bringing  in  new  phenomena,  things  not  understood  or 
seen  necessary,  as  food  for  wonder  and  delight ;  the  other — for  the  very 
same  end — must  be  ever  trying  to  understand,  and  see  as  necessary, 
these  phenomena.  So  the  process  is  secured  :  by  one  love,  one  neces- 
sity, operating  in  different  minds. 

But  one  would  like  to  see  why  one  admires  by  understanding,  and  an- 
other by  not  understanding.     Is  it  not  that  the  two  have  different  re- 
gards ? — is  not  the  one  sensational,  the  other  intellectual  ?     Does  not 
the  interpretation  give  to  the  one  who  admires  by  understanding  just 
such  new  not-understood  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  intellectual,  as 
observation  gives  in  relation  to  the  sensuous  ?     So  that  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ferent law  of  loving  or  admiring,  but  a  different  sensibility,  as  it  were. 
Surely  those  who  opposed  the  Copernican  astronomy  did  so  because 
they  did  not  like  to  have  all  those  wonderful  and  complioated  motions 
resolved  into  a  mere  motion  of  the  earth ;  there  was  less  for  them  to 
rejoice  in,  and  admire.     And  therefore,   of  course,   when  that  was 
done,  they  set  about  finding  out  some  more  (not-understood)  pheno- 
mena ;  whereas,  in  all  probability,  the  Copernicus-like  people  would 
•willingly  have  rested  there. 

The  '  admirers '  should  understand  that  the  interpreters  -will  have 
things  explained,  and  reduced  to  '  mere  necessity,'  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
•wonder,  but  in  order  to  feel  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  different  states  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
of  '  necessity  '  in  Nature.  ,  The  ordinary  supposition  of  design — i.  e., 
arbitrary  will,  not-necessity — implies  that  we  do  understand,  that  we 
know  all  about  the  thing ;  that  our  faculties  are  tests,  and  capable. 
Seeing  it  as  necessary,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  understand  it — that  it  is 
something  infinitely  wonderful  to  be  understood. 

So  we  gain,  not  only  a  grander  conception,  but  also  the  hope  of  a 
future  understanding  above  any  that  now  we  think  possible;  and 
those  who  rebuke  the  belief  that  we  can  understand,  do  not  see  the 
humility  that  is  its  source. 

The  position  and  destiny  of  Science  are  very  clear.     Its  work  is  to 
set  aside  the  phenomenon ;  to  show  it  not  to  be  fact.  This  is  its  work  for 


the  very  reason  that  it  is  occupied  with  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  its  sub- 
ject ;  it  alone  has,  or  can  have,  the  power  to  show  it  in  its  true  light. 
Thus  it  seems  like  a  self-contradiction  ;  yet  it  is  none,  it  is  the  truest 
completion. 

Is  not  the  Copernican  astronomy  the  true  offspring  and  development 
of  the  ancient  ? — the  two  are  not  opposed  ;  they  are,  rather,  a  perfectly 
harmonious  progression.  Even  so  is  our  materialistic,  phenomenal,  Sci- 
ence, and  the  '  actual'  Science  which  shows  the  phenomenon  subjective. 
There  is  no  contrariety,  but  in  our  non-appreciation  of  the  life  of  human 
thought.  The  decomposition  of  a  muscle,  in  its  contraction,  is  no  con- 
trariety to  its  nutrition  ;  it  is  what  it  was  nourished  for :  so  is  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  phenomenon  that  which  Science  is  nourished  (upon 
phenomena)  for. 

I  must  see  why  people  have  so  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  '  ultimate 
facts,'  objecting  to  further  enquiry.  There  must  be  some  necessity  for 
this,  some  Tightness.  In  the  case  of  '  matter,'  this  assertion  of  ultimate 
principles,  or  facts,  is  a  reaction  against  idealism  [i.  e.,  against  anticip- 
ation]. Is  it  ever  so  ?  Is  the  assertion  of  '  ultimates '  ever  a  refuge 
against  a  denial  of  the  phenomena  without  the  interpretation  of  them  ? 
As  we  might  conceive  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  being 
merely  denied,  without  being  shown  to  be  a  necessary  phenomenon. 

Some  things  which  are  mysterious,  are  so  in  this  way,  viz. :  they  are 
'  anticipations,'  for  which  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  we  must  re- 
ceive them,  before,  or  without,  the  interpretations.  For  example, 
dreams : — we  cannot  believe  the  existence  of  what  we  do  in  dreams  ; 
we  must  say  we  are  '  under  illusion ';  but  we  do  not  know  why  we  have 
the  false  impressions ;  i.  e.,  we  cannot  interpret  them.  Hence  arises 
the  mystery. 

The  same  '  change '  is  of  quantity,  or  of  quality,  according  as  to  how 
it  is  regarded.  E.  g.,  in  inflammation  :  changes  of  quantity — excess  or 
defect,  in  respect  to  chemical  or  vital  actions — are  of  quality  in  respect 
to  our  general  notion  of  life.  Changes  of  quantity  in  respect  to  certain 
parts  or  proportions  of  a  vibration  (e.  g.,  of  light)  are  of  quality,  as  re- 
gards the  light  itself, ;  i.  e.,  of  color.  Is  it  ever  so  '{  Are  all  changes 
truly  quantitative,  but,  regarded  in  reference  to  a  whole  which  is  larger 
and  includes  them,  they  must  be  perceived  as  qualitative.  It  is  clearly 
a  difference  of  view  makes  the  difference ;  and  is  it  not  ever  this  differ- 
ence— that  a  change  in  quantity  of  a  part,  is  of  quality  in  respect  to  the 
whole  ?  Is  it  parallel  to  what  I  have  noticed,  that  each  thing  is  either 
fact  or  form  (relatively),  according  to  the  point  of  view  we  take  ? 

The  idea  that  opinions  are  to  be  held  to,  misleads  us.     We  will  not 
admit  an  idea  unless  it  will  truly  do.     We  should  be  willing  to  admit 
what  we  cannot  rest  in,  in  order  to  go  through  it,  remembering  the  op- 
posite also,  and  so  uniting  in  ourselves  the  two.     The  whole  mental 
process  is  one  of  transition  and  going  on ;  the  idea  of  stopping  is  a  mis- 
take :  it  comes  from  the  idea  that  intellect  deals  with  the  absolute.  We 
should  agree  to  things  which  are,  in  any  sense,  true,  altho'  they  will 
not  *  do ':  we  must  go  through  them,   with  eyes  open  to  their  falsity ; 
contenting  ourselves  with  saying  'this  is  true  to  me.' 

That  which  is  common  to  any  number  of  cases  must  be  taken  as  the 
(relative)  fact ;  the  differences  as  the  formal.  [In  the  nutrition,  the 
common  chemical  tension  is  the  '  fact.'] 
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May  not  the  history  of  optical  discovery  be  read  in  its  theory  : — re- 
fraction before  the  idea  of  transverse  vibration  ;  analysis  and  composi- 
tion before  the  idea  of  undulation  and  interference  ?  And  here,  too,  is 
there  not  the  history  of  all  thought  ?  So,  false  ideas  (necessarily  so,  at 
first)  become  established  as  facts,  and  certain ;  and  so,  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances, it  is  conformed  to  these,  instead  of  these  being  rectified. 

That  which  we  can  know  by  intellect,  and  that  which  we  cannot,  are 
two  distinct  things.  It  is  not  that  we  know  a  part  of  a  thing  so,  and 
not  the  rest ;  but  the  whole  of  the  one,  and  not  at  all  the  other. 

With  regard  to  sensuous  illusions,  we  must  remember  that  in  all  our 
experience  there  is  nothing  but  that  we  are  impressed ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  when  we  truly  perceive  and  when  we  are  under  illusion  ;  and 
it  is  a  difference  in  definite  and  well-marked  respects  :  e.  g.,  there  is 
something  in  perceiving  which  there  is  not  in  illusion.     In  the  former, 
there  is  something  apart  from  us,  which  there  is  not  in  the  latter     In 
the  former,  somethihg  external  is  the  cause ;  in  the  latter,  something 
internal ;  but  the  result  is  the  same.     This  result,  or  form,  is  subject- 
ive, in  both  cases ;  therefore  from  it  it  is  impossible  to  infer  what  that 
external  is ;  viz.,  because  the  result  must  be  such  as  it  is  by  the  nature 
of  the  internal.     It  is  like  the  case  of  a  machine,  the  operation  of 
which  produces  a  certain  result ;  then,  whatever  puts  it  into  operation, 
the  result  will  be  the  same  :  so  that  it  is  necessarily  a  mistake  to  infer, 
directly  from  that  result,  anything  about  what  has  .externally  put  it 
into  operation.    This  subjective  being  in  operation,  from  whatever  cause, 
must  produce  such  impressions,  intuitions,  and  beliefs.     This  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  illusions  ;  this  is  their  use.     Probably  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  we  could  never  have  learnt  that  Nature  is  not  physical. 
Is   it  not  necessary  to  a  perception  (1)  that  it  be  true  for  all  the 
senses,  and  that  it  continue  so ;  only  ceasing  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  ceasing — i.  e.,  not  ceasing,  but  only  changing  form  :  and  (2)  that  it 
be  perceived  the  same  by  all  men  [not  diseased].    Observe,  too,  the  end 
of  the  question  whether  that  which  is  perceived  must  exist,  must  surely 
be  this :  that  which  is  truly  perceived  must  be  a  phenomenon — percep- 
tion is  of  *  phenomena.' 

The  operation  of  the  human  '  machine '  is  to  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness such  and  such  objects ;  therefore,  from  their  presentation  we  can- 
not infer  what '  external '  puts  it  into  operation :  that  we  must  learn 
from  investigation.  They  are  presented  in  two  ways,  which  differ  ;  by 
merely  internal  operation,  which  produces  illusions  ;  and  by  the  action 
on  it  of  something  apart,  which  produces  perceptions.  But,  in  both 
cases,  the  form  of  the  presentation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  '  ma- 
chine.' 

So  we  see  creation :  it  is  making  a  creature  with  a  mechanism  en- 
suring a  certain]  result ;  viz.,  the  presentation  to  him  of  objects  of 
any  given  kind  [e.  g.,  to  man  this  material  universe  in  space]  :  then 
that  which  is,  operating  upon  him,  causes  his  perception.  So  an  ab- 
solutely indefinite  number  of  universes  are  possible.  It  is  like  the 
diverse  operations  in  a  factory  from  the  one  engine. 

We  have  to  infer  what  acts  on  our  mechanism,  to  put  it  into 
operation  in  such  definite  ways ;  and  altho'  we  cannot,  perhaps,  get  far 
in  this  from  the  mere  objects  themselves,  we  may,  from  observing  the 
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mode  and  order  in  which  they  are  presented,  learn  in  what  way,  by 
•what  principles,  that  which  acts  on  us  does  so :  not  by  the  constituents, 
bat  by  the  operations,  of  Nature. 

Are  the  various  '  universes ' — products  of  various  '  mechanisms ' — 
comparable  to  the  various  products  of  the  organs  in  the  body  ? — the 
tissues,  or  secretions,  from  the  one  blood,  but  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  organ  ? 

Seeing  proof  as  merely  in  the  nature  of  thought  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  removes  the  mystery  about  necessary  beliefs, 
and  makes  clear  how  our  necessities  of  thinking  have  no  objective  va- 
lidity.    Men  are  so  led  by  the  notion  that  what  is  '  proved '  to  them  is 
true  ;  only  because  they  do  not  see  what  it  means.     What  we  must 
think  is  merely  the  ultimate  dynamical  result  of  the  sum  of  all  our 
ideas :  we  have  a  latent  notion  that  a  thing  could  not  seem  in  a  certain 
way  to  us  if  it  were  not  truly  so.     Could  we  expressly  prove  a  rod  not 
to  be  bent  in  water  ?  would  not  all  tests  experimentally  fail,  because 
all  measurements  would  be  subject  to  the  same  appearance  ?     We  hold 
that  it  is  merely  appearance  altered,  to  escape  the  hypotheses  we  should 
else  be  compelled  to  make. 

In  the  Baconian  philosophy  we  have  another  instance  of  anticipation 
suppressed.     That  is  a  suppression  of  the  old  idea  of  Nature  conforming 
to  the  laws  of  thought,  which  is  restored  when  it  is  found  that  these 
things  are  phenomena.    Phenomena,   of  course,  must  so  conform.    The 
old  view  was  wrong,  by  not  knowing  that  this  is  phenomenon :  this  im- 
perfection is  removed,  then  it  is  restored.     So  this  aspect  of  Science, 
dependent  on  observation  alone,  and  not  conformed  to  thought,  is  theory. 
In  mathematics  alone  is  man's  true  attitude  to  Nature  maintained — 
the  phenomenon  conformed  to  laws  of  thought.     For  this,  must  the 
laws  of  thought  be  formed  into  the  '  calculus  '  ? 

Our  thought  has  authority  over  that  which  is  to  us,  but  not  over  that 
which  is :  of  old  the  two  were  confounded,  now  they  are  distinguished. 
It  is  striking  how  far  the  laws  of  thought  often  are  from  being  such  as 
we  should  think :  how  opposite  to  any  results  of  mere  common  sense 
[as  seen  in  mathematics]. 

Thinking  of  Nature  as  first  active,  then  suppressing  this  view  for  that 
which  sees  her  as  merely  inert,  is  anticipation  and  theory ;  but  the  pro- 
cess from  anticipation  to  interpretation  is  but  a  turning  round  :  this  '  in- 
ertness '  is  found  to  be  but  appearance.  Is  this  ever  the  relation  of 
theory :  introducing  hypotheses  as  existing,  which  are  due  to  our  own 
state  ? 

Not  wholly  so :  in  astronomy,  the  appearances  are,  to  some  extent, 
due  to  motions  apart  from  us  ;  and  it  was  these  which  perplexed  men, 
and  rendered  the  recognition  of  their  own  state  more  difficult. 

IS  not  this  a  just  parallel  between  Science,  as  a  whole,  and  astro- 
nomy: viz.,  the  motions  of  the  planets  prevented  men  from  believing 
the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  is  it  not  our  idea  of  true  life  in  the  or- 
ganic world  that  prevents  the  inference  of  man's  deadness,  instead  of 
Nature's  ?     If  there  be  that  'life '  truly  there,  then  we  cannot  affirm 
man's  deadness  as  the  cause  of  the  character  of  the  perceived  ;  it  is  not 
universal. 
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I  have  had  these  thoughts : — how  all  change  whatever  may  be  sub- 
jective— i.  e.  to  man,  or  humanity — and  not,  therefore,  truly  external, 
as  we  feel  it  to  be.     It  arose,  in  part,  from  thinking  how  astronomy 
makes  an  externally-perceived  motion  subjective  to  man  (or  at  any  rate 
is  a  step  towards  making  it  subjective).     I  observed  how  we  have  no 
evidence  for  any  motion  external  to  us,  but  just  that  perception  which 
we  have  for  motion  in  the  heavens  :  therefore,  why  may  not  all  motion 
— i.  e.,  all  change — truly  be  subjective  ?     Then  I  thought  of  the  logical 
disproof  of  the  possibility  of  motion,  which  cannot  be  answered  ;  and 
whether  it  may  not  truly  be  that  the  cause  of  all  perception  of  motion 
must  be  only  to  our  consciousness,   and   not  apart  from   man;    i.  e., 
motion  be  perceived,  and  yet  not  be  ? 

And  then,  again,  I  generalized  this  to  change,  altogether ;  whether 
all  change  be  net  subjective,  in  the  same  way ;  i.  e.,  due  to  change  only 
in  man  ?  For  motion,  and  all  change,  may  be  clearly  paralleled :  mo- 
tion is  but  change  in  place ;  all  change  is  change  in  form.  As 
man,  therefore,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  place,  perceives  mo- 
tion as  external,  so,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  form,  it  is  clear 
he  might  perceive  change  in  form  as  external.  Again :  think  how  the 
eternal,  the  absolute,  does  not  change  ;  how  the  essence  of  time  is  change, 
or  succession:  if  Being  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no  change  but  that 
which  is  phenomenal. 

And  then  I  thought  of  dreams,  and  spectral  illusions.     It  cannot  be 

a  true  philosophy  which  leaves  them  as  exceptions  and  anomalies  :  they 

have  to  be  brought  in  and  unified  with  all  other  things : — suppose  they 

should  be  found  the  great  guides  and  standards  by  which  to  explain  all  ? 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  the  instinct  finds  in  them  than  our 

Science  does  ;  how  the  early  races  of  men,  and  '  sacred  '  literatures, 

dwell  on  them. 

In  dreams  and  illusions  we  are  conscious  of  changes,  as  external  to  us, 
which  are  due  to  subjective  changes  wholly.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance 
in  point.  From  subjective  change  we  are  conscious  of  external  changes, 
while  there  ia  no  such  external  change. 

But  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  dreams  and  illusions  and 
our  perceptions  of  genuine  phenomena ;  for  one  is  {due  to  subjective 
changes  in  ourselves,  the  other  not.     Still,  we  know  positively  subject- 
ive change  as  a  cause  of  '  consciousness  '  of  external  changes,  and  it  ia 
the  only  cause  of  such  consciousness  that  we  do  '  know  ' ;  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  perception,  it  is  the  only  solid  standing  point.     In 
dreams,  our  consciousness  of  external  changes  is  from  subjective  changes 
in  our  individual  selves,  unshared  by  any  others,  and  not  lasting  even 
to  ourselves  [save,  perhaps,  in  madness].     Suppose  the  perception  of 
genuine  phenomena  were  due  also  to  subjective  changes — but  to  such  in 
man,  or  affecting  all  ? 

In  a  word  :  subjective  change,  affecting  man  as  a  whole,  is  the  cause 
of  our  perception  of  external  changes ;  i.  e.,  of  course,  of  Nature  i^hese, 
therefore,  being  not  dependent  on  our  individual  selves,  not  ceasing  to 
be  perceived,  produce  a  permanent,  instead  of  a  temporary,  conviction 
of  reality.     They  have  all  the  properties  of  a  dream,  and  yet  are  not 
such  to  us.     Man  is  dreaming,  is  under  subjective  illusion ;  that  is  all. 
Even  so  can  we  conceive  of  our  individual  dreams  being  real  percep- 
tions of  phenomena  to  some  subordinate  and  contained  individualities  ? 
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Thus  dreams  are  co-ordinated,  and  united  with  experience  :  they  might 
have  been  foretold.  The  perception  of  such  changes,  and  inert  pheno- 
mena, can  have  only  a  subjective  cause. 

Again  :  dreams  probably  repeat  to  us  only  what  we  have  before  had 
experience  of.     They  are  not  genuine  ;  yet  they  re-present  images  of 
genuine  things,  variously  modified.     So  must  it  not  be  with  man's 
'  dream '  ? — must  not  the  phenomena  of  it  represent  realities  ;  be  im- 
ages of  them,  however  modified  ?     And  this  is  the  true  relation  of  phe- 
nomena to  the  absolute;  viz.,  as  dream-existences  are  to  genuine  phe- 
nomena. 

The  change  in  man  is  not  such  as  the  perceived  :  it  therefore  may  be 
that  which  can  be,  while  the  perceived  is  such  as  cannot  be  ;  thus,  re- 
latively, the  earth's  motion  can  be,  but  the  perceived  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens is  impossible.  So  perhaps  change  in  place  (or  motion)  cannot  be ; 
but  some  possible  change  in  man  may  make  him  perceive  change  in 
place.  So  altogether  the  perceived  (physical)  changes  are  not  possible 
to  be ;  but  the  changes  in  man  are  different.  Or  perhaps,  even,  change 
cannot  be ;  so  it  is  not  '  change '  in  man  causes  him  to  perceive  change, 
but  some  other  condition  of  his  causes  perception  of  change  as  external. 
That  would  be  to  place  man  in  time  (of  which  change  is  the  essence)  ; 
BO  there  should  be  time  to  him,  and  yet  not  truly  time ;  only  the  eternal 
existing. 

Illusions  are  a  key  to  perception.  They  are  as  a  looking-glass,  behind 
which  we  can  see — a  bounded  one  ;  the  perception  of  the  genuine  phe- 
nomenon is  like  an  endless  looking-glass  behind  which  we  cannot  get : 
it  is  as  an  individual  and  ceasing  motion  is,  to  to  the  universal  and 
unceasing  motion  in  the  heavens. 

For  we  evidently  do  fail  to  grasp  the  eternal  when  we  try.  We  set 
out  with  some  vague  notion  of  an  '  eternal '  that  is  essentially  different 
from  time,  and  apart  from  duration  ;  we  try  to  think  of  it,  but  it  pal- 
pably eludes  us,  and  we  arrive  merely  at  a  notion  of  all  time.  It  is  a 
disappointment,  the  worst  effect  of  which  is  to  make  us  think  the 
eternal  is  merely  the  everlasting.  To  escape  from  this,  we  should  see 
how  time  is  from  a  condition^  subjective  to  man. 

See  the  distinction  then  between  a  motion  of  a  truly  moving  body,  and 
a  motion  we  think  to  be  because  we  are  moving:  one  is  an  illusion  of 
man's,  the  other  an  illusion  of  our  own :  that  is  why  we  are  so  differ- 
ently affected  by  them.     Can  it  be  thus  : — if  man  is  being  made  alive, 
he  must  have  ever-varying  states  of  consciousness,  which  to  us  must  be 
the  perception  of  changing  phenomena  ?     Then  comes  the  question  : 
why  men's  changing  states  of  consciousness  should  flow  from  man's 
state  ?  and  also  why  these  changing  states  in  us  should  give  us  this 
feeling  we  have  of  existence  in,  and  mutual  action  on,  this  material 
world — especially  our  operation  on  it  ? 

Is  consciousness,  in  this  sense,  the  self—  changing  states  of  it  ? 
Should  we  not  go  far  back,  and  look  on  all  this  as  one  little  link  in 
some  great  chain  ? 

This,  at  any  rate,  seems  clear :  we  ought,  by  the  nature  of  Being,  to  be 
so  impressed  ;  i.  e.,  to  feel  phenomena  to  be. 

Are  not  the  abstract  and  simple  ideas  we  arrive  at  in  philosophy  like 
the  simple  elements  in  chemistry,  in  this  :  that  they  are  not  primary, 
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but  are  from  the  '  compound,'  by  force  ?  Are  they  the  others  plus  force, 
as  it  were — the  compound,  not  '  made  up '  of  them  ?  Is  there  not,  in- 
deed, a  parallel  here  in  chemicity  and  thought  ?  Will  '  ideas '  give  us 
a  key  to  chemical  bodies  ?  Are  not  the  mental  analysts  astray,  like  the 
chemists  ?  and  is  there  not  to  be  a  common  rectification  ? 

Is  not  this  the  chief  rule  in  thinking :  that  thought  should  be  per- 
fectly free;  and  no  conception  be  rejected,  or  judged  as  ridiculous  or 
impossible  or  absurd — that  all  our  former  impressions  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  set  aside,  and  each  thought  stand  absolutely  on  its  own  logical 
merits.  When  an  idea  presents  itself  in  respect  to  any  one  class  of  re- 
lations, we  must  try  it  in  others,  and  see  ;  but,  above  all,  never  force. 

Not  only   is  that  which  we  think  not  authoritative — not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  is  to  be  believed — but,  also,  thoughts  are  to  be 
used  as  symbols',  like  x  and  y  in  mathematics.  It  is  not  to  be  demanded 
that  they  should  1  u  possible  or  conceivable,  but  only  that  they  should 
be  logical,  workable  with — right  in  their  relations.     They  are  not  for 
themselves  ;  but  (like  x  and  y)  are  only  means  for  ends  having  other  re- 
ferences   Thus  reducing  thought  to  a  process  of  symbolism,  might  it  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  mathematics  ? 

The  only  learning  is  finding  out  that  we  do  know ;  that  the  unknown 
is  but  a  form  of  the  known.  If  there  be  no  '  known '  in  the  unknown, 
we  cannot  know  it,  evidently  :  as,  in  an  equation,  there  must  be  a 
'  known  '  element  for  its  solution :  all  the  unknown,  therefore,  is  a  form 
of  the  known. 

Is  it  not  a  right  progress  to  do  consciously  what  is  first  done  uncon- 
sciously ?  i.  e.,  by  choice  or  design,  what  is  first  necessary  or  instinct- 
ive. Think  of  the  application  of  this  to  language :  might  we  not  well 
set  about  consciously  improving  it ;  modifying,  doing  designedly,  what 
has  been  unconsciously  always  done  [e.  g.,  '  eit,'  as  a  termination,  in- 
stead of  'ness,'  and  'ity ';  and  so  on].  Now,  in  this,  would  there  not 
be  violence,  i.  e.  arbitrariness  (i.  e.  sin,  relatively  to  the  case)  ?  But 
still,  is  not  this  a  necessary  stage  of  the  progress ;  right  to  be  passed 
through,  to  attain  thereby  the  higher  conscious  necessity  ?  These  three 
stages  are  necessary  ;  the  middle  ever  has  its  evils,  but  must  be.  The 
law  is  in  it,  but  not  known,  not  fulfilled ;  violated  in  ignorance.  Is 
here  a  history  applicable  universally  to  the  whole  of  man's  progress  ? 

The  suppression  which  constitutes  theory  is  very  simple.  The  thing 
cannot  exist  in  that  way,  when  more  is  added ;  therefore  it  is  set  aside 
altogether. 

And  under  this  misunderstanding  (i.  e.,  in  the  intellectual) — a  con- 
founding of  its  not  being  able  to  be  '  in  that  way,'  and  its  not  being 
able  to  be  at  all.  Thus  with  regard  to  the  question  about  the  ma- 
terial world  :  denying  it  to  have  the  perceived  qualities  appears,  or 
is  first  asserted  as,  tantamount  to  denying  the  world  to  be  at  all. 
This  is  an  instance  of  that  confusing  of  the  question  of  mode  of  ex- 
istence, and  of  existence  itself;  parallel  to  theory  or  suppression. 
Not  that  the  fact  is  such  a  confusing ;  but  that  there  is  the  confusing 
in  the  intellectual  because  the  suppression  must  be;  viz.,  as  image  of 
the  fact.  Thus  one  eees  more  clearly  the  intellectual  law :  first,  a 
truth  in  wrong  mode ;  then  the  mode  found  impossible  ;  then  the 
truth  suppressed,  because  the  mode  was  not  felt  separable  from  it ; 
then  the  truth  restored  in  the  true  mode. 
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So  in  respect  to  man:  first  was  man,  but  in  a  mode  not  fit  ('natural,' 
not  '  spiritual ')  ;  then  the  mode  set  aside,  and,  with  this,  manhood  sup- 
pressed— a  seZ/*-consciousness  introduced ;  in  order  for  the  manhood  to 
be  restored  in  spiritual  mode. 

Can  one  see  in  the  physical — in  '  development ' — this  necessity  ?  or, 
in  the  mental,  why  the  one  must  cease  before  the  other  can  be  ?  I 
think  so ;  dimly.  *  How  could  men  have  found  the  true  relations  of 
the  earth,  except  by  considering  it  stedfast  ?  How  could  an  organ 
rise  to  higher  form,  except  thro'  the  ceasing  of  an  earlier  one  ? 

By  the  fact  of  the  man  of  genius  doing  better  than  he  can  conceive, 
is  shown  clearly  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  by  man  of  more 
than  man  can  conceive.     So  the  work  of  genius  is  truly,  in  one  sense, 
superhuman;  i.  e.,  taking  our  sense  of  'human' — putting  the  self  for 
the  man.     The  truth  is,  '  talent '  is  not  the  human  ;  it  is  in  genius  that 
man  is  seen :  in  it  is  the  self  cast  out.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  true 
Being  of  man — in  the  destruction  of  the  self.     It  is  so  also  in  the  in- 
tellectual sphere. 

Must  there  not  be,  also,  this  twofold  aspect  in  the  spiritual  ?  Is  it 
not  in  the  others  because  it  is  there  ?  Is  it  not  involved  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 

So  men  of  talent  think  genius  '  cannot  be  understood ';  they  think  there 
must  have  been  a  conception  before  the  work.     Even  so  do  we  think  of 
Nature — that  there  must  have  been  a  '  conception'  of  it  beforehand ; 
and  so  we  cannot  understand  it.    It  is  a  '  work  of  genius ';  but  we  take 
the  'talent'  view  of  it,  and  think  it  full  of  '  contrivances.'    Our  studies 
in  Nature  are  like  the  efforts  of  the  man  of  talent  to  understand  the 
work  of  genius :  he  can  see  much  ;  admirable  design,  results  secured, 
but  there  is  something  besides,  which  he  cannot  fathom.     Is  not  this 
partly  the  meaning  of  that  '  unity  of  plan,'  which  is  seen,  and  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  '  design  '  ?     [Is  not  the  work  of  genius,  like 
Nature,  an  union  of  design  and  necessity  ? 

Science,  showing  necessity  in  Nature,  seems  irreligious.     Thus,  too, 
we  see  that  Science  must  show  Nature  necessary ;  not  because  there  is 
such  necessity,  but  it  is  for  interpretation.     The  history  of  Science  is 
thus  deducible.     But  the  'design'  view  must  also  have  been:   man 
must  have  felt  Nature  also  so — he  being  a  'self.' 

The  union  of  two  intellectual  views  is  evidently  the  same  as  under- 
standing that  different  appearances  of  one  object  are  of  the  same. 
"We  have  a  talent-view  of  Nature,  preparing  for  a  genius-view ;  and 
this  order  of  thought  is  deducible  also. 

Either  talent  is  below  '  man,'  or  genius  is  above.  Does  not  man  rise 
from  talent  to  genius  ?  all  men  doing  and  knowing,  consciously  and  ha- 
bitually, that  which  is,  in  truth,  an  interpretation — an  act  of  genius  ? 
Is  not  then  this  « talent,'  which  is,  as  it  were,  at  once  man,  and  yet  be- 
low it,  the  '  Adam '  ? — in  the  form  of  man,  and  yet  not  truly  man  ? 

Do  not  sight  and  touch  answer  to  intellect  and  moral  sense — seeing 
and  feeling?     Is  not  the  strife  between  these  such  as  we  may  suppose 
between  the  two  former  [and  which,  perhaps,  exists  in  childhood]  ? 
We  naturally  suppose  sight  to  vouch  for  the  existence  of  appearances, 
as  we  do  respecting  intellect  for  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.   We 
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have  to  connect  intellect,  and  its  phenomena,  with  the  spiritual ;  as  we 
have  to  connect  sight  and  its  appearances  with  the  phenomenon.  Ap- 
pearances are  appearances  of  the  phenomenon ;  phenomena  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  spiritual.  There  must  be  to  intellect  the  phenomenon  of 
the  spiritual,  as  there  must  be  to  sight  the  '  appearance '  of  the  real. 
How  striking  are  the  words  :  we  '  see '  by  intellect,  we  '  feel '  by  heart, 
or  conscience.  Then  has  not  the  latter  the  same  relation  to  the  former, 
and  the  same  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  sight  and  touch  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  child  feels  the  same  tendency  to  set  sight 
above  touch,  that  we  feel  to  set  intellect  above  conscience  ? 

Observe,  too,  how  universal  touch  is,  how  frequent  blindness :  so  ab- 
sence of  intellect  is  frequent,  but  all  feel. 

Is  there  not  a  similar  strife,  in  the  child,  respecting  sight  and  touch,  as 
in  man  respecting  intellect  and  moral  sense  ? — the  same  tendency  to  put 
sight  above  touch  gradually  corrected  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to 
our  science ;  with  speculation  before,  and  interpretation  at  end  ?  Does 
not  the  child  find,  only  by  such  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  that  feel- 
ing is  the  authority,  and  sight  must  be  explained  thro'  it  ? 

Again :  the  appearances  to  sight  are  many ;  to  touch,  there  is  but 
one.     Does  not  the  child  first  believe  in  the  many  ;  afterwards  identity- 
ing  the  sight-objects  as  appearances  of  the  one  touch-object  ?     How 
can  he,  without  long  learning  and  much  difficulty,  give  up  the  many 
which  he  sees,  and  believe  only  the  one  ? 

Does  he  not  go  thro'  a  process,  respecting  the  sight-appearances,  an- 
swering to  our  science  of  phenomena,  and  find  that  they  are  appear- 
ances of  that  which  he  feels,  as  we  find  phenomena  are  of  that  which 
we  '  feel ' :  and  then,  first,  the  touch  or  feeling  rises  to  its  true  mean- 
ing ?  As,  by  the  interpretation  of  Science  our  feeling  of  the  spirit- 
ual first  is  interpreted  ? 

Without  sight,  touch  were  most  imperfect ;  it  would  not  be  the  true 
sense,  nor  convey  true  knowledge ;  so  is  intellect  necessary  for  the  true 
fulfilment  and  meaning  of  the  moral  sense. 

Is  not  the  history  of  childhood  given  us  in  this  history  of  man  ? — 
When  the  child  has  thus  interpreted  sight  into  its  relation  with  touch, 
is  he  not  prepared,  intellectually,  to  begin  to  speak  ?  then  words  have 
meaning,  as  expressing  objects  which  are  distinctly  apprehended. 

Does  not  that  interpretation  involve  '  self-consciousness '  ? — only  by  a 
reference  to  self,  and  allowance  for  it,  can  it  be  accomplished  ?  Per- 
haps animals  never  thus  interpret. 

Is  not  all  interpretation  an  interpretation  of  one  thing  in,  or  into,  its 
relation  to  something  else — a  uniting  of  separates  ?  Is  this  twofold  re- 
lation involved  in  the  spiritual ;  as  by  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 
In  touch  we  are  '  active ':  the  exertion,  the  individuality,  the  life  or 
'  self,'  are  in  it ;  so  the  conscience  is  the  active — the  man ;  intellect, 
like  sight,  is  passive.  But  is  there  not  also  a  '  self  even  in  conscience  ? 
is  not  even  it  to  be  developed  and  superseded  ?  As  '  force,'  or  inertia, 
(negation)  is  in  touch,  so  is  not  a  '  negation '  (that  of  duty) — still  of 
self — in  conscience  ? 

Does  not  this  interpretation  of  Science — involving  the  conception  of 
death — still  land  us  in  a  negative  result ;  still  need  again  to  be  sup- 
pressed ? 
Sight  has  passiveness  in  it ;  touch  has  force — both  negatives.     Again : 
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intellect    has    passiveness    in   it   (and  inertness,  also,   in  the  object). 
Has   not  conscience,  also,  a  negation  in  it ;  an  element  of  self-action 
— of  ought  —  still  of  force?     'Self   is  in   consciousness,   as  it  is  in 
touch  :  and,  as  touch  makes  us  believe  inertness,  or  materialness,  so  does 
not  conscience  also  mislead — has  it  not  a  self  in  it  ?     [Do  we  not  see  it 
in  our  ideas  of  justice,  revenge,  &c.  ?] 

Are  the  many  appearances  from  one  phenomenon  parallel  to  the  many 
'  selves' — i.  e.,  individual,  self-conscious  men — from  the  one  man  ?  Is 
it  not  truly  the  same  necessity  of  the  many  from  the  one,  and  of  and  in 
the  one  ?  Observe  :  in  each  case  it  is  many  to  us — many  to  conscious- 
ness ;  so  must  it  not  be  many  '  phenomena '  to  '  self  of  the  one  '  man '  ? 
So  the  self  is  one,  and  yet  must  be  many  such  (phenomenal)  men. 

All  the  work  of  man  has  been,  thus,  to  learn  that  'feeling'  has  au- 
thority over  '  seeing ' ;  i.  e.,  on  the  same  level,  as  it  were  :  for,  from 
another  point  of  view,  '  seeing ' — i.  e.  reason  (intellect) — ha,-  authority 
over  feeling;  viz.,  over  sensuous  feeling.  This  is  the  very  point  of  the 
argument:  the  authority  of  reason  over  sense.  These  are,  indeed,  com- 
plements ;  the  same  thing  taken  both  ways.  First,  feeling  over  seeing 
(viz.  in  respect  to  sense)  ;  then,  seeing  over  feeling  ;  viz.,  intellect  over 
sense  (science) ;  then  feeling  (conscience,  or  moral  '  sense ')  over  intel- 
lect. Is  there  not  to  be  another  'seeing'  over  that  feeling  also— the 
true  consciousness  ? 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize  a  fact  which  shall  give  all  our 
impressions,  account  for  and  show  necessary  all  'views,'  according  to 
the  position  from  which  it  is  regarded.     Thus,  in  respect  to  religion : 
the  fact  must  be  such,  as,  from  man's  nature  and  mode  of  viewing  it, 
to  give  the  presentation  of  *  probation,'  and  the  '  appearance '  of  ever- 
lasting punishment.     All  have  to  be  interpreted  into  one  fact,  which 
must  rightly  cause  such  impressions  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
beholders.     From  the  total  of  man's  intellectual  impressions  has  to  be 
learnt  Hie  fact,  and  man's  relations  and  condition:  all  these  'relations' 
of  man  also  having  to  be  accounted  for,  and  shown  necessary.     When 
this  is  perfectly  done  for  all  views,  then  the  fact  will  be  completely 
grasped. 

So,  again,  we  must  see  this  (religious)  fact  as  involving  '  destruction,' 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  consciousness  [this  indeed  is  necessary,  from  the 
confounding  of  consciousness  and  se//-consciousness].  Also,  must  it  not 
show  all  the  superstitions  of  the  world — all  idolatries,  &c.  ?  from  that 
view  there  must  be  that  appearance.  All  ihe  wrongness  seen  to  be 
thro'  the  relation;  all  right  for  that  relation. 

Also,  this  must  show  science :  how,  from  a  certain  necessary  point  of 
view,  there  must  be  that  impression  also — that '  appearance  '  believed  to 
be  the  fact.  Science  is  so  deducible :  the  fact  being  necessary,  being  also 
one,  or  eternal,  from  the  feeling  of  inertness  Science  necessarily  follows 
[viz.,  cause  and  effect,  changes  of  form  only,  &c.]  So  all  human 
history  is  seen  to  be  right. 

The  physical  seeing  is  interpreted  into  agreement  and  oneness  with 
touch  by  consideration  of  our  relations ;  then  the  moral  '  touch '  is  in- 
terpreted into  agreement  with  reason  by  consideration  of  our  being. 

Does  not  the  child  gradually  learn  to  understand  that  sight  means 
external  things ;  and  then  has  it  not,  from  sight  and  touch,  a  sort  of 
two  worlds?  even  as  we  have  two — a  physical  and  a  spiritual — known 
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by  different  faculties.  It  first  distinguishes  clearly,  and  establishes  and 
maintains  both ;  and  has  arguments  with  itself,  from  which  it  concludes 
that  the  sight-world  must  be  as  it  perceives  it,  and  that  there  is  a 
touch- world  too — doubtless  it  does  even  as  we  do. 

Observe  now,  respecting  the  physical  and  the  spiritual : — give  up  the 
physical,  reduce  it  all  to  states  of  consciousness,  and  we  leave  the 
man  entirely  unaffected ;  nothing  is  lost  of  us :  but  take  away  the 
spiritual,  and  the  manhood  is  destroyed. 

Then  the  two  are  united  ;  feeling  takes  its  place  :— is  not  this  faith  ? 
Thus  is  not  mysticism  embraced — the  assertion  of  that  power  to  know  ? 
It  must  be  asserted,  suppressed,  interpreted.  Mysticism,  or  the  asser- 
tion of  the  authority  of  feeling,  fails,  because  of  the  wrongness  of  the 
conception ;  because  the  existence  of  a  physical  (or  intellect-world)  is 
maintained,  as  besides,  or  separate.  Even  as  the  authority  of  a  touch- 
world  would  be  wrongly  asserted  by  one  maintaining  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  appearances  (or  a  sight- world). 

'  Actualism '  is  but  the  assertion  that  all  the  faculties  deal  with  one 
object,  as  all  the  senses  do  ;  but  even  as  this  last,  though  right  and  ne- 
cessary, gives  a  false  result  as  affirming  the  existence  of  the  phcnom- 
enan,  so  '  Actualism '  also,  perhaps,  gives  a  false  result,  as  affirming 
the  existence  of  that  which  may  not  be  the  true  existence,  save  to 
the  creature.  In  our  relation  of  intellect  and  faith  may  be  found  the 
cause  and  necessity  of  our  twofold  relation  to  phenomena  by  sight 
and  touch ;  and  the  whole  history  of  thought  interpreted  as  a  process 
of  identifying  the  object  of  intellect  and  faith  (as  of  sight  and  touch). 
Faith  gives  us  the  '  actual '  as  it  is,  even  as  touch  the  phenomenal- 

A  touch- world  could  hardly  be  maintained  except  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  its  object  with  that  of  sight — knowing  the  '  appearances '  as 
appearances  of  it :  so  can  the  object  of  faith  only  be  affirmed,  or  rightly 
known,  by  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  (objects  of  intellect)  as 
phenomena  of  it.     Only  so  can  we  understand  what  it  is  ;  only  so  study 
or  learn  it.     It  is  by  sight;  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  object  of  touch, 
altho'  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  sight ;  so  by  intellect  we  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  of  faith,  altho'  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  intellect. 
In  respect  both  to  sight  and  intellect,  we  have  to  interpret  their  '  re- 
sults '  by  consideration  of  man  ;  and  especially  to  recognize  defect  in 
our  apprehension ;  as  in  respect  to  our  sight,  so  with  regard  to  intel- 
lect, not  only  is  the  object  more  than  we  see,  but  also  our  seeing  is  a 
fact  of  special  kind. 

Now  a  child  thinking  appearances  to  sight  to  be  existences  in  them- 
selves— not  identified  with  the  object  of  touch — might  observe,  and 
classify,  and  trace  connection  ;  might  indeed  have  a  science  of  appear- 
ances, for  which  experience  would  furnish  sufficient  bases  and  data :  the 
phenomena  could  be  predicted,  and  according  to  rational  laws.     And 
yet  they  would  be  in  themselves  arbitrary ;  why  they  should  be  such 
and  no  other  could  not  be  accounted  for ;  the  connection  between  them- 
selves would  be  traceable,  but  their  own  necessity  and  origin  would  be 
hidden.     But  when  known  as  appearances  of  the  object  of  touch,  then 
their  source  and  origin  would  be  known ;  and  it  would  be  seen  why 
they  must  appear  and  be  such  as  they  are. 

Even  so  is  our  Science.     Taking  phenomena  as  existences  by  them- 
selves we  can  trace  their  relations  and  rational  connections,  but  cannot 
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see  their  origin  or  necessity :  we  cannot  account  for  them,  or  say  why 
they  should  be  so  [e.  g.,  we  know  the  laws  of  electricity,  but  cannot  1 
say  why  we  must  perceive  it].     Our  science  of  phenomena  is  exactly 
such  as  would  be  an  empirical  science  of  '  appearances ':  we  cannot,  of 
course,  find  the  necessity  of  one  phenomenon  in  other  phenomena,  even 
as  we  cannot  find  the  necessity  of  one  appearance  in  other  appearances  ; 
but  only  the  necessity  of  phenomena  in  the  fact  (object  of  faith),  as  of 
appearances  in  the  phenomenon  (object  of  touch). 

Men's  instinct,  that  th«y  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  phenomena,  is 
right  ;  they  can,  if  they  will  connect  them  aright  with  the  fact.  We 
can  conceive  a  child  trying  to  see  a  necessity  in  appearances,  without 
understanding  touch,  and  failing  in  the  same  way.  If  he  did  not, 
indeed,  how  could  he  associate  the  appearances  and  the  thing,  as  he 
does,  and  understand  the  necessity  of  the  appearances  ?  i.  e.,  if  he 
had  not  first  tried  to  see  it,  and  failed  ?  Thus  he  first  has  a  '  science 
of  appearances,'  then  interprets  ;  and  the  interpretation  must  come  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  '  science,'  after  giving  up  the  attempt  to  show 
the  necessity.  So  now,  in  respect  to  the  'actual':  the  old  attempt 
to  show  the  phenomenal  necessary  may  be  achieved ;  connect  it  with 
the  fact,  and  it  is  done. 

The  intellect-object,  or  objects,  can  be  shown  necessary  when  seen  in  a 
right  relation  to  the  faith-object;  but  that  '  faith -object '  may  still  need 
to  be  shown  in  relation  to  another  object  still ;  even  as  the  touch-object 
does. 

Now  do  we  not  see  even  into  the  meaning  of  our  action ;  i.  e.,  our 
consciousness  of  acting  on,  and  altering,  the  phenomenon  ?  Observe  : 
by  altering  our  position  we  alter  the  appearances  of  things ;  so  (if  ^e 
believed  appearances  to  be  existences)  there  would  be  a  consciousness  of 
of  altering  existence,  when  only  altering  our  own  position.  We  change 
our  position,  and  there  is  an  external  change  to  us  ;  but  we  have  altered 
nothing  external :  even  so  there  is  a  phenomenon  to  us,  we  '  alter  our 
state,'  and  there  is  another  phenomenon ;  but  nothing  external  is  al- 
tered. Thus,  if  we  believed  appearances  to  exist  externally,  we  must, 
when  moving,  believe  we  alter  something  external ;  so,  if  feeling  pheno- 
mena as  existing  apart,  we  must  believe  we  alter  something  apart — alter 
that  which  is.  But,  in  truth,  since  that  which  is  cannot  change,  does 
not  the  very  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  changing  things  prove  those 
things  to  have  no  true  existence  ? 

But  then,  what  is  our  action  ?     How,  in  it,  do  we  alter  ourselves,  or 
alter  our  relation  to  the  fact  ?     Is  it  not  thus  :  that  the  self-act  can 
only  be  self-operative  ?     Has  not  man  action  only  within,  or  on,  him- 
self; even  as  he  has  only  consciousness  within,  or  of  his  own  states? 
and,  in  pointing  out  that  in  our  action  we  only  alter  our  own  condition, 
is  there  not  a  parallel  to  the  argument  that  man's  consciousness  can  be 
only  of  his  own  state  ?     Our  feeling  action  on  things,  apart  from  us,  is 
like  our  feeling  that  the  things  we  perceive  are  apart  from  us.     This 
nature  of  our  action  is  necessary,  deducible  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  self  al- 
together.    Then,  from  the  changes  our  action  produces  in  phenomena, 
have  we  not  to  learn  the  changes  in  our  own  state  ?     Also,  what  mean 
the  constant  changes  of  phenomena  in  whjch  we  are  passive  ?     Does  it 
not  show  change  in  man — not  our  doing  ?    From  the  '  course  of  Nature ' 
must  we  not  learn  man's  changes  ? 
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Of  course,  by  every  one  of  our  '  faculties,'  we  must  be  related  to  that 
Which  is :  there  is  nothing  else  to  which  we  can  be  related  (altho'  we 
may  not  be  consciously  so).     One  error  of  ours  has  been  to  suppose  that 
the  different  '  faculties  '  have  different  '  existences '  with  which  they  are 
connected,   instead  of  understanding  that  the  one  'existence'  is  pre- 
sented differently  to  different  faculties  ;  that  the  cause  of  the  difference 
to  our  consciousness  is  not  in  that  which  is,  but  in  our  faculty.     Not 
more  unlike  is  the  spiritual  which  we  'feel,'  and  the  physical  we  intel- 
lectually '  see,'  than  the  colors  we  '  see,'  and  the  solidity  we  '  touch.' 
So  diverse  are  these,  that  we  have  had  to  deny  color  altogether  of  the 
object,  and  attribute  it  to  man.     And  surely  this  is  right :  that  which 
is  to  the  '  seeing '  is  subjective :  the  phenomenon  is  such  as  it  is  to  the 
touch;  so  the  fact  is  such  as  it  is  to  'faith,'  not  as  to  intellect;  that 
which  'intellect '  feels  is  subjective. 

Yet  observe :  to  touch  is  the  inertness,  also  the  in-space-ness ;  the 
negative  element  is  emphatically  to  touch.     We  have  seen  that  sight  is 
better  than  touch ;  it  has  a  greater  truth,  only  suppressed  for  interpret- 
ation.    So  is  there  not,  in  some  sense,  more  truth  in  that  which  is  to 
intellect  than  that  which  is  to  conscience  ? — is  not  that  also  suppressed 
only  for  interpretation  ?     Is  not  the  self- — the  negation — especially  in 
the  latter  ?     So  the  theoretical  has  a  Tightness,  and  prefigures  the  true. 
Thus  the  epicycles  expressed  true  motions,  but  in  wrong  mode ;  they 
had  to  be  denied,  in  order  to  be  seen  aright  [as  it  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  where  and  what  they  truly  are,  to  other  relations].     The 
'seeing,'  in  every  case,  is  theory. 

That  which  is  of  course  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  experience.    So  sense 
and  intellect,  which  do  not  consciously  deal  with  that  which  is,  must 
still  represent  it ;  must  be  modified  presentments  of  it ;  must  be  from 
it,  and  only  so.     Now  here  is  the  reason,  the  j  ustification  and  necessity, 
of  the  conviction  that  that  which  sense  or  intellect  perceives  must  be ; 
that  '  perception '  involves  the  existence  of  that  which  is  '  perceived.' 
This  is  only  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  that  which  is  must  be 
the  cause  of  all  perception :  all  the  error  is  in  not  regarding  the  modi- 
fications of  the  mode  of  our  consciousness. 

With  regard  to  thinking :  one  great  point  is  to  be  content  to  use  un- 
meaning terms  as  instruments  (like  x  and  y  in  mathematics)  ;  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  thought  deals  with  the  reality.     The  only  point  is  to 
keep  the  relations  right — as  in  mathematics.     Thought  must  be  logical, 
but  it  need  not  conform  to  any  '  existence.'     Our  plan  has  been,  as  if  a 
mathematician,   when  he  came  to  an   absurd  quantity,   should  have 
altered  it,  to  make  it  possible.     We  have  'altered*  our  thoughts,  to 
make  them  agree  with  what  we  thought  was  fact.     [Was  not  the  same 
thing  done  in  mathematics,  before  men  knew  that  the  only  point  to  at- 
tend to  was  the  relations  ?] 

'  Appearances '  cease  ;  the  object  of  touch  is  permanent.  So  a  child 
might  compare  the  two  ;  might  say  '  these  appearances  which  cease  can- 
not be ' :  true — but  they  may  be  the  appearances  of  that  which  is. 

Is  it  not  that  an  existence  which  does  not  cease  must  be  the  cause  of 

that  which  intermits — be  the  cause  of  its  appearing  ? 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal :  physical  things 
pass  away ;  they  cannot    be  ;   true — but  they  are  phenomena  of  that 
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which  is.  There  must  be  some  essential,  unceasing,  or  unchanging  fact, 
or  'being,'  which  causes  us  to  perceive  the  passing  things  of  Nature. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  '  matter':  it  is  supposed  for  that 
unchanging  'being'  which  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  all  physical 
things — which  are  '  forms  '  of  it.  Those  who  hold  matter  have  granted 
the  whole  position  of  Actualism.  All  the  'mysticism'  of  it,  the  un- 
changing in  the  changing,  &c.,  is  implied  in  it.  Must  not  matter,  thus, 
be  the  '  phenomenon  '  ? — an  unchanging  '  substratum '  is  that  which  is 
necessarily  to  be  perceived  by  us  intellectually. 

Might  it  be  thus :  intellect  demands  'matter*  as  the  substratum  of 
the  universe  ;  man  demands  spirit.  So,  in  intellect,  is  the  subjective 
element  by  our  impression  of  '  negation  '  as  '  being '  ? 

The  common-sense  philosophy,  affirming  that  we  are   '  conscious  ' 
of  objects — physical  things — truly  affirms  that  these  objects  are  things 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  [that  they  '  exist  in  a  mind,'  in  truth].     It 
lays  the  entire  basis  of  the  spirituality  of  Nature ;  for  these  physical 
things  are  things  that  we  are  conscious  of,  but  we,  as  self-conscious, 
cannot  be  conscious  of  that  which  truly  is.     We  are  now  conscious  of 
things  that  are  not ;  our  consciousness,  even  now,  is  altruistic  ;  but  it  is 
not  true.     It  is  to  become  true,  but  not  cease  to  be  altruistic ;  its  na- 
ture is  to  be  so. 

In  mathematics,  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  the  symbols  have  re- 
ierence  to  real  quantities ;  are  derived  from  them,  and  are  used  solely 
with  reference  to  them,  and  to  elicit  results  true  of  them.    Yet  this  re- 
lation is  disregarded  in  the  working :  whether  the  particular  symbols 
have  any  meaning  in  that  respect,  or  possibility  of  one,  is  not  the 
question.     Even  so  with  thought :  its  origin  and  object  have  reference 
to  the  actual.    Yet  it  is  not  to  be  constantly  referred  to  it ;  it  is  to 
be  logical,  no  matter  whether  particular  conceptions  can  be  '  translated.' 
Thoughts  are  symbols,  and  must  be  used  by  the  rules  of  symbols. 

How  clear  it  is  that  we  can  make  any  mode  of  thought  like  the  ma- 
thematical— as  certain  and  as  complete — simply  by  making  it  subject- 
ive ;  by  dissociating  it  from  phenomena.  The  demand  is,  that  we  find 
out  the  right  way  to  do  this :  so  to  get  the  subjective  elements  in  right 
relation  to  the  phenomena  that  the  results  of  the  subjective  processes 
shall  be  phenomenally  true. 

Surely  phenomenon  and  negation  (or  not-being)  are  one.  Phenomenon 
must  be  negation ;  its  '  property '  is  not- to-be :  but  only  not-being  can 
not-be.     Clearly  the  phenomenon  must  be  '  matter ';  and  matter  not  so 
much  is  not,  as  it  is  negation — by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  phenomenon 
it  is  so.     Matter  is  not-being :  it  is  (as  phenomenon)  by  us ;  i.  e.,  we 
introduce  not-being.     Thus  our  material  body  is  the  '  negation';  it  is 
the  '  not-being '  (defect)  in  man ;  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  pheno- 
menon, or  not-being,  because  the  being  of  man  is  part  of  the  Being  of 
the  universe.     So  man's  'body'  should  be  'part  of  Nature,'  as  it  is. 

Man  is  partly  being  and  partly  not-being ;  partly  one  with  the  phe- 
nomenon (or  not-being),  viz.,  by  his  body.  Here  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  The  body  is  the  '  negation,'  it  has  the  '  property ' 
of  not-being ;  and  we  feel  this  to  be  the  self.  It  is  identified  with  us, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  it — conscious  of  negation.  Thus  '  matter '  is 
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the  superadded  negation  to  man ;  by  it  he  is  limited ;  and  so  he  thinks 
that  by  his  '  death '  he  shall  rise  above  it.  The  '  body,'  with  its  parts 
and  organs,  is  essential  to  this  human  life,  because  this  life  has  that  de- 
fect in  it :  hence  the  idea  of  increased  power,  higher  life,  by  leaving  it. 
Here  is  an 'anticipation,' justified  and  interpreted.  Must  not  an  in- 
ferior, or  lower,  differ  from  a  superior  by  defect  ? — then,  clearly,  this 
life",  lower  by  materialness,  must  be  by  the  addition  of  a  minus. 

If  one  could  rightly  understand  this  mental  life,  might  one  not  be 
able  to  foretell,  from  the  history  of  any  idea  or  view,  or  science,  what 
its  result  must  be  ?  If  we  could  but  apprehend  the  relations  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  been,  could  we  not  say  what  must  follow  ? 

Were  it  not  beautiful  to  see  the  absolute  redemption,  as  an  instance  ? 
first  asserted  as  the  phenomenon,  then  suppressed,  then  restored  as 
the  actual  (the  phenomenon  put  in  its  right  place)  :  and  this  not  al- 
though it  is  a  revelation,  but  rather  because  it  is  so :  for  are  not  all 
'  instincts  '  revelations  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  the  '  revelations '  that 
have  to  be  suppressed  and  restored  ? 

When  we  cannot  sec  the  truth  of  anything  [e.  g.,  how  prayer  can 
be  right],  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry;  neither  force  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, nor  simply  reject ;  but  say,  '  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  I  see  the  Tightness  of  that,  and  must  go  on.'  So  indeed  it  is  with 
every  opinion.  None  are  '  false ':  of  all,  if  we  see  truly,  we  must  be 
able  to  say,  '  I  see  the  Tightness  of  that.'  Till  then,  we  do  not  under- 
stand :  we  must  see  every  phenomenon  necessary. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  of  old,  and  at  first,  men  naturally  ex- 
plained Nature  by  Tightness — propriety  :  e.  g.,  fire  ascends  to  the  place 
of  fire,  clouds  belong  to  the  air,  earth  goes  to  earth.  This  'Tightness' 
satisfied  the  mind,  and  furnished  a  reason.  Now  we  demand  a  mecha- 
nical cause :  this  is  our  Science,  and  it  satisfies  us ;  but  how  can  it  more 
permanently  satisfy  than  the  other  ? 

The  l  design '  idea  tries  to  fill  up  the  vacancy :  here  is  the  necessity 
for  that  idea,  else  were  a  'vacuum.'  The  thought  of  a  vacuum  ac- 
counts for  the  mental  processes ;  and  especially  for  hypotheses. 
It  is  interesting  to  bring  these  into  relation  :  we  have  but  substituted 
one  mode  of  our  own  feeling  for  another.  The  notion  of  mechanical  ne- 
cessity is  subjective,  even  as  the  other  was :  the  latter  certainly  has  no 
preference  over  the  former ;  it  merely  satisfies  for  a  time  by  its  relation 
to  our  consciousness.  But  put  them  together,  and  we  see  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  necessity  of  them.  Ours  is  essentially  '  necessity.'  So, 
first  Tightness,  now  necessity  =  necessary  Tightness,  or  holiness  j  that 
is  the  spirituality  of  the  '  actual.' 

The  «  Design  '  idea  is  only  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual :  it 
is  the  theoretical  or  observational  view ;  viz.,  that  which  observing  the 
phenomenal,  attributes  its  properties  to  the  actual.  We  infer  '  design ' 
in  creation  thro'  failing  to  recognize  that  God  is  not  like  us  ;  i.  e.,  is  not 
such  a  self.  This  arises  from  our  not  seeing  that  we  are  not — that  our 
'self  is  defeqt :  because,  in  so  far  as  Being  (i.  e.  God)  is  not  the  same 
as  we  are,  we  are  '  not-being ';  i.  e.,  are  defective. 

Physical  constructions  will  not  account  for  mental  phenomena,  nor 
merely  mental  arrangements  for  moral  phenomena :  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  the  physical  and  mental,  and  something  besides—. 
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that  we  must  hold  on  to  those  and  suppose  something  more — but  that 
those  ar  the  phenomena  only ;  not  the  very  fact,  but  only  its  appear- 
ance to  us. 

Is  here  another  three  : — (1)  the  world  is  good,  i.  e.  the  phenomenon ; 
(2)  the  phenomenon  is  bad,  therefore  the  world  is  bad ;  (3)  the  world 
is  truly,  actually,  good ;  the  evilness  is  in  the  phenomenon : — thus  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  is  to  us,  and  what  is.  Man  is  such,  that  the 
good  must  be  felt  as  bad  by  him  (viz.,  thro'  the  self),  even  as  he  is  such 
that  the  stedfast  must  appear  revolving  to  him. 

So  again :  God  is  '  Father.'     This  is  first  supposed  phenomenally,  or 
as  to  us :  then,  seen  phenomenally,  God  is  a  moral  Governor,  and  there- 
fore supposed  actually  so ;  then  we  see  that  this  is  the  phenomenon  of 
God  being  «  actually '  a  Father.     The  '  actual '  fatherhood  necessitates 
the  phenomenon  of  moral  governorship.     This  is  owing  to  the  self  in 
man :  the  idea  of  '  moral  governorship '  is  involved  in  it,  and  can  cease 
to  be  so  only  with  his  deliverance  from  it.     So  this  '  self  in  man  makes 
the  universe  physical  to  him,  and  involves  that  phenomenon  of  revolution, 
which  is  part  of  the  physical  constitution. 

The  art  of  thinking  is  simple  when  we  understand  it,  and  see  that 
thoughts  are  but  symbols,  having  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should  be- 
lieve, or  with  that  which  is.     We  have,  of  course,  necessarily  thought 
and  felt  otherwise ;  but  simply  because  we  have  not  understood.     In 
truth,  as  we  have  seen,  thinking  is  like  mathematics :  a  playing  with 
symbols ;  trivial,  except  for  the  results,  and  the  certainty  that  if  we  go 
according  to  its  laws — mere  symbol  tho'  it  be — the  '  actual '  will  cor- 
respond to  it.     How  much  more  it  becomes  by  being  thus  made  less, 
and  seen  to  deal  only  with  phenomena :  its  value  is  infinitely  greater  ; 
we  may  do  anything,  only  obey  the  laws  of  it — there  is  no  end,  no 
limit.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  life. 

Is  not  this  view  of  thinking,  to  the  one  usually  entertained,  as  is  al- 
gebra to  arithmetic  ? — a  method  of  dealing  generally ;  a  general- 
ization ;  '  dealing  with  processes  rather  than  with  particular  pro- 
blems '  ?  As  that  is  a  theory  of  number,  so  ia  this  a  theory  of 
thinking  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  use  of  the  'negative'  conception  in 
thought,  as  of  the  minus  in  algebra ;  that  it  does  not  mean  any  true 
'  negation  '  at  all,  but  only  a  certain  relation  of  positives — an  opposite- 
ness.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  necessarily  involved  in  the  phenomenal;  i.  e., 
in  such  '  consciousness '  as  ours  ? 

As  by  the  eye  we  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  deceptions — 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  when  we  understand — so  is 
it  with  intellect  also ;  and  to  use  it  rightly  we  must  understand  its  na- 
ture, and  relation  to  '  existence ';  and  employ  constant  aud  habitual 
consideration  and  care ;  and  especially  constant  reference,  in  using  it,  to 
something  else  [as  of  sight  to  touch]. 

And  here  is  another  point  in  the  parallel :  a  use  in  that  which  has 
been  pointed  out  in  reference  to  the  senses — viz.,  the  assurance  they 
give  us  of  the  existence  of  that  which  they  present  to  us.     In  this  the 
intellect  agrees  with  sight ;  it  is  that  very  difficulty^we  are  now  strug- 
gling with — that  intellect  seems,  to  affirm  the  existence  of  that  of  which 
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it  has  the  impression.  Why  have  our  sight  and  intellect  this  common 
property  ?  whence  is  it,  and  what  necessitates  it  ?  This  is  the  question 
of  the  authority  of  '  consciousness  ':  and  surely  ought  to  be  studied  with 
reference  to  sight. 

Does  it  not  mean  that  the  object  does  exist,  if  we  will  consider  our- 
selves in  respect  to  it,  and  remember  the  difference  of  our  impression  ? 
The  '  object '  of  sight  does  exist  (phenomenally)  ;  that  of  intellect  does 
exist  (actually) ;  only  we  must  remember  the  nature  of  sight  and  of  in- 
tellect. Would  this  be  a  good  classification : — 

Sight-objects.      Touch-objects.      Intellect-objects.       Man-objects. 
Appearances.          Realities.  Phenomena.  Actualities. 

1  Kealities,'  [then,  are  not  the  opposite  to  the  'actual,' but  rather  the 
correspondent.  The  opposite  is  phenomena. 

Is  not  the  great  obstacle  to  progress  in  knowledge  our  holding  so  fast 
to  what  we  have  baen  obliged  to  think — our  being  so  rigid  ?     Would 
not  even  less  observation  do,  if  we  were  more  flexible,  more  fluent  to 
Nature  ?     Our  thoughts  are  all  arranged  into  systems  ;  made  up,  where 
imperfect,  by  hypotheses  ;  so  that  we  cannot  alter  any  part  because  it 
makes  a  discord  with  the  rest.     If  we  could  but  remember  that  things 
which  have  been  demonstrated  from  our  premisses  are  not  therefore 
true,  because  the  premisses  (express  or  implied)  may  be  altered — and 
so  would  cling  less  to  the  accustomed  (or  rather  the  assumed) — then  we 
might  progress  faster.     We  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  together,  more 
readily  and  with   understanding,  things  that  are  inconsistent ;  not  as 
affirming  both  true  (as  we  do  very  often  now)  ;  but  recognizing  it  as  a 
right  condition  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  one  to  be  removed  by  pro- 
gress.    So  that  we  should  not  demand  of  a  new  idea  that  it  should  be 
reconcileable  with  all  we  think  true,  but  only  that  it  should  be  the 
right  thing  to  think.     It  is  true  we  can  only  learn  by  observation  ;  but 
so  we  can  learn  only  by  experience ;  and  different  quantities  of  these 
may  suffice  for  the  same  knowledge,  according  as  they  are  used.    Is  not 
our  present  plan  of  observing  that  which  makes  our  observation  of  the 
least  possible  service  ? 

In  Genius,  we  cannot  separate  the  conception  from  the  work :  they 
are  one — the  conception  is  in  the  doing.  In  Talent,  they  are  two  ;  first, 
the  conception  by  itself,  then  the  working  out.  Is  there  not  here  separ- 
ation (multiplicity)  and  unity — separation  and  reunion  ?  First  is  in- 
stinctive oneness  of  conception  and  work  ;  then,  advance-by-fall  into 
the  self-consciousness  of  talent — first  a  conception  and  then  a  working 
out ;  and  lastly,  an  interpretation,  a  oneness  of  conception  and  work,  in- 
cluding the  separation  of  talent  in  its  efieet. 

Is  not  '  theory '  (or  hypothesis)  the  assigning  as  cause  of  the  given 
phenomenon,  or  event,  something  that  is  not  a  fact,  but  merely  inferred  : 
as,  e.  g.,  a  '  material  world '  as  the  cause  of  our  experience. 

So  we  see  a  need  for  the  union  of  more  than  one  sense  or  faculty. 
Thus,  for  impressions  by  sight,  we  must  know  cause  by  touch ;  so  do 
we  not  need  conscience,  to  kuow  by  it  the  cause  of  our  impressions  of 
intellect  ?  I  think  this  can  be  widely  traced — the  meaning  of  « vera 
causa '  in  the  relations  of  our  different  faculties  :  so  the  spiritual 
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world  is  a  known  cause  for  our  experience.  What  we  hare  to  do  is  to 
learn  how  that  known  cause  may  and  must  cause  our  experience,  not 
to  infer  or  invent. 

So  man's  instinct  in  assuming  the  authority  of  his  own  impressions  is 
only  perverted  by  being  used  in  respect  to  intellect,  instead  of  con- 
science. 

But  if  the  touch-sense  does  give  the  feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  has 
authority,  still  is  not  this  insufficient  without  the  sight-sense  ?    So  we 
have  to  explain  the  sight-impressions  by  the  touch-object,  still  we  have 
to  learn  what  the  touch-object  is  by  the  sight-sense.  Both  are  necessary. 
So  we  can  see  why  we  want  both  conscience  and  intellect :  they  are 
complementary ;  neither  will  do  alone ;  what  we  need  to  clearly  recognize 
and  act  upon  is  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  use — one 
giving  us  the  feeling  of  the  fact ;  the  other,  the  '  appearance '  of  it. 
See  how,  from  two  '  senses '  applied  to  one  object,  we  have  the  means 
of  knowing  it,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have.     This  overthrows 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  know ;  which  has  its  source  in  not  seeing 
that  we  can  use  both  intellect  and  conscience  to  learn  by :  and  surely 
the  physical  does  not  differ  more  from  the  spiritual  than  do  appear- 
ances to  sight  from  the  touch-object. 

How  good  it  would  be  if  we  could  thus  (or  in  some  way)  generalize 
the  intellectual  processes  :  get  a  formula  for  the  work  of  the  intellect, 
so  as  to  accomplish  its  operations  in  mass,  as  it  were,  and  arrive  at  in- 
clusive results.     We  should  thus  see,  not  only  that  certain  results  are 
true,  as  now,  but  that  certain  inclusive  results  are ;  making  what  now 
are  the  generalizations  the  particulars — deducing  results  which  before 
have  been  the  result  only  of  long  inductive  processes,  and  foreseeing 
what  issue  certain  enquiries  must  have,  because  that  class  of  enquiries 
have  that  issue.     Strictly,  this  would  be  a  '  transcendental  thinking '  (or 
calculus  in  thought) ;  and,  like  the  transcendental  mathematics,  is  it 
not  based  on  a  sort  of  union  of  opposites  ? — a  rising  to  a  higher  point  of 
view,  in  which  the  old  elements  are  lost,  as  it  were,  and  a  conception 
(which  hardly  is  a  '  conception,'  because  beyond  what  the  intellect,  as 
such,  deals  with)  embodies  several  in  one. 

It  is  surely  as  the  recognition  of  the  solid  is,  in  respect  to  (surface) 
appearances :  it  enables  us  to  know  what  they  must  be — we  can  pre- 
dict them. 

So  keeping  our  eye  on  the  actual,  we  can  know  what  the  '  appearance 
to  intellect '  must  be ;  understanding  how  they  must  be  inert  pro- 
cesses, and  under  what  laws :  that  which  has  been  matter  of  mere  in- 
duction is  made  a  matter  of  necessary  and  rational  presentment  and 
prediction.     It  is  simply  a  bringing  back  of  the  a  priori  methods,  but 
with  the  defect  removed  ;  and  this  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  law. 
So  the  old  speculative  method  was  right ;  and  only  had  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  all  '  instincts '  have.    The  '  inductive '  process  is  essentially 
a  suppression — a  theory :  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
method,  nor  as  possibly  giving  tre  views ;  self  is  essentially  in  it. 
Is  not  what  we  want  a  sort  of  algebra  of  the  intellect  ?  or  formulas 
expressing  the  necessary  and  universal  results  of  thinking,  of  which 
the  terms  may  be  of  any  kind  ?    As  it  were,  given  the  data  for  thought, 
and  the  process  and  end  must  be  such ;  so,  given  the  terms  or  values, 
and  the  process  can  be  inferred  from  the  general  formula. 
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Here  is  an  illustration  of  Talent  and  Genius  by  what  we  know  of 
electricity.     Theory  is  like  tension :  then  what  is  wanted  is  only  a  con- 
ductor ;  not  force  or  power,  but  simply  a  medium.    How  far  does  electric 
tension  illustrat  >  the  case  ?  how  far  is  the  mental  nutrition  like  the 
production  of  such  tension  ?  And  what  is  the  part  of  the  non-conductor, 
on  which  the  tension  depends  ?     Is  the  non-conductor  parallel  to  that 
habit  of  mind  to  which  the  interpreter  (as  '  conductor ')  is  the  excep- 
tion ?     So  people  not  perceiving  the  interpretation  of  a  theory  repre- 
sent the  non-conducting  materials  which  render  electric  tension  possible, 
and  so  render  possible  the  necessary  electric  actions. 

Is  here  any  light  upon  electricity  ? — is  it  not  by  virtue  of  the  non- 
conductors alone  that  it  can  be  ? 

So  that  habit  of  mind  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  value :  without 
it  the  nutrition  (tension  or  theory)  could  not  be.  But  then,  what  oper- 
ation in  the  mental  is  analogous  to  the  producing  of  electricity  in  the 
material  ? 

could  not  but  think  that  every  man  could  work  as  Genius,  if 

willing  to  yield  himself ;  but  he  saw  that  the  individual  could  not  cast 
out  the  self  of  the  race.  Is  not  here  a  new  light  upon  self  ? — for  man 
as  for  the  individual  this  is  the  good  and  the  necessary  thing :  the  pro- 
gress of  man  is  in  having  the  self  cast  out  from  the  race. 

Will  this  idea  of  the  '  self  of  the  race '  show  us  better  what  self  is  ; 
and  what  and  why  it  is  in  individuals  ?     What  is  that  '  self  of  the 
race'  but  man's  conditions  and  ignorance  ?     It  is  not  man's  'being  ' 
— not  the  fact — yet  it  is  felt  as  being  so  ;  yet  the  casting  it  out  is 
knowledge,  and  it  is  only  to  be  cast  out  by  knowledge. 
Cannot  we  see,  thus,  how  man  is  made  more,  and  is  better,  by  the  cast- 
ing out  of  that  the  loss  of  which  he  feels  would  be  the  loss  of  all  ?   Do 
we  not  feel  about  our  self-consciousness  as  an  ignorant  man  feels  about 
the  things  he  believes — feel  it  absurd  to  think  we  could  lose  it  aud  find 
such  loss  a  gain  ?     Our  life  seems  to  be  in  the  self  j  the  ignorant  man's 
knowledge  seems  to  be  in  his  errors. 

In  Talent  and  Genius  (existing  in  the  one  human  mind)  do  we  not 
see  how  the  sexual  difference  is  in  that  which  is  one  ? 

— tho'  indeed,  this  is  evident  everywhere  in  physiology :  is  not  the 
wonder  how  the  sexes  are  separate  ? 

And  in  Genius — in  that  passive  working — the  casting  out  of  the  'self 
of  the  race  (which  is- necessarily  the  result  of  processes  affecting  the 
race — an  effect  of  an  universal  development)  is  there  not,  in  truth,  al- 
truistic life  and  consciousness  ?    The  true  '  human '  work  and  life — even 
in  the  phenomenal — is  such. 

Is  there  not,  in  the  history  of  Science,  this  twofoldness  of  self-true 
and  man-true  ?  Is  not  the  phenomenal  the  self-true  ?  Is  the  first  spec- 
ulative period  a  form  of  the  ??<a«-knowledge,  but  imperfect ;  this  in- 
stinctive man-knowledge,  suppressed  for  experimental  self-knowing ; 
then  for  interpretative  man-knowing  ? 

Is  here  the  contrast  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  views  of 
knowing—  the  a  priori  or  by  experience  ?  because  the  former  is  true, 
but  is  suppressed  ?  Even  so  in  morals :  the  utter  self-sacrifice  is 
felt,  but  seems  impossible. 

The  man-knowing  is  suppressed,  and  must  be,  for  the  experimental. 
Do  we  not  see,  in  this,  a  light  upon  tho  necessity  for  the  fall  of  man  ? 
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Thus,  again,  is  not  the  miraculous  power  (power  over  phenomena  with- 
out physical  exertion)  the  true  man-power  ?  It  is  now  suppressed  ;  our 
action  is  by  cause  and  effect :  but  is  it  not  to  be  restored  in  perfect 
form? 

So  we  see  in  the  present :  we  first  try  to  attain  our  results  by  simple 
will,  and  going  straight  to  them,  without  learning  or  employing  the  re- 
quisite means.  Is  not  this  the  instinctive  man-action  ?  It  fails,  and  is 
suppressed ;  to  be  restored  in  perfect  form,  and  thro'  obedience  to  phe- 
nomenal laws ;  i.  e.,  truly,  thro'  becoming  one  with  Nature,  so  that  our 
action  shall  be  Nature's  action. 

Observe :  by  obeying  phenomenal  laws  we  do  make  our  ends  part  of 

Nature's  (phenomenal)  action  :  when  spiritual,  will  not  our  works, 

our  ends,  be  part  of  Nature's  actuality  ? 

This  imperfect  action — seeking  to  attain  phenomenal  ends  without  con- 
forming to  phenomenal  laws — we  have  to  lay  aside  in  physics :  that 
must  be  suppressed.     So  do  we  not  get  another  view  of  magic,  and  such 
things  ? — are  they  not  perverted  forms  of  the  instinctive  man-action? 

And  here  have  we  not  a  suggestion  of  such  order  as  this : — man  first 
attempts  phenomenal  results,  directly,  or  without  obeying  phenomenal 
laws  [i.  e.,  in  that  which  is  not  instinctive :  in  the  instincts  the  pheno- 
menal laws  aae  unconsciously  obeyed]  :  then  he  attains  phenomenal  ends 
by  obeying  phenomenal  laws  ;  but  in  this  very  attainment  finds  he  needs 
more ;  that  it  is  but  phenomenal :  and  he  finishes  by  seeking  ends  not 
phenomenal ;  and,  by  acting  according  to  fact,  to  control  the  phenom- 
enon itself. 

"We  attribute  '  design '  wrongly  to  God,  even  as  we  attribute  to-  Him 
'force.'     But  observe :  God  does  exhibit  'design'  in  Christ — Christ 
acted  by  '  design,'  as  we  do ;  even  as  He  exerted  ako  physical  force 
[are  not  the  two,  indeed,  inseparable  ?]     Having  subjected  Him  to  such 
conditions,  then  design  and  force  are  appropriate. 

Is  it  not  striking  how,  in  our  use  of  'design,'  we  are  conformed  to4 
the  phenomenon ;  how  the  things  adduced  as  design  in  the  phenomenon 
are  the  very  things  we  do.     There  is  some  meaning  here.     Is  it  not 
that  we  are  part  of  the  phenomenon  ?  that  which  is  phenomenal  is  not 
only  real  to  us,  but  real  in  us  [and  real  to  us  only  because  it  is  real  in 
us].     We  feel  in  ourselves,  constituting  our  very  experience  and  being, 
that  which  is  only  phenomenal  in  th,j  universe.     So  in  respect  to  '  de- 
sign ' :  it  is  the  fact  of  our  life,  the  phenomenon  of  Nature.     See  what 
light  this  casts  on  motion :  motion  is  our  real  experience ;  we  move,  as 
'  we '  design :  but  motion  is  only  phenomenal  in  Nature.  Design  is  sub- 
jective, even  as  motion  is. 

This  idea  is  striking :  viz.,  that  our  consciousness  (of  design,  free- 
will, and  motion)  is  the  same  as  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real.  That 
which  is  phenomenal  is  real  in  respect  to  us :  our  life  is  in  the  pheno- 
menon. If  motion  is  the  phenomenon,  and  the  phenomenon  is  real  to 
us,  we  must  be  conscious  of  moving — we  are  in  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  motion. 

Is  it  not  like  what  has  been  noted  before  respecting  animals  as  con- 
scious :  that  perhaps  we  are  conscious  of  what  takes  place  in  them, 
uuconsciously  ?  The  two  seem  to  be  one  :  such  mental  consciousness 
as  ours  is  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal.  Is  not  this 
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the  expression — as  the  common-sense  philosophy  has  it — we  are  '  con- 
scious '  of  physical  things  ? 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different  modes  of  thinking,   classes 
of  mental  activity  or  constitution.     When  there  is  a  difficulty  in  any 
idea  we  entertain,  one  makes  hypotheses  in  order  to  get  over  it.  and 
maintain  the  idea  unchanged  :  the  other  seeks,  or  supposes,  some  cause 
affecting  us,  and  causing  the  idea  itself  not  to  be  correct.     This  was 
suggested  by  a  sermon  respecting  heaven  as  a  place :  referring  to  the 
difficulty  as  to  its  being  'above,'  &c.,  but  still  holding  to  its  being  a 
place.     The  opposite  to  this  is  the  '  mystical '  idea,  that  heaven  is  not  a 
place,  but  that  a  condition  of  ours  note  makes  us  think  of  it  so.     Are 
not  these  the  theoretical  and  the  interpretative  ? 

With  regar  1  to  the  intellect  as  demanding  opposites,  is  it  not  simply 
that  it  is  twofold,  even  as  the  eyes  are,  and  necessarily  are,  for  their 
office  ? 

And  see  how  pervading  is  this  twofoldness :  the  hands  are  twofold, 
nor  could  we  have  right  experience  without ;  even  the  feet,  for  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  decent  progression.     This  connects  itself  with 
the  '  symmetry '  of  Nature  :  and  where  there  are  '  many '  rather  than 
two,  how  constant  is  the  twofold  relation — are  not  the  many  in  pairs  ? 
In  so  far  as  this  constant  twofoldness  in  intellect  is  not  recognized  or 
acted  upon,  is  it  not  a  merely  intellectual  defect ;  as  might  be  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  or  condition  of  any  of  the  other  double  organs  ? 

Is  it  not  striking  to  connect  this  with  the  double  brain,  and  the  ideas 
founded  upon  it  ?  Must  not  the  phenomenal  organ  of  intellect  be 
twofold,  because  intellect  is  so  ? 

It  is  striking  to  see,  in  the  advance  of  man,  how  views  which  are 
rejected  on  account  of  extravagance  really  fail  because  they  do  not  go 
far  enough ;  the  extreme  succeeds,  where  the  partial  fails  to  satisfy. 
Thus,  idealism  fails — it  seems  extravagant ;  but  to  deny  the  existence 
•of  the  physical  altogether,  succeeds  ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  nothing  diffi- 
cult in  it.     Idealism  fails,  thro'  its  keeping  hold  of  the  existence  of  the 
things  perceived :  so  far  from  failing  because  it  denies  them,  it  fails  be- 
cause it  does  not  deny  them.     Go  beyond  Idealism,  and  the  arguments 
against  Idealism  lose  their  force. 

Surely  there  is  a  law  here  :  is  it  not  ever  so  ? — a  perfect  succeeds, 
where  an  imperfect  will  not.  It  is  the  relation  of  interpretation  to  an- 
ticipation. And  does  not  that  which  fails,  fail  by  keeping  hold,  inpart, 
of  the  natural  impression ;  so  being  inconsistent,  and  not  affording  the 
true  evidence,  tho'  partly  setting  aside  the  false  ? 

Is  there  not  also  a  truth  here  with  reference  to  the  moral — the  prac- 
tical ?  In  dealing  with  children  (or  offenders)  mere  indulgence,  partial 
forgiving,  is  bad  and  will  not  do  ;  but  absolute  forgiveness — a  giving  up 
and  sacrificing  altogether  on  the  part  of  the  ruler — may  be  attended 
with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Is  there  not  a  link  here  which  binds  together  the  doctrine  that  we 
must  assert  our  will  and  enforce  obedience,  and  the  common-sense 
philosophy  about  matter  ?  Do  they  not  occupy  the  same  relative  po- 
sition ? 

It  is  the  quick-sensed  people — those  with  vivid  sense-impressions— 
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who  cannot  see  such  views  as  Actualism.     Is  it  that  they  have  that  dif- 
ficulty because  of  the  vividness  of  their  senses,  or  is  it  that  their  senses 
are  vivid  becouse  of  their  inability  to  see  the  other  ?  as  hearing  and 
touch  are  so  acute  in  the  blind.     Are  they  so  quick-sensed  because  of 
defect,  or  defective  because  of  their  quick  sense  ?     Would  there  be  a 
parallel  in  respect  to  science  ? — do  not  some  find  it  hard  to  receive  its 
interpretations  because  of  the  intensity  of  their  '  sight '  ?     For  Science 
is  to  '  appearance  '  as  philosophy  is  to  '  phenomenon  ' :  it  is,  indeed, 
simply  doing  for  the  phenomenon  what  has  been  done  by  Science  for  the 
'  appearance.'     Science,  in  finding  out  what  is  to  us  (to  self)  has  the 
same  work  to  do.     It  sets  aside  a  naturally  (and  necessarily)  supposed 
existence. 

As  the  view  of  the  'Design'  argument  is  a  necessity  which  has  such 
characteristics  and  such  results,  so  is  not  the  right  view  of  instinct 
somewhat  similar  ?  What  '  necessity  '  is  it  that  has  such  character  ? 
— a  '  necessity  '  that  involves  such  results  is  surely  <  instinct.' 

Is  here  the  idea  of  what  is  called  the  '  metaphorical '  use  of  words — 
physical   terms    applied    to   the    epi  ritual  ?  is  it   not    a   part  of  our 
confounding  the  form  with  the  fact  ?     The  truth  is,  that  the  fact  of  any- 
thing has  whatever  form  corresponds J to  any  given  circumstances;  spi- 
ritual or  phenomenal,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  form  with  we  happen  to  be  most  familiar,  and   put  that  in  our 
thoughts  for  the  thing  itself.     So  when  it  happens  that  the  form  we 
have  most  to  do  with  (to  our  consciousness)  is  a  low,  mean  form,  then 
that  stands  as  the  fact,  and  there  is  a  miserable  inversion.     Now  to  us, 
as  we  now  are,  the  form  of  everything  is  its  physical  form — that  which 
it  is  in  the  physical.     Life,  e.  g.,  is  not  the  organic  condition  of  matter, 
and  all  other  uses  metaphorical ;  it  is  merely  that  '  life '  appears  in  that 
way  in  the  phenomenal. 

Are  not  those  with  vivid  senses  truly  so  by  the  absence  of  the  intel- 
lectual apprehension  ?  as  the  blind  have  exquisite  touch  and  hearing. 
So,  in  truth,  are  they  not  as  blind ;  and  having,  for  the  present,  the 
advantage  over  those  who  can  see,  and  whose  other  senses,  therefore, 
are  less  acute  ?     And  is  not  this  because  we  are  in  the  dark  ?     It  is 
there  the  blind  have  the  advantage  over  the  seeing  ;  so,  in  the  present 
state  of  (intellectual)  '  light,'  the  not-seeing  have  the  advantage,  by  the 
greater  vividness  of  their  other  impressions. 

We  err  by  assuming  as  existing  that  which  seems  necessary  to  us  to 
account  for  the  phenomena,  and  evidently  must  do  so ;  because,  where 
our  knowledge  is  incomplete,  we  cannot  know  what  may,  or  maynot,  be 
necessary.  Yet  this  interring  of  ours,  to  account  for  phenomena,  is  the 
very  mode  of  advance  of  Science :  but  is  not  the  wrongness  here 
— that  while  the  principle  is  right  of  insisting  upon  something  making 
.the  phenomena  necessary,  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  details — wrong 
when  we  go  into  the  form.  [Is  not  this  '  hypothesis'  ?  and  the  true  is 
learnt  when,  by  the  fall  of  hypotheses,  knowledge  is  increased]. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  see  the  abuse  of  right  instinct.     While  we 
insist  upon  the  principle,  should  we  not  learn  to  hold  the  details  lightly  ? 
— to  hold  it  as  a  false  position,  until  we  see  what  is  proved  as  a  fact, 
not  merely  inferred  as  necessary.     We  must  insist  that  there  is  that 
which  makes  every  phenomenon  necessary,  but  not  hold  to  the  particular 
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things  which  seem  to  us  involved  in  that  principle.  We  cannot  tell 
what  is  necessary  in  any  given  case  till  we  know  all  about  it ;  the  most 
unlikely  things  to  us  may  be  the  true — it  all  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge. Now  what  is  the  source  of  our  error,  of  our  tendency  to  infer 
what  we  ought  not  ?  why,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  principle  only, 
do  we  naturally  infer  the  detail  ?  Is  it  not  part  of  our  putting  form  for 
fact  ?  We  have  a  right  to  infer  the  fact,  not  the  form. 

It  is  striking  that  there  is  in  us  a  right  authority  in  respect  to  the 

principle,  not  the  detail.     It  is  evidently  on  this  that  Science  rests. 

Here  is  Faraday's  idea  of  fixing  beforehand  the  physically  possible 

and  impossible. 

It  is  by  defect  of  knowledge  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  detail,  or 
form.  Thus :  there  is  something  which  makes  necessary  man's  exist- 
ence ;  viz.,  a  creator:  but  we  must  not  infer  detail,  as  of  a  designing 
creator.  Our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  make  it  right  for  this  to  be 
inferred. 

When  an  unknown  fact  is  affecting  us,  what  can  we  do  but  make  a  hy- 
pothesis— the  fact  being  unknown  by  the  supposition  ?     Is  not  every 
theory  (hypothesis)  a  substitute  for  some  unknown  truth  ?  as,  e.  g.,  the 
'  federal  relationship  to  Adam,'  for  the  (dead)  condition  actually  affect- 
ing all  the  race. 

Is  not  our  case  thus,  especially  in  relation  to  religious  ideas : — we 
have  radical  intellectual  notions,  which  are  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
the  moral  sense.  Now,  the  moral  sense  necessarily  rules :  so  our  intel- 
lectual notions  are  crushed  and  distorted  every  way,  in  order  to  make 
them  (seem  to)  accord  with  the  moral  sense,  which  is  the  rightful  ruler. 
Now  the  remedy  is,  to  get  the  intellectual  notions  fundamentally  such  as 
agree  with  the  moral  sense ;  so  that  they  shall  not  be  distorted  by  it  after- 
wards, but  be  rigidly  and  exactly  carried  out,  unopposed.  And  the  way 
is,  to  have  the  moral  sense  ruling  from  the  first ;  not  asserting  for  in- 
tellect an  independence  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot  truly  maintain,  save 
at  a  sacrifice  of  all  consistency  and  validity.  The  intellect  is  to  be 
placed  wholly  and  consciously  in  subordination  to  the  conscience.  But 
this  comes  not  by  design  but  by  unforeseen  advance  ;  seeing  that  intel- 
lect is  so,  and  that  what  it  truly  affirms  is  in  conformity  with  con- 
science. •."•;.. 
.  It  is  simple  also  to  see  how  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  rely  on  our 
faculties,  &c.,  arises.  It  is  because  we  argue  from  false  conceptions, 
and  hold -to  them  when  the  conclusions  are  disproved,  instead  of  cor- 
recting them.  Men  reason  from  false  premisses  ;  so,  though  reasoning 
rightly,  they  come  to  false  results.  So  again,  practically :  on  false  con- 
ceptions we  deduce  practical  plans  and  rules  which  of  course  are  found 
not  to  succeed ;  but,  instead  of  resigning  the  conception,  we  question 
the  power  of  practical  deduction,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  moaning  and 
use  of  the  failure. 

Do  we  not  make  the  same  mistake  in  our  dealing  with  sin  ? — we  fail 

to  see  its  meaning  and  use ;  that  it  is  to  alter  something. 

All  knowing  more  consists  in  reducing  the  unknown  to  the  known, 
and  finding  in  it  a  form  of  the  known  [in  truth,  of  some  '  form  '  or  law 
of  thought],     See  how  this  is  the  case  in  geometry :  in  the  doctrine  of 
men  implicitly  knowing  it  all.    And  is  it  not  so  in  Science  also  ?  must 
not  our  effort  be  to  see  all  Nature  as  an  instance  (an  application)  of  our 
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laws  of  thought  ?     Until  it  is  so  seen,  can  it  be  said  to  be  known  ?    So 
is  not  our  work,  in  respect  to  Nature,  to  find  out  how  all  phenomena 
are  instances  of  the  '  known ' ;  i.  e.,   of  the  necessities  of  thought  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  what  is  involved  in  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  or  con- 
nection in  reason.     These 'universal  and  necessary  truths '  (Whewell) 
have  their  root  in  the  phenoraenalness  of  the  phenomenon. 

There  must  be  that  double  signification  of  words,  from  the  fact  of 
that  which  is  to  us  being  different  from  that  which  is ;  the  application 
of  them  to  the  former  being,  of  course,  the  metaphorical  (inasmuch  as 
it  is  an  application  to  that  which  is  not).  But  then,  of  course,  that 
which  is  to  us  comes  always  first.  Is  not  this  the  secret  of  man's 
mental  history  ? — that  which  is  to  him  being  first  to  him  (i.  e.,  first  in 
his  view).  What  is  this  but  that  self  is  in  his  way  ?  It  is  but  an  in- 
stance of  the  law  of  the  imperfect  before  the  perfect ;  relatively  to  the 
creature,  a  perfectly  right  order.  To  God,  of  course,  is  first  the  perfect 
— first  the  not-self  view. 

Here  we  embrace  Hegel's  view,  of  God  becoming  self-conscious  in 
man.  This  is  good  ;  but  it  is  by  negation,  by  sacrifice  :  i.  e.,  He  is  a 
giver ;  we  are  getters.  Hegel  inverts  the  process ;  makes  God  a 
getter.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  are  two  views  of  the  same. 
The  giving  is  getting  when  seen  the  other  way ;  so,  from  the  self- 
view,  the  '  phenomenon '  must  be  of  getting,  because  the  fact  is  of 
giving :  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other. 

In  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  'joke '  element  into  philosophy  : 
— it  certainly  introduces  the  idea  of  the  littleness  of  man,  and  is  rather 
antagonistic  to  that  central  dignity  which  harmonizes  with  the  religious 
opinion  of  God  doing  something  exceptional  in  redeeming  him.  But  is 
not  this  feeling  a  good  and  valuable  one  ?  does  not  a  feeling  of  littleness 
in  man  necessarily  depend  upon  and  involve  a  feeling  of  greatness — a 
larger  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  other-than-raan  ?  Is  it  not  even  as  a 
feeling  of  our  own  sinfulness  can  be  only  by  our  feeling  of  a  better  and 
truer  holiness  ?  As  that  feeling  of  sinfulness  is  good,  depending  upon 
a  truer  appreciation  of  holiness,  so  must  be  that  feeling  of  littleness, 
depending  upon  a  truer  appreciation  of  greatness.  Is  it  not  an  altru- 
istic kind  of  feeling,  and  therefore  good  ? — a  feeling  of  others'  holiness, 
of  other's  goodness ;  and  so  the  partaking  that  '  other '  becomes  true  ho- 
liness, true  greatness,  to  us.  So  is  not  that  feeling  of  evilness  and  lit- 
tleness of  ourselves  a  necessary  result  and  part  of  the  fact  that  Being  is 
altruistic  ? 

In  reference  to  our  plan  of  subordinating  thought  to  sensation,  there 
is  a  right  idea  misapplied :  for  thought  does  need  to  be  subordinated, 
but  it  is  to  conscience,  not  to  sense.     We  have  been  trying  to  make  it 
conform  both  to  sense  and  to  conscience :  this  has  been  the  double  per- 
plexity :  liberate  it  from  either,  and  it  will  work  with  the  other,  per- 
haps ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  clear  it  must  be  from  sense  it  is  to  be  liberated. 
One  might  argue  it  so :  only  by  liberation  from  sense  can  thought  be 
truly  conformed  to  the  moral  sense ;  liberate  thought  from  sense,  ac- 
count for  sense,  instead  of  accepting  its  authority,  and  thougkt  will 
agree  wholly  with  conscience.    [This  position  is  merely  the  fundamental 
one  of  Science ;  that  reason  must  rule  sense.  ] 
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Doubtless  the  difficulty  in  seeing  the  true  relation  of  the  material 
•\vorld,  &c.:  arises  very  much  from  our  habit  of  introducing  elements 
from  sense  into  thought.     The  subordination  of  thought  to  conscience 
does  not  violate  its  laws,  as  subordinating  it  to  sense  does  :  it  puts  it  to 
work,  demands  interpretation.     Thus  one  may  see  the  origin  of  the 
false  subordination  of  thought;  viz.,  from  not  seeing  the  true,  and  the 
justification  of  it.     The  position  itself — that  thought  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  other  elements  in  us — is  right ;  it  is  a  true  idea,  but  in  a 
wrong  relation.     "We  have  accounted  for  the  moral  as  we  ought  to  ac- 
count for  the  sensational — making  thought  work. 

There  is  another  application  here.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  thought  is 
not,  and  should  not  be,  according  to  sensation,  so  on  the  other,  it  should 
not  be  according  to  Being,  or  correspond  with  that  which  is. 

Is  it  not  that  there  is  a  Fubjective  element  also  in  it ;  less  than  in  the 
sensational  consciousness — it  sets  aside  a  subjective  from  that — but 
more  than  is  in  the  moral  sense :  that  in  each  of  the  three  there  is 
less  of  the  subjective — less  in  thought  than  in  sense,  less  in  consci- 
ence than  in  thought. 

In  other  words:  as  that  which  is  to   sensation  is  not  according  to 
thought  (nor  should  be),  so  also  that  which  is — the  absolute — is  not, 
nor  should  be,  according  to  thought.     The  former  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  latter :  thought  has  its  own  sphere  ;  which  is  not  that  of  sens- 
ation, on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  true  being  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  things  external 
to  ourselves :  what  we  are  thus  conscious  of  is  things  external  to  our 
bodies  [and  of  the  same  kind  as  our  bodies].     "We  are  obliged  to   dis- 
tinguish between  the  two ;  for  it  does  not  tollow  from  the  things  we 
perceive  being  external  to  our  bodies,  that  they  are  external  to  our- 
selves.     The  propositions  are  different.     It  might  even  be  that  these 
things  are  in  my  self,  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  not  in  my  body, 
but  outside  it.     "What  does  this  distinction  of  my  body  from  my  self 
mean  ? — is  it  a  feeling  of  distinction  of  my  being  from  my  self?    Think, 
also,  how  Nature  is  one  with  our  body — becomes  it,  &c.     Does  it  show 
the  altruistic  nature  of  Being  ? 

Knowledge  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  Leaving  the  absolute  for 
the  present,  consider  the  relative.  This  is  of  two  kinds  ;  of  processes 
or  changes  (sequences)  ;  and  the  reasons  of  them,  or  laws  (connexion  in 
reason). — Is  conscience  more  adapted,  as  a  means  of  absolute  knowledge, 
than  sense  or  thought  ?  The  question  is,  can  sense  and  thought  be  al- 
truistic, as  conscience  can  ?  This  being  '  altruistic '  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  conscience ;  so  that  by  it  we  hare  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
solute. 

It  does  not  want  power  to  think  newly  and  rightly :  it  is  not  power 
that  is  needed  to  upheave  the  weight  of  sense  and  custom  ;  but  only 
not  to  feel  them.     They  never  are  thrown  off  by  power,  but  ever  slip 
off,  from  a  person  who  does  not  feel  their  weight — whom  they  do  not 
bind. 

Would  not  this  be  the  art — simply  to  let  thought  go  free  ;  remembering 
that  our  impressions  ought  to  be  untrue,  and  that  what  has  been  thought 
must,  therefore,  want  altering.  "We  must  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
of  authority  in  sense,  and  that  we  are  naturally  deceived.  If  we  will 
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be  content  to  let  thought  go  in  the  most  natural  way,  it  would  go  right. 
The  earth  is  stedfast  because  it  is  ever  moving,  and  poised  on  nothing. 
It  goes  so  true  and  certain,  because  obeying  every  impulse,  every  at- 
traction from  each  star  and  planet,  as  well  as  from  the  sun. 

Is  not  a  chief  difference  in  people  (in  respect  to  their  intellectual  re- 
lations) this  :  viz.,  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  take  their  feel- 
ings and  views — that  which  is  to  their  natural  apprehension  or  assur- 
ance— as  being  true  ;  and  those  who  are  able  to  take  a  point  of  view  as 
it  were  outside  themselves,  and  feel  that  their  necessities  of  belief  and 
conviction  may  depend  on  something  in  or  about  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially on  something  wanting  or  defective.  Is  it  not  to  this  latter  state 
that  people  must  be  brought  ?  Does  not,  indeed,  the  gospel  itself  turn 
upon  that,  in  a  moral,  instead  of  a  theoretical,  relation  ?  And  is  not 
the  question  ever  this  :  whether  or  not  we  can  give  up  self? 

Are  not  the  necessary  and  universal  truths  dependent  on  the  law  of 
least  resistance  in  respect  to  thought  ?     Cannot  the  question  receive 
quite  a  new  bearing  thro'  this  principle  ?     Does  this  'necessity'  mark 
the  difference  between  notions  empirically  acquired,  and  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  least  resistance  in  thought  ?     Of  course,  the  mind  must 
have  the  power  of  forming  the  notions  involved,  and  of  appreciating 
the  relations,  &c,  :  this  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  least  resistance.     Observe  how  these  '  necessary '  truths  are  ever 
abstract  and  generalized —never  particular. 

Do  not,  indeed,  all  truths  become  necessary  as  thus  generalized  ?  i.  e., 
they  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  that  law. 

May  it  not  be  that  it  is  only  these  '  necessary '  truths  which  depend  on 
that  law  ?  or  is  it  only  a  particular  result  of  its  operation  ? 

This  nature  of  thought,  then — which  is  a  common  property  to  it  and 
all  passive  'operation,'  and  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  our  minds — 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  '  pre-disposition  and  pre-formation  of  the 
mind,'  which  has  been  so  argued  :  that  phenomenon  is  accounted  for — 
for  it  certainly  is  the  phenomenon. 

Thus  the  two  sides  to  any  question — the  assertion  that  something  is 
the  fact,  and  the  denial  that  it  is  the  phenomenon — are  reconciled  by 
the  phenomenon  being  shown  necessary  as  the  result  of  other  fact. 
This  classification  of  disputes  (which  surely  is  self-evident)  is  especially 
good  in  the  case  of  '  matter.'     It  is  the  phenomenon  ;  it  has  been  put 
for  fact,  and  denied  to  be  phenomenon   (idealism)  ;  interpretation  and 
union  are  to  show  that,  not  being  the  fact,  it  must  be  the  phenomenon. 
Are  we  not,  intellectually,  bound  to  account  for,  and  show  a  reason- 
ableness and  necessity  in,  the  disputes  and  differences  of  men  ?  Is  not 
this  done  in  the  recognition  of  the  opposition  of  the  sensational  and 
rational  consciousnesses,  and  its  reason  ? 

In  this  law,  that  the  process  in  any  one  case  is  that  in  all  of  the 
same  kind,  is  not  the  child's  instinct  justified  and  explained;  viz.,  that 
every  like  thing  must  be  alike  in  all  respects  ? 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  true  oneness  of  the  fact — that  which  is  is  ever 
the  same  :  nothing  in  anything  which  is  not  in  the  most  ordinary  and 
simple  ?  [Is  not  here  a  justification  for  the  rejection  of  experiment  ? 
and,  in  truth,  is  not  its  use  rather  to  make  us  see  what  the  familiar 
is,  than  to  show  us  anything  new  ?]  Here  too  is  a  justification  of 
the  incessant  tendency  to  too  hasty  generalization :  this  is  an  nstincfc 
which  is  according  to  the  fact  applied  to  the  forms. 
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Our  feeling  of  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  Nature  is  a  true  instinct : 
the  thing  is,  to  know  what  are  truly  like  cases.  Is  not  here  the  use  of 
classification  ? 

By  the  bye  :  the  form  changes,  the  fact  not :  then,  clearly,  to  feel 
forms  as  realities — to  have  our  life  in  the  formal— is  to  be  in  a  chang- 
ing world :  to  have  life  in  the  fact  is  to  be  in  a  world  unchanging. 

Is  not,  indeed,  our  twofold  feeling — of  phenomenon  to  be  fact,  and 
not  to  be  fact — the  key  to  human  life  ?  It  is  that  causes  the  assertion 
of  the  phenomenon  to  be  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  of  it  to 
ba  phenomenon  on  the  other  ;  which  gives  the  character  to  men,  either 
as  practical  merely,  and  as  merely  speculative.  Are  not  the  two  oppo- 
site characters  ever  this  ?  Do  we  not  see  it  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race — the  '  practical '  Western,  and  the  '  speculative '  Eastern — 
types  of  the  practical  man  and  the  mystic.  The  Western  nations  treat 
the  phenomenon  as  the  fact ;  the  Hindoo  denies  the  phenomenon  as  phe- 
nomenon. [They  ignore,  respectively,  the  one  the  negative,  the  other 
the  positive,  meaning  of  the  word]. 

'  Phenomenon '  is  a  word  of  admirable  positive  as  well  as  negative 
meaning :  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  implies  that  it  is  not  itself  the 
fact,  it  means,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  fact  (or  the 
'  actual')  is  presented  to  us  :  the  mode  under  which  we  have  to  do  with 
it.  The  union  is  to  recognize  it  as  phenomenon,  and  treat  it  so  ;  not  for 
or  in  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  actual,  nor  neglecting  it,  as  if  there  were 
to  us  any  other  actual.  We  must  use  it  as  men  use  gold ;  not  for  or  in 
itself,  as  the  miser,  nor  disregarding  it,  as  the  child  or  savage ;  but  as 
the  •phenomenon  of  prosperity  and  power. 

And  is  not  the  '  actual,'  also,  best  presented  to  us  so  ?  Is  it  not  even 
as  bank  notes  are  used — for  convenience  and  practice  ?  As  men  could 
not  directly  deal  with  'estates,'  &c.,  so  we  could  not  directly  with 
the  actuals-it  were  too  large,  too  much  for  us  :  so  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  this  form,  that  we  may  use  it. 

The  word  '  phenomenon '  means  that  it  is  the  fact,  only  altered  to  us  : 
even  as  the  doctrine  of  <  matter '  means  that  under  the  form  of  each 
'  thing '  we  perceive  the  one  essence.  So  we  must  under  any  other  form 
perceive  only  the  same  fact :  in  the  '  eternal  world '  it  can  be"  in  form 
only  different.  This  is,  truly,  the  positivist  doctrine.  Our  business  is 
with  the  fact  under  that  foi-m.  We  must  not  turn  off  after  any  other 
fact :  in  this,  or  in  such  as  this,  it  will  be  to  us. 

Hamilton's  'contradictories'  are  good;  as  showing  how,  because  a 
thing  must  be  thought,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  believed.     Now,  is  not 
the  law  here  ?  if  it  is  so,  clearly,  in  one  case,  it  is  because  it  is  so  in  all 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  nature  of  thought,  only  here  shown  clearly  as  it  is? 
— its  nature  being  obscured  in  other  cases.     And  this  obscuring  of  the 
nature  of  thought  is  surely  one  with  that  of  motion  in  terrestrial  physics, 
and  of  chemicity  in  inorganic  bodies.     So  this  nature  of  the  law  of 
thought  is  indicated ;    and  the  phenomenon   of  the  obscuration  of  the 
nature  of  motion  accounted  for. 

The  attainment  of  true  and  simple  views  of  anything  consists  merely 
in  leaving  out  that  which  we  put  into  the  phenomena :  the  self-elements 
we  introduce  in  our  way  of  regarding  them.  It  is  only  seeing  them 
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ttmply ',  i.  e.,  '  altruistically.'  '  Altruistic,'  we  may  thus  see,  means 
only  true ;  the  fact  as  it  is — not  falsified. 

And,  of  course,  a  not-altruisticness — a  self-element — in  being,  is  just 

as  much  a  perversion  as  in  thought. 

The  self-love  is  the  false  :  there  cannot,  indeed,  he  any  '  false'  without 
the  self ;  it  is  only  thro'  and  by  '  self.'  So  is  it  not  with  all  '  negation  '  ? 
— there  is  none  (in  Nature)  :  it  is  only  by  'self.'  Do  we  not  here  em- 
brace Idealism  again,  in  a  higher  relation — the  idea  of  existence  only 
in  a  mind  ?  It  is  true  of  all  that  has  the  self-element  in  it ;  and  shows 
how  all  that  does  not  exist  (but  only  '  is  to  us ')  is  not.  Observe  :  it  is 
the  merely  subjective  that  is  not — there  is  a  reality  in  whatever  is  in 
others.  It  is  '  altruistic  being '  makes  a  thing  real. 

Observe  how  philosophical  mysteries  have  the  character  of  riddles 
or  puzzles :  how  continually,  when  we  find  out  a  thing,  we  see  that  it 
was  '  implicitly '  contained  in  what  we  knew  before.  But,  indeed,  is 
not  this  a  law,  and  necessarily  so  ? — must  we  not  '  implicitly '  know  all 
that  we  can  ever  find  out :  i.  e.,  all  '  principle '  or  fact  (as  distinguished 
from  forms}  ?  Is  it  not  the  forms  that  have  to  be  learnt  from  experi- 
ence ;  the  fact  being  necessarily  one,  and  implicitly  known  ? 

What  we  have  to  do  in  respect  to  every  opinion  that  has  been  be- 
lieved, is  to  show  it  necessary — to  account  for  it.  Is  there  not  here  an 
interesting  parallel  in  the  mental  to  the  relation  between  phenomenon 
and  fact  ?  Is  not  every  false  opinion  (truly  believed)  the  phenomenon  of 
some  truth  ?  the  truth  is  that  which  makes  the  error  to  be  believed  :  for 
must  not  everything  which  is  not,  but  is  felt  to  be,  be  the  phenomenon 
of  something  that  i s  ? — i.  e.,  something  must  make  men  feel  that.  So 
every  error,  which  is  believed,  i.  e.,  felt  to  be  true,  is  the  '  phenomenon ' 
of  some  truth ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  truth  is  felt  by  men.  Will 
not  this  relation  of  fact  and  phenomenon,  in  the  intellectual  world,  en- 
able us  better  to  see  it  in  the  actual  ? 

Does  not  Genius  come  under  the  law  of  '  negative  occasion  '  ? — it  is 
surely  a  direction  of  less  resistance,  applied :  the  operation  is  by  an  ab- 
sence ;  the  positive  cause,  then,  being  surely  the  spirit  of  humanity.  So 
it  is  clear,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  what  is  demanded  in  Genius 
is  a  negation. 

Think  how  Genius  is  not,  necessarily,  individually  self-denying — this 
is  more  often  seen  in  Talent.  Talent,  perhaps,  especially  demands  the 
casting  out  of  the  individual  self  (for  observation,  e.  g.) :  in  Genius, 
may  it  not  be  that  the  individual  self  should  be  asserted  rather  ?  but  in 
it  the  universal  self  is  denied  and  cast  out.  It  is  the  negation  of  the 
self  of  the  race.  Do  we  see,  here,  the  oppositeness  of  '  race '  and  '  in- 
dividual '  respectively  ? 

Do  we  see,  in  the  casting  out  of  the  '  individual '  self  in  talent,  that 
the  self  of  the  race  is  asserted;  and,  vice  versa,  by  the  assertion  of 
the  individual  self  in  Genius,  the  self  of  the  race  is  cast  out  ?  Must 
Genius  assert  the  individual  self  because  in  him  the  self  of  the  race  is 
cast  out  ? — for  the  assertion  of  the  individual  self  is  not  always  the 
casting  out  of  the  self  of  the  race,  by  any  means  i  only  in  Genius. 
Does  not  this  indicate  a  Tightness  also  in  self  at  the  bottom?— that 
the  casting  out  of  one  'self  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  assertion  of 
another  ? 
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Thus  we  see  how  all  good  is  in  the  negation  of  self:  this  absence  of 
(race-)  self  in  Genius  is  the  occasion  of  interpretation.  In  Talent,  the 
nutrition  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  casting  out  of  the  individual  self : 
this  is  the  '  occasion  '  too.  So,  observe  :  talent  is  a  work  of  effort ;  the 
casting  out  of  the  individual  self  is  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  duty  and 
right :  it  is  not  so  with  Genius.  So  Bacon's  work  applies  to  talent,  es- 
pecially ;  and  tho'  Genius,  for  its  own  sake,  should  do  the  same,  the 
casting  out  of  the  self  of  the  race  is  not  a  matter  of  volition,  nor,  there- 
fore, of  precept. 

In  truth,  were  it  not  an  error  for  Genius  too  much  to  cast  out  its 
self  ?  were  not  that  to  abrogate,  in  part,  its  function  ? 
Then  is  not  the  connection  of  good  with  self-sacrifice  (i.  e.,  negation  of 
self)  a  connection  as  with  occasion,  rather  than  cause.  This  casting  out 
of  self  is  not  the  positive  cause  but  negative  occasion.  The  action  is 
Divine. 

Think  of  the  expression :  '  cast  out  self,  and  God  comes  in  like  the 
wind.'     Is  this  why,  in  the  phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  vacuum  ? 
Is  not  that  exactly  a   '  negative  occasion '  ?     Do  we  not  here  get 
deeper  towards  those  phenomenal  laws  ? 
So  must  life  be  by  the  casting  out  of  self  because  of  this  '  actual '  law  ? 

Men  have  believed,  and  may  believe,  anything  ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  believe  what  they  think  ;  and  they  must,  and  ought  to  think 
'  anything.'  They  have  not  distinguished  between  believing  and 
thinking. 

Is  believing  a  mara-thing,  thinking  a  seZ/"-thing ;  and  the  oneness  of 
these  the  casting  out  of  self  ?  Is  not  this  redemption — to  have  the 
man  and  the  self  made  one?  That  our  'self  might  be  the  'man' 
surely  involves  the  destruction  of  the  self;  the  substituting  a  pos- 
itive for  a  minus  self:  not  destroying  the  form,  or  mode,  but  filling 
it. 

In  fact,  by  the  monstrosities  of  'belief  the  nature  of  thought  might  be 
demonstrated. — We  must  look  at  the  objective  origin  of  thought,  as  de- 
rived from  sense,  and  right  when  conformed  to  the  phenomenon.  Is  not 
this  the  basis  of  our  persuasion  that  thought  is  true  to  the  objective 
(and  therefore  to  be  believed),  and  ought  to  conform  to  an  objective 
reality  ?  Is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in  our  thinking  (as  we  feel)  the 
phenomenal  to  exist  ? 

May  it  be,  that  thought  should  be  true  to  the  phenomenal ;  but  this 
does  not  involve  its  being  true  to  any  fact,  or  being  the  subject  of  be- 
lief, which  should  be  true  only  to  '  existence.'  And  it  has  this  farther 
consequence — which,  however,  is  an  axiom  —  that  if  thought  should  be 
true  to  the  phenomenon,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  only  according  to 
its  own  laws,  then  the  phenomenon  is  according  to  the  laws  of  thought, 
and  must  be  determined  by  them.  Necessarily  it  can  be  no  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  phenomenon. 

In  respect  to  Life,  I  first  took  that  which  was  matter  of  detail  as  if 
it  were  the  general :  viz.,  the  resistance  causing  the  continuous  vibra- 
tion ;  as  if  it  v  ere  by  resistance  in  general  the  continuous  character 
were  produced,  instead  of  its  being  only  a  particular  case  ;  and,  in  fact, 
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the  non-continuous  character  due  to  resistance.  But  is  there  not  a  gen- 
eral principle  here  :  viz.,  how  the  detail  may  be  opposite  to  the  general  ? 
Is  there  not  here  the  secret  of  part  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  Nature  ? 
May  we  not  thus  lay  hold  inductively  of  laws  to  which  we  give  a  false 
generality  ?  and  so  must  we  not  ever  correct  induction  hy  reason  ? 

Is  there  not  here  the  justification  of  a  great  principle  ? — Life  is  the 
primary ;  but  in  the  individual,  in  the  creature  (which  is  by  negation) 
it  is  by  negation  of  negation.  It  is  an  affirmation  thro'  two  negatives. 
Do  we  not  see  this  in  the  moral  ?  is  it  not  in  self-sacrifice  ? — this  does 
not  consist  in  never  having  or  being  '  self,'  but  comes  thro'  renouncing 
and  casting  it  out.  Thus  too,  surely,  only  thro'  the  negation  of  con- 
tinuous action  in  inorganic  chemicity  could  organic  life  be,  as  only  thro' 
the  negation  of  Being  in  the  self  (or  the  negation  of  eternal,  i.  e.  un- 
changing Being,  in  it)  could  be  '  creature '  life.  And  does  not  chemicity 
(inorganic)  thus  represent  '  self  (see  the  '  attraction,'  &c.)  ;  and  organic 
life  the  casting  out  of  self? 

In  respect  to  chemicity,  scientifically,  may  it  not  be  that  it — as  such 
— arises  and  consists  in  that  resistance  to  the  continuousnesa  of  (mole- 
cular) actions,  which  renders  them  not-continuous  ?  Is  not  its  char- 
acter found  in  this  ?  The  forces  are  vlbratile  (light,  electricity,  &c.)  ; 
i.  e.,  continuous:  now  when  these  are  resisted,  so  as  not  to  be  continu- 
ous, have  we  not  chemicity?  changes  of  the  relations  of  the  molecules, 
and  other  forces  ? 

Thought,  as  being  in  direction  of  least  resistance,  is  another  example 
of  '  positive  cause,  negative  occasion.'  Can  we  not  well  trace  it  here  : — 
how  our  thought  does  thus  depend  on  occasion ;  how  an  '  occasion '  is  a 
negation  ?  As  for  the  '  line  of  greatest  force,'  is  not  that  a  matter  not 
of  principle  so  much  as  detail  ?  and,  in  truth,  does  it  not  ever  depend 
upon  some  previous  line  of  least  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  but  the  converse 
of  this  ? — the  former,  otherwise  viewed,  is  the  latter  ;  but  is  not  the 
former  view  rightly  the  first  ?  It  would  be  striking  if  '  force  '  be  truly 
negation — that  the  law  of  greatest  force  is  but  that  of  greatest  neg- 
ation, which  is  the  same  as  least  resistance  [i.  e.  least  Being].  Thus, 
the  phenomenal  greatest  force  were  the  '  actual '  greatest  want  ? 

Is  not  the  '  norm '  for  thinking,  this :  to  lay  aside  every  other  con- 
sideration but  the  thought  itself,  and  its  laws  ;  as,  in  experimenting, 
we  carefully  put  aside  everything  that  could  interfere  with  the  parti- 
cular operation. 

Is  not  this  thinking,  to  ordinary  consideration,  like  exact  and  guarded 

experiment  to  ordinary  supposing  ? 

Then  we  must  test  the  result,  and  see  if  it  accounts  for  what  we  see  in 
Nature,  and  agrees  therewith.     Doing  this,  we  may  affirm,  positively, 
'  that  is  true  to  thought ';  even  as  the  man  of  science  says  with  cer- 
tainty *  that  is  true  to  sense.'     In  neither  case  is  anything  more  wanted 
or  appropriate :  all  that  is  required  of  the  thinker  is  what  is  true  to 
thought ;    as    all   that   is   wanted   of  the   physical   experimenter   is 
what  is  true  to  sense.     They  are,  indeed,  both  experimenters  :  each  has 
its  sphere,  each  its  uses.     Each  should  keep  from  the  'absolute,'  and 
"rom  each  other ;  but  here  both  have  erred  :  science  has  intruded  into 
he  thought-sphere,  and  vice  versa.     The  sphere  of  the  absolute  is  that 
f  religion,  or  life  ;  not  of  philosophy.      As  to  the  use  of  philosophy  in 
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this  sense,  of  that  there  is  little  doubt :  what  to  think  is,  of  all  questions, 
the  most  practical.     What  we  think  determines,  most  of  all,  what  we 
do.     Science  and  philosophy  have  been  too  much  mixed :  should  they 
not  be  separated,  to  be  unified?     Science  is  only  what  is  to  sense,  phi- 
losophy only  what  is  to  thought ;  but  they  are  yet  to  be  one. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  why  the  world  must  be  such  as  it 
is  to  fis  ;  why  it  must  consist  of  such  elements,  &c.  But  clearly  we  can- 
not answer  this :  we  must  first  know  the  relations  of  the  world  to  the 
universe,  &c.  Here  we  see  the  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  knowing 
the  limits  of  our  powers :  it  is  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied.  And  was 
not  Bacon's  work  simply  this :  to  show  us  that  before  we  can  form  a 
right  opinion  on  any  subject,  we  must  have  the  necessary  materials. 

Surely  the  art  of  thinking  is,   to  a  great  extent,  merely  that  of 
changing  the  form  of  our  conceptions,  as  the  mathematician  does  with 
quantities ;  keeping  the  same,  but  making  the  form  what  is  suitable  or 
available :  as  in  algebra  the  contrivance  is  to  put  the  same  quantity 
(unchanged)  into  whatever  forms  are  wanted  for  the  work.     And  is  not 
this  Nature — is  it  not  the  very  law  of  least  resistance  ?  the  fact  ever 
the  same,  but  assuming  any  and  every  form,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances ?     Nay,  do  we  not  almost  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  reason  there 
is  that  infinitude  of  form  in  the  universe — the  ever-changing,  but  ever 
one  ?     Can  the  mental  life  reveal  to  us  the  actual  life  ?    Is  it  that  God, 
as  altruist,  must  be  so — must  be  thus  Creator  ? 

Can  it  be  that  forms  of  conscious  Being  change  (as  of  unconscious) ; 

but  not  the  conscious  become  unconscious  ?     These  are  not  two  forms 

of  one  ;  they  are  Being  and  phenomenon. 

The  question  about  the  limit  of  thought  has  landed  us  in  needless 
bewilderment.    What  we  want  is  the  right  way  of  thinking  about 
things ;  and  this,  surely,  must  be  attainable.    We  do  not  want  to  think 
the  '  essence '  of  things,  if  that  be  unattainable ;  but  there  must  be  a 
right  way  of  thinking  of  them,  and  one  demonstrably  so.     We  have  a 
right  to  prosecute  our  enquiries  to  that  point,  which  was  truly  the  one 
always  aimed  at — whether  rigntly  expressed  or  not — of  finding  the 
right  way  of  thinking  about  all  things  of  which  man  does  or  can  or  ever 
did  think.     We  do  not  want  to  conceive  the  inconceivable ;  but  to  go 
on  until  we  have  found  what  we  ought  to  think  of  all  things.     It  is  the 
nature  of  the  intellect ;  to  deny  it  this,  is  simply  to  deny  its  being.    It 
is  manifest,  that  however  valuable  and  important  it  may  be  to  prove  the 
inconceivableness  of  the  existing  (Hamilton),  it  can  only  have  a  neg- 
ative value. 

Some  men  always  produce  certain  effects  by  their  presence,  and  so  do 
not  know  what  truly  is ;  then  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  person  to 
find  out  a  subjective  alteration  if  all  participated  therein;  what  a  long 
course  of  observation  and  reasoning  would  be  required.     Now  this  is 
the  very  sum  and  essence  of  metaphysics.     Think  of  space  and  time : 
how  we  hold  some  things  to  be  in  tii-ie,  and  others  not,  and  these  co- 
exist;  and  we  find  no   difficulty  here.     But,   in  truth,  we  have  no 
ground  for  holding  anything  to  be  so  except  man ;  he  alone  would  neces- 
sarily introduce  it  into  all,  and  the  co-existing  of  that  which  is  in  time 
i8  not>  is  granted.     But  then,  how  can  man  be  in  space 
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and  time  unless  there  are  these,  apart  from  him,  for  him  to  be  in  ?     I? 
not  this  the  same  as  saying  of  a  blind  man  that  he  is  '  in  darkness '  ? 
The  fact  is,  time  and  space  are  not  existences,  they  are  modes  merely ; 
the  very  things   that  may  be  subjective.     Time  is  but  sequence,  and 
space  similarly  :  they  are,  in  truth,  negative  conditions.     It  is  only 
man's  defect  causes  him  to  'be  in  '  them :  perfect  him,  and  he  is  in  the 
eternal  and  spiritual  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  brain  and  the  mind:  is  it  thus?— we  are  con- 
scious of  that  as  mind  which  we  perceive  (externally)  as  brain :  so  it  is 
of  course  right  that  failing  consciousness  should  go  with  the  decaying 
brain.     Now  it  is  our  internal  consciousness  that  is  the  truest ;  it  is 
our  external  perception  that  is  altered.     Here  is  the  problem  of  brain 
and  mind:  why  do  we  perceive  (externally)  as  'matter'  that  which  is 
conscious  self? 

See  how  the  brain  becomes  other  part  of  Nature  :  is  here  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  pantheistic  idea,  and  that  of  transmigration  also  ? 
Thus  is  not  the  brain  the  'phenomenon'  of  the  mind  ?  and  so  is  the  body 
the  phenomenon  of  the  total  of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  ?  Is  our 
knowledge  (of  the  world)  phenomenally  the  becoming  of  the  elements 

of  the  world  part  of  the  brain  ?  [as remarked  :  '  we  know  0  and 

H,  &c.,  because  they  are  in  ««.']     So  one  identifies  brain  and  mind  ;  one 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  other.      And  yet,   of  course,    it   is  right 
that  it  is  denied  that  the  mind  is  the  brain :  just  so  the  moon  is 
not  that  disc ;  but  there  is  not  a  moon  besides  the  disc :  so  there  is  not 
a  mind  besides  the  brain.      The  idea  of  tbe  spiritual  being  physical  to 
us  is  a  perfect  reconciliation  here.     It  is  not  the  brain  which  thinks ; 
but  that  which  thinks  is  brain  to  our  perception.     Here  is  a  new  light, 
perhaps,  both  for  the  examination  of  the  brain  and  for  the  nature  of 
thought.     Observe  how  only  by  observation  of  others  could  we  have 
found  out  that  we  had  brains  at  all :  our  brain  could  never  be  a  brain 
to  us. 

How  curiously  the  mental  perception,  the  interpretation  (or  percep- 
by  genius)  links  itself  with  the  physical  perception :  how  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  «?%  we  perceive  a  thing,  that 
'  it  is  there.'     That  is  how  Genius  looks  upon  all  that  it  sees :  and  so  we 
see  how  natural  is  that  view  respecting  the  physical — that  we  perceive 
things  because  they  are  there.     In  each  case  it  means  that  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  i.  e.,  it  is  to  man  ;  but  then,  as  in  the  physical,  this  is  no 
sufficient  answer :  we  must  see  beyond  this,  and  understand  that  some- 
thing else  causes  us  to  perceive  what  '  is  there.'     And  is  it  not  the  same 
in  the  mental  ?     Shall  we  not  find  out  what  it  is  causes  us  to  perceive 
these  '  phenomena  '  ?     Is  not  this,  indeed,  a  thing  to  ask  :  what  is  the 
fact  which  causes  us  to  perceive  these  '  mental  phenomena '  ?     And 
would  not  the  solution  of  this  in  the  mental  be  the  true  means  of  its 
solution  in  respect  to  the  physical  ? 

Truth  is  learned  from  facts,  not  directly,  or  because  observation  of 
facts,  as  such,  gives  it — that  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all  error,  like- 
wise— but  because  by  such  observation  only  comes  any  true  increase  of 
knowledge,  or  thought  at  all ;  true  or  false.  Observation  of  facts  ends 
in  truth  only  because  by  it  there  is  increase  of  knowledge,  and  truth 
must  come  at  last,  but  first  it  produces  error ;  and  the  error  that  thus 
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first  arises  becomes  (by  increasing  observation)  impossible  and  incredible, 
n  d  must  right  itself. 

Mere  speculation,  without  observation,  does  not  lead  to  truth,  simply 
because  it  does  not  '  lead  '  at  all ;  it  makes  no  addition.    Observation 
does  ;  because,  by  adding,  it  makes  the  error  intolerable. 
By  having  recourse  to  facts,  we  have  recourse  to  nothing  whatever  but 
to  our  own  impressions  ;  but  then,  those  impressions  must  have  a  cause. 
Naturally  we  are  wrong  at  first;  i.  e.,  until  we  learn  the  cause  (which 
is  never  first  in  experience),  and  until  we  understand  that  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  allow  for  it  always. 

See  how,  in  Genius,  a  man  is  at  once  active  and  passive.  He  is  pas- 
sive, but  not  in  such' sense  as  to  exclude  his  being  active,  and  vice  versa. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  union  of  opposites ;  and  surely  in  such  form 
as  may  enable  us  to  see  it  better.  Is  it  not  that  the  true  '  I ' — the  man 
— is  active,  and  the  self  not-active,  i.  e.,  not  producing  effects  ?  and 
this  for  the  very  reason  of  the  action  of  the  man,  or  '  I ' — that  action 
being,  indeed,  the  casting  out  of  the  self.  So  Genius,  in  this  rery  pas- 
siveness,  or  inaction,  is  truly  and  simply  action,  and  it  is  action  without 
effort.  Does  it  not  help  us  to  think  rightly  of  that  act  of  the  Divine 
will  called  '  creation '  ? 

True  action  is  altruistic  ;  it  is  the  action  of  other  in  us.  This  is  the 
Divine — the  human — because  the  not-self.  Thus  Genius  is  simply 
action  ;  the  inaction  is  but  phenomenal.  Thus  we  understand  its  results. 
And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  it  is  not  individual — not  the  self's :  now 
the  man  of  genius  knows  and  feels  he  himself  has  no  part  in  it ;  that  it 
is  the  casting  out  of  his  self. 

Is  it  not  well  to  think  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  serious  things,  that 
so  we  may  see  the  serious  aspect  of  light  things  ?  Do  we  not  therefore, 
,  indeed,  perceive  the  ludicrous  also  ?  Is  it  not  to  teach  us  to  recognize 
the  meaning  of  the  trivial  ?  for  thus  we  see  that  because  a  thing  has  a 
ludicrous  aspect  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  has  not  a  grave  and 
important  one.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  ludicrous  and  serious  things 
do  not  really  differ  ?  each  have  both  aspects  alike ;  only  to  us  one  is  the 
first  and  prominent  inthe  one  case,  and  the  other  in  the  other.  E.  g., 
Murrell  speaks  of  Indian  widows  'broiling  themselves  like  roast  pork': 
so  may  we  not  see  that  perhaps  in  broiling  pork  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
serious  element  ? 

Is  not  the  argument  that  we  cannot  '  know,'  because  there  are  certain 
limitations  and  conditions  of  thought  in  us,  parallel  to  the  old  libertine 
argument  against  any  possibility  of  goodness,  because  there  is  evil  in  us  ; 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  men  must  be,  and  be  content  to 
be,  selfish,  and  '  submit  to  the  limitations  of  their  being.'  In  truth,  are 
not  this  intellectual  and  moral  condition  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
fact  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  each  case  there  are  truly  two  natures  in 
us  ? — may  we  not  say  the  '  self '  and  the  '  man,'  in  relation  both  to  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  ? 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  relation  of  Science  to  the 
mental  development  of  man.     That  old  feeling  that  nothing  could  be 
truly  learnt  in  the  physical  (only  appearances)  was  introduced  by  a  feel- 
ing that  so  true  knowledge  could  be  obtained ;  yet  it  has  come  to  a  giving 
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up  the  attempt  after  knowledge  altogether.     But  how  great  and  useful 
results  attend  this  very  giving  up. 

How  often  are  thinking  and  argument  embarrassed  by  a  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  generally  received  meaning  of  words.     Lewes,  in  his  en- 
quiry as  to  whether  polypes  '  digest,'  furnishes  an  illustration.     He  says, 
polypes  do  not  digest,  because  '  digestion  '  means  a  process  effected  by  a 
certain  apparatus  (gland-cells,  muscles,  &c.).     Should  we  not  rather  say 
'  digestion '  is  a  term  of  larger  meaning ;  it  includes  such  processes  and 
others  too  ?  else  where  can  we  draw  the  line — where  begin  and  end  ?  In 
this  case,  '  digestion '  has  been  applied  to  one  particular  thing,  which  has 
these  characters ;  and  our  increasing  knowledge  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
alter  or  improve  our  application  of  this  term  !     '  Digestion  '  is  to  mean 
that ;  and  as  for  difficulty  and  disorder  in  our  thoughts,  that  must  pass  : 
the  words  must  not  be  disarranged.     This  is  a  case  of  holding  to  the  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental,  instead  of  the  essential ;  the  form,  instead  of  the 
fact.     The  '  fact '  of  digestion  of  course  is  the  getting  living  nourish- 
ment out  of  food.     The  accidentalness  of  the  thing  is  evident  in  this—- 
that if  we  had  known  the  polype  first,  then  the  argument  would  have 
been  the  other  way.     In  brief,  is  not  this  the  case :  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  neaessarily  introduces  disadjustment  of  words  and  thoughts  ? 

There  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  using  and  adjusting  words,  as  know- 
ledge grows.  It  should  not  be  left  to  individual  choice,  or  to  plausibility, 
but  regulated  by  a  law  founded  on  investigation  and  right.  This  is  the 
real  question,  and  the  only  one.  Now  what  principles  should  determine 
it  ? — evidently  this  should  be  decided  as  a  general  question.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  that  term  '  digestion ':  the  question  should  not  be  '  do  these 
creatures  digest  ?  '  but,  '  what  is  the  mode  of  digestion  in  them  ?  ' 

Does  not  '  knowing '  or  understanding  a  thing  always  consist  in  seeing 
it  to  be  the  same  as  something  else  ?    Then,  if  so,  see  what  it  implies  re- 
specting the  nature  of  knowledge:  viz.,  that  there  must  be  something 
which  we,  as  it  were,  primarily  know,  which  is  the  thing  with  which  all 
others  that  are  known  are  identified ;   or,  by  being  identified  with  which, 
all  other  things  are  known  ?     Now  what  is  this  ?  and  how  is  it  known  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  what  we  are  conscious  of — our  experience,  so  to  speak  ? 
Surely  this  must  be  :  see  the  basis  of  cause  and  effect  (i.  e.,  force]  in 
other  words,  '  science '  rests  in  our  consciousness  of  exertion.       So  all 
'  knowing '  would  be  identifying  other  things  with  our  experience— with 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious  :  and  thus  it  would  embrace  the  extension 
of  '  consciousness  '  to  '  perception  '  ? 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  that  instinct  of  the  ludicrous  ?  See  how  the 
law  of  man's  advance  is  the  superseeding  of  the  sensuous  belief  by  the 
rational ;  and  how  that  continually  appears  ridiculous  and  absurd,  at 
first.  May  we  learn  the  use  of  the  <  ridiculous  '  faculty  by  its  abuse — 
its  'nature  by  its  evils  ?  Is  it  not  a  condition  of  any  truth  which  in- 
volves an  alteration  of  our  general  impressions  about  ourselves,  that  it 
should  impress  us  as  ridiculous  ? 

Thinking  of  the  tendency  ever  to  identify  the  same  process,  under 
whatever  different  forms — as,  e.  g.,  vital  and  mechanical  vibration — may 
we  not  get  an  insight  into  the  relation  of  form  and  fact ;  and  discover  a 
rule  whereby  we  may  know  which  is  form  and  which  is  fact  ?  Is  it  not 
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simply  this :  that  that  which  is  common  is  the  fact,  and  that  which  is 
different  is  the  form  ? — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Not  that  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  words  (any  more  than  geometry ;  but,  like  geometry,  it 
is  best  taken  so  at  first)  :  it  is  the  very  structure  of  the  universe.  So  here 
is  the  same  fact  under  different  forms  :  in  the  intellectual  giving  up  to  in- 
terpret and  restore,  and  the  merchant  giving  up  to  increase.  May  not  one 
see  that  the  '  fact '  is  the  one  in  the  many,  and  regard  the  variable  as 
'  form '  ?  "What  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  and  show,  so  that  all  should 
see,  that  to  trace  the  fact  in  that  sense — the  one  thro'  the  varying — is 
the  right  way ;  truly  is  understanding  or  knowing.  This  alone  will  en- 
able us  to  master  the  enormous  mass  of  details  :  always,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  things,  we  must  look  if  there  be  anything  in  which  they  are 
the  same  (and  there  must  be  something) ;  and  then  regard  that  as  the 
thread  on  which  to  string  them.  They  are  forms  of  that ;  i.  e.,  until 
one  finds  a  larger  common  element,  and  one  that  includes  more. 

How  interesting  a  suggestion  this  is,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of 
Talent  and  Genius,  as  phenom-ized  (to  coin  a  word)  in  the  physical  re- 
lations.    Observe,  how  the  '  human  mind '  is  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  other  animals  by  being  less  instinctive,  and  more  self-conscious  and 
designing :  so  is  not  Genius  less  differentiated,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
animal  ?     Think,  especially,  of  those  mathematical  instincts  in  insects  : 
do  they  not  almost  suggest  Newton  ?     And  observe  :  if  this  form  of 
mental  action  be  in  man  the  most  useful  (the  highest  ?),  what  does  it 
mean  if  it  be  the  least  human  ? — does  it  not  agree  with  the  self  in  man 
being  negative  ?     It  is  less  '  self.'     For  is  not  man  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  '  self;  does  he  not  so  differ  from  Nature  ?     And  is  not  Genius 
less  '  self,'  and  thus  nearer  to  Nature  ? 

So  is  not  the  poet  like  the  bird  ? — such  '  instinct '  to  melody,  even  as 
the  mathematician  is  like  the  insect  ?  Is  that  also  by  defect  ? 

May  we  not  believe  the  true  poet  would  have  been  a  great  thinker,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  faculty  of  verse,  which  as  it  were  draws  off 
his  force ;  as  others  might  have  been  good  practical  men,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  faculty  of  thinking '?  Is  not  that  faculty  truly  a 
negation,  and  therefore  a  direction  of  less  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  such 
a  negative  that  is  wanted  ? — a  '  channel,'  an  absence  of  obstruction  ? 
So  the  '  faculties '  are  by  negation ;  and  if  relatively  so  to  each  other, 
then  positively  also.  '  Faculty '  altogether  is  so. 

Think  whether  the  various  classes  and  gifts  of  animals  do  not  corre- 
spond truly  to  the  classes  of  men :  whether  the  various  animals  do  not 
represent  man — constitute  him,  as  it  were  ?  Also,  if  the  relation  of 
Talent  and  Genius  be  not  in  animals,  and  perhaps  in  different  classes  ? 
— e.  g.,  can  the  strongly  'instinctive  '  classes  be  '  Genius,'  or  interpret- 
ation, relatively  to  others  below  or  before  ?  See  what  Coleridge  noted 
of  Nature  at  each  advance  also  dropping  something  :  e.  g.,  the  instincts 
of  insects  re-appearing  in  birds  ? 

The  difference  between  hypothesis  and  truth  is,  that  we  can  make  the 
former  appear  reasonable  ;  the  other,  we  see  must  be  so.  Hypothesis  is 
self-active  thought  (as  touch  is  self-active  sense.)  Is  not  then  the  in- 
terpretation '  self-  passive, '  'man-active'?  Are  there  thus,  intellect- 
ually, opposites  in  us  ?  From  the  universal  '  vibration '  may  not  the  in- 
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tellectual  laws  also  be  deduced  ?  Vibration  is  the  one,  or  fact,  in  all 
these  physical  and  mental  forms ;  and  is  necessarily  a  character  of  all 
that  is  in  time,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  actual,  or  eternal.  Or,  ra- 
ther, is  it  not  thus  :  because  the  '  actual '  is  eternal — or  is — therefore  it 
must  be  that  the  phenomenon  in  time  must  be  vibration  ?  And  there- 
fore, again,  it  comes  that  the  actual  must  be,  to  thought,  an  union  of  op- 
posites. 

It  is  our  scientific  and  truthful  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  makes 
the  doctrine  of  its  existence  so  harmful.  Of  old,  that  was  comparatively 
harmless :  men  attributed  to  the  phenomenal  the  properties  of  (or  in- 
stinctively demanded  for)  the  fact ;  now  they  cannot.  Of  old,  they 
thought  of  the  phenomenal  as  it  was  not ;  and  thus  it  did  not  so  pervert 
them  to  think  of  it  as  existing  :  we,  thinking  of  the  phenomenal  as  it 
is,  need  and  must  think  of  it  as  not-existing.  The  difference  of  our  con- 
ditions, in  this  respect,  demands  this  difference  of  our  thought. 

So,  in  astronomy,  it  was  the  accurate  knowledge  demanded  the  change. 
And  thus  it  is  ever :  this  is  but  an  instance  of  how  increasing  know- 
ledge suppresses. 

Men  could  believe  the  phenomenon  a  fact  (or  to  exist)  while  they  im- 
agined it  as  they  liked;  and  here  is  a  justification,  a  reason,  for  its 
being  held  to  so  long ;  but  now  that  involves  a  crushing  and  perversion 
of  the  man,  and  must  be  righted  by  a  perception  of  the  phenomenalness 
of  the  phenomenon.     Every  correction  of  false  impression  is  this. 
It  is  first  attributing  the  qualities  of  the  fact  to  the  phenomenon ; 
then  those  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  fact ;  then  perceiving  the  re- 
lation. 

So  the  general  attitude  of  the  ancients  to  the  world  was  far  better  than 
ours.  That  old  life  (now  suppressed)  has  to  be  interpreted — perfected 
— in  restoration. 

Yet  they  attributed  arbitranniss  to  the  making  of  the  world ;  which 
Science  excludes.  So  was  there  not  a  propriety  in  their  idea  of  sub- 
ordinate gods,  as  the  creators,  and  the  <  Deus  '  above  ?  Is  that  not  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  creation  thro'  the  creature  ? 

"We  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  the  nature  of  our  intellect  (as  of 
our  eyes)  to  make  two  ont  of  one ;  and  act  accordingly.  And  hence  it 
follows  that  the  intellect  (as  the  eyes)  must  be  double. 

Thus  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  it — viz.,  the  brain — is  double ;  and  the 
duality  of  the  mind  is  a  true  idea. 

We  see  the  eyes  are  double,  objectively,  as  well  as  in  that  subjective 
effect :  so,  if  we  could  get  a  true  obj  ective  view  of  the  intellect,  should 
we  not  see  it  double  ? 

Is  not  faith  essential  to  true  knowledge,  for  the  very  reason  that 
knowledge — intellectual  knowledge,  that  is — can  and  does  only  come 
thro'  giving  up  convictions :  a  course  which  only  faith  can  enable  us  to 
go  through.     Without  faith,  we  cannot  intellectually  know,  because  we 
cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  of  knowing ;  giving  up  and  altering,  and 
utterly  distrusting  ourselves.     Is  not  this  dependence  of  knowing  upon 
trust  the  fact  dimly  expressed  by  some  old  sayings,  embodying  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  absolute  trust  in  God — i.  e.,  in  that  which  is — as  essential 
to  knowing,  because  essential  to  learning  ?    Without  this,  we  infallibly 
cleave  to  our  ignorant  impressions,  and  dare  not  let  them  go. 
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It  is  true  that  the  '  actual '  idea — the  conception  of  a  negative  world 
with  the  negative  element  introduced  by  us — tho'  it  makes  rational  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  is,  in  a  sense,  complex,  and  demands  persist- 
ent thought.     But  then,  is  not  this  the  nature  of  all  true  things  ?      Or 
rather,  is  it  not  that  Nature  is  such  to  our  intellect  ? — our  intellect  such 
that  the  '  fact '  is  thus  to  it  ?     Not  that  the  fact  is  complex  ;  but  that 
only  in  such  way,  and  by  such  effort,  can  true  simplicity  be  apprehended 
by  us.     It  is  the  nature  of  simplicity  to  demand  such  tracing  of  many 
things,  and  carrying  out,  into  many  relations,  of  one  idea.     It  would 
not  be  '  simple '  if  it  were  not  so.     Where  there  is  true  simplicity,  we 
shall  find  that  it  demands  much  thought,  and  is  anything  bnt  according 
to  our  natural  conception.     True  simplicity  is  the  last  attainment  of  the 
mind ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  it  does  necessarily  involve  the  carrying 
out  so  variously  of  one  idea — one  thought.  It  is  thus  we  feel  simplicity 
and  oneness ;  as  demanding  that  one  view  be  applied  multifold-wise. 
That    which    at   first    seems    simple   to  us  would  be  confusion  and 
complexity  :  for  our  natural  impression  is  multifoldness ;  each  thing  dis- 
tinct by  itself;  i.  e.,  according  to  the  appearance. 

This  thinking  in  the  concrete  comes  to  be  .another  law  of  thinking  : 
that  is,  there  should  always  be  an  instance  of  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
cess conceived.  If  we  cannot  show  it  in  Nature,  no  value  should  be  at- 
tached to  it.  Thought  should  be  concrete  :  so  '  analogy  '  would  find  its 
interpretation  and  proper  sphere ;  and  might  one  not  see  why  and  how- 
it  must  have  been  so  heretofore  ?  This  generalization  in  the  concrete 
(or  particular)  has  at  least  this  in  it :  that  it  is  such  as  the  true  must 
be.  Generalization  without  the  concrete  is  too  limited ;  it  must  include 
more  than  the  immediate  subject.  In  short,  this  generalizing  is  but  an- 
other application  of  the  old  idea  of  '  unifying ';  and  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  union  of  opposites. 

Does  not  one  see  in  man  an  instance  of  bringing  into  consciousness 
(i.  e.,  into  seZ/-consciousness)  of  what  was  done  before  unconsciously  ? 
As  ever,  in  the  intellectual  world,  things  are  first  done  unconsciously 
and  then  se//"-consciously.     So,  unconsciously,  I  thought  in  the  con- 
crete ;  now  make  it  a  conscious  rule. 

And  this  '  self-conscious '  stage  is  ever  one  of  imperfection  and  failure ; 
and  is  in  order  for  the  perfected  restoration  of  the  not-self-conscious. 
Thus  we  see  its  negative  character :  it  is  a  suppression  (for  restoration) 
— the  'self-conscious'  in  everything  is  a  suppression  for  this  object. 
Are  not  things  constantly  done  self-consciously — i.  e.,  by  effort,  thought, 
and  design — that  they  may  be  done  afterwards  without  effort,  or  not 
self-consciously  ?     So  has  not  man  a  self-conscious  existence,  that  here- 
after he  may  have  an  existence  without  that  ? 

Compared  with  mathematics,  its  elaboration  and  sequence,  how  poor 
our  thinking  is.  Is  there  indeed,  truly,  any  '  thinking '  now  ?  is  it  not 
suppressed  ?  There  was  of  old,  tho'  it  was  imperfect  and  undeveloped  ; 
and  is  it  not  in  respect  to  that  now  as  it  has  been  in  respect  to  mathe- 
matics ?  Of  old,  there  was  mathematics  ;  good  and  beautiful,  although 
elementary  :  then  it  was  lost ;  but  has  been  restored,  in  modern  times, 
in  new  development  and  perfection.  Must  not  thinking  be  so  also  ? — a 
calculus  (or  rather,  calculi)  brought  out  ? 

If  mere  space  and  quantity  demand  such  processes,  is  being  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  assumption,  and  rushing  to  conclusions  ? 
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Have  not  women  the  true  metaphysical  tendency :  i.  e.,  are  they  not, 
by  their  nature,  ever  feeling  and  regarding  an  actual  beneath  the  phe- 
nomenal ?  The  world  is  more  to  them :  they  do  not  hold  the  phenom- 
enal, as  such,  as  man  does ;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  their  aversion  to 
the  metaphysics  which  is  based  on  the  phenomenal  as  the  fact :  but  that 
which  recognizes  the  actual,  and  treats  the  phenomenal  as  the  phenom- 
enon of  it,  is  at  once  a  woman's  metaphysics.  Is  not  here,  indeed,  a 
clue  to  woman's  nature :  an  imperfect  (not  fully  conscious)  treating  of 
the  phenomenal  as  the  phenomenon  of  an  actual  ? 

So  she  disregards  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal — of  which  man  is  so 
close  a  reader  and  observer — and  goes  to  something  deeper ;  and  ia 
intolerant  of  these  phenomenal  laws  being  put  as  the  fact. 
Hitherto  this  has  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  nevertheless,  they 
are  more  truly  organized  to  Nature  ? 

The  intellect  must  necessarily  tend  to  unity,  by  the  very  nature  of 
knowing  ;  as  seeing  all  as  forms'  of  the  one  known  thing.  But  the  unity 
does  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  intellect  :  is  it  not,  rather,  that 
the  intellect  is  such  because  the  actual  is  thus  one  ? 

As  Hamilton  and  others  allow  space  to  be  a  necessary  form  of 
thought,  but  say  it  is  also  objective ;  and  thought  is  so  because  the 
objective  is. 

Logic  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  logical,  not  true ;  but  a  thing 
is  logical  and  true  when  the  premisses  and  conceptions  are  true.  Ma- 
thematics, e.  g.,  is  primarily  logical ;  but  it  is  also  true.  So,  too,  is  not 
a  subject  to  be  known  by  its  predicates  ? — it  must  be  such  that  what  ia 
true  of  it,  is  true  ;  and  any  ideas  of  ours  respecting  it  are  simply  to  be 
conformed  and  modified  accordingly.  There  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to 
maintain  (as  we  do)  our  first,  or  '  natural,'  conceptions.  We  ever  form 
such  conceptions ;  but  they  are  naturally  wrong,  and  want  correcting. 
They  are  hypotheses,  formed  in  ignorance  ;  and  that  tracing  out  of  pre- 
dicates is  the  '  logic '  which  corrects  them. 

For  all  things  that  exist  in  Nature  there  is  a  '  reason ';  i.  e.,  such  a 
phenomenon  is  the  proof  to  us  of  some  other ;  and,  if  we  examine  it, 
will  teach  us  something  of  that  other  [for  it  is  such  as  to  make  this  ne- 
cessary, e.  g.]     Thus  is  it  with  regard  to  physical  life,  and  all  human 
history. 

Thus  man's  history  shows  his  state.  Sin  were  truly  evil  if  this  were 
man's  life ;  but  in  his  '  deadness '  it  is  not  evil,  any  more  than  error 
from  ignorance. 

Evidently,  to  understand  or  explain  a  thing,  is  to  get  a  dynamic  view  of 
it  in  its  relations,  and  nothing  more :  to  see  how  it  must  be,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  some  passive  or  '  phenomenal '  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  '  Life  ' — can  we  refer  it  to  some  '  phe- 
nomenal '  causes  ?  Our  difficulty  here  is  that  we  think  of  the  phe- 
nomenal as  the  actual ;  and  cannot,  of  course,  refer  that  to  mechanical 
(inert)  causes.  We  must  first  see  that  this  life  is  but  phenomenal — 
is  inert. 

So  the  '  special  creation '  idea  is  really  an  attempt  at  explanation ;  it  ia 
giving  a  dynamical  view — tracing  the  force — only  referring  it  to  a  will. 
It  is  a  self-view.   And  surely  there  is  a  good  reason  in  this  :  it  is  apply- 
ing the  '  actual '  idea  to  the  phenomenal ;  and  is  not  the  '  actual '  true 
will,  or  '  personal '  action  ?     Surely  the  course  (or  laws)  of  Nature  i* 
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God's  direct  act.  To  show  a  thing  necessary  has,  with  us,  two  forms  : 
either  dynamical — to  show  the  force ;  or  logical — to  show  the  ration- 
ality. The  latter  means  that  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other  :  does  not 
the  former  mean  the  same  ? 

The  making  of  theories  surely  is  intellectual  experiment:  we  try  a 
certain  process  to  effect  a  certain  result  (viz.,  an  explanation,  or  show- 
ing necessary)  and  see  how  it  succeeds.     If,  in  any  given  case,  it  will 
not  do,  we  have  to  give  up  that  theory,  and  learn  more :  we  want  a 
different  primary  conception  ;  to  get  which,  we  must  increase  our  know- 
ledge.    The  mischief  is  not  in  forming  theories  (i.  e.,  in  trying  experi- 
ments) ;  that  cannot  he  done  too  frequently  or  sedulously ;  hut  in  not 
seeing  that  it  is  trying  experiments,  and  treating  them  as  such.     We 
seek  to  retain  our  grasp  of  them,  as  if  they  ought  to  succeed,  and  patch 
them  up  with  further  hypotheses  when  they  will  not. 

There  comes  to  be  another  rule  in  thinking  ;  viz.,  that  we  need  never 
waste  our  labor  on  attempting  to  resuscitate  any  opinion  or  view  which 
the  world  has  rejected  (idealism,  e.  g.),  unless  at  the  same  time,  we  in- 
terpret it;  thus  doing  away  the  defect  which  caused  it  to  be  rejected. 
This  is  truly  to  unite  it  with  its  opposite ;  incorporating  the  added  phe- 
nomena, or  details  :  but  also,  is  not  all  interpretation,  all  putting  right, 
a  restoration  (altho'  perfected),  of  a  previous  ? 

Does  not  the  whole  mass  of  human  thought,  as  it  were,  pass  through 
certain  minds,  to  come  out  with  their  impress  ? — but  that  is  merely  its 
being  purified  from  self.  So  astronomy  was  Copernic-ized  ;  but  only  by 
the  '  self '  being  left  out.  Then  what  must  such  a  '  mind  '  be,  by  the 
addition  of  which  the  casting  out  of  self  (the  '  self '  of  the  race)  only 
results? 

Might  one  not  show  whether  we  had  reached  the  limit  of  our  powers 
— practically — and  ascertain  what  thought  yet  could  do  ?  See  how  re- 
fined and  complex  and  chromatic  harmonies  are  necessary  to  experienced 
and  trained  ears,  but  disagreeable  to  those  not  so.  So  now  a  more  ad- 
vanced thought  is  demanded  by  the  trained,  but  seems  unnatural,  art- 
ificial, repulsive  to  the  unaccustomed.  [Is  the  old  simple  harmony  like 
tae  unconnected  thought  ?] 

May  not  one  speak  of  the  effects  wrought  thro'  Talent  and  Genius,  as 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ?     Thus  :  both  labor — use  exertion — but 
the  effect,  the  result  produced,  by  the  former,  are  in  the-line  of  the  ef- 
fort ;  are  its  direct  result.     The  effects  wrought  thro   the  latter  are  not 
so ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  collateral ;  the  result   of  some  operation  per- 
mitted by  the  direct  action.    It  is  like  a  spring  touched  by  a  force  pass- 
ing by  it.     So  Genius  is  not  indolence — it  is  work  ;  but  the  effect  is 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort :  it  avails  itself  of  a  pre-existing 
tension. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  oppositeness  which  is  everywhere. — 
Think,  e.  g.,  of  people  well-organized  to  the  material,  who  keep  firm 
hold  of  the  substantial  (as  against  the  '  ideal ') ;  how  this  is  counter- 
balanced in  the  intellectual  sphere.     Here  they  prefer  the  shadowy  and 
theoretical,  i.  e.  hppotheses  :  they  want  doctrines  clear — grand  shemes 
and  explanations,  according  to  sense — and  these  they  call  'substantial.' 
See  the  inversion  here ;  and  how  Nature  avenges  herself,  as  it  were : 
162,  Mental  Physiolojy.     See  p.  279. 
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she  will  not  let  one  class  have  all  the  advantages.    Each  is  truly  in  op- 
posite relations,  and  each  fails  in  the  other. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  large  one's  hold  of  all  that  man  has  thought 
may  he.     May  we  not  think  of  all,  without  exception,  as  true ;  and,  if 
needing  to  be  suppressed,  only  for  restoration  and  perfecting  ?     This 
links  itself  with  other  views,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mental  operations ; 
and  suggests  the  idea  that  all  man's  thought  is  in,  and  comes  out  of, 
Nature :  and  if  it  ba  there,  it  cannot  be  false,  but  only  not  enough.     It 
is  in  man's  mind  only  by  virtue  of  its  being ;  it  is  in  our  consciousness 
only  because  it  is  in  Nature.     So  we  may  see  more  in  '  false '  thought ; 
and  understand  that  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  true,  because  it  can 
only  be  '  thought '  by  the  fact  of  its  being  in  Nature. 


How  simple  is  the  idea  that  God  suffers  and  endures  in  Christ — that 
His  suffering  is  God's  sacrifice.  It  is  so  in  all  suffering :  in  that  of  the 
creature  God  suffers,  and  must.  All  suffering  is  His  sacrifice.  Can  we 
not  well  understand  how  a  fact  that  is  perfectly  good,  should  yet  be  so 
related  to  us,  that  to  us  it  should  be  evil  and  abhorrent  ?  Is  it  not  so 
also  with  sin  ? — to  us  so  loathsome,  yet  the  fact  nothing  but  what 
should  and  must  be :  sin,  only  in  our  relation  to  it  ? 

Surely  we  may  understand  how  evil  deeds,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
do  them,  only  accomplish  what  we  need,  and  must  have  done.  The 
doer  feels  it  a  crime,  and  it  is  so ;  but  the  thing  done  is  most  right 
and  necessary,  and  in  no  sense  evil. 

So,  looking  at  the  physical  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual,  that 
'actual'  which  is  in  the  sinful  deeds  of  men  must  be — is  the  right;  but 
on  man's  part  the  action  is  a  crime  :  the  phenomenon  being  the  fact  to 
him,  and  that  '  phenomenon '  being  crime. 

Were  it  not  good  to  see  in  the  sinful  deeds  of  men — in  those  physical 
things  which  thus  are  done — a  spiritual  fact,  which  is  the  good,  the  nt- 
cessary  ?  The  death  of  Christ  is,  in  part,  an  instance  of  this.  Is  it, 
BO,  a  revelation  of  the  Fact  of  the  world — showing  us  what  all  is  ? 

With  reference  to  the  view  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  to  make  expiation  for  sin  and  to  remove  its  punishment — ob- 
serve the  relation.  If  the  '  typical '  punishment  was  suffering,  is  not 
the  antitype — wickedness  ?  the  spiritual  in  place  of  the  sensational  ? 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  Christ  endures  for  our  saving  from  punish- 
ment, but  what  the  punishment  is  [whether  it  be  not  death]. 

What  we  should  seek  to  do  in  relation  to  religion  is  to  show  that  the 
truest  and  strictest  intellectual  conceptions  conform  to,  and  are  indeed 
necessary  forms  and  outflowings  of,  the  spiritual  fact :  that  this  fact, 
which  faith  truly  affirms,  necessitates  all  these  internal  impressions  ;  is 
demonstrated  by  them  as  their  certain  cause. 

Is  this  like  the  argument  respecting  appearances  to  sight,  as  being 
demonstrably  due  to  the  material  object  ?  And  the  relation  is  cu- 
rious : — idealism  is  analogous  to  materialism  ;  asserting  «ne  pheno- 
mena— the  'intellect- object' — alone,  and  denying  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance. So  opposites  are  compelled  to  amity. 

We   must   oppose   deducing   the  spiritual  from  the   intellectual  con- 
ceptions.    The  right  relation  is  that  these  are  the  intellectual  concep- 
tions because,  and  only  because,  the  Tact — the  spiritual — is  this. 
45,  Theology.     See  vol.  iii.,  p.  180. 
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The  intellectual  conceptions  are  as  appearances  to  sight  from  a  solid 
object,  and  must  so  appear  because  it  is,  and  is  such.  There  is  not 
anything  answering  to  them  in  its  characters  ;  only  something  which 
must  necessarily  cause  such  impressions  upon  upon  us. 

We  naturally  think  most,  not  of  what  we  are,  but  of  our  conditions 
or  circumstances :  this  is  because  they  seem  more  directly  to  determine 
our  enjoyment  or  suffering.  But  this  is  not  so ;  it  is  a  mistake. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  truly  greater  importance  of  what  we  are  than  of 
what  happens  to  us,  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  latter  has  more  effect 
upon  our  happiness  or  sufiering.  To  say  the  least,  these  elements 
are  of  equal  importance  in  that  respect ;  the  effect  of  altering  either 
would  be  the  same:  certain  conditions  give  enjoyment  to  certain 
being — alter  what  it  is,  and  the  same  circumstances  might  give  suf- 
fering, and  vice  versa.  Pleasure  and  pain  depend  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  being  and  the  circumstances. 

Indeed,  is  it  not  striking,  that  all  our  action  in  changing  our  circum- 
stances, is,  in  truth,  only  a  change  of  our  own  state  ? — all  self-action, 
changing  phenomena,  changes  only  man's  impressions. 

Does  not  man  pass  from  a  child's  no-fear,  through  fear,  to  a  man's  no- 
fear  ?  from  a  '  self '  no-fear — that  of  ignorance — to  an  altruistic  no  fear 
— that  of  knowledge  ? 

How  should  consciousness  of  the  body  be  (or  involve,  or  coexist  with) 
the  oneness  of  humanity — conscious  oneness  ?     Is  it  not  that  man  can 
only  be  one  by  being  one  with  Nature  ?  our  bodies  are  not  one,  other* 
wise  than  as  one  with  Nature.     For  man  to  be  '  one,'  he  must  be  one 
with  God — one  with   all.     So  there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  ap- 
parent separateness.     Can  it  be  that  Adam  was  'one  humanity,'  but  not 
one  with  Nature ;  i.  e.,  not  physical  ? — does  not  this  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  idea  of  man  becoming  physical,  and  show  its  meaning  and  deeper 
relations  ?     Does  it  not  mean  being  'one  with  Nature,'  but  at  first  not 
consciously  ?  with  a  wrong  feeling,  a  not-apprehension  ?    Is  it  that 
'  man '  is  one  with  Nature,  but  we  are  not  yet  consciously  so  ?     Do  we 
thus  see  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,   '  is  become  as  one  of  us,'  and 
'  being  as  gods '     So  must  the  first  '  oneness  '  be  suppressed  for  a  true 
oneness  ;  one  with  Nature,  and  consciously  ? 

Again :  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  Bible,  in  speaking  of  the  actual, 
must  be  speaking  of  the  universal ;  of  the  world — of  all  man.  So  we 
see  in  Judaism,  that  it  was  national,  inclusive  ;  embraced  all  in  Abram, 
as  one.  And  surely  there  should  be  in  the  New  Testament  this  two- 
fold sort  of  bearing;  viz.,  on  the  individual  and  on  the  world — on  man 
as  one,  or  universal.  And  ought  we  not  to  put  the  '  universal '  first ; 
regarding  it  as  the  fact,  and  making  the  other  subordinate  ? 

Are  we  in  the  opposite  condition  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  thus  have  a  means  of  learning,  thro'  understanding  the  definite  re- 
lation of  self-consciousness  to  that  which  is  ?  If  our  (self-)  conscious- 
ness be  of  the  opposite  of  that  which  z's,  a  clear  basis  for  knowing  that 
is  given  us.  It  would  be  striking  if  we  could  see  this  as  a  rule  :  '  that 
that  which  is  to  the  self  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  is.1  So  that  we, 
as  it  were,  perceive  everything  with  signs  inverted  ;  with  all  the 
minuses,  pluses ;  and  have  to  put  them  in  their  right  relations.  Thus 
even  the  authority  of  consciousness  is  included :  what  is  to  it,  is — we 
are  not  deceived — but  then  it  is  in  the  opposite  way. 
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Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  men  do  not  foel  or  think  their  present 
state  so  bad  ?     How  can  we  think  anything  bad  except  by  contrast  and 
comparison — by  knowing  a  better  ?     But  see  how  the  evilness,  the  in- 
tolerableness,  of  it  is  proved  by  man's  incessant  attempts  to  change  it. 
This  very  activity  and  energy,  and  acting  on  and  modifying  Nature, 
furnish  the  very  proof  and  necessary  result  of  the   '  painfulness '   of 
man's  state.     Thus  is  this  explained,  and  shown  to  have  a  moral  bear- 
ing.    Surely,  in  man's  constant  attempts  thus  to  alter — and  yet  succeed- 
ing only  in  altering  the  phenomenon — is  seen  '  hell  ';  and  so  even  the 
inertness  has  new  meaning.     The  true  life,  the  true  happiness,  must  be 
the  very  opposite  to  this ;  not  thus  trying  to  alter  the  phenomenon,  but 
living  in  it  and  with  it,  aud  in  conformity,  to  it. 

Thus  one  can  see  the  soul  of  asceticism,  and  its  mistake  also.  The 
idea  is  that  of  being  conformed  to  Nature,  and  it  is  the  true  one  ;  but 
it  errs  by  not  sec-ing  that  this  can  only  be  when  the  self  is  removed 
from  man.  It  aims  at  an  individual  oneness  with  Nature,  which  will 
not  do.  The  '  fulfilment '  of  this  is  the  regarding  the  redemption  of 
man,  when  all  shall  be  different,  and  self-agents  exist  no  more. 

Can  it  be  anything  but  habit  makes  (religious)  men  object  to  the 
idea  of  all  being  saved  by  Christ,  or  imagine  a  particular  form  of  faith 
required  ?  Is  not  the  atonement  made  ? — then  why  should  not  Goi  say, 
'  that  faith  will  do '  ?  Even  suppose  it  to  be  a  misunderstanding,  what 
should  prevent  God  from  forgiving  man  when  justice  is  s-itisfiod  ?  In- 
stead of  that,  we  turn  the  gospel  absolutely  the  other  way,  and  say, 
'  God  will  not  forgive  except  you  understand  and  accept  certain  truths.' 
This  implies  that  we  are  obliged  to  provide  for  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe. 

Is  not  the  '  personality  '  of  Satan  interpreted  in  this  :  that  he  is  the 
1  nof-personal ' — the  opposite  to  personality ;  and  having,  therefore,  the 
properties  of  personality,  but  in  a  minus  form  ? 

Thus,  too,  we  see  why  it  must  have  been  denied  :  it  was  a  false  in- 
stinct, embodying  the  wrong  idea  of  '  personality.'  Is  there  not  a 
general  principle  here :  is  not  the  false  instinct  often  this  ?  and  the 
interpretation  consists  in  a  recognition  of  the  positive  and  negative  ; 
recognizing  as  negative  what  we  have  before  taken  as  the  positive; 
and  so  having  the  positive  as  new — that  which  was  before  latent  and 
unrecognized  affirmed  by  the  '  actual '  faculty.  Our  first  notion  of 
'  personality  '  is  our  self;  we  do  right,  therefore,  to  assign  personality 
to  the  devil,  till  we  learn  personality  more  truly.  We  rightly  assign, 
in  'instinct,'  the  properties  we  do  to  the  minus;  but  we  wrongly 
think  them  plus  properties. 

So  the  denying  the  personality  of  S;itan  is  a  '  suppression.'  This  in- 
terpretation is  but  a  recognition  of  the  opposites  —the  '  minus '  de- 
manded by  us  (i.  e.,  by  intellect). 

Is  not  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  phenomenal  view  taking  the 
place  of  the  true  one,  in  our  idea  that  we  must  take  care  of  the  world, 
instead  of  God?    That  is  the  'phenomenon;  it  comes  from  observation, 
and  is  according  to  our  (self-)  consciousness,  tho'  against  the  instinct 
that  this  care  of  the  world  is  God's  province.     Here  is  the  process  : 
first,  we  assume  that  God  will  make  the  world  phenomenally  good  ;  then, 
that  as  He  does  not,  we  must :  then  comes  the  int'Tpretntion,  that  God 
does  make  the  world  actually  good.     But  our  present  feeling  of  rcspons- 
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ibility  is  necessary  :  and  is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to  Science — to  our 
necessary  supposition  of  '  second  '  or  physical  causes ;  of  something  act- 
ing, which  is  not- God1}     And  is  it  not  the  same  process:  our  first  in- 
stinct is  that  God  (personal)  does  the  phenomena — the  '  actual '  idea 
applied  to  the  phenomenal ;  then  the  phenomenal  put  for  the  actual — 
viz.,  physical  causes    producing   phenomena ;  then  the  interpretation 
gives  us  true  causes  producing  the  actual. 

The  doctrine  of  '  everlasting  punishment '  has  a  good  and  right  as- 
pect. It  involves  this :  that  true  religion  demands  of  us  the  giving  up 
not  only  of  the  bad,  hut  even  of  the  best  in  us  :  and  the  feeling  surely 
finds  its  interpretation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  redemption.  In  true 
ethics  the  demand  is  the  same :  we  have  to  give  up  the  best  in  us ;  our 
good  impulses,  even,  are  not  good  enough ;  and  we  innst  especially  put 
up  with  suffering — it  cannot  be  foregone,  or  set  aside.  We  must  sub- 
mit even  to  the  suffering  of  others,  and  say  it  is  right.  See  here  a  just- 
ification even  of  those  who  say  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned — how  that  is  interpreted,  indeed. 

This  has  been  felt  in  the  '  ethics ' — that  it  seems  to  involve  content- 
ment in  others'  sufferings;  and  here  is  its  justification.  Bring  this 
awful  thing  out  of  the  future,  and  make  it  present,  and  see  how 
lovely  it  looks.  So  with  all  these  things  so  awful  in  the  future  :  let 
them  Be,  and  they  are  infinite  beauty. 

Regarding  Christ's  '  death '  as  His  submitting  to  a  state  of  conscious 
death — taking  flesh — how  appropriate  it  is  to  the  idea  of  His  bearing 
our  punishment ;  saving  us  from  '  hell,'  as  a  state  of  badness.  As 
our  state  is  to  '  hell,  so  was  Christ's  to  this  state  of  ours  which  He  un- 
dertook. 

If  theology  were  but  set  free,  it  would  soon  right  itself.     It  is  bent 
down :  we  have  not  to  raise  it  up,  but  merely  to  remove  the  incubus. 
It  is  thus :  a  false  notion  may  remain  in  the  mind  \\  hile  not  much  at- 
tended to,  and  leave  other  thoughts  uncoerced ;  but  when  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  all  other  thought,  then  it  diffuses  its  influence,  and  bends  our 
other  thoughts  into  conformity  with  it.  So  has  it  been  with  man's  false 
notion  of  Nature  as  inert.     So  long  as  it  was  not  especially  studied,  it 
could  coexist  with  religion  ;  but  when  studied,  and  made  the  basis  of 
other  thought,  then  its  effects  extend ;  and  it  necessarily  warps  our  re- 
ligious thought  also.     So  now  we  want  religion  set  free,  by  the  setting 
aside  that  false  thought — proved  false  by  these  very  effects. 

It  is  striking  to  think,  that  if  the  world  were  governed  by  self-interest, 
sufficiently  deep  and  true,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  perfectly  moral  and 
good ;  but  God  rouses  man  from  this,  and  prevents  it,  by  his  passions, 
which  destroy  the  '  self.'     And  this  is  by  adding  ;  for  there  is  more  in 
this  state  of  '  passion ';  affording,  as  it  does,  scope  for  the  generous,  the 
self-sacrificing  impulses — in  short,  it  allows  for  the  possibility  of  the 
gospel.     Can  one  see  thus,  better,  the  relation  of  the  «  gospel  of  self- 
interest';  its  meaning,  and  how  it  must  be;  how,  in  some  sense,  it  is  a 
re-assertion  of  a  previous  one  ?     And  is  there  not  also  a  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  passions  themselves  ? 

In  those  who  aflirm  that  it  is  self-interest  to  which  the  gospel  appeals 
— that  self-sacrifice  is  happiness,  and  must  be  enacted  for  happiness — 
is  there  not  a  moral  defect  ?  Is  not  theirs,  at  the  best,  a  self -religion 
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still,  and  one  not  without  self-righteousness,?  Yet  when  it  is  said  that 
in  self-sacrifice  is  the  only  true  self-interest — that  we  sacrifice  'self 
for  our  self,  &c.  ;  is  it  not  clear  that  what  is  involved  is  that  there-  arc 
opposites  in  us — a  plus  and  a  minus  ?  that  there  is  a  'manhood,'  Avhich 
is  in  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  self ;  to  which  '  self '  is  opposite.  Is  not 
this  'anomaly,'  this  contradiction,  worthy  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
to  say  this,  is  but  to  express  aright,  and  according  to  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  thought,  what  is  implied  in  the  other  ? 

If  God  knows  Nature  by  a  '  sort  of  consciousness,'  think  how  touching 
is  His  relation  to  us :  must  He  not  so  know  our  sorrows,  our  losses,  nay 
even  our  sins  ?  Must  He  not  bear  them  ?  Is  not  this  what  it  is  to  have 
an  altruistic  consciousness  ?  What  do  we  want  but  reciprocally  to  know 
God  also  by  a  'sort  of  consciousness'?  The  idea  of  God  existing  in  the 
creature  is  but  a  form  of  the  altruistic  consciousness.  So  the  creature's 
existence  should  be  in  God;  i.  e.,  in  the  'universal.' 

Think  how  the  altruistic  saving  of  man  is  involved  in  the  very  tilings 
which  those  who  oppose  it  say :  e.  g.,  that  hell  will  consist  in  the  sense 
of  God's  displeasure.  But  observe:  God  is  angrv  now;  as  angry  as  He 
will  be  then  ;  but  what  differs  ?  Now  men  do  not  care  about  Him  ;  then 
He  will  be  the  supreme  object  of  their  regard  :  now,  they  do  not  regard 
His  anger ;  then,  they  will  feel  it  because  their  state  towards  Him  will 
be  altered.  But  does  not  this  mean  salvation  ? 

Observe,  also,  Cow  it  makes  the  change  from  earth  to  hell  subjective  ; 

viz.,  in  our  feeling  of  that  which  does  not  change. 

Are  we  not  radically  wrong  in  our  idea  of  punishment — that  only 
that  can  be  rightly  called  so  which  is  painful;  i.  e.,  is  consciously  felt 
as  an  evil  ?  Is  not  this  a  self- view  of  punishment — a  perversion  ?  The 
feeling  of  evil  (i.  e.  pain)  is  evil  to  the  self;  but  this,  surely,  is  not  pun- 
ishment to  the  man.  The  true  punishment,  surely,  is  in  the  being  evil, 
not  in  the  feeling  of  it. 

In  a  word,  is  not  this  the  key  to  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is  giving  a 
'  man '-view,  instead  of  a  'self-view.  Thns,  suffering  is  noi  a  true 
' man'- punishment ;  it  is  a  'self  punishment. 

Especially  this  wrong  notion  of  punishment  perverts  our  thought  of 
the  present  and  the  eternal ;  makes  us  banish,  in  our  thought,  all  the 
true,  actual,  dealing  of  God  with  us — all  the  eternal — into  the  future  ; 
and  invent  a  fictitious  'hereafter'  for  these  eternal  veri-ies  of  His  just- 
ice.    God  teaches  us  to  know  what  is  punishment,  and  to  feel  it.     This 
we  do  only  as  we  escape  from  it ;  even  as  we  feel  ignorance  only  in 
and  by  escaping  from  it.     And  observe :  in  our  thus  feeling  it,  God's 
object  in  punishment  is  gained,  as  well  as  His  justice  proved. 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  when  it  is  said  that  God  will  reveal,  assert, 

and  prove  His  justice  ?     It  is  not  that  He  will  do  other,  but  ice  shall 

see  that  He  is,  and  ever  has  been,  just. 

Arid  this  oppositeness  of  the  man  (the  Being)  and  the  self,  is  surely  in- 
volved in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  it  is  au  axiom  rather  than  a  post- 
ulate or  deduction. 

To  see  that  we  need  not  do  anything  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  is  the  very  means  of  enabling  us  to  do  the  rif/kt  thing  for  it:  as, 
in  respect  to  our  own  salvation,  it  is  the  first  condition  of  being  saved 
to  know  we  need  not  '  do.'     For  here  is  the  very  point ;  here  is  why  re- 
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ligion  has  been  affirmed  to  be  based  on  self-interest :  it  is  brought  clown 
to  be  a  thing  which  man  can  'do';   but  in  truth  man  exactly  cannot  c'o 
that  which  is  necessary  for  saving  men :   they  can  only  appeal  to  self, 
even  as  they  can  only  act  from  self.     As  the  individual  is  not  saved 
when  he  is  made  self-righteous,  so  is  not  the  world  when  it  is  made  in- 
tent on  escaping  and  attaining,  however  regarded.     Thus  is  explained 
and  embraced  the  view  of  religion  as  putting  self-interest  first ;  how  it 
must  arise  from  the  good  in  man ;  even  as  the  doctrine  of  works  from 
our  feeling  that  we  must  do.     So  from  our  view  of  having  to  work  for 
saving  men,  must  have  come  that  self-religion  which  is  the  opposite  to 
religion.     We  say,  if  that  self-regard  is  not  the  basis  of  religion,  how 
can  we  make  men  religious  ? '     True ;  we  cannot.     So,   if  doing  good 
deeds  is  not  religion,  how  can  we  make  ourselves  religious  ?'— the  an- 
swer must  be  the  same. 

Luther's  perception  that  God  saves  the  individual,  and  that  his  own 
efforts  go  for  nothing,  came  thro'  and  by  his  intense  strivings  to  save  him- 
self— to  attain,  or  know  how  it  could  be.  So  does  not  the  perception  that 
God  saves  man  grow  from  the  intense  effort  and  longing  on  our  part  to 
save  man,  or  to  know  how  it  can  be  ?  And  is  it  not  in  the  same  way  : 
viz.,  by  seeing  better  what  the  evil  is;  how  much  deeper  the  salvation 
must  go  ;  the  right  and  necessary  failure  of  all  self  efforts  ;  and  seeing 
that  what  God  gives  is  ddivcrance  from  the  self,  not  the  'goodness' 
of  it.  <% 

In  the  controversy  respc  cting  the  '  death '  threatened  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  an  instance  of  a  three.     Was  it  not  first  a  supposing  life 
and  death  according  to  our  natural  ideas — viz.,   of  sensational  self-con- 
sciousness ;  then  this  view  suppressed  by  larger  knowledge,  and  such 
theories  as  '  everlasting  misery '  introduced  [and  has  not  the  mixed  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  some  relation  to  this  necessary  process]  : 
then  the  interpretation  comes  in  seeing  the  true  actual  life  and  death. 
Is  not  the  'life  in  Christ*  doctrine  an  attempt  to  restore  a  first  im- 
perfect view  ;    and    so    is    found  insufficient,    because   of  the  added 
elements  which  make  it  impossible  to  be  believed  ?     It  will  not  an- 
swer to  what  is  now  known  ;  and  it  is  asserted  simply  because  the 
'  hypotheses '  are  felt  to  be  intolerable. 

Surely  our  difficulty  about  the  '  eternal,'  and  our  necessary  thought 
of  a  condition  of  existence  going  on  indefinitely,  has  its  source  in  our  not 

seeing  that  the  creature's  life  is  truly  divine.     [ remarks,   that  '  a 

mode  of  existence  not  subject  to  conditions  of  duration  can  'apply  only 
to  God.']  We  admit  a  '  being  not  in  duration'  for  God;  but  think  our- 
selves (and  creatures)  different ;  and  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true  ;  it  is^frora 
the  self-  (or  time-)  life  we  must  be  freed. 

There  being  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  and  the  absolutely  good — which 
may  certainly  be  postulated — the  problem  is,  that  there  should  be  a  lad 
world  to  man.     Th«  n  what  is  required  ?  what,  indeed,  is  the  only  pos- 
sibility ?     That  the  'existence'  be  made  bad  is  simply  monstrous;  and 
on  every  ground  to  be  rejected.     Is  it  not  simply  that  man  should  be 
out  of  harmony  with  it— i.e.,  with  the  good  that  is?     And  how  should 
this  be  but  by  an  absence  of  being  in  him  ? — the  essential  characteristic 
of  that  '  good '  being  that  it  is ;  that  it  has  existence.     It  comes,   in 
truth,  t  o  that  simplest  of  all  possible  conceptions,  viz.,   that  man  is 
wanting,  and  so  being  out  of  harmony  with  that  which  is,  must  neces- 
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sarily  feel  it  'evil.'  All  this  'mystery'  means  that;  nay,  given  that, 
and  this  very  experience  must  be.  Its  being  so  hopeless  a  mystery  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  th  t  it  has  affected  all — is  a  question  relating  to 
mankind. 

We  attach  such  undue  importance  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  theory}  to  the 
fact  of  our  liking  or  not  liking ;  of  things  being  pleasant  or  painful  to 
us ;  while  in  fact  it  is  no  proof  of  any  inherent  quality  in  the  things 
themselves,    and    merely   rests  on  our  conviction  that  our  feelings  are 
right.     Observe :  the  intensest  of  all  pleasures  is  relief  from  acute  suf- 
fering; i.  e.,  they  are  mere  negations.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  character  of  them  all  ?     How  soon  we  come  to  feel 
that  we  would  give  up  many  intense  physical  pleasures  to  be  relieved 
from  physical  necessities. 

Are  not  all  our  enjoyments  truly  disabilities  ? — to  be  free  from   them 

would  surely   be  a  gain  ;   because  interests,  activities,  life  so  much 

higher,  might  take  their  place. 

Have  we  not  to  unite  the  two  classes  of  passages  in  scripture  which 
speak  of  Christ  saving  us,  and  of  God  dealing  with  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds  ?  at  present,  people  lay  stress  either  on  the  one  or  the 
other.     Does  not  Christ  save  us,  not  from  the  punishment,  but  from  the 
badness  ;  and  so  from  the  '  wrath  to  come  '  ?     Are  they  not  truly  one  ? 
Is  not  our  being  saved  (by  Christ)  worked  out  in  our  being  punished — 
that  is,  the  '  self  being  destroyed  ?     In  Being  is  the  union  of  opposites  : 
so,  in  speaking  of  the  actual,  the  spiritual  opposite  must  be  affirmed. 
Would  it  nol  be  interesting  if  this  were  the  key  to  the  '  opposite '  ex- 
pressions in  the  scriptures  ?     And  in  truth,  may   not  that  feeling  of 
wonder  and  divineness,  which  the  Bible  carries  with  it,  depend,  in  great 
measure,  on  that  truth  to  Nature  (the  actual)  which  is  in  this  recogni- 
tion of  opposites  to  intellect  ? 

With  regard  to  the  question,  how  to  explain  the  different  moral  qua- 
lities of  different  men  :   observe  ;  there  are  not,  on  a  spiritual  view,  such 
differences ;  they  are  phenomenal,  rather  than  actual ;  and  are  closely 
connected  with  physiological  conditions.     And  again:  what  each  man 
is,  depends  on  man — on  the  whole.     Above  all,  the  great  wickedness  we 
see  in  some,  is  to  be  regarded,  truly,  as  great  punishment :  in  sinning, 
man  is  punished.     Surely  the  badness  of  the  action  must  in  truth  be  a 
sign  of  the  greatness  of  the  suffering ;  what  prompts  a  man  to  evil  car- 
ries him  away  in  spite  of  all  that  is  human  in  him — what  can  it  be 
from,  but  the  agony  of  his  torment  ?     What,  then,  is  punishment,  but 
truest  mercy  ? — by  pain  we  are  cured  of  the  true  evil.     Punishment  is 
pity.     God  is  merciful  and  kind  because  He  punishes ;  by  means  of  the 
'  feeling'  of  evil,  He  saves  from  true  evil.     So,  for  the  same  reason,  He 
makes  men  sin — to  cure  them. 

'  Eternity  '  cannot  mean  never-ending  time  :  it  is  a  state,  a  mode,  of 
being.     '  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee ' :  it  is  independent  of  time, 
and  shall  be  when  '  time  '  is  no  more.     God's  name  is  '  I  Am.'     What 
is  that  which  exists  when  '  time  is  no  more '  ?     We  cannot  describe  it 
— God  forbid — but  we  feel  that  absolute  existence  must  be  holy — the 
only  true  life.      God  shall  be  all  in  all.     Therefore,  believing  this,  all 
views  of  future  everlastingly-enduring  pains,  and  kindred  doctrines,  fall 
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on  me  without  any  influence.  I  can  no  more  be  moved  by  them  because 
they  come  to  me  as  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  that  of  its  being  only 
4000  years  old  does  to  the  geologist 

If  we  hold  to  the  lower  good — i.  e.,  regard  the  happiness  of  heaven 
in  the  sense  of  self-happiness — then  we  must  hold  that  it  cannot  be  for 
all ;  but  if  we  look  for  the  best — viz.,  self-sacrifice,  and  deliverance  from 
self — then  it  may  be  for  all ;  it  may,  nay  it  must  be,  universalized.     It 
has  been  remarked  before,  that  the  only  way  to  make  good  things  that 
are  partial,  universal,  is  to  make  them  better.     Making  heaven  a  state  of 
,sc//"-happiness,  necessitates  its  being  limited  ;  but  as  man  happiness  it 
must  be  universal.     To  have  a  heaven  for  nil,  we  must  give  up ;  yes, 
we  must  give  up  our  licai:en.   ['  He  who  will  save  his  soul  (psyche)  shall 
lose  it.']     So  also  'self-knowledge  (theory)  must  be  partial;  '  man  '- 
knowledge  (interpretation)  is  for  all.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  self  and 
manhood  thus  to  be ;  and  coes  it  not  show  the  separateness,  the  oppos- 
edness,  in  and  of  self. 

Is  there  not,  in  respect  to  all  conceptions,  all  experience,  that  oppos- 
iteness,  of  'self  and  'man'  ?  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  self-happiness 
and  the  man-happiness :  God  regards  the  latter  ;  He  treats  the  former 
solely  with  reference  to  it.  So  when  He  speaks  of  good  and  evil,  is  it 
not  with  reference  to  man,  not  the  self—  to  that  which  is,  not  to  that 
•which  is  merely  felt  ?  Observe,  abo,  this  self-happiness  and  misery  are 
from  our  feeling  phenomena  as  real ;  the  idea  arises  from  this,  and  is  in 
it.  And  see  how  admirable  this  is  in  its  working :  this  feeling  of  good 
and  evil  is  for  the  sake  of,  is  a  means  to,  the  true  good  ;  thro'  it  comes 
the  possibility  of  life. 

We  have  a  God  and  a  spiritual  world  according  to  the  self,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  man.     Do  we  not  want  the  opposite  :  a  God  and  a 
spiritual  according  to  the  man  ?  and  then  we  could  understand  how 
that  can  be  accommodated  to  the  self:  that  would  be  the  phenomenon  ; 
there  would  be  no  contrariety.     It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  God  as  in 
respect  to  the  world.    If  the  true  world  be  spiritual  (the  '  man- world  '), 
then  the  physical  (or  self- world)  may  quite  well  be  the  phenomenon  of 
it ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  other  way.     So.  if  the  God  that  is  be  the  man- 
God,  we  can  easily  understand  the  self-God  as  phenomenon  only. 

Our  way  of  thinking  has  been  this  (as  indeed  it  must  have  been)  : 
we  put  first  that  which  is  to  us — to  our  consciousness — as  being  ;  then 
we  suppose,  or  infer,  as  added  to  this,  whatever  our  reason  or  conscience 
demands  :  thus  we  have  a  physical  world,  and  a  spiritual  added  ;  and  so 
on.     Thus  also  it  is  in  reference  to  our  idea  of  law  and  freedom.     Law 
is  to  us,  so  we  think  of  it  as  being  to  all ;  even  the  higher  intelligences 
we  still  conceive  as  under  law,  but  as  being  free  in  obeying  it.     The 
error  here  is  simple,  and  indeed  beautiful :  it  is  simply  that  that  which 
'  is  to  us '  differs  from  that  which  is,  by  defect ;  it  comes  by  negation 
from  that  which  is.     From  our  point  of  view  we  invert  this  process  : 
starting  from  that  which  is  by  negation,  we  try  to  rise  by  adding. 

It  is  not  law  to  the  spiritual,  and  obeyed ;  but,  by  absence  of  that 
which  is  to  the  spiritual,  is  law.  It  is  by  defect.  It  is  not  darkness, 
and  something  else  added  for  light ;  but,  by  defect  of  light  comes  dark- 
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ness :  as  if  a  blind  man,  in  trying  to  conceive  light,  should  keep  hold 
of  his  dai'kness. 

And  indeed,  this  is  simply  seeing  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to 
the  actual.  As  the  physical  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  spiritual,  so 
is  law  the  phenomenon  of  liberty  (or  love). 

Law  is  from,  or  by,  not-liberty.  Here  is  a  beauty  .and  Tightness  in  the 
tendency,  in  seeking  after  liberty,  to  run  into  license,  or  negation  of  law. 
To  understand  liberty  in  law,  we  must  understand  the  relation  of  the 
self  to  Being. 

In  general,  we  have  to  understand  that  that  which  is  is  not  this 
which  is  to  us  and  something  else  added  to  it ;  but,  that  this  which 
is  to  us  is,  by  defect,  from  that  which  is. 

Our  tendency  is  ever  to  too  much ;  it  is  so  in  speaking  and  writing  : 
the  uneducated  and  untrained  ever  use  too  many  words  ;  is  it  not  the 
same  in  our  thoughts  and  actions  ?     We  invent  things  that  are  not ; 
and  so  the  advance  of  knowledge  ever  tends  to  simplicity :  we  do  too 
much  also.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  one  with  putting  that  which  is  to  self 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  ?  i.  e.,  there  always,  at  first,  'is  to  us '  (or 
is  felt  by  us  as  being)  that  which  truly  is  not,  and  which  is  not  even 
'to  us  '  when  we  are  more  developed — when  our  '  defect,'  in  relation  to 
that  subject,  is  removed. 

Are  there  not  two  '  evils ' — a  true  evil,  viz.  sin — or  that '  dead  '  state 
which  is  its  cause — and  a  felt  evil,  which  is  not  truly  evil,  viz.  pain  ? 
Now  is  not  the  relation  of  these,  that  God  does  that  which  is  not  evil, 
but  is  felt  so,  to  free  us  from  the  truly  evil  ?  This  is  God  '  overcoming 
evil  with  good ' — this  is  punishment.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  hell,  in  another 
view  ?  But  how  is  sin  really  and  truly  evil  ?  It  is  so,  because,  to  our 
consciousness,  it  is  not-  God :  it  is  man  apart  from  God — that  in  which 
God  is  not.  This  is  not  the  case  with  pain ;  God  is,  in  that. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  state  for  that  which  is  not  'essential'  to  be 
felt  and  treated,  for  a  time,  as  if  it  were  so :  e.  g.,  the  old  disputes  as 
to  '  church  government '  were  once  thought  to  concern  the  very  essence 
of  religion.     Now  are  not  we,   as  to  opinion,  where  they  were  as  to 
forms  ?     To  us,  opinions  are  felt  to  be  of  the  essence  of  religion ;  and 
is  not  the  course  pursued  the  same  in  each  ?     First,  matters  of  material 
order :  forms,  external  observances — now,  those  of  mental  order :  modes 
of  conceiving,  or  thinking.     There  is  here  an  essential  oneness ;  and 
observe,  each  is  right ;  each  has  the  same  reason,  justification,  and  ne- 
cessity.     True  opinions  are  most  important  things ;  the  most  decisive 
issues  depend  on  them :  but  so  were  church  forms,  in  those  days — as 
important  then  as  orthodoxy  now.      We  cannot  conceive  indifference  as 
to  opinions,  except  by  indifference  as  to  religion ;  and  facts  seem  to 
justify  us ;  but  in  this  we  are  as  they  were  about  modes  of  government. 
And  observe,  how  progress  in  each  case  has  been  by  laying  aside,  and 
thus  seeing  more. 

In  reference  to  a  conscious  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  think  how 
perfectly  one  may  commune  directly  with  the  infinite  inconceivable 
Being  (who  is  not  a  man)  ;  while  the  intellect,  when  it  comes  into  oper- 
ation, looks  to  Christ  alone.     And  observe  the  difference  : — if  we  feel 
that  God's  presence  is  the  direct,  immediate,  and  only  cause  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  then  wo  do  not  demand  to  conceive  Him. — we 
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feel  Him  ;  but  if  we  think  of  things  between  us  and  "Him — if  physical 
things  are  the  immediate  cause  of  our  experience — then  God  is  removed 
from  u« ;  we  are  thrown  upon  the  intellect,  and  obliged  to  try  to  con- 
ceive Him  ;  and  cannot  avoid  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Man. 

Surely,   from  that  feeling  of  physical  things  between  us  and  God, 
comes  the  idea  of  design :  we  cannot  exorcise  it,   otherwise  than  by 
removing  them.     That  is  'creation  long  ago':  and  might  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  of  creation  that  God  '  creates '  these  things  by  His  presence 
and  action  on  us  ? — that  in  God's  creating  action.     Each  thing  is  to 
l>e  created  according  to  its  nature;  a  'phenomenon'  must  be  created 
in  that  way.     Does  not  the  language  used  in  Genesis  i.  refer  to  that 
which  is  not  phenomenal — to  the  world  not  physical — and  may  this, 
in  part,  account  for  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the  phenomenal  ? 
Surely,  our  thinking  of  God  thro'  the  creature — feeling  something  be- 
tween us  and  Him — has  been  the  perversion  of  our  thought;  necessa- 
rily it  made  Him  a  great  ghost  merely,     That  He  is  directly  the  cause 
of  our  experience,  involves  that  He  is  the  universe  :  leaves  uo   choice 
but  pantheism  or  aetuali.«m. 

Force  and  matter,  mind  and  thought,  all  come  thro'  us  ;  are  perceived 
by  virtue  of  man's  constitution.     There  are  real,  solid  things,  to  its,  for 
perfectly  sufficient  reasons ;  to  afford  scope  for  our  action,  for  our  self- 
life.     This  is  the  reason  we  feel  them  as  we  do ;  not  to  say  that  it  is 
the  only  possible  way  of  perceiving  inertness  externally.     So  in  respect 
to  our  perception  of  a  table,  e.  g.  :   we  ought  to  perceive  it  as  we  do ; 
and  doubtless  may  understand  how,  if  we  study  aright.     And  we  ought 
to  perceive  it  as  under  forces,  &c.,  acted  upon  as  it  is  ;  only  so  could  we 
have  the  consciou-ness  of  operating  by  our  self-action.     The  reason  we 
perceive  the  subjective  as  objective  is  its  use  :  how  bad  it  would  be.  e.  g., 
if  we  felt  the  earth  moving.     The  error  to  which,  by  this  law  of  our 
perception,  we  are  at  first  subjected,  is  ot  much  less  consequence.    Just 
so  is  it  in  respect  to  the  inertness.     We  ought  to  have  consciousness  of 
action  (as  of  stedfastness) ;  the  error  we  have  therefore  been  under  is 
right  enough :  it  would  never  have  done  not  to  have  had  consciousness 
of  self-action.     That  consciousness,  indeed,  together  with  the  perception 
of  external  inertness,  is  right  and  necessary ;  even  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  .rest  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  perception  of  the  moving 
heavens,  is  what  should  and  must  be ;  and  that  there  should  be  difficulty 
felt,   and  time  required  in  unravelling  it,   is  also  perfectly  right  aud 
natural. 

The  happiness  of  children  is  in  physical  pleasures :  many  men  would 
gladly  be  without  them,  to  be  without  the  disadvantages  they  entail ;  so 
why  should  we  not  be  glad  also  to  be  without  intellectual  pleasures,  for  the 
same  reason  ?  Our  difficulty  about  the  self-sacrificing  heaven,  is  like  that 
of  a  person  not  able  to  conceive  how  he  could  be  glad  to  be  without  that 
which  he  most  prizes — unable  to  realize  a  better.  We  are,  to  heaven,  as 
a  persou  who  had  known  only  sickness  might  feel  towards  health  :  to  such 
a  person,  all  pleasure  would  have  been  iu  gaining  relief  from  suffering ; 
'  health,'  to  his  thought,  might  be  the  taking  'away  of  all  that  he  had 
ever  known,  or  could  conceive  of,  as  '  pleasure.'  "We  cannot  give  up  the 
idea  of  wanting:  take  that  away,  and  it  seems  all  happiness  i.s  gone. 

Seeing  salvation  truly,  unites  the  passages  which  .speak  of  the  salvation 
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of  all  and  the  destruction  of  some.  To  the  wicked  man  it  is  strictly  de- 
struction, truly  punishment ;  but  it  is  also  blessing.  It  is  life  to  the 
7«an,  destruction  to  the  self. 

Our  premiss  (i.  e.,  our  way  of  regarding  man  and  existence)  brings 
u.s  to  the  doctrine  of  '  everlasting  misery  '  ;  and  our  feeling  that  it  will 
not  do  means,  of  course,  that  our  premiss  is  wrong.  Instead  of  alter- 
ing this,  however,  endeavours  are  made  to  keep  the  premiss,  and  set 
aside  the  result. 

It  is  like  idealism,  endeavouring  to  set  aside  '  matter,'  instead  of  al- 
tering the  premiss.  They  are,  indeed,  parallel ;  in  issue,  as  well  as 
in  nature. 

This  is  ever  the  law  of  thinking  :  an  attempt  to  set  aside  '  consequence  ' 
before  altering  the  imperfect  premiss.  [And  this  has  moral  parallels  ; 
we  ever  try  to  escape  consequences  first,  instead  of  rectifying  causes]. 
But  our  not  being  able  to  do  so  is  the  good :  our  being  bound  to 
the  consequence  rectifies  the  premiss  in  time  ;  viz.  by  the  difficulty  and 
wrongness  becoming  too  great :  the  hypotheses  become  too  heavy,  and 
fall. 

Cannot  one  see  deeper  into  gravitation  by  its  parallel  with  this  mental 
1  tendency  '  which  makes  hypotheses  '  fall '  ?  Is  that  also  to  be  by 
negation  ? 

Can  we  not  see  why  bodily  death  should  be  the  phenomenon — why 
there  should  be  such  interruption  and  ending  of  phenomenal  life?  Can- 
not a  spiritual  necessity  be  found  for  that  experience  ? 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  physical,  that  it  must  be  so ; 
i.e.,  tin  TJ  must  be  an  ending  of  the  physical  life:  so  that  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  physical  life  involves  it.  But  is  there  not  a 
spiritual  necessity  for  it — a  Tightness  for  this  experience,  as  a  means 
of  man's  redemption  ?  and  is  not  this  truly  the  reason  why  he  has  a 
'  spiritual  life '  which  involves  it  ?  Has  man  a  physical  life  because 
•  he  must  die  ?  Would  not  the  necessity  for  death  be  a  good  starting- 
point  to  see  the  physical  from  ? 

Think  how  we  permit  any  contradiction  of  the  words  of  scripture  : 
what  we  cannot  allow  is  the  contradiction  of  the  theory  we  have  set  up. 
E.  g.,  how  clearly  it  is  said  that  God  will  forgive  if  we  forgive  :  we  do 
not  at  all  object  to  men  speaking  opposite  to  this  ;  but  we  cannot  per- 
mit they  should  question  that  God  will  forgive  if  we  believe.     But  we 
are  nowhere  told  God  will  forgive  if  we  believe ;  we  must  believe  to  be 
saved :  are  not  these  different  things  ? — does  not  the  difference  of  the  'con- 
ditions,' of  being  forgiven,  and  being  saved,  prove  them  so  ?     It  is  true 
•we  cannot  be  saved  (made  good)  except  by  believing ;  but  why  should 
not  the  condition  of  God  forgiving  us  be  our  forgiving  ?     True,  '  God 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us  ';  and  it  may  well  be  that  God  only 
forgives  thro'  Christ ;  but  what  the  condition  He  demands  from  us  is 
quite  another  thing.     Why  may  not  God  forgive  us  for  Christ's  sake,  if 
we  forgive,  apart  from  our  believing  anything  ?     He  cannot  save  us 
without  our  believingj;  because  only  in  knowing  Him  isjsalvation.  Thus 
there  is  a  Tightness  and  necessity  throughout. 

Why  should  not  religion  be  a  native  and  joyous  clement  in  men's 
habitual  and  native  life  ?  Why  should  not  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  and 
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dcadness  of  man  blend  harmoniously  and  happily  with  our  life  ;  being 
joined  with,  and  the  basis  of,  a  feeling  and  perception  of  an  infinite 
good — viz.,  a  taking  into  ourselves  of  that  which  makes  us  feel  Nature 
evil  ?     Is  not  this  conviction,  indeed,  the  only  condition,  as  it  were,  on 
which  such  a  feeling  and  knowledge  of  Nature  as  good  is  possible  ? 

We  see  how  beautiful  and  perfect  Nature  is,  even  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails ;  yet  we  really  believe  that  the  case  of  man  is  different — that  the 
beauty  and  perfection  are  wanting  there.     And  this  is  merely  because  we 
feel  so :  why  cannot  we  believe  it  is  our  feeling  is  not  just  ?     It  is  cu- 
rious, our  feeling  this  in  respect  to  man  (our  self),  and  nowhere  else. 
Is  it  that  of  man  we  have  a  self  view,  or  feeling,  and  so  necessarily 
find  the  right  wrong  ?     Is  the  rightness  that  man  is  sacrificed  for  the 
universe — for   other  Being  ?     Of  course  the  '  self '  feels  that  wrong 
But  the  living  look  on,  and  see  it  wholly  beautiful :  so  will  it  not  be  to 
man,  when  he  knows  ? 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  that  it  is  man's  relation  to  other  Being  which 
must  explain  the  mystery  of  his  life  :  that  his  '  death '  is  for  others'  life  ? 
So  that  this  why  man  is  as  he  is :  for  this  we  are  so  bad  ? 

Is  not  this  the  point  of  Paul's  statement  about  the  Jews :  their  cast- 
ing off  being  life  to  the  Gentiles,  their  restoration  life  from  the  dead? 
Is  it   not   thus   with  man  ?     Is  not  his  casting  away  life  to  others : 
must  not  his  bringing  back  be  '  life  from  tha  dead  '  ? 
We  say  of  God,  that  He  is  in  Nature;  in  all  objects,   save  man;  and 
He  is  in  Christ  also — that  is  in  a  man :  in  the  man  who  was  one  with 
Nature. 

Our  notion  of  God  is  based  on  the  '  existence '  of  that  which  is  to 
touch :  so  we  necessarily   attach  to   Him   ideas  of  force,  &c.     Hence 
comes,  and  rightly,  the  atheistic  controversy.     There  is  no  such  God. 
Just  as  from  a  '  self  gospel,  there  is  no  such  Christianity  :   or  as  the 
denial  of  such  a  world  seems  the  denial  of  a  world  at  all.    Is  not  this 
the  nature  of  all  '  suppression '  ?  it  is  the  denial  of  such,  presented  as 
the  denial  of  any ;  denial  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  assuming  the 
form  of  denial  of  the  thing  itself.     Hence  its  necessity,  and  necessary 
result  under  the  form  of  '  interpretation. ' 

And,  vice  versa,  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  '  existence  '  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, in  order  to  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a  God :  our  theo- 
logy does,  indeed,  repose  upon  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 

An  idea  suggests  itself  respecting  the  word  'justified.'  Is  not  'just- 
ifying '  a  showiug  that  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  right,  and  ought  to 
have  been  ?  so  must  it  not  be  in  the  justifying  of  men ;  showing  that  it 
has  been  right,  and  the  necessity  of  the  work  effected  ? 

If  'self  be  necessary  to  creature-consciousness  of  Being,  then  its  de- 
struction would  take  away  that  consciousness.  It  would  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  God  (as  now  of  matter),  and  this  is  a  consciousness  to  which 
<self'  is  not  necessary;  it  must  be  a  divine  consciousness. 

Observe  how,  in  this  idea  of  our  consciousness  of  matter,  is  involved 
the  idea  that  to  perceive  God  we  must  be  conscious  of  Him. 
True,  without  'self  we  cannot  have  this  consciousness  of  Being;  this 
creature-consciousness,   of  which  the   character    is   that   it   is   in  lime, 
What  we  want  is  a  different  kind  of  consciousness — viz.,  an  eternal  : 
that  is  the  very  condition  for  this.     The  'self  must  be  in  time  ;  must 
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have  reference  to  the  future  ;  it  is  its  nature  to  get  and  to  desire  :  a  con- 
sciousness that  is  eternal  can  exist  only  by  its  destruction.  By  'self 
we  are  in  time ;  by  its  absence  we  attain  an  eternal — a  divine — consci- 
ousness. And  yet,  perhaps,  even  then  may  remain  a  memory,  as  it  were, 
of  what  it  was  to  be  in  time ;  even  as  a  man  restored  to  sight  remem- 
bers his  former  blindness. 

Think  of  the  persons  born  to  vice — absolutely  condemned  to  every 
evil.  Is  not  their  case  that  of  persons  waking  up  in  hell,  and  having 
to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  why  ?  Is  it  not,  plainly  and  simply,  the 
very  fact  of  hell  ? — why  do  we  put  off  to  the  future  that  which  is  ;  and 
so  make  a  double  mystery — of  the  present  and  the  future  too  ? 

If  people  are  not  sent  to  hell  unless  they  deserve  it,   then  why  have 
they  not  '  deserved '  to  be  sent  into  this  hell  ?    Is  not  the  punishment 
worse  and  more  severe  than  we  should  dare  or  could  endure  to  in- 
flict ?     Surely  there  is  a  justification  here  of  that  assertion  that  God 
can  and  will  inflict  punishments  we  dare  not  think  of. 
Now  why  does  God  do  this  ? — is  there  not  reason,  necessity,  Tightness ; 
something  to  which  He  subordinates  His  imllf     Is  it  not  justice,  or 
love  :  or,  more  rightly,  is  it  not  both  ?     Is  not  this  redeeming  destruc- 
tion, saving  burning  ?  is  it  not  man's  life  from  death  ? 

Thinking  of  that  expression,  'burnt  up  as  chaff,'  is  not  burning  a 
change  altogether ;  a  bringing  into  an  entirely  different  state;  making 
new — exactly  what  we  want  ?     And  observe :  is  it  not  done  by  the 
Spirit  ? — think  how  the  air  is  the  sole  means  of  burning.     The  earth  is 
to  be  burnt ;  '  nevertheless  we  look  for  a  new  earth,'  &c.     Why  not, 
then,  when  men  are  burnt,  look  for  new  men,  '  in  whom  dwelleth  right- 
ousness  ':  according  to  the  promise,  '  I  create  all  things  new '  ? 

Interesting  is  that  comparing  of  the  spiritual  privileges  of  to  day,  and 
the  absence  of  them  to  night.  It  is  true,  with  a  still  wider  scope ;  for 
observe,  there  is  rio  absolute  night :  that  which  is  night  to  us  is  day  to 
another  part  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  day  there  because  it  is  night  here. 
Day  is  better  than  night  only  to  us :  night  is  as  necessary  as  day.  Even 
BO  is  the  darkness  and  evil  to  man — the  spiritual  night  or  day.  If  one 
is  in  night,  it  is  that  another  may  have  day :  it  is  right  it  should  there 
be  night. 

How  beautiful  is  the  thought  of  contrition :  what  is  it  but  the  feeling 
of  a  higher  standard  ?  '  Contrition  is  the  root  of  love ' :  we  feel  love 
in  proportion  as  we  feel  that.  Sin  is,  that  love  may  be  in  man.  Then 
think  :  all  human  sin  is  for  our  love  :  if  all  that  is  man's  is  ours,  then 
ice  shall  feel  the  love  of  all  human  sin ;  so  how  much  love  may  be  ours, 
when  we  feel  that  saving  us  is  saving  man.  Shall  we  not  love  for  all  ? 
Is  that  why  man  sins — that  we  may  love  ?  If  the  reason  for  man's  sin 
be  that  he  may  love,  then  it  is  not  too  much :  the  sin  should  be  so  pro- 
found, that  the  love  may  be  so  high.  So  we  may  see,  too,  why  there  is 
soo  much  sin.  There  is  so  much  inaction,  that  action  may  be :  it  is  but 
so  much  humanity  creating. 

Observe  :  in  this  world  God  does  not  punish  sin  as  sin  ;  external  pun- 
ishment and  suffering  are  not  its  consequence ;  even  social  disadvantages 
do  not  follow  ;  nay,  men  rather  secure  them  by  ill  deeds  than  by  good. 
It  is  as  though  God  took  care  that  sin  should  not  be  punished  so ;  as  if, 
tho'  He  wanted  conscience  in  man  for  other  ends,  yet  He  would  counter- 
balance the  effect  it  might  have,  in  that  way.  Even  conscience  itself 
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scorns  rather  a  help  and  guide  than  a  punishment  ;  if  we  become  bad 
enough,  conscience  ceases  to  be  painful.  Eveu  the  thought  of  punish- 
ment hereafter,  conies,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  best,  to  mean  absence 
of  external  suffering. 

Is  it  not  as  if  God  would  not  permit  sin  to  be  punished  with  suffer- 
ing ;  as  seems  so  natural  to  us  ?  does  He  not  keep  it  sacred  from  that  ? 
Is  not  our  instinct  of  punishing  sin  by  suffering  an  inversion  ? — what 
the  actual  must  become  by  our  '  self  ? 

Like  our  idea  of  '  rights '  as  the  basis  of  social  life,  instead  of  duties. 
Do  not  we  ever  take  the  vacuities — the  black  spots — as  the  sub- 
stantial ? 

Is   not   the  sinning  the   true  punishment  ?  that  we   like  it,  does   not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  evil ;  that  we  feel  ourselves  doing  it  by  our 
free  choice  does  not  prevent  it  being  a  true  bondage.     And  suffering — 
that  good  which  is  felt  as  evil — is  it  not  the  remedy,  the  deliverance? 

Take  suffering  away  from  the  world,  and  were  it  not  spoilt  ?  Does 
not  all  that  is  deepest,  truest,  and  most  blissful,  cling  about  it,  and  grow 
from  it?  Nay,  does  not  suffering,  borne  for  love,  stand  alone  and  un- 
paralleled in  joy  1  So,  alter  us,  let  love  be  in  us,  and  that  which  is 
called  suffering  is  changed  into  good  to  us.  But  then,  there  must  be  the 
love,  for  that :  it  is  only  suffering  borne  for  the  good  of  those  we  love, 
th  it  is  jey.  Then  what  is  wanted  to  make  us  feel  all  suffering  good  ? 
— why,  to  love  man,  and  to  know  that  all  suffering  is  borne  for  his  good. 
Or,  if  that  be  too  abstract,  then  to  love  God,  and  to  know  that  all  suf- 
fering is  borne  for  His  joy — His  joy,  viz.,  in  saving  men. 

If  we  cannot  feel  enough  in  man  being  saved  from  His  state,  then  let 
us  t  link  that  God  can  ;  and  we  can  rejoice  and  be  glad  then  to  suffer, 
because  we  can  bear  it  for  His  joy,  who  rejoices  in  it  because  in  it  is 
that  man-salvation  which  He  feels  and  loves. 

People  sa}',  in  effect,  that  God  can  and  will  cio  all  for  us  if  we  will 
let  Him  ;  if  we  but  give  up  our  will ;  but  that  He  cannot  (or  will  not) 
effect  for  us  the  curing  of  that  evil  will.     But  is  it  not  just  in  this  that 
God  differs  from  us :  that  He  can  alter  our  will — change  MX — which 
men  cannot  do  ?     Is  it  not  therefore,  indeed,  that  men  seek  so  to  do 
other  and  external  things  for  us,  because  they  cannot  give  that  better, 
that  divine  gift,  of  changing  our  evil  will  ?     Do  we  not,   in  that  doc- 
trine, overlook  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel — the  essential  difference 
between  us  and  God  ?     So  God,  having  this  better  gift  to  bestow,  can, 
and  does,  withhold  the  less.     He  gives  the  true  good  ;  so  He  need  not, 
as  we  must,  give  the  phenomenal. 

What  a  disappointment  it  seems  to  find  so  much  evil  in  women ;  but 
cannot  we  see  why  ?  Is  it  not  to  show  us  the  true  humanity  is  not 
there :  that  beautiful  as  it  is,  enough  as  it  seems,  it  is  not  life  ?  that  it 
also  is  'self,'  and  so  must  fail  ?  From  what  we  are  tempted  to  think 
will  do,  comes  the  worst  of  all.  "We  must  not  rest  in  woman.  God  sees 
a  good  for  which  it  is  worth  while  that  women  too  should  be  sacrificed. 
For  man's  life  He  withholds  nothing. 

See  what  God  sacrifices  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  No  man 
could  have  saved  it,  for  no  man  could  have  endured  to  give  \vhut  it 
costs. 

Good  here  is  the  evangelical  thought  of  what  God  sacrificed  iu  sacri- 
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ficing  His  Son  ;  but  it  is  perverted.  His  'sacrifice'  is  in  what  Ho 
lets  the  world  <  nlure.  What  necessity  imposes  it?  what  is  shadowed 
by  the  doctrine  of  God's  righteousness  compelling  Him  to  give  up 
tip  His  Son  ? 

To  save  man,  must  there  not  be  a  Being  treating  man — the  interests  of 
the  whole  race — as  we  treat  a  child  ?  to  whom  man  is  a  child  ?  to  whom, 
all  these  great  human  interests  are  a  child's  fancies  and  desires,  exqui- 
sitely sympathised  with,  but  never  treated  as  of  real  importance  ;  re- 
garded entirely  with  reference  to  other  objects,  affecting  the  real 
destiny  of  the  man  ? 

In  reference  to  the  idea  of  'justification'  as  showing  a  thing  to  be 
right,  observe  how  the  being  justified,  and  being  redeemed   or  made 
right,  are  one.     We  cannot  'justify'  an  opinion,  or  show  that  it  ought 
to  have  been,  without  at  the  same  time  making  it  right :  putting  it  in 
its  true  relation,  and  freeing  it  from  wrongness.     Is  it  not  the  same 
with  men  ? — to  justify,  or  show  that  all  has  been  right,  is  only  in  the 
sanctifying,  or  making  right.     And  see,  also,  how  the  justification  is  a 
condition,  or  antecedent,  of  the  sanctification  :  it  must  truly  precede  ; 
for  only  by  this  justification,  or  seeing  right,  can  the  making  right  be. 

If  man  be  wrong,  must  he  not  be  made  right  by  wrong  doing  ?  how- 
otherwise  could  we  ever  feel  rightly  of  ourselves,  and  he  saved  from 
that  condition  which  makes  us  do  evil  when  temptation  comes  ?     It  is 
ignoring  our  own  state  makes  sinning  a  mystery,  and  puts  us  wrong  in 
thinking  of  it.     Should  we  not  find  it  wholly  unnatural  if  a  child 
learnt  except  thro'  error  ?     We  do  not  find  those  errors  wrong,  because 
we  consider  the  child's  nature  ;  his  '  being,'  in  respect  to  his  intellect. 
Not  that  we  think  the  errors  right ;  we  feel  their  wrongness  more  than 
the  child ;  but  we  understand  them  :  whereas  to  him  they  seem  only 
evil  and  mysterious.     So  cannot  we  understand  how,  to  God,  sinning 
may  be  wholly  different  from  what  it  is  to  us  ? — He  understanding, 
seeing  the  whole,  appreciating  the  precedent  condition  of  man,  which 
we  do  not  feel  naturally.     Not  that  it  is  not  '  evil '  to  Him ;  doubtless 
to  Him  unutterably  more  so  than  to  us ;  bnt  seen  in  different  relations, 
and  so  wholly  diflerent.     So  if  we  could  see  sin  aright,  and  know  it, 
not  as  introducing  an  evil,  but  only  as  making  us  conscious  of  it,  all 
would  be  altered :  and  especially  the  difficulty  about  '  dying  unsaved ' 
done  away. 

For  observe :  sin  thus  seen  may  well  be  understood  as  a  means  and 
process  of  redemption ;  considering  the  state  of  man,  in  his  being,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  he  is  going  right,  is  being  redeemed  in  the  very 
course  of  sinning.     But  then,  if  this  be  so — if  this  state  be  thus  a  state 
of  going  right — bodily  death  has  no  longer  even  an  apparent  tendency 
to  interpose  a  difficulty  :  for  why  should  it  alter  this  course  ?     No  one 
supposes  it  makes  any  such  change :  if  man  before  it  is  in  course  of 
being  saved,  of  course  he  is  so  afterwards.  So,  in  seeing  sinning  aright, 
the  question  about  the  effect  of  the  dying  of  the  body  has  its  solution 
also. 

If  we  start  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  wrong,  and  have  a  wrong 
feeling  of  things,  all  will  do.  And  see  how  this  is  demonstrated  by  our 
feeling  suffering  worse  than  sin ;  surely  we  have  here  legitimate  ground 
for  pursuing  wrong  feeling  into  other  forms.  Does  not  this  involve 
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wrong  feeling  respecting  reality  (existence)  ?  nay,  from  this  latter,  must 
not  the  former  spring  ?  and  is  not  this  latter  independently  demon- 
strable ?  Thus  the  wrong-being  of  man  is  proved  from  two  sides — the 
moral  and  the  scientific ;  and  we  see  a  clear  and  simple  connection  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion. 

In  reference  to  the  feeling,  so  common  to  men,  of  wanting  something 
to  rest  upon,  some  repose  for  themselves — that  need  of  confidence,  and 
feeling  of  unsettledness  which  they  cannot  encounter — observe,  how  this 
is  a  self-feeling ;  it  is  from  this  very  state  we  want  to  be  saved,  it  is 
this  feeling  about  ourselves,  which  demands  something  besides  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  redemption,  that  we  must  be  saved  from.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  satisfaction  and  repose  can  there  be  like  the  as- 
snrance  of  man's  redemption  ?  how  free  it  leaves  all  things :  we  can  let 
notions  go,  if  only  we  can  believe  it,  and  see  that  sin  is  damnation. 

It  is  a  great  point  to  see  that  God's  justice  is  not  the  same  as  man's. 
Man  is  not  responsible  for  the  being — the  nature — of  men ;  it  is  for  him 
to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  deal  with  them  accordingly  by  reward  or 
punishment.  He  can  put  aside  those  deeper  questions  :  they  rest  with 
man's  Maker,  and  He  must  make  that  right. 

He  is  under  a  necessity ;  a  necessity  which  is  not  upon  man.  Do  we 
approach  here  to  a  juster  feeling  of  the  '  necessity  '  which  pertains  to 
God  ?  Is  it  not  by  His  ]3ei»f/? — by  the  insight  and  responsibility  of 
all  things  lying  upon  Him ;  the  depth  to  which  His  concern  reaches  ? 
All  non-necessity  is  non-responsibility  ;  it  marks  the  limits,  the  neg- 
ation, of  the  creature's  being. 

God  cannot  repudiate,  or  refer" to  another,  the  question  '  how  came  man 
to  be  so  ?  who  made  him  so  ? '  &c.     Here  God's  justice  and  man's  must 
differ :  God's  must  have  a  deeper  relation  than  man's.     Is  not  man's 
right,  indeed,  only  because  of  that  profounder  and  divine  one  ?  and  be- 
cause God  weaves  it  into  His  work,  and  makes  its  imperfection  part  of 
His  perfectness  ?     In  truth,  does  not  what  we  feel  as  responsibility, 
free-will,  moral  being,  come  out  of  this  very  non-relation — this  partial 
deficiency  ;  in  a  word,  from  negation,   non-absoluteness,  non-infinitude. 
Hence  the  non-moral,  or  non-necessary,  character  of  part  of  man's 
action ;  and  from  this  evidently  comes  the  moral  character  of  other 
parts  :  this  can  only  be  by  contrast.     This  distinction  of  actions  is  by 
absence.     So  it  is  not  to  God ;  even  as  to  Him  is  not  self. 

Thinking  of  persecution :  how  it  is  based  upon  zeal  for  God,  for  some 
glory  or  concern  of  His,  apart  from  these  present  human  affairs — might 
we  not  almost  say  the  root  of  all  evil  has  been  in  our  putting  God  away 
from  us  now  and  here  ;  not  seeing  that  this  is  the  Divine,  and  so  making 
that  a  distant  thing ;  a  matter,  therefore,  of  imaginations  and  inven- 
tions, instead  of  the  real  and  actual  ?  "We  have  not  seen  that  loving 
men  is  the  only  glorifying  God. 

In  God's  glory  is  the  good  of  all ;  the  good  to  Him  is  to  all.  So  the 
instinct  has  a  Tightness,  that  for  us  to  serve  and  devote  ourselves  to  God 
is  for  our  own  good  and  happiness.  This  is  true  ;  it  must  be  so  by  the 
nature  of  God:  we  cannot  serve  Him  without  serving  the  'man'  in  us. 
But  our  self-view  still  perverts  :  we  must  distinguish  the  '  man  '  from 
the  'self  in  us. 
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Beautiful  is  the  thought  that  truth  must  bo  suppressed  in  order  to  be 
perfected  ;  that  like  seed  it  must  first  die ;  it  must  be  given  up ;  to 
have,  it  must  first  give.  So  we,  in  order  to  attain  happiness,  must 
first  give  it  up.  Then  might  it  not  be,  when  we  have  truly  given  up 
even  that  happiness,  this  self-happiness,  purified  and  perfected,  might 
be  restored  ? 

May  we  apply  this  thought  not  only  to  man  (his  '  life '  given  up  for  pu- 
rification), but  even  to  Christ  also  ?     Was  it  right  for  Him  to  be  made 
*  perfect  thro'  suffering  ' — thro'  death  ?     Has  His  work  an  aspect  also  of 
this  kind  ?      Was  it  right  for  Him  also  to  lay  down  His  life — for  His 
own  sake,  as  it  were  ?     Surely  the  two  are  one :  it  was  for  Himself,  in 
being  for  man.     Christ's  very  life  is  in  being  Saviour  ;  and  to  say  that 
for  His  own  perfection,  His  own  glory,  He  must  have  laid  down  His 
life,  and  that  He  did  it  for  man,  are  in  truth,  one.    In  this  is  His  glory 
-^His  life.     Even  so,  when  we  love  and  sacrifice  ourselves  for  others, 
do  we  not  know  that  it  is  for  ourselves  we  do  it  ?  that,  in  so  doing,  we 
neither  desire  nor  deserve  thanks  ?     Christ's  love  is  of  this  best  sort. 
For  His  own  sake  He  saves  us. 

Thus  one  sees  the  phenomenal  good.  God  does  mean  it  to  be ;  and  we 
are  right  to  like  it  and  to  wish  for  it,  and  to  feel  how  beautiful  it 
would  be,  if  only  man  were  good.  It  shall  be  perfected,  but  first  it 
must  be  purified — first  it  must  die.  We  must  wholly  give  it  up ; 
then  it  shall  be  found. 

Every  '  saved '  man  says  :  '  my  happiness  is  in  knowing  the  good  of  the 
world ;  it  is  that  in  which  alone  I  can  be  happy ;  it  is  my  welfare.' 
Escape  from  the  '  self,'  and  this  is  done  at  once. 

And  so,  indeed,  by  that  beautiful  union  of  opposites  which  is  the  only 
true,  this  very  doctrine  of  self-happiness  is  justified  and  redeemed: 
it  is  only  the  self-perversion  of  it  makes  it  wrong.  The  individual 
happiness,  and  the  well-being  of  all,  are  one.  The  gospel,  it  is  true, 
provides  for  that ;  but  then  it  includes,  and  is,  this.  It  secures  our 
individual  happiness  by  and  in  making  us  know  the  world  is  well, 
and  all  men  saved.  And  this  is  the  only  '  individual  happiness '  to 
which  we  have  any  right ;  nay,  it  is  the  only  '  happiness  '  any  indi- 
vidual can  truly  attain.  All  other  is  but  self — subjective ;  this  is  real, 
objective,  not  illusory. 

God  has  made  us  need  to  know  respecting  man,  for  our  own  happiness ; 
and  if  He  means  to  give  us  happiness,  He  must  make  us  know  the 
world's  history  and  destiny  are  yood.  It  is  the  thwarting  and  repressing 
of  this,  in  great  part,  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  of  man  and  of  his  discon- 
tent :  it  is  an  instinct  baffled,  and  it  results  as  that  does.  So  the  gospel 
is  adapted  to  save  and  to  remedy.  Revealing  that  joy  of  redemption, 
it  gratifies,  liberates,  fulfils  that  instinct,  and  so  restores  us. 

Think  what  perfect  repose  there  must  be  in  God,  who  could  have  all 
things  exactly  as  He  wills :  to  Him  things  cannot  go  with  aggravation 
or  disappointment,  as  to  us.     He  makes  men  as  He  would  have  them. 
But  is  it  not  as  altruistic — as  being  in  His  creatures,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  life — that  God  has,  and  must  have,  passions  ?     So  He  is  'angry,' 
&c.     Is  there  not  here  a  means  of  accepting  that  representation  of  God 
as  true  ? — is  not  that,  indeed,  the  teaching  of  scripture  ?     And  how 
much  nearer  this  brings  God ;  how  much  more  touching  the  relation. 
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May  we  not,  indeed,  thank  atheism  for  denying  that  'God  afar  off'  ? 
So  all  those  things  are  true  of  the  Divine  in  man.     That  is  God  ;  the 
way  in  which  we  feel  or  perceive  Him :  this  good  in  us — in  His  crea- 
tures— is  God  ;  the  Bible  plainly  tells  us  so :  even  as  '  self  is  the  way 
in  which  we  feel  His  absence. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  an  excellent  description  or  definition  of  'self — 

'  the  way  we  feel  the  absence  of  God '  ? 

Our  feeling  of  that  which  is  best  in  us  being  good  enough  for  God,  is 
natural ;  yet  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  rely  on  it  ?     For  if  the  best  in  us 
were  ever  so  much  worse,  must  we  not  have  had  the  same  feeling  re- 
specting it  ?  nay,  does  not  what  different  men  feel  respecting  God,  ac- 
cording as  they  are,  establish  this  ?     True,  God  shows  us  Himself  in  our 
humanity ;  but  then  was   not  this  necessary  to  show  us  at  all  ?  and  so 
He  is  incarnated,  and  not  with  His  perfect  life  ?    If  we  had  had  a  lower 
nature,  would  He  not  still  have  been  able  to  reveal  Himself  in  it  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  this,  think  how  unlike  He  is  to  us  :  is  it  not  thus  that 
we  have  had  to  make  such  theories  to  account  for  His  doing  what  He 
did  ? — nay,  to  deny  His  plainest  words  which  affirm  the  absolute  salv- 
ation ?     This  shows  how  falsely  we  have  conceived  Him. 

Does  it  rot  soem  as  if  the  scriptural  plan  of  avoiding  'anthropo- 
morphism '  was  not  to  deny  human  qualities  to  God,  but  to  affirm  of 
Him  contradictions  ?     Must  it  not  be  so,  by  reason  of  His  infinitude  ? — 
everything  that  is  must  be  of  Him.     But  observe,  not  negation :  here 
has  been  the  difficulty ;  not  recognizing  negation,  we  could  not  affirm  all 
of  God.  because  that  seemed  like  affirming  sin.     Is  not  here  the  sol- 
ution :  that  we  are  wrong  thro'  thinking  of  the  phenomenon  as  existing. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  holds  good  of  the  phenomenal — there  it  is 
absolute — but  does  not  apply  to  the  actual  or  eternal.      We  must  not 
have  that  that  which  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  is  true  of  that  which  is. 
The  absolute  is  that  in  which  contradictions  can  co  exist ;  the  phenom- 
enal and  temporal  that  in  which  they  do  not  co-exist.     Is  not  here  a 
valuable  definition  and  clue  ? 

Thus  the  unity  of  contradictions  in  German  philosophy  (Being  = 
nothing,  e.  g  )  has  its  Tightness;  its  wrongness  is  our  non-distinction  of 
phenomenal  and  existing ;  the  application  is  to  that  which  is.  Surely 
this  would  account  for  much  in  the  history  of  thought :  this  opposite- 
ness  of  phenomenal  and  actual — both  having  justification,  both  being 
deriable. 

Is  it  as,  in  equilibrio,  the  two  opposite  motions  of  vibration  coexist  ? 

Vibration  is  that  in  which  the  two  opposites  do  not  coexist.     It  is 

from  equilibrium,  by  negation. 

This,  indeed,  is  but  saying  that  the  absolute  is  inconceivable ;  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  coexistence  of  contradictions ;  for  is  not  this,  in 
truth,  the  only  inconceivable  ?     And  thus  this  doctrine  of  contradictions 
is  saved  :  it  is  true  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  whole  source  and  secret  of 
it  is  here.     The  phenomenon  is  vibratile ;  the  opposites  cannot  coexist 
in  it.     It  is  opposite,  not  to  the  nature  of  Being,  but  to  the  nature  of 
'  phenomenalness  ';  and  our  feeling  is  shown  by  our  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomenal. 

Surely  it  is  in  this,  also,  that  God  is  inconceivable — that  in  Him 
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contradictions  coexist.  For  is  not  this  exactly  that  which  is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  intellect,  not  as  a  matter  of  degree  only,  but  in  its  nature  ? 
and  is  not  the  '  coexistence  of  contradictions '  in  God,  exactly  in  this — 
that  He  is  others?  This  the  intellect  cannot  conceive  :  i.  e.,  it  cannot 
conceive  Being.  So  '  Being '  is  only  known  in  love  ;  i.  e.,  in  being  other. 
Thus  only  can  we  'comprehend'  altruistic  Being:  that  which  intellect 
comprehends  is  not-altruistic,  but  self,  or  phenomenal. 

Is  Hamilton's  position  here  ? — the  altruistic  nature  of  Being  neces- 
sarily presents  opposites,  or  contradictions,  to  the  intellect :  he  would 
have  us  affirm  one  of  them  as  the  actual,  instead  of  recognizing  the 
whole  conception  as  merely  phenomenal. 

Here  is  the  defect  of  our  intellect  in  respect  to  Being :  that,  to  it,  con- 
tradictions cannot  coexist.  Is  not  the  intellect,  indeed,  a  self-faculty  ; 
not  altruistic,  and  therefore  knowing  only  the  subjective?  and  our  feel- 
ing respecting  it,  as  true  to  Being,  is  it  not  part  of  our  self- feeling — of 
our  feeling  of  all  '  self '  things  ? 

The  fact  that  God  is  thus  inconceivable ;  viz.,  as  being  a  oneness  of 
contradictions — not  merely  as  in  degree,  but  in  essential  character — has 
a  relation  to  the  intellect  full  of  interest  and  meaning.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, not  thro'  want  of  power  of  intellect,  but  by  its  nature  :  it  deals 
with  that  which  is  oi  different  kind  from  God.  Thus,.  God  '  repents,' 
and  docs  not  repent ;  evil  men  are  to  be  destroyed  and  saved  [a  dying, 
but  not  a  self-dying;  a  life,  but  not  a  self-life.] 

Is  not  here  the  secret :  there  must  be  contradictions  in  one,  because 
of  the  nature  of  our  self;  everything  must  be  to  it  the  opposite  of  what 
it  is.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  life  but  in  the  death  of  self:  every  pos- 
itive must  be  at  once  plus  and  minus.  Then  is  it,  not  that  Being  is 
thus,  but  that  it  is  so,  and  must  be  so,  to  the  self?  There  must  be  the 
denial  of  it  in  true  assertion.  The  self-a'  s  ;rtion  of  God — true,  actual, 
self-assertion — is  the  denial  of  this  '  self,'  and  so  on. 

See  how  each  child,  when  he  first  feels  himself  wrong  and  naughty, 
thinks  that  he  is  the  only  naughty  in  the  world ;  feels  as  tho'  he  must 
be  so  ashamed;  and  only  gradually  learns  that  all  are  so.  May  it  not 
be  so  with  man  ?  Does  not  he  now  think  that  he  alone  is  corrupt ;  and 
yet  may  he  not  be  one  among  very  many  ?  If  God's  glory  is  perfect  in 
spite  of  man's  evil,  why  not  in  spite  of  that  of  many  other  races  Is 
it  not,  in  truth,  that  sin  (the  self-life)  is  not  truly  against  God's  glory 
at  all :  that  it  is  the  very  glory  of  His  love — His  nature  ? 

May  we  see  the  oppositeness  here  of  God  and  man — not-sell  and  self? 
God  is  glorified  in  that  which  were  man's  disgrace.  If  God  were  a  self, 
like  man,  then  were  not  sin  dishonour  to  Him,  if  He  suffered  it  for  His 
(self-)  glory  ?  It  is  because  God  is  what  He  is  (and  so  opposite  to  self) 
that  man's  sin  does  not  impugn  His  glory.  This  one  might  well  pur- 
sue :  would  it  not  throw  a  light  also  on  our  self-feeling  ? 

"We  may  even  see  conscience  better  by  understanding  that  that  which 
is  right  to  our  feeling  is  not,  therefore,  right.  Is  it  not  a  self-right  ? 
Have  we  to  look  on  conscience  so — with  its  demands  for  justice  and 
for  vengeance  ?  In  a  word,  is  this  consciousness  also  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

There  is  in  us,  besides  the  altruistic  part,  this  self-  element :  the  na- 
tural demand  for  our  own  happiness.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is 
a  normal,  'a  true,  part  of  man,  or  whether  it  be  not  defect  and  disease. 
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But  then,  if  we  are  not  to  desire  our  own  self-good,  or  rejoice  in  it, 
should  we  in  that  of  others  ?     Why  not  ?     Should  we  not  value  and 
desire  it  as  the  happiness  of  others  ?    Is  not  this  to  be  as  God  is  ?    Does 
He  not  regard,  and  rejoice  in,  the  enjoyments  and  happiness   of  His 
creatures,  hut  with  no  desire  for  such  for  Himself  ?     His  happiness  is 
in  others:  so  the  creatures'  pleasures,  tho'  God  cannot  partake  them — 
tho'  He  has  no  self-pleasures — yet  are  happiness  to   Him  ;   He  rejoices 
in  them,  as  others' .     So,  to  have  joy  in  that  of  others,  is  to  share  God's 
joy;  and  thus  He  shows  us  Himself  as  the  sympathizer.     Is  it  not,  in- 
deed, only  so  that  we  can  think  of  God  as  happy ;  viz.  as  the  altruistic 
enjoyer,  having  delight  in  the  good,  the  happiness  of  others,  not  His 
own  ? 

Is  not  the  desire — which  we  cannot  help  having,  hy  our  very  nature 
— for  our  own  good,  apart  from  or  against  others,  original  sin  ?  and  was 
it  not  of  this  that  Christ  partook :  else  how  could  He  be  tempted  ?  So 
did  He  not  bear  our  sin  ?  and  is  it  not  from  this  He  saves  us  ?  Is  not 
here  sin,  which  is  not  individual — a  sin  of  man  ?  manifesting  itself  in 
the  individual  condition  of  '  being '  ? 

Can  it  be,  that  as  the  creature  (or  self)  is  not-God,  so  the  individual 
is,  as  it  were,  not-man  ?  Is  it  not  that  in  the  '  individual '  is  the  self — 
the  parts  feeling  themselves  as  wholes  ?  and  the  true  goodness  of  man 
would  manifest  itself,  surely,  in  the  perfect  self-sacrifice  of  the  indivi- 
dual ?  Is  not  this  as  'disease'  is  disease  of  the  organic  body  as  a 
whole,  but  manifesting  itself,  consisting,  in  special  conditions  of  the  in- 
dividual cells?  and  the  same  facts  are  different,  according  as  they  are 
regarded  in  relation  to  the  whole,  or  to  the  individual  cell  ? 

Is    this    '  actual '    fact    the    reason    the    phenomenal  body    consists 

thus  of  individuals  ?     Must  it  not  be  so,  because  '  man '  is  such  a 

whole  ? 

With  regard  to  '  design,'  contrivance,  &c. : — cannot  we  believe 
there  is  some  higher  attitude,  in  respect  to  Being  or  action,  than  that 
of  which  we  are  conscious  :  i.  e.,  higher  than  '  design  '  ?  something  akin 
to,  or  involving  our  feeling  of,  necessity  ;  some  union  of  design  and  ne- 
cessity ?  Is  not  this,  indeed,  a  right  thought  for  the  Divine  :  it  is,  in 
one,  what  to  us  is  two  (or  even  opposites)  —the  union  of  design  and  ne- 
cessity ?  At  any  rate,  this  union  of  (phenomenal)  design  and  necessity 
is  what  we  s?e  in  Nature  [in  design,  we  see  the  mental ;  in  the  passive 
necessity,  the  physical].  Is  it  not  like  the  union  of  that  which  we  have 
separately  in  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  higher  ?  the  design  and  ne- 
cessity not  separate,  as  in  us,  but  one  ?  Does  not  this  union,  in  Nature, 
of  that  which  is  separate  in  us,  suggest  an  interpretation  of  our  nature, 
as  thus  composed  ?  Is  there  a  reason  and  necessity  for  it,  thus  dimly 
suggested  ? — are  mind  and  body  the  opposites  ? 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  oneness  of  opposites  in  the  absolute :  this 
union  is  the  very  fact  of  development ;  by  it  is  all  rising  in  grade.  In 
truth,  must  we  not  think  of  the  lower  as  being,  in  fact,  from  the 
higher,  by  separation  ?  altho'  phenomenally,  or  in  order  of  time,  it  pre- 
cedes ?  Is  not  this  a  true  explanation  :  only  because  of  the  higher,  and 
because  of  its  necessity,  could  the  lower  be  ? 

Then  this  inversion  of  order,  is  it  not  characteristic  of  our  percep- 
tion ?     We  do  not  perceive  the  true  causation,  or  action,  but  the  neg- 
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ative  of  it,  and  inverted  :  is  not  this  phenomenal  inversion  thus  un- 
derstood ? 

Again  :  is  not  this  union  of  opposites  (of  which  marriage  is  a  type)  a 
rising  into  Being ;  a  doing  away  of  the  negation  ?     Is  it  thus  we  see 
creation  :  or  redemption,  rather  ?     Here  is  the  old  conception  again  : 
that  Nature  images  redemption,  or  creation,  from  not-being.     There 
must  have  been  negation  before  '  nature  '  could  be :  a  true,  actual,  neg- 
ation, and  being  done  away ;  but  we  perceive  it  (by  our  deadness),  not 
as  actual,  but  as  phenomenal — as  physical  becoming. 

By  recognizing,  thus,  an  external  negation,  we  receive  also  a  new  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  '  satan '  and  the  evil  angels.  [Does  it  not  seem,  indeed, 
like  the  philosophical  expression  of  this  ?]  Think  of  him  as  the  '  prince 
of  this  world';  of  that  which  is  to  self.  Thus,  too,  it  recognizes  the 
4  self ' — the  negation  in  man — not  as  confined  to  him,  but  beyond  him  ; 
in  other  forms  also.  And  so  we  allow  there  is  more  evil  even  than  what 
is  here  :  God  can  afford  that  also.  Is  there  not  a  firm  feeling  in  us  that 
if  there  were  not  evil  somewhere  else,  man  would  not  be  so  bad  ? 

Surely  a  great  part  of  the  evil  which  is  in  our  theology  would  cease 
with  giving  up  the  assumption  that  '  dying '  is  the  end  and  final  settle- 
ment. True,  there  would  be  the  objection  that  men  would  not  care ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  world  would  not  go  well ;  but  do  not  we  want  a  differ- 
ent feeling  with  regard  to  this  ?  first,  to  see  that  the  good  which  arises 
from  fear  is  no  true  good;  arid  that  this  well-being  of  the  world  is  not 
good  also.  If  God  had  wished  it,  would  He  not  have  caused  it  so  to  be, 
and  this  without  interfering  with  human  freedom  ?  We  see  He  does  so 
in  individuals.  But,  as  a  fact,  God  has  ever  abstained  from  making  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  truly  '  Christian '  at  any  one  time  or  place,  so 
as  to  make  things  go  well,  even  in  the  most  limited  sphere.  Must  there 
not  be  a  reason  for  this  ?  an  '  ought  to  be,'  a  right,  in  this  evil  ? 

Does  not  the  view  of  '  self '  as  the  opposite  to  life  bring  philosophy 
into  accordance  with  Christianity,  and  so  remove  'mysteries'  ?  viz.,  by 
doing  away  the  discord  between  the  revealed  and  that  which  is  natural 
to  our  thought,  which  makes  us  feel  it  as  mystery.     Do  we  not,  indeed, 
use  the  word  '  mystery '  as  tho'  there  were  a  merit  in  our  difference  from 
scripture,  in  our  thought.     When  we  are  thinking  in  a  way  which  is 
opposed  to  something  which  we  fancy  we  ought  to  believe  as  '  revealed,' 
we  boast  that  the  revealed  fact,  or  doctrine,  is  a  mystery ;  while  it 
merely  means  that  we  have  wrong  notions  about  it.     We  ought  to  know 
and  remember  that  there  is  in  scripture  no  sanction  given  to  any  such 
idea  as  we  attach  to  the  word  '  mystery ';  that  it  means  only  a  thing 
that  had  been  unknown,  and  which  is  meant  to  be  known  and  made 
clear. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  right  thing  is  to  sacrifice  thought  (i.  e., 
logic)  to  the  moral;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  repudiation  of  pantheism:  but 
surely  the  right  thing  is  to  maintain  thought,  and  the  moral,  too.     It  is 
curious  to  see  how,  from  habit,  the  former  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  pious  thing,  and  the  maintaining  both  as  almost  irreligious.     This 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  so  long  as  our  knowledge  was  insufficient 
to  enable  us  to  think  rightly,  and  our  thoughts,  therefore,  were  wrong, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  thought  to  the  moral ;  and  so  this  has 
come  to  be  felt  as  religious,  not  only  from  our  particular  relation,  but  in 
itself. 
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Think  of  the  evil  in  a  child — the  primary  and  natural  self-regard  ; 
the  jealousy  of  a  baby — here  is  an  inherent  badness  in  man,  which  has 
to  be  removed :  now  cannot  we  see  in  this  a  necessity  for  evil  (physical 
and  moral),  and  so  understand  that  it  should  be ;  see  it  right,  foretell 
it,  and  therefore  find  it  no  mystery  ? 

So  in  respect  to  all  '  theory ' — all  observational  thinking — its  use  is 
to  provide  materials :  not  to  be  believed.     This  is  to  be  not  the  cause, 
but  the  negative  occasion,  of  the  removal  of  the  '  mystery.'     In  truth, 
is  not  man  only  a  '  negative  occasion '  of  any  true  result — of  any  good — 
in  this  world  ?     Is  not  all  he  '  causes '  error,  or  minus  results  ?     So 
should  he  not  think  of  his  self-action  truly  as  altruist,  and  see  how  only 
that  is  his  true  action  which  is  altruist,  or  '  other  in  him '  ? 

In  the  admitted  usefulness  of  war — man  being  such  as  he  is — is  there 
not  a  guide  to  seeing  the  '  mystery  of  evil '  ?  May  we  not  proceed  to 
argue  the  usefulness  of  all  evil — '  man  being  such  as  he  is  '  ?  Then,  in 
respect  to  man  being  such  as  he  is :  for  the  Tightness  and  usefulness  of 
that  of  course  we  must  look  beyond  him ;  man  is  as  he  is  for  universal 
ends.  If  for  the  '  actual '  good,  if  for  others'  sake,  it  is  demanded  that 
he  be  so — if  being  so  evil  is  necessary,  and  therefore  good — then  is  not 
the  mystery  gone  ?  Are  we  not  then  thinking  according  to  the  facts  : 
not  making  theory  to  explain  the  mystery,  but  growing  up  to  it  ? 

God  can  be,  truly  and  wholly,  in  others ;  having  no  such  '  self '  as 
ours,  which  prevents  our  being  so  :  is  not  this  to  be  truly  self-existent  ? 
Is  not  our  state  self-non-existent:  i.  e.,  not  self-existent?  So  a  not- 
self  (or  minus)  existence  should  be  felt  like  ours  ;  viz.,  as  an  existence, 
but  not  as  self-existent.  Truly  speaking,  self-existence  is  the  only  ex- 
istence ;  and,  as  ascribed  to  God,  it  means,  and  is,  altruist  existence. 

Think  of  that  expression :  '  that  is  the  truly  permanent  .  .  which 
dies  into  a  higher  life ' : — does  this  bear  upon  the  '  being '  of  God  :  the 
necessity  of  the  many  forms  and  creatures  for  His  Being  ?  They 
must  be  because  He  is.  The  'forms'  must  be,  ever,  because  the/acf 
cannot  not-be. 

We  understand  and  feel  being  altruistic  morally;  i.  e.,  by  love  and 
sympathy ;  and  having  our  happiness  in  that  of  others :  but  we  cannot 
do  this  physically,  as  it  were. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  physical  that  it  is  not  altruist :  it  is  im- 
penetrable ;  and  is  here  an  interpretation  of  that  character  of  '  im- 
penetrability '  of  matter,  and  a  necessity  for  it  ?  and  is  there  not  here 
a  key  to  much  in  respect  to  the  physical  ?     Grant  it  must  be  not- 
altruist,  and  all  that  solidity — nay  '  space '  itself — follows  ? 
And  observe :  how  right  it  is  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand 
« being '  as  altruist ;  for  is  it  not  true  that  we  cannot  understand,  or 
'  conceive,'  being  ?  then,  of  course,  it  ought  to  have  such  quality  as  ex- 
cludes conceiving.     The  being  we  '  conceive '  must  be  non-altruistic  ;  it 
is  necessary  that  the  '  being '  that  is,  and  that  cannot  be  conceived, 
should  be  '  altruistic.' 

So  when  Hegel  says,  '  Being  =  not-being,'  it  is  absurd  to  laugh  ;  it 
is  merely  saying  that  we  cannot  conceive  it ;  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  able  to  do. 

Surely  here  may  be  the  very  reason  why  it  cannot  be  conceived :  it 
shows  that  '  phenomenon '  necessary — accounts  for  it.  It  is  no  more  an 
ultimate  fact ;  it  follows  from  the  altruist  character  of  '  Being.'  And 
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the  reason  Is  clear  :  thought,  or  conception,  cannot  contain  l  altruist ' 
Being,  because  it  is  itself  not-altruist ;  it  belongs  to  the  not- altruist  self. 
To  say  we  cannot  understand  altruist  being,  is  simply  to  say  we  cannot 
conceive  the  Infinite — cannot  conceive  God.  There  ought  to  be  this 
difficulty  about  altruist  being,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  true  to  the 
nature  of  Being. 

In  reference  to  the  passages  on  which  the  ordinary  idea  of  '  hell '  is 
based,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  any  of  them  ;  but  only  our  strange, 
tho'  natural,  connection  of  them  with  bodily  dying.  Eliminating  that, 
they  cease  at  once  even  to  seem  contradictory  to  the  others.  The  ap- 
parent discord  ceases  ;  and  how  it  arose  is  plain  :  it  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  sensuous  misapprehension. 

How  apt  we  are  to  think  of  Christ  (as  divine)  as  possessing  some 
passive,  physical,  higher  value ;  and  as  dearer  to  the  Father,  because 
more  His.     May  we  not  rise  to  see  that  the  truly  higher  is  only  the 
spiritually  higher :  higher  in  that  which  to  us  is  the  '  moral.'     So  the 
very  highest  is  open  to  us,  also. 

Observe  the  passive  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  sacrifice,  in  Nature — the 
law  of  taking  or  sacrificing  others.  This  is  sacrifice  seen  in  a  *  minus ' 
or  negative  form,  and  therefore  inverted.  The  sacrifice  of  'self  is  the 
living — the  being  ;  the  being  sacrificed  for,  is  the  absence — the  negative. 
That  which  is  sacrificed  is  the  negation.  Man,  thus,  is  sacrificed  for, 
and  in  Nature,  as  negative.  It  ought  to  be  thus  :  we  must  so  perceive 
the  negative  as  the  acting  existence. 

Speaking  of  God  as  the  '  creator  of  mountains,'  &c. :  would  it  not  be 
more  correct  to  say,  '  God  is  the  creator  of  that  which  causes  us  to  per- 
ceive mountains '  ?  Think,  too,  how  theology  is  now  necessarily  con- 
formed to  scientific  knowledge,  and  therefore  how  altered  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Bible  was  written  :  men  not  thinking  according  to  science 
at  all,  and  therefore  not  in  theology.  Then  also,  how  falsified  is  theo- 
logy by  science  :  viz.,  by  thinking  of  that  as  existing  which  is  only  ap- 
parent ;  but  understanding  that  science  deals  only  with  the  phenom- 
enal restores  and  interprets  theology;  i.  e.,  restores  conscience  as  the 
absolute  authority.  The  authority  of  conscience  restored,  without  the 
imperfect  knowledge  which  made  the  suppression  necessary,  the  pheno- 
menal is  found,  by  science,  to  be  but  phenomenal.  So  theology  regains 
its  old  position ;  we  are  again  on  the  level  of  the  New  Testament. 
Conscience  has  again  absolute  authority ;  and,  as  of  old  there  was  no 
phenomenal  knowledge  to  control  it,  so  now  our  phenomenal  knowledge 
is  subordinated ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal,  being  known  as  such,  the  con- 
science determines,  or  may  determine,  in  what  way  it  differs  from  the 
actual — so  it  rules. 

Is  not  this  a  principle  to  hold  fast :  that  the  conscience  determines  in 
what  respects  the  phenomenal  differs  from  the  actual — i.e.,  determines 
what  is  from  man  ?     The  jar  in  respect  to  theology  and  science  is 
from  the  thought  that  science  affirms  of  that  which  is  :  so  there  is  a 
want  of  something  to  limit  and  modify  it,  to  suit  the  demands  of  con- 
science.    It  is  evident  that  it  can  do  no  violence  to  that  faculty  to  affirm 
anything  of  that  which  is  only  to  us :  simply  that  which  is  differs  as 
that  faculty  demands. 

Thus,   in  respect  to  the  Divine  act :  let  it  be  excluded  from  that 
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which  '  is  to  us '  (as  it  is,  hy  the  universal  recognition  of  physical 

cause)  ;  then  that  which  is  differs  so — in  being  effected  by  the  Divine 

act. 

Is  there  not  here  a  glimpse  of  a  grand  reconciliation  ? — some  affirm  a 
true,  actual,  oneness  with  God,  embodying  the  idea  of  something  more 
than  mere  moral  identity,  and  union  in  heart  and  design  :  others,  again, 
will  not  have  any  true  oneness,  or  becoming  divine  of  men,  but  say  it  is 
an  union  only  of  feeling  and  will  that  we  must  look  forward  to.  Now  is 
there  not  here  a  dispute  without  necessity  ?  is  it  not  done  away  by  per- 
ceiving that  the  phenomenal  is  but  phenomenal  :  Is  it  not  that  there 
needs  not,  neither  can  be,  any  such  physical  identification  with  Divine 
substance,  as  is  latent,  perhaps,  in  both  classes  of  mind  ? — that  by  a 
'  mere '  moral  (spiritual)  change  we  do  become  truly  and  actually  divine  ; 
that  spiritual  union  with  God  is  absolute  union ;  leaving  no  other  pos- 
sible, or  rightly  to  be  conceived :  in  a  word,  that  God  does  not  differ 
physically  from  man.  So  that,  in  this  spiritual  union,  we  are  one  with 
God,  even  in  respect  to  '  substance '  (or  however  the  idea  may  be  put)  ; 
for  true  oneness,  no  change  of  any  other  sort  is  necessary,  or  possible. 

An  obvious  objection  against  the  idea  of  a  regulative  revelation  ia 
this :  that  if  the  test  we  are  to  apply  is  what  effect  it  has  on  benefiting 
human  life,  we  are  necessarily  supposed  to  know  what  is  good  in  that 
respect;  which  surely  is  the  thing  we  are  least  likely  to  know  rightly, 
because  our  feelings  are  too  much  concerned.     To  every  man  that  must 
seem  best  which  shall  help  to  make  society  as  he  most  likes.  And  prac- 
tically, how  valueless  this  test  is  :  for  are  not  the  most  hurtful  systems 
the  very  ones  which  most  strongly  elicit  men's  support,  on  the  ground 
of  utility  ? 

Those  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  the  Creator  must  have  had 
intellect,  and  used  contrivance,  really  go  to  prove  that   God  did  not 
create :  the  '  creator,'  in  such  case,  having  properties  which  cannot  apply 
to  Him.     Or  rather,  does  it  prove  that  the  idea  of  God  as  that  of  the 
infinite,  as  against  the  finite,  as  of  the  creator  as  against  the  creature, 
is  not  true  ?     Thus,  perhaps,  we  do  not  cease  to  be  '  creature '  ia  be- 
coming Divine  [is  not  God  both  creator  and  creature  ?]     May  we  not 
ask,  then,  what  in  us  makes  creator  and  creature  to  be,  to  us,  opposites  ? 
Thinking  of  God  as  creator  and  creature  in  one,  we  regain  that  which 
the  orthodox  are  so  at  issue  with  the  pantheist  for  denying — viz.,  the 
true  existence  of  the  creature.     If  there  be  at  once  truly  creature 
and  truly  divine,  then  pantheism  does  not  commit  this  mistake. 
Surely  it  is  well  to  think  of  God  as  truly  creature ;  for  the  true  (pos- 
itive) creature  is  '  eternal '  too.     Here  is  why  the  scriptures  speak  of 
'  eternal  life ':  that  is  the  creature  being  divine,  eternal ;  for  whatever 
is  thus  truly  '  eternal '  is  divine. 

We  think  that  even  in  heaven  there  must  always  be  sorrow  for  sin ; 
and  this  is  true,  if  the  self  be 'there  :  but  shall  we  not  then  be  free  from 
the  self  to  which  the  sin  belongs ;  feel,  as  it  were,  that  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  us  ?  May  we  not  imagine  ourselves  feeling  thus  :  '  the  self 
was  sinful;  it  was  bad  altogether,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ; 
but  now  the  self  is  passed  away  and  gone  from  its  belongings ;  it  is  de- 
stroyed ]  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  sorrow  to  us  lor  the  doings  of  the 
selt.' 
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Can  ve  see  how  our  experience,  so  mingled,  so  opposite,  should  come 
from  a  false  self;  a  being  not  '  we '  being  thus  in  us  ?     Does  not  de- 
moniac possession  explain  this  ? — a  being  in  the  possessed  man,  whose 
actions  he  necessarily  identified  with  his  own.     Is  not  this  like  our 
connection  with  the  '  self  ?  and,  as  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the 
man  could  not  feel  personal  sorrow  for  what  it  had  done,  why  should 
we,  when  the  '  self  is  cast  out  from  us,  and  our  manhood  ia  restored  ? 
How  clearly  we  see  the  untrueness  of  our  natural  feelings  when 
we  think  of  our  idea  of  justice— viz.,  that  the  wrong-doer  should  suffer. 
So  God  shows  us,  in  Christ,  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty ;  and 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  expiation  say  it  is  not  'just';  then  all 
sorts  of  suppositions  are  made  to  show  it  is  so ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  it  is  not  'justice.'     We  have  to  learn  what  true  justice  is,  from 
God. 

So  again,  His  love  or  benevolence  are  not  like  ours  ;  which  necessarily 
insists  on  the  enjoyment,  the  self-happiness,  of  its  object;  i.e.,  so 
far  as  is  compatible  with  its  moral  good.  God's  love  is  compatible 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  self-happiness  of  its  object,  apart  from  its 
moral  good  ;  it  consists  in  that  sacrifice  of  it  for  others.  He  does,  to 
those  He  loves,  as  He  would  be  done  by. 

God's  justice  and  love  are  an  union  of  opposites ;  that  is,  they  are  ab- 
solute :  ours  are  only  phenomenal. 

Tennyson  says,  in  Vivien  :  '  imputing  her  own  self.'  Is  it  not  so  God 
'  imputes '  righteousness  to  us  ? — is  it  not  '  His  own  self '  that  He  im- 
putes ?  So  we  see  a  new  meaning  in  that  belief  in  others'  innocence. 
Arthur  '  imputed '  purity  to  Guinivere  by  his  own  nature — His  right- 
eousness. Is  there  not  a  deeper  meaning  in  that  '  imputed  righteous- 
ness '  ?  does  it  not  show  us  what  God  is ;  and  bring  into  relation  with 
piety  such  facts  of  life  ? 

remarked,   how  Judaism  became  the  very  opposite  of  that 

for  which  it  was  designed.  Intended  as  a  declaration  and  proof  of  God's 
love  to  all  ('in  thee  shall  all  nations,'  &c.),  it  became  an  exclusion,  and 
an  assertion  that  He  did  not  love  all ;  and  so  it  had  to  be  set  aside.  Now 
if  this  were  the  case  with  one  Divine  institution,  why  not  with  another  ? 
why  may  it  not  be  that  much  that  is  thought  '  Christianity '  now  is  thus 
opposed  to  its  true  spirit ;  self -perverted  and  self-leavened  ?  [For  the 
rery  thing  that  is  most  love,  by  the  introduction  of  '  self '  becomes,  and 
necessarily,  most  the  opposite.]  And  again  :  if  the  statements  about  the 
perpetuity  of  Judaism  are  fulfilled  in  its  absorption  into  Christianity, 
not  set  aside,  why  may  not  those  respecting  Christianity  be  « fulfilled,' 
not  set  aside,  in  its  absorption  also  ?  Do  we  not  see,  in  those  passages, 
how  the  Bitle  is  written — with  relation  to  what  aspect  of  things  ?  how 
it  regards  them  :  speaking  of  the  fact,  and  not  of  the  form  ? 

About  election  : — may  not  the  elect  be  '  elect '  truly  to  something  not 
participated  in  by  the  not-elect ;  and  that  something  be  not  enjoyment, 
but  sacrifice — the  best  ? 

If  we  ourselves  admit  that  such  things  are  truly  the  best,  cannot  we 

believe  that  God  simply  and  rightly  speaks  so ;  and  allow  for  our 

wrong  feeling  which  does  not  like  them ;  understanding  that  His 

language  cannot  be  perverted  by  that  ? 
May  not  that  to  which  they  are  '  elected '  be  the  being  one  with  Christ 
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in  redeeming  the  world,  in  suffering  for  that  end  ? — elect  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  so  to  be  glorified  with  Him. 

So  the  '  elect '  are  like  the  Jews  in  a  very  evident  sense ;  and,  like 
them,  distinguished  and  apart :  for  see  how  that  people  suffered  and 
•was  burdened,  and  cut  off  from  much  civilization.  Think  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to  apply  both  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  to  Christ;  almost,  or  quite,  implying  vicarious  suffering 
in  both. 

How  can  they  be  '  elect '  to  having  their  sins  taken  away,  or  to  being 
saved  ?  Does  not  Christ  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  does  He  not 
save  the  world  ?  Surely  they  are  elect  to  being  joined  with  Christ; 
made  one  with  Him  in  being  the  instruments  of  saving  the  world  by 
sacrifice. 

Is  it  not  philosophers  and  speculators  only  who  live  for  ideas,  and 
sacrifice  physical  things  for  abstractions  ? — See  how  people  live  for  so- 
ciety ;  and  even  spoil  their  lives  for  the  idea  of  the  '  world.'     This  is 
the  nature  of  man ;  it  is  inherent  in  him,  and  inseparable  from  him. 
And  so  God's  gospel  is  suitable  to  man.     The  place  the  '  world '  has  in 
our  regard  is  Divine,  but  perverted  by  the  self:  it  is  in  this  folly  it 
manifests  itself:  and  thus  this  is  the  witness  for  God  in  the  human 
heart  that  His  gospel  is  adapted  to  it.     Only  through  ignorance  is  this 
wrong :  we  have  but  to  get  it  right,  and  regulate  our  life  by  a  regard 
not  to  what  we  like,  but  to  the  world,  and  it  is  the  very  thing.     Man 
is  made  right,  as  it  ever  appears ;  even  his  worst  faults  are  right,  if  he 
only  knew.     Should  we  not  see  his  evil  tendencies,  as  we  call  them,  to 
be  right,  if  we  had  only  light  ?     So  men  feel  that  regard  to  '  society  '  is 
right,  and  will  stick  to  it ;  and  this  feeling  is  that  which  God  uses. 

With  reference  to  our  forgiving  as  the  condition  of  being  forgiven, 
might  we  think  thus:  if  we,  having  been  injured,  accept  that  injury 
willingly,  by  forgiving,  God  will  regard  it  as  the  punishment  of  our  sin, 
and  so  His  justice  be  maintained  ?  Here  is  an  application  of  the 
thought  of  vicarious  punishment  ? 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  our  idea  of  '  damnation.' — For  a  boy  to  be 
expelled  from  school  is  a  far  worse  punishment  than  a  flogging ;  and  yet 
the  boy  very  probably  thinks  the  latter  the  worst :  even  as  we  think 
Buffering  worse  than  being  bad.  He  cannot  understand  expulsion  being 
spoken  of  so  seriously  by  parents  and  masters ;  even  as  we  do  not  un- 
derstand sinning  being  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

People  feel  certain  views  respecting  religion,  sin,  &c.,  as  opposed  to 
conscience ;  and  they  feel  compelled  to  regulate  their  opinions  by  their 
moral  feelings.     Tnis  is  good,  and  to  be  respected,  of  course ;  but  it 
gives  no  security  against  error  in  thought,  any  more  than  in  action. 
The  latter  we  recognize  :  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  actions  may 
be  done  under  the  influence  of  genuine  moral  feelings ;  so  the  most  un- 
true opinions  may  be  maintained  also.     We  must  recognize  this,  and 
distinguish. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  : — the  soft  light  of  the  moon,  that  we  can 
look  at  and  enjoy,  is  the  light  of  the  sue — its  light  falling  on  an  tin- 
light  body.  May  we  think  thus  of  Christ  ?  We  see  in  Him  God's 
glory  (softened,  so  that  we  can  look  at  it),  as  it  is  the  light  of  the  sun 
we  see  in  the  moon :  the  humanity,  like  the  dark  mass,  softening  it 
for  us. 
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What  a  -wonderful  simplicity  there  is  in  Christianity ;  as  indeed,  in 
all  that  is  Divine — in  all  Nature,  when  we  see  it.  Thus,  the  salvation 
of  man  is  in  making  him  leave  off  to  regard  himself;  and,  by  the  fact 
of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  is  done  :  each  is  in  the  other.  And 
as  for  men  '  misunderstanding,'  see  how  they  misunderstood  Christ ;  and 
indeed  ignorance  necessarily  involves  misunderstanding:  there  is  no 
other  way  of  teaching,  but  thro'  it. 

In  our  experience  how  well  we  know  the  false  kindness  of  deceitful 
promisors.     It  is  pleasant;  hardly  anything  is  more  delightful  for  the 
time  ;  but  it  fails  us,  and  misleads.     It  is  truly  the  part  of  an  enemy  to 
offer  it.     Now  is  not  the  bestowing  phenomenal  good  just  like  this :  as 
pleasant  for  the  time ;  as  false,  misleading  and  deceptive,  in  the  end  ? 
nay,  is  it  not  the  work  of  an  enemy — even  the  enemy  who  said  '  all 
these  things  will  I  give  thee '  ?     So  see  the  deteriorating  effect  of  suc- 
cess: wa  enjoy  it;  we  like  to  act  as  if  it  were  real,   reliable  good:  so 
we  like  false  premisses ;  and  to  act  as  if  they  were  true. 

With  regard  to  God's  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  question 
is,  whether  that  demands  the  infliction,  on  evil  doers,  of  something  they 
do  not  like,  or  only  something  that  is  truly  bad  ? 

See,  among  ourselves  :  when  a  man  is  executed,  is  not  justice  done  ? 

and  yet  may  we  not  easily  believe  that  the  criminal  is  glad  to  part 

with  his  life  ?  or,  if  he  were  not,  would  not  the  law  be  carried  out 

just  the  same;  and  would  any  one  think  of  questioning,  in  either 

case,  wh  ether  justice  had  been  done  ? 

But  there  would  surely  be  a  question  of  the  'justice '  in  respect  to  God, 
if  He  so  dealt  with  men.  No  spiritual  being  could  question  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  punishment ;  but  they  might  demand  suffering,  for  the 
creature's  sake.  Might  they  not  say,  *  it  is  not  right  to  leave  a  creature 
so — liking  sin :  he  must  be  made  to  feel  it  evil,  by  its  consequent  suf- 
fering.' And  this,  indeed,  is  the  tru,e  view  of  the  case;  this  is  what 
suffering  is.  So  our  sense  of  'justice '  is  satisfied  also ;  it  is  interpreted 
and  embraced.  Suffering  must,  for  justice,  follow  sin.  God  were  not 
justified — not  a  true  Judge  of  the  world — if  it  did  not. 

God's  word  speaks  to  us  about  seeking  holiness ;  and  we,  making  it 
speak  according  to  our  feelings,  have  turned  it  round  into  seeking  hap- 
piness. This  goes  with  our  making  punishment  suffering.  May  we  not 
think  thus  :  the  life,  the  heaven,  held  out  to  us  in  scripture,  cannot  be 
happiness,  because  it  is  held  up  to  be  sought ;  but  happiness  is  not  to  be 
sought — it  is  against  its  nature,  and  man's.  The  fact  that  '  life '  is  to 
be  sought  proves  it  not  happiness.  The  thing  we  are  to  '  seek '  must  be 
different  from  that :  in  that  consists  being  saved. 

We  invent  a  heave  n — a  spiritual — but  surely  the  true  must  be  such  as 
to  explain,  and  show  necessary,  earth,  and  this  present  human  state : 
must  be  such  that  this  must  come  out  of  it.  Nor  is  this  hard  to  see,  if 
it  be  truly  sacrifice.  Is  it  not  as  love  is  that  from  which,  by  negation, 
arises  law  ? — so  heaven  (or  '  life ')  is  that  from  which,  by  negation,  ne- 
cessarily comes  earth,  and  this  self- life  ?  • 

Are  there  not  two  evils  in  our  state :  one,  not  involving  moral  wrong 
on  our  part — viz.,  that  we  like  evil,  that  sinful  things  are  pleasurable  to 
us  (in  other  words,  that  we  have  physical  passions— -are  physical) :  the 
other,  a  moral  evil ;  viz.,  that  we  act  according  to  this  liking.  Now 
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for  this  twofold  evil,  Christianity  reveals  a  two-fold  remedy.     For  the 
first,  the  individual  salvation,  which,  by  love  saves  him  from  acting 
according  to  his  evil  liking ;  for  the  second,  the  redemption  of  man — 
the  becoming  spiritual,  which  saves  us  from  having  pleasure  in  evil. 
How  evidently  the  former  state  is  '  original  sin' — this  nature  of  feeling 
pleasure  in  evil.     As  inherited,  or  pertaining  to  us,  it  evidently  cannot 
involve  personal  moral  evil.     What,  then,  should  it  be  but  this :  a 
thing  in  which  is  a  moral  wrong,  and  yet  not  the  individual's  guilt  ? 
Is  not  this  an  exact  definition  of  '  original  sin '  ? 

Is  not  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  of  Christ  as  God,  simple  ? — May 
we  not  say,  Christ  is  God,  as  that  disc  '  is  '  the  sun  ?     So  we  see  it : 
that  is  it ;  not  such  as  we  see,  but  that  which  is  that  object.     Christ  is 
what  God  is  to  us ;  what  He  must  be  to  the  intellect.     That  is,  He  is 
God,  with  no  more  necessity  for  qualification  than  when  we  say  '  that 
is  the  sun.'     It  needs  only  the  same  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our 
perception.     In  seeing  God  we  ought  to  have  this  correction,  as  it  were, 
to  make.     And  does  not  this  term  '  seeing '  always  refer  to  an  '  appear- 
ance '  not  corresponding  to  the  fact  ? 

And  may  we  not  feel  God  otherwise  than  in  Christ,  tho'  only  so  we 

*  see '  Him  ?     May  He  not  be  felt  and  known  more  truly  as  He  is 

(as  the  'Father,'  e.  g.),  even  as,  by  feeling,  we  apprehend  more  truly 

than  by  sight. 

Dots  not  God  reveal  the  moon  aright  to  us — making  us  see  the  disc,  as 
we  do  ?  it  does  not  matter  that  we  first  mistake :  it  is  rightly  shown  to 
the  sight.  So  does  not  God  show  Himself  rightly  to  the  intellect  ?  It 
matters  not  if  so  we  first  mistake ;  we  learn  in  the  right  and  only  way. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  truer  knowledge  thro'  being  first  deceived. 

Christ  calls  us  'friends,'  because  we  are  to  know  what  He  does.  Is 
not  the  meaning,  here,  that  it  is  by  knowing  what  God  does  that  our 
right  attitude  to  Him  must  be  effected  ?  that  is,  surely,  by  knowing  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  And  here  is  a  true  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  the  conviction  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  general,  and  sub- 
mission to,  and  satisfaction  in,  His  will,  without  knowing  what  it  is, 
will  not  suffice.  This  is  to  be  servants,  but  not  friends:  from  that 
Christ  comes  to  raise  us ;  not  to  introduce  us  into  it. 

Does  not  the  'Life  in  Christ'  doctrine  necessitate  a  most  unjustified 
use  of  the  word  '  death,'  for  ceasing  of  consciousness  ?  Life  and  death 
are  always  modes,  not  existences.  Not  only  cannot  there  be  a  '  dead ' 
tree,  unless  there  be  the  tree ;  but  suppose  a  living  tree  were  instant- 
aneously annihilated,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  or  have  been  '  dead  '  at 
all :  such  annihilation  expressly  excludes  '  death.'  And  again  :  not 
only  does  life  not  .mean  consciousness  (as  in  vegetable  life),  but  even  in 
our  own  case  it  is  not  coincident  with  it :  we  may  lose  consciousness,  as 
in  sleep,  &c.,  and  yet  not  be  dead.  In  fine,  death,  as  applied  by  us, 
does  not  even  exclude  the  idea  of  a  life  of  consciousness :  it  is  the 
general  conviction  that  it  is  attended  with  increase  or  elevation  of  con- 
sciousness. 

[Hudson's  Debt  and  Grace']. — The  difficulty  about  the  necessity  of 
evil  for  good  lies  in  overlooking  man's  self  state :  it  is  necessary  for  a 
self.  The  suggestion  about  angels  '  painting,  horrors  before  their  minds, 
to  startle  paradise  with  a  salutary  terror,'  is  good.  That  is  exactly  our 
relation  to  the  phenomenal:  'startling  us  with  a  salutary  terror.' 
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Again  :  is  it  not  a  law  that  men  try  first  the  wrong  way — to  reduce  the 
more  to  the  less  ?  and  is  not  this  the  secret  why  good  and  evil  cannot 
yet  be  unified :  i.  e.,  evil  shown  to  he  good  ? 

The  difference  between  them  we  recognize  as  the  same  thing  as  in 
other  cases ;  the  phenomenal  difference  must  never  be  ignored :  to 
fulfil  it  is  the  condition  of  the  unifying.     For,  as  Hudson  observes, 
*  to  show  evil  necessary  to  good  is  to  do  away  the  distinction.' 
Now  is  not  this  the  case  here  ?  men  have  been  trying  the  wrong  way  to 
unify — trying  to  reduce  evil  to  the  self-good.     Must  we  not  rather  see 
our  '  self-good '  as  one  with  evil  ?     In  brief :  seeing  the  true  good,  and 
the  relation  of  the  self  to  Being,  evil  is  good. 

So  much  objection  is  felt  to  a  '  super '-human  :  would  it  not  be  better 
to  think  of  an  '  infra  '-human — so  altering  our  view,  but  retaining  the 
relations  ?  Then  the  miraculous  power  is  the  true  '  human  '  power ; 
Christ  the  true  man  [of  course,  the  greatest  in  human  history  simply  is 
the  true  human]  ;  and  all  that  is  not  up  to  this  is  infra-human.  There 
is  an  objection  to  the  idea  of  addition,  perhaps ;  but  is  it  not  otherwise 
with  that  of  a  defect  ?  Then  these  powers  of  ours  are  infra-  human  : 
does  not  this  agree  well  with  the  idea  of  our  action  being  phenomenal 
(and  according  to  the  '  laws  '  of  phenomena),  not  actual  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  average,  and  not  the  exception,  must  be  taken 
as  the  standard,  must  we  not  conceive  a  view  from  without — em- 
bracing man  and  other  ? 

Beading  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  letters,  is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  of 
the  love  God  has  actually  won  and  received  from  men  ? — that  alsolute 
and  unconditional  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  self  to  Him.  Humanity  is 
glorified  in  that. 

Can  we  not  see  right,  and  justify,  that  bending  of  thought  to  conform 
to  religious  views :  that  twisting  of  science,  e.  g.,  to  suit  Genesis  ?  It 
is  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied :  viz.,  the  subordination  of  the  intel- 
lectual to  the  moral,  and  making  it  work ;  only  it  is  a  subordination  to 
opinion,  not  to  conscience  ;  and  so  its  work  is  of  a  wrong  kind — it  is  set 
to  make  hypotheses,  instead  of  to  examine.  But  how  does  the  Bible 
come  thus  to  be  put  in  the  wrong  place,  or  wrongly  used  ?  its  supposed 
scientific  meanings,  instead  of  its  spiritual  ones,  taken  ? 

"We  have  our  great  general  conceptions  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God  ; 
but  these  will  not  do,  because  they  are  superficial,  and  involve  inadmis- 
sible moral  conceptions.     But  some  would  say  :   '  these  conclusions  are 
not  involved ;  I  repudiate  them ';  others,  '  these  conceptions  are  not  in- 
admissible ;  I  hold  them  right  and  maintenable.'     Here  is  a  common 
error;  the  error,  indeed:  viz.,  that  of  being  content  with  what  will  do 
for  us.     The  important,  the  decisive  point,  is  that  man  feels  these  inad- 
missible moral  conceptions  involved.     We  must  not  maintain  that  which 
makes  some  men  affirm  that ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  matters  not  if 
'  we '  hold  such  positions  tenable,  if  man  (thro'  certain  individuals)  re- 
jects them — affirms  them  impossible.     We  must  not  hold  to  positions 
which  produce,  in  man,  such  results  ;  that  is,  we  must  have  our  opinions 
altruistic.     That  '  human '  affirmation  is  the   authority ;  not   our  own 
feeling. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  feeling  that  moral  badness  ceases  to  be  such  if 
good  comes  out  of  it,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  a  good  ? 

As  for  what  is  argued  against  the  necessity  of  man's  evils  for  his  de- 
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velopment,  observe  :  besides  that,  they  may  be  necessary  for  other 
reasons;  and  so  these  evils  made  to  effect  this  end  besides. 
But  was  not  the  Crucifixion  a  crime  ?  would  any  one  of  us  feel  less 
guilty,  had  we  been  parties  to  it,  on  account  of  its  plan  and  results  ? 
Nay,  is  not  Christ's  death  a  revelation  ?  do  we  not  in  that  best  see  God's 
ways  ?     Should  we  not  rather  believe  that  in  it  chiefly  we  see  what 
crime  and  evil  are,  and  how  related  ?    Also,  is  it  not  a  bad  and  danger- 
ous thing  to  excite  the  thought,  in  any  way,  in  men,  that  crime  is  less 
crime  to  the  conscience  if  it  works  good,  or  is  necessary  for  good ;  be- 
cause in  fact  it  is  so  often  seen  to  be  so  ?  Is  it  not  dangerously  tamper- 
ing with  morals  ? 

But  then,  of  course,  this  works  both  ways.     If  the  fact  that  evil 
works  for  good  be  no  reason  why  it  is  not  criminal ;  then,  vice  versa, 
because  it  is  criminal  is  no  reason  why  it  does  not  work  for  good. 
Yet  what  is  the  reason  of  that  deep  feeling — how  may  we  justify  it  ? 
Is  it  thus,  partly  :  that  the  self-good  never  could  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  crime  ;  that  it  must  not  be  looked  on  in  relation  to  that,  but  only  to 
true,  or  'man '-good. 

"We  must  guard  against  thinking  of  God  as  a  person,  except  as  He  is 
revealed  in  Christ.  In  Him  we  can  understand  all  human  emotions ; 
they  are  from  God  by  an  absence,  and  they  are  true.  But  God  is  the  in- 
finite ;  closer  to  us  even  than  Christ :  for  in  Christ  God  reveals  Him- 
self to  us ;  makes  us  see  Him  by  separating  and  removing  Himself.  He 
were  else  too  close  to  us. 

Is  it  not  thus :  not  that  thus  God  is  more  to  us,  but  that  thus  we  can 
know  and  recognize  Him  ?  He  has  to  let  finiteness  separate  Him  from 
us.     Christ  is  to  bring  us  to  God — to  a  knowledge  of  Him. 
Must  we  not  regard  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ — the  Incarnation — 
as  an  instance  of  an  effect  by  absence  ?  by  a  laying  aside,  an  emptying, 
is  this  revelation  to  have  its  effect  on  us.     Here  is  the  law ;  it  is  thus 
we  are  to  be  acted  on. 

Surely  there  is  a  light  here  upon  creation.  A  negative  is  wanted  for 
creation  by  the  infinite ;  a  self,  or  negative  occasion,  by  which  comes 
the  effect  from  the  actual. 

'  No  passion  so  demoralizes  as  intense  fear,  and  especially  the  fear  of 
death.'  But  if  this  be  so,  must  it  not  be  in  the  very  nature  of  fear  to 
demoralize  ?  so  is  not  the  religion  based  on  the  fear  of  self-evil,  of  suf- 
fering, bad ;  and  this  fear  of  death,  which  divines  so  seek  to  arouse,  is 
it  not,  of  all  feelings,  the  most  anti-moral  and  anti-religious  ?  and  is 
the  phenomenal  goodness — the  good  morals  and  religiousness  which  is 
so  produced — exactly  as  bad  :  the  same,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  bad 
morals  which  result  from  its  absence  ?  •  Nay,  are  not  those  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  that  very  '  religious '  fear  ? 

In  the  view  of  the  union  of  opposites,  and  of  the  law  of  '  negative 
occasion '  (involving  '  tension '),  how  good  is  the  thought  of  an  opposi- 
tion between  God's  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.     And  so  Christ's 
death  permits  the  operation  of  love ;  it  removes  the  restraint ;  and  that 
this  view  has  its  rightness,  is  seen  in  its  power,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
suppressed.     Even  in  God  is  union  of  opposites  to  us ;  so  we  see  how 
the  idea  of  negative  occasion  is  suitable.     Think,  too,  of  the  forensic  il- 
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lustration :  it  appeals  to  us,  and  yet  among  us  it  might  not  be.  Is  not 
this  the  very  rightness  ? — it  is  that  what  we  might  not  do,  God  does.  It 
could  not  be  in  our  self-action  ;  it  is  altruistic  justice. 

God  adopts  a  different  treatment  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
yet  not  phenomenally  so,  or  altogether :  c  He  makes  the  sun  to  shine  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good.'     Again  :  God  does  treat  man,  in  a  mass,  as 
responsible  for  each  other — as  one.     Now  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of 
this  that  it  is  imperfection  in  His  providence,  and  look  to  a  making  right 
hereafter :  but  were  it  not  better  to  bring  our  thought  of  man  to  God's 
ways  and  revelations,  and  learn  that  perhaps  this  is  right  ? 

"With  regard  to  prayer  : — true,  God  does  not  change :  the  fact,  His 
act,  changes  not,  but  the  phenomenon  of  it  may  change.  Tnat  is  change, 
not  in  God,  but  in  man ;  and  is  this  then,  what  we  pray  for  truly — 
changes  in  man,  affecting  the  phenomenon  ?  So  is  it  in  miracle,  e.  g. : 
a  new  '  phenomenon '  of  the  one  unaltered  fact :  a  change  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  but  a  different  view  of  the  fact.  If  we  should  say,  « if  that 
be  all,  why  then  pray  for  it  ?  '  observe,  is  it  not  real  to  us  ?  is  it  not 
what  we  want  ?  Prayer  is  on  a  par  with  all  other  action  (which  is,  of 
course,  what  the  scriptural  words  imply).  We  must  allow  that  prayer 
will  not  change  what  is — not  Being — but  it  may  change  what  is  in  time. 
So  the  view  which  represents  the  effect  of  prayer  as  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  true ;  yet  it  has  a  rightness,  but  applied  wrongly,  to  self, 
instead  of  to  man :  it  is  change  in  man  that  it  brings,  which  is  real 
change  in  phenomena  [as  a  change  in  the  individual  is  a  real  change  in 
'  appearances.'] 

Observe :  by  the  oneness  of  man  the  individual's  action  must  have  re- 
lation to  man,  and  an  effect  on  him ;  and  yet  have  a  real  external  ef- 
fect to  him  as  an  individual :  subjective  to  the  fact,  objective  to  the- 
(self)  consciousness? 

Is  there  a  law  here  ? — Is  not  the  wrong  applying  of  a  true  idea  ever 
the  applying  it  to  self,  instead  of  to  man  ?  to  the  self-object  (the  phe- 
nomenon) instead  of  to  the  man-object — the  actual  ? 

Altho'  the  phenomenal  only  is  subject  to  the  power  of  prayer,  yet  is 
not  that  all  that  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  not  to  that  our  feelings  cling,  and 
about  which  our  hopes,  fears,  and  desires  twine  ?  Is  it  not  the  '  actual ' 
to  us  ?  and  is  not  that  all  we  would  wish  or  desire  to  alter  ?  Would 
we  alter  the  fact  of  the  universe  ? — alter  what  God  does  and  wills  T 
This  is  the  scope  and  place  of  prayer :  it  is  seen  at  once  in  seeing  the 
phenomenal  as  phenomenal. 

With  regard  to  the  '  argument  from  design/  observe :  there  is  no- 
power  in  the  physical  to  be  'necessary '  of  itself;  to  be  under  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  in  the  being  of  the  thing,  not  in  the  mode  of 
its  being,  lies  the  evidence  of  God. 

Granted,  that  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  light  proves  something  of 
the  creator ;  but  just  as  much  does  the  necessary  arising  of  an  eye  by 
physical  conditions.     The  latter  implies  something  of  the  creator  too ; 
it  would  not  be  of  itself;  it  involves  an  exclusion  of  arbitrariness. 
The  thing  demands  accounting  for,   whether  necessary  or  otherwise. 
What  God  is,  and  how  He  acts,  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  mode  of  its- 
being  ;  and  one  mode  is  just  as  theological  as  another. 
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May  we  not  more  rightly  understand  this  element  of  Design  by  seeing 
it  rather  as  the  not-divine  ;  the  absence  of  God's  action  ?  i.  e.,  as  the 
creature-element — the  not-necessity  ?     Is  not  here  an  exact  parallel  to 
miracle  ?  and  so  we  see  how  both  these  seem  the  especially  divine  to  us  ; 
in  them  is  the  'self-element,  appealing  to,  and  impressing,  us,  thereby. 
It  is  because  the  self-element  (or  negation)  is  in  them  that  they  are 
more  to  us.    Then  consider  these  '  special  designs '  as  creature-elements, 
or  works.     May  it  not  be  like  this  :  that  creatures  have  sought  these 
ends,  and — the  law  being  maintained  absolutely— have  yet  used  it  to 
certain  purposes  ?     These  adaptations  are  all  by  and  thro'  the  law ;  but 
has  not  the  law  been  so  applied  ? — as  if  God  had  said  to  the  creatures  : 
'  this  must  be ;  but  use  this  to  what  ends  you  choose.' 

Respecting  the  future  state,   and  the  world  of  the  disembodied,  ob- 
serve, that  while  we  must  deny,  in  yespect  to  it,   an   '  isolated  indivi- 
duality,* it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  the  phenomenon  of  it. 
We  need  not  deny  a  thing  as  phenomenal  because  it  cannot  be  actual. 
For   the   same  is  denied  of  the  present :  it  is  only  our  false  feeling, 
and  not  the  fact ;  so  may  we  not  admit  a  similar  principle  in  a  state 
after  this  ?     May  not  the  perfect  state  be,  not  to  lose  the  perception  of 
the  phenomenal,  but  to  know  and  feel  it  truly ;  i.  e.,  as  phenomenal  ? 

'  God  having  made  us  so  sensitive  to  self-interest,  of  course  appeals  to 
it.' — But  is  not  this  necessary  sensitiveness  to  self-interest  a  result  of 
the  'Fall'  ?  may  it  not  be  from  that  also  we  are  to  be  redeemed  in  the 
perfected  redemption  ?     True,  it  belongs  to  this  physical  existence  ;  but 
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does  it,  therefore,  belong  also  to  a  spiritual  one  '?  May  not  that  be,  ii 
part,  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  state  from  this — that  in  it  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  sensitiveness  to  self-interest  ? 

Observe  how  this  feeling  of  self-interest  is  demons  trably  a  false  one ; 
and  why  should  not  the  salvation  offered  be  a  deliverance  from  it  and 
its  necessity  ? — scripture  speaking  according  to  the  actual,  and  we  mis- 
interpreting it  ?     Here,  indeed,  the  words  of  scripture  are  evidently 
not  done  justice  to  in  the  ordinary  idea  :   a  mere  moral  depravation  does 
not  answer  to  its  description  of  the  result  of  the  Fall.     The  <  curses,' 
&c.,  show  some  effect  which  we  might  call  physical :  what  should  that 
be  but  an  arising  of  the  necessity  for  self-regard  ? 

The  world  is  a  success :  any  object,  therefore,  which  is  not  attained, 
is  not  its  true  object,  however  felt  by  us.  Then  we  should  be  glad  for 
the  true  success,  not  the  '  felt/ 

Here  we  see  the  puritan  theology  ;  acquiescing  even  in  the  damnation 
of  men,  since  it  was  God's  will :  here  is  the  unquestionable  rightness  of 
it.  Can  we  understand  how  it  came  from  taking  the  phenomenal  as  the 
actual ;  and  how  it  is  suppressed,  till  a  knowledge  of  the  true  actual 
restores  it  ?  We,  too,  can  rejoice — as  those  old  fathers  felt  they  ought, 
but  could  not — in  the  loss  and  evil ;  and  shall  regain  their  strength  and 
splendour,  and  more  than  theirs,  therein.  For  see,  man  wants  this  too 
for  his  full  stature — the  grandeur  of  rejoicing  even  in  some  evil  to  man 
for  God's  sake ;  and  this  is  it — rejoice  in  the  evil  to  the  self. 

The  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  forensic  relation,  are  the  two  oppos- 
ite phenomenal  views.  One  cannot  be  taken  alone  for  the  actual ;  the 
two  must  be  recognized.  "We  see  this  tendency  to  take  one  of  the  two 
phenomenal  opposites :  is  it  a  law  ?  and  what  makes  us  prefer  the  one  ? 
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Are  these  two  opposites  ever  thus  related — viz.  as  appealing,  one  to  the 
emotions,  the  other  to  the  conscience  ?  This  is  interesting ;  for  these 
two  together  make  up  the  'heart': — which  answers  to  the  touch. 

May  not  one  see  that  doctrine  of  urging  on  men  not  to  embrace  an 
offered  privilege,  hut  to  recognize  a  privilege  they  already  possess — to 
awake  up  to  know  what  they  are,  and  what  their  true  relation,  in  the 
light  of  the  thought  that  it  is  only  man's  consciousness  is  wrong ;  that 
he  is  right,  and  that  we  only  need  to  have  that  true  to  the  fact ;  i.  e., 
to  have  a  man-consciousness,  or  to  be  conscious  of  man  as  one.     Cannot 
that  view  be  seen  right  in  this  relation  ? 

How  utterly  un-biblical  is  the  representation  (as  the  whole)  that  sin 
is  from  man's  free-will,  and  against  the  mind  and  will  of  Q-od — how  nu- 
merous are  the  passages  against  it.  These  are,  in  truth,  the  two  oppos- 
ite phenomena  of  the  fact  that  God  hates  sin,  puts  it  away,  and  wills  it. 
He  does  both  :  sin  is  is  according,  and  not  according,  to  the  will  of  Q-od. 

It  is  even  as  with  children :  we  wish  them  to  be  good,  yet  would 

have  them  naughty  too ;  for  their  sake  it  is  needful. 
It  is  as  God  repents  and  not  repents,  rests  and  not  rests,  &c. ;  either 
alone  is  one  of  the  opposites,  and  will  not  do ;  it  is  like  taking  one  of 
the  two  views  of  a  si  ereoscope.     God  hates  sin,  and  wills  it :  do  not  we 
also  choose  what  we  yet  hate  and  dislike  ?  nay,  is  not  this  what  we 
have  to  learn  to  do  1     He  does  it,  because  He  is  a  self-sacrificer ;  He 
hates  sin,  but  He  wills  it  because  because  it  is  necessary  for  man :  that 
'  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all.' 

Can  we  not  interpret  that  feeling  about  sin,  that  man  cannot  allow  it 
right,  or  part  of  the  world  as  God  made  it ;  not  a  normal  element,  or 
necessity  of  development  ? — Does  it  not  mean  that  sin  is  not  actual  ? 
Man,  thinking  of  the  actual  (but  not  knowing  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal) cannot  '  comprehend  '  this  phenomenal  element  of  sin.     It  is 
not  right ;  i.  e.,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  actual  (to  that  which  is) ;  not 
to  God,  or  Being.     This  refusal  to  attribute  sin  to  God  is  truly  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  phenomenal.     This  is  but  another  view  of  the  idea  that  the 
conscience  truly  determines  what  is ;  that  the  feeling  of  wrongness 
means  that  it  does  not  exist,   but  is  phenomenal  [as  a  feeling  of  '  un- 
reason' means  a  dream.     Then  our  ideas  about  it— the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, probation,  &c. — are  because  it  is  not;  they  are  an  instance  of  try- 
ing to  treat  the  .phenomenal  as  existing. 

Look  at  this  idea  of  wrong  as  being  not  according  to  the  fact — what 
ought  not  to  be.  Think  of  a  lie  ;  saying  what  '  is  not.' 

Is  not  sin  our  acting  what  is  not  ?  it  being  possible  for  our  act  to  be 

of  what  is  not,  as  it  is  for  our  thought  or  word  to  be  so ;  and  for  the 

same  reason,  viz.  that  it  does  not  affect  the  fact,  it  relates  only  to  us. 
The  lie  is  not  according  to  fact,  but  we  may  tell  it  because  our  words  do 
not  affect  or  alter  anything ;  so  our  sinful  act  is  not  according  to  the 
fact,  but  we  may  do  it,  because  our  (self)  act  does  not  affect  or  alter 
anything.     If  it  did,  it  would  be  '  impossible  '  for  us  ;  as  it  is  to  those 
whose  action  is  in  the  actual,  and  must  therefore  conform  to  it.     Here 
is  holiness — life  in  the  actual.     So  God  '  cannot  lie,'  because  His  word 
is  not  as  our  words ;  it  is  active,  and  really  affects  and  determines  the 
actual.     It  cannot  be  not  according  to  the  fact. 

How  easy  it  is  to  trace  man's  experience,  consciousness,  and  powers, 

by  defect ;  recognizing  the  different  '  Being '  which  this  implies ;  the 
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'  necessity,'  by  the  very  absence  of  which  comes  his  free-will,  &c. 
Does  not  this  embrace  the  idea  of  '  right '  being  merely  by  the  Divine 
will  ? — is  it  not  truly  a  oneness  of  holiness  and  Being,  as  it  were  ?  To 
be  right  is  simply  to  Be :  to  be  according  to,  identified  with  or  sharing 
in,  that  which  is. 

God  cannot  have  such  a  self-consciousness  as  ours,  because  that  in- 
volves the  perception  of  other  (and  inert)  things ;  so  it  is  excluded  by 
the  very  idea  of  God  as  creator.  It  must  be  granted  we  cannot  conceive 
any  other ;  still  we  must  and  do  believe  in  other,  as  in  '  heaven '  :  here 
then  is  the  direction  in  which  to  think  of  heaven.  True,  this  is  not 
'  religious,'  any  more  than  speculations  about  the  '  spiritual  body,'  &c.  ; 
but  it  is  immediately  expressible  in  terms  of  religion,  and  it  becomes 
religious  of  itself,  and  almost  of  necessity. 

We  get  our  'self- God'  by  inferring  Him,  as  if  phenomena  existed  : 
here  is  the  wrongness.     There  is  no  such   God  as  is  needed  for  the 
creator  of  these  things — they  are  not ;  what  there  is,  is  that  which 
gives  us  the  phenomenon  of  them,  and  of  'design.'     So  Shelley's  argu- 
ment is  good  for  Christianity :  '  it  is  impossible  that  the  Being  who 
made  all  this  can  have  been  born  of  a  Jewish  girl.'     True ;  that  in- 
vention is  not  the  God  who  was  so  born.     The  Being  who  is  the  true 
creator,  and  by  whose  presence  we  perceive  all  this—  He  may  have  been 
born  of  a  Jewish  girl,  slept  in  a  manger,  and  hung  upon  a  cross :  it  is  a 
fit  history  for  Him  ;  but  for  the  deist's  God,  not.     Man  never  invented 
a  God  who  could  have  done  that  [i.  e.,  man  in  his  deadness  ;  having 
his  true  life,  perhaps  he  sees  there  could  be  no  other  God]. 

See  how  the  conditions  of  the  earth  are  according  to  laws :  e.  g.,  tho' 
a  succession  of  daily  light  and  darkness  is  good  for  man,  he  has  to  go 
without  it  in  the  polar  regions ;  and  so  in  every  case,  as  far  as  we  can 
see.  Is  not  this  a  juster  view  of  the  case  ?  not  that  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  is  designed  or  adapted  for  the  good  of  the  or- 
ganic, but  that  its  physical  structure  is  a  certain  way  that  is  fixed  and 
primary  ;  for  some  reason  it  must  and  will  be  as  it  is,  according  to  its 
own  laws ;  and  the  organic  is  adapted  to  it.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
benefit  by  the  arrangements,  if  it  can  be ;  and  so  comes  the  phenomenon 
of  design.  The  organic,  springing  up  in  adaptation  to  the  inorganic, 
coming  into  existence  where  circumstances  are  available  to  sustain  and 
cherish  it,  of  course  finds  these  advantages,  and  thinks  '  this  was  made 
for  me.'  Here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  'design '  idea  ;  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  opposite,  viz.,  of  the  subordination  of  the  organic  to  the 
inorganic :  that  being  so,  the  other  must  appear.  Does  not  this  recog- 
nize in  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  the  relation  which  must  exist  ? — 
the  inorganic  the  truly  living,  and  the  organic  as  by  limit  ?  It  ought 
to  be  so  ;  the  inorganic  is  the  higher,  and  cannot  be  '  accommodated.' 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  inversion  by  a  self-view  :  this  is  a  theory 
of  the  universe  evidently  pertaining  to  a  self-creature,  as  the  old  astro- 
nomy evidently  pertained  to  a  planet-creature.  As  in  the  old  astro- 
nomy, so  here,  the  great  inorganic  revolves  around  the  little  organic,  to 
which  we  belong.  That  thought  is  the  secret  of  both :  '  the  universe 
was  made  for  us.'  And  as  for  the  idea  that  there  is  an>  thing  specially 
religious  in  this  exalted  view  of  man,  consider  if  it  be  so :  does  the 
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notion  that  man  is  relatively  so  important  add  to  his  real  value  ?  is  he 
not  just  as  much  as  he  is,  whether  there  be  greater  than  he  or  not  ? 
Positively,  his  value  is  fixed ;  the  greater  he  is  relatively,  the  less  G-od's 
creation  is — that  is  all. 

The  relation  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  is  like  that  expressed  hy 
'taking  advantage  of  circumstances';  and  our  idea  of  the  design  of  the 
inorganic  for  the  organic;  like  supposing  such  circumstances  to  be  made 
for  those  purposes. 

And  this  view  accords  with  geologic  history :  the  developing  life  at- 
tending the  physical  transformations  of  the  earth.  Evidently,  that  '  or- 
ganic '  existed  which  could  exist ;  the  physical  conditions  went  accord- 
ing to  the  '  laws '  and  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  organic  was  ac- 
cordingly :  if  the  earth  would  only  admit  fishes  and  reptiles,  only  those 
were.  To  speak  of  the  earth  being  '  prepared  '  for  the  higher  forms  of 
life,  is  absurd.  The  '  forms  of  life '  came  as  they  could ;  and  no  one 
knows  how  long  the  earth  will  continue  adapted  for  the  'higher  forms,' 
or  what  will  follow. 

Tho'  it  is  striking  that  the  physical  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
have  connected  with  them  a  gradually  ascending  organic.  There  is 
more  to  be  seen  here.  Where  there  is  'organic  life,'  must  it  end  in  a 
moral  being  (and  a  sinning  one)  like  man  ?  Must  it  not  bring  sin  ? 
Is  this  why  there  is  so  little  of  it  ? — why  other  stars  are  probably  not 
'  inhabited '  ? 

May  not  the  resemblance  of  God's  treatment  of  us  to  a  father's  treat- 
ment of  his  children  be  justly  held  to  imply  more  than  is  often  recog- 
nized ?  this,  viz.  :  the  same  feeling  of  the  true  non-importance,  and 
even  Tightness,  of  that  which  yet  is  rebuked  and  punished  ?  things  are 
wrong  in  us  to  do,  and  necessary  to  be  gravely  and  seriously  treated, 
and  yet  it  is  right  that  they  should  have  been.     Nay,   is  not  this  im- 
plied in  the  thought  of  God.  seeing  a  Tightness  in  evil  which  we  cannot 
and  may  not  see  ?     A  father  is  truly  grieved  and  angry  with  his  child, 
yet  he  knows  those   faults   must  be,  and  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
child's  development.     Is  not  this  not  '  anthropo-morphic  '  language  but 
the  true  idea  to  apply  to  the  expressions  of  scripture  ?     And  does  not 
the  difficulty  felt  about  this  depend  upon  what  we  think  of  God  ?     Is 
not  the  right  thought  of  Him  one  to  which  this  language  is  appropriate  ? 
and  it  it  be  appropriate  to  our  conceptions,  then  should  not  our  concep- 
tions be  such  that  this  language  should  be  appropriate  to  them  ?     Not, 
therefore,  of  that  '  infinite  Person '  we  dream  about,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  is  revealed  in  Christ — a  God  in  the  creature.     It  is  interesting  thus 
to  think  of  Ciirist  as  revealing  God :  revealing  not  only  His  character 
but  His  Being.     That — the  altruistic — is  God's  Being. 

Is  not  the  most  striking  instance   of  universalizing  by  making  more 
perfect  found  in  Christianity  itself  ?     Does  it  not  introduce  a  goodness 
for  all,  by  introducing  a  hiyher  goodness  than  ever  before  was  realized 
or  thought  of?  and  has  it  not  lost  its  power  over  the  evil  now,  by  losing 
this  higher  standard ;  and,  in  regaining  that,  would  it  not  regain  that 
power  ?     And  this  is  by  (jiving  :   '  He  received  gifts    .    .    .  even  for  the 
rebellious  and  unthankful.'     [Is  not  here  the  principle  of  dealing  with 
children  ?]     Because  the  Bible  speaks  so  truly  and  strongly  of  the  evil 
of  man  and  his  state  (present  and  future),  in  respect  to  the  unbelieving, 
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•why  should  we  refuse  to  receive  this  ?     Is  not  this  '  not  believing '  (in 
the  '  gifts  for  the  unthankful ')  the  very  evil  ?  is  it  not  part  of  the 
'  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear '  ?     Is  not  this  the  last  and  hardest  escaped 
from — the  not  believing  the  '  gifts  '  ? 

Is  it  not  the  same  in  the  intellectual  and  physical  life  ?     As  \ve 
know  more,  do  we  not  more  clearly  see  Nature  as  a  '  giver  '  ?     Our 
command  of  Nature,  our  perfecting  knowledge  or  mechanics,  by  which 
good  is  universalized — is  it  not  all  by  gifts  ?     These  are  all  '  receiving 
gifts '  from  Nature  :  in  this  use  of  her  powers  we  receive  '  gifts '  we 
did  not  before.     This  '  advance  of  science '  is  learning  to  receive  Na- 
ture's (i.  e.  God's)  gifts.     This  attitude  of  Science  is  like  that  which 
the  gospel  commands. 

Have  we  not  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  making  religion  universal  and 
all-pervading  in  our  life  ?  Was  it  not  so  in  the  ancient  heathenism  ? — 
have  we  not  the  suppression  of  that ;  and  is  not  the  problem  to  restore 
it,  perfected  ?  Now,  to  be  thus  universal  in  our  life,  must  not  religion 
refer  to  the  actual — that  with  which  we  now  consciously  have  to  do  ? 
so  that  a  self- religion,  to  be  all-pervading,  must  have  reference,  as  hea- 
thenism had,  to  this  world  ;  if  not  to  be  thus  a  religion  for  worldly  suc- 
cess, it  must  be  for  no  self- good  at  all ;  it  must  be  altruistic ;  i.  e.,  it 
must  refer  to  these  present,  felt  things,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
redemption  of  man.  Thus  the  problem  is  solved.  Here  is  a  religion 
having  to  do  with  all  that  is  about  us,  with  all  the  daily  facts  of  life ; 
and  altruistic.  So  the  old  heathenism  is  seen  right :  religion  is  this  ; 
not  the  future. 

When  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man  is  spoken  of,  should  we  not 
think  of  the  radical  self-attitude  of  our  Being,  and  say  '  this  best  is 
evil ' — not  go  to  the  faults  and  defects  which  are  in  the  best,  and  which 
perhaps  in  some  are  very  few ;  but  see  that  the  best  are  radically  in- 
verted ?  The  true  life  of  man  is  like  Christ's  :  a  life  wholly  for  others ; 
a  goodness  we  never  naturally  think  of,  and  which  appears  absurd  and 
unnatural. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  central  evil  point  in  religious  doctrine  now — 
the  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  non-spirituality  of  it — is  that  idea  of  the 
final  change  at  the  death  of  the  body  ?     And,   philosophically  consi- 
dered, is  it  not  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  effect  by  a  physical  process ;  in- 
stead of  a  spiritual  in  the  physical  ?     Is  it  not  a  right  idea,  wrongly 
applied ;  a  true  instinct,  necessary  to  be  suppressed,  only  for  restor- 
ation ;  having  its  basis  in  the  feeling  that  these  things  are  (the)  spirit- 
ual ?     So  it  is  right  to  regard  the  physical  thus ;  but  we  must  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  two  rival  schools  of  theologians,  is, 
whether  religion  is  to  be  developed  in  men  thro'  the  generous,  or  thro' 
the  self-regarding,  feelings  ?  i.  e.,  thro'  the  self,  or  the  altruistic  part 
of  our  nature  ?     May  we  not  see  the  right  of  this,  and  the  reconcili- 
ation, now  so  impossible  ?     Is  it  not  that  the  former  is  right,  but  that 
the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled ;  and  for  the  want  of  that  it  has  been 
suppressed  ?     The  '  evangelical '  doctrine,  then,  is  a  suppression,  based 
on  a  negative ;  but  arriving  at  a  new  and  necessary  positive,  thro'  it. 
The  effort  to  develope  religion  by  this  altruistic  part  is  a  right  instinct, 
but  imperfect ;  and  because  the  self-interests  of  men  are  still  the  things 
regarded.     Then  what  is  wanting,  and  what  by  its  opposite  is  supplied, 
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is  seeing  that  salvation  is  not  '  self-happiness.'  Does  not  this  fulfil  the 
conditions  ? 

When  it  is  asserted  that  this  state  is  not  good,  and  that  we  are  only 
satisfied  because  knowing  no  other  and  so  having  no   comparison,  it 
might  be  objected  that  this  partakes  of  discontent  and  ingratitude,  and 
that  the  right  attitude  is  that  of  thankfulness  to  G-od  for  what  He  has 
given.     But  observe :  our  dissatisfaction  is  based,  not  on  our  not  lildng 
it,  but  on  the  moral  evil  which  is  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it.     It  is 
not  the  pains  we  complain  of,  but  the  sin,  which  God  does  not  ask  us 
to  like  or  be  content  with  :  bidding  us  not  to  love  it.     This  is  what  we 
must  refuse  to  do — to  put  our  liking  it  above  the  moral  evil  of  it ;  it  is 
to  this  liking  it  we  must  refuse  to  attach  weight.    We  must  take  God's 
view  of  it,  which  declares  it  to  bo  evil ;  though  good,  also,  Avhen  seen 
what  f  jr.     Here  we  fulfil  the  condition  of  seeing  the  world  good ;  and 
it  is  by  uniting  its   'goodness'   with   its   opposite — seeing  it  evil. 

The  talk  of  natural  theology  about  'God's  beneficence,'  &c.,  is  very 
sad.    Divide  the  children  born  in  this  country  into  halves,  numerically  : 
now  would  any  one  of  those  who  speak  so  accept  the  chance  of  being 
born  in  the  poorer  half?  would  they  not  rather  say,  'let  me  not  be  at 
all'?     What  then  does  this  show?     Nay,  look  upon  this  human  state 
altogether,  even  at  the  best — would  the  angels  accept  it :     Would  they 
not  rather  say,  '  let  me  not  be  at  all,  than  be  such  a  self,   and  under  a 
necessity  of  acting  so  '  ? 

Yet  it  may  be  well  that  we  are;  and,  if  the  right  feeling  be  put  in 

us,  it  may  be  of  all  states  the  best :  as,  put  religion  into  an  outcast, 

and  what  a  glorious  mission  is  his  ! 

Have  not  people  been  working  at  the  problem  how  this  self  is  to  be 
made  good  and  happy  ?  and  necessarily  in  vain.  The  true  problem  is, 
'  how  shall  we  be  delivered  from  it  ? '  We  are  as  a  man  with  a  con- 
genital deformity  might  think  '  how  shall  this  be  made  elegant  or  plea- 
sant ? '  the  idea  of  its  removal  not  having  occurred  to  him ;  and  that 
the  taking  away  of  that  is  what  is  needed  to  restore  him  to  perfection. 

Is  not  a  striking  case  of  union  of  opposites  that  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile made  one  in  Christianity  ?  And  how  much  more  this  one  than  both 
those  separately. 

Can  we  see  one  elevated  to  the  nervous  form,  and  using,  and  being 

nourished  by,  the  other  ?     Is  it  not  the  Gentile  element  using  the 

Jewish  ? 

Then  is  not  the  Jewish  the  female?  being  from,  and  after,  the  Gentile; 
au  1  from  it  comes  the  new.  So  in  Christianity — the  higher — there  is 
used  what  existed  before. 

Did  not  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  alike  aim  at  results  for  which  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled  ?  and  is  it  so  also  with  the  organic  ? — do 
the  articulate  and  mollusc  each  tend  to  ends  for  which  the  conditions 
are  only  fulfilled  in  the  vertebrate  ?     The  '  fulfilling  conditions '  is  the 
adding  something  wanting ;  and  so  the  imperfection  which  prevents  the 
operation  of  the  instinct  is  supplied.     These  are  the  same :  the  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  the  condition  of  an  'end'  (by  adding  something),  and 
of  instinct  failing  by  imperfection,  and  its  succeeding  on  the  imperfec- 
tion being  supplied. 
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This  order  is  the  phenomenon  :  truly  an  inversion  of  the  actual.     Is 
it  not,  indeed,  necessary  as  an  inversion  ?  and  is  it  not  wise  and  well 
that  there  is  this  inversion  presented  as  the  phenomenon  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  opposites  being  to  us  from  the  fact,  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ  has  been  held  to — in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  made  by  our  poor  philosophical  ideas— wonderful  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  the  great  typical  fact  ? 

Recognizing  opposite  phenomena  from  every  fact,  is  there  not  a  key  to 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  urges  that  '  God  being  one,  must  stand  in 
one  fundamental  relation  to  man  '  ?  But  granted  this,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  thus  one  to  our  intellectual  apprehension ;  rather,  it 
should  present  to  us  two  opposite  phenomena.     This  is,  indeed,  the  fact 
of  the  case  ;  and  the  difficulty  comes  from  not  rightly  apprehending  the 
function  of  the  intellect,  and  trying  to  make  that  which  is  a  true  one, 
one  to  it. 

Or  rather,  it  is  as  the  eyes :  a  true  physical  one  is  two  to  them  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  made  one  to  the  eyes  also,  but  not  by  closing  one  of  them  ; 
it  is  by  so  using  them  that  the  two  become  one.  So  with  the  intel- 
lect :  the  two  to  it  are,  by  its  right  use,  to  become  one  also ;  but  the 
plan  which  the  orthodox  so  oppose  is  the  '  shutting  one  eye.'  It  is 
as  two  children :  one  saying  '  I  see  two ' ;  the  other,  '  there  is  only 
one ;  I  shut  my  eye,  and  see  only  one — shut  your  eye,  and  you  will 
see  the  same.'  Surely  the  '  one '  which  so  remains  is  superficial  and 
insufficient :  that  is  not  the  one.  True,  God  is  a  Eather — as  one  phe- 
nomenon ;  He  is  not  our  Father,  as  the  one  relation.  That  '  one  ' 
gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  both :  it  were  no  substantial  one  if  it 
did  not. 

Surely  this  is  a  wide  principle :  because  God  is  one  He  must  present  op- 
posites to  us.  Thus  we  see  the  oppositeness,  in  '  father  '  and  '  moral 
governor.'  This  oppositeness  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  two  being 
from  one ;  it  alone  renders  them  possible. 

Is  it  as  in  the  physical — in  life  ?  The  process  which  results  from  the 
other  must  be  its  opposite ;  it  is  the  oppositeness  of  nutrition  to  decay 
allows  it  to  be  its  effect.  Is  there  not  a  true  parallel  here  ? — are  not 
nutrition  and  decay  (and  those  opposites,  therefore,  in  all  their  forms) 
only  another  presentation  of  this  same  law  of  opposites  ?  Are  they 
two  opposite  phenomena  of  one  fact  ?  and  if  so,  see  how  they  are 
distributed  in  time.  Does  it  suggest  a  light  on  time,  as  being  one 
mode  in  which  these  '  opposites '  are  presented. 

Is  this  presenting  opposites  to  us  the  condition  and  character  of  true 
unity  ?  Might  we  not  as  reasonably,  in  order  to  maintain  the  oneness 
of  man,  deny  male  and  female  ?  Think  of  these  as  opposite  pheno- 
mena, thus,  of  a  one ;  and  so  see  how  all  the  opposites  which  constitute 
'vibration*  must  be  so  regarded  also.  [In  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
may  it  be  seen  that  the  two  involves  a  three  ?] 

One  advantage  of  the  view  of  Nature  as  spiritual,  and  man  wanting, 
is  this :  people  who  are  not  Christians  are  apt  (and  naturally,  for  it  is  a 
strong  position)  to  urge  the  fact  of  mankind  having  certain  feelings, 
being  constituted  in  a  certain  way,  implying  thereby  that  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  man  ;  that  it  is  his  standard  and  beingj;  and  that  we  must  take 
that  as  our  basis.  Now,  against  this,  it  is  somewhat  unavailing  to  urge 
the  doctrine  of  '  depravity ' ;  but  here  is  matter  of  fact — proof  from  our 
Bcience — of  a  wrongness  about  man. 
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The  way  there  comes  to  be  the  unsatisfactory,  because  illogical, 
theology,  is  evident;  viz.,  because  men  do  not  see  aright  the  normal 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  moral  sense  ;  and  instead  of  using 
it  thus,  in  right  subordination,  they  violate  and  distort  it ;  misrepresent 
its  results,  and  try  to  make  them  agree  directly  with  the  demands  of 
the  moral  sense.  So  they  do  not  scruple  to  utter  contradictions — they 
even  feel  gratified  when  they  perceive  them.  The  case  is  as  if  a  person, 
knowing  the  moon  was  dark,  should  say  he  did  not  see  it  bright.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  a  man  who  feels  that  God  cannot  be  a  moral  gov- 
ernor, to  deny  that  He  is  so  to  the  intellect.  Perhaps,  if  He  were  not 
so  intellectually  perceived,  He  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  intellect 
at  all ;  any  more  than  if  the  moon  were  not  seen  to  be  bright  it  could 
not  be  seen  at  all. 

Does  not  that  passage,  '  Peace  be  with  all  who  love  the   Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  apply  directly  to  doctrinal  controversies  ?     Is  it  not  an  explicit 
precept  to  admit  and  embrace,  as  Christian  brethren,   all  who  love  ? 
Why  should  not  men  love  Christ  for  different  things  ? — what  does  it 
show  but  the  completeness  of  His  loveliness  ?     May  we  not  think  of  it 
as  men  loving  a  woman  for  different  things :  her  tenderness,  her  gener- 
ous sympathy,  her  cultivated  mind,  and  her  beautiful  domestic  life  ? 
What  would  it  show,  but  that  no  one  could  love  her  worthily  ?     And  do 
not  the  different  loves  of  men  for  Christ  show  that  none  of  us  can  love 
Him  worthily — can  feel  all  His  loveliness'  ?     And  tho'  each  may  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  other's  love,  the  love  is  still  real.    Think  also,  how  it 
is  not,  as  in  loving  a  woman,  men  are  made  rivals  ;  they  are,  by  love  to 
Christ,  friends.     If  love  to  Christ  were  truly  and  fully  altruistic — love 
to  Him  as  '  Saviour  of  the  world ' — then  there  could  be  no  more  dis- 
putes among  Christians. 

And  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  what  different  men  Christ  commands, 
and  all  by  the  power  of  His  one  act  ?  So  true  is  that  life  and  Being  of 
His  to  Nature,  that  it  satisfies  all  natures  of  men :  the  intellects  of  the 
logical,  the  feelings  of  the  emotional — the  very  perfectness  of  it  makes 
our  divisions.  It  is  so  true,  so  deep,  that  it  has  all  these  phenomena. 
Let  us  never  deny  that  the  view  of  it  which  others  take  is  also  a  '  phe- 
nomenon '  of  it :  it  is  from  all  '  phenomena '  of  it  we  must  learn  what 
it  is. 

Is  not  the  revelation  of  Christ  designed  to  show  us  that  the  fact  of 
Nature — of  Being — is  that  deep  and  exquisite  tenderness  ?     That  is 
God's  heart :  it  is  no  extravagance  to  dream  it,  there  can  be  no  exag- 
geration in  the  thougnt  of  it :  the  fact  is  this,  which  passes  the  wildest 
dream.     But  the  very  value  of  this  tenderness  were  lost  unless  there 
were  also  the  stern  law ;  and  this,  surely  is  also  evident  in  fact.  Do  we 
not  see  that  Nature  is  these  two  ?     Do  not  these  give  the  '  phenomenon' 
of  Nature  ?  the  self,  and  its  results  and  states — the  good  and  the  evil  ? 

The  world  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  it :  i.  e., 
according  to  the  self  (or  individual),  or  not-self  (altruistic)  view.  We 
naturally  take  the  former,  and  find  it  bad ;  but  it  is  good,  and  there  is 
that  in  us  which  compels  this  conviction  ;  and  this  means  that  we  must 
take  the  not-self  view  :  but,  during  the  tension  here,  before  that  change 
is  accomplished,  there  arises  the  scheme  of  affirming  the  world  good, 
while  still  taking  the  self-view.  It  is  applying  to  the  phenomenon 
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what  is  true  only  of  the  fact :  keeping  the  false  native  self-view,  it  af- 
firms that  good  which  is  not,  and  is  felt  not  to  be.  The  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled ;  and  indeed,  may  we  not  say  that  our  struggles  are  ever  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  ? 

Is  not  our  natural  feeling  that  there  can  rightly  be  no  prayer  except 
for  a  thing  that  is  contingent,  essentially  the  same  as  our  feeling  that 
there  is  no  freedom  except  in  respect  to  that  which  is  contingent  ?  and 
are  not  both  exact  opposites  to  the  fact  ?  As,  in  truth,  freedom  is  only 
in  the  absence  of  contingency — in  necessity — so  is  not  the  true  scope  of 
prayer  only  in  that  which  is  not  contingent  ?  Hence  Paul  says,  '  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God': — true  prayer  is  for  that,  and  only  for  that, 
which  is  necessary.  Is  not  the  other  '  self-prayer'  ?  Surely  our  prayer 
is  related  to  God  as  our  action  is  ? 

"We  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  those  who  tell  us  our  gospel 
will  not  do.  It  is  true;  notwithstanding  the  good  it  does,  it  is  not 
good  enough ;  it  wants  an  opposite  with  it,  and  therefore  an  opposing. 
And  clearly  that  opposing  must  result  in  an  union  of  opposites ;  because 
nothing  can  '  not-be,'  This,  that  is  the  opposition  (to  anything)  cannot 
be  annihilated — the  attempt  can  only  end  in  embracing  it ;  and  thus  it 
is  the  union  of  opposites  comes  from  the  attempt  to  destroy.  Only  in 
this  becoming  one  with  the  opposite  can  anything  cease  to  be.  If  it  do 
not  exist  in  itself  as  a  distinct  thing,  or  affirmation,  it  must  exist  as  a 
•tension  ;  and  so  there  is  in  us,  thus,  everything  that  has  been  suppressed. 
Thus  do  we  come  to  the  understaning  of  what  are  called  periods  of 
transition  :  are  they  not  periods  in  which  the  tension  is  so  great  that  the 
equilibrium  tends  to  be  overthrown  ? — the  force  coerced  grows  equal  to 
the  coercing  force.  And  so  succeeds  a  great  and  fundamental  change  ; 
in  fact,  a.  function:  the  coerced  force  is  liberated ;  the  suppressed  facts 
or  feelings  are  restored,  perfected. 

Is  there  not  an  instance  of  the  exact  oppositeness  of  man's  first  tend- 
encies to  the  true,  in  his  feeling  in  respect  to  icorship — his  inventing 
demons  for  gods  ?     Here  is  an  exact  opposite  to  the  right :  and,  from 
this,  see  how  the  '  self '  is  a  true  positive  opposite.     In  respect  to  wor- 
ship, there  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  thought,  or  tendency,  but  tendency 
to  worship  the  very  opposite  to  the  true  Divine :  so  the  '  self'  is  not  a 
mere  absence ;  it  is  an  opposite. 

This  is  interesting  in  respect  to  theology.     It  is  true  the  apostles  ad- 
dress their  moral  precepts  only  to  Christians — to  believers :  this  is  made 
a  great  point  by  many,  who  seek  to  show  that  it  is  not  moral  virtue, 
but  faith,  that  God  first  demands  from  men :  but  is  not  its  true  signifi- 
cance this — that,  for  being  good,  we  must  first  know  ?  that  only  thro' 
believing  can  we  possess  the  true  life  of  virtue  ?  Till  Christ  is  believed 
in,  the  redemption  of  the  world  known,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  virtue  ; 
there  i>  not  the  motive  or  the  power :  till  then  it  must  be  a  self- virtue. 
And  here  we  see  the  truth  and  exactness  of  their  language.     It  is  to 
those  who  believe ;  i.  e.,  who  believe  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
those  who  know  this  fact.     '  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be, 
who  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.'     And  now  we 
may  see  whence  and  how  has  come  the  mystery  about  '  believing ' — it  is 
because  of  the  alteration  of  the  fact.     If  it  were  the  redemption  ot  the 
world  we  were  speaking  of,  we  should  see  at  once  that  '  believing '  was 
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the  thing  we  wanted :  if  that  were  granted  us,  all  would  follow.  But 
the  fact  now  preached  will  not  suffice;  therefore  '  belief '  has  to  be  al- 
tered to  submission  and  passive  acceptance  of  doctrines. 

Does  not  the  sight  of  one  drunken  woman  outweigh  all  the  paltry 
pleasures  of  the  world  ?  are  they  not  trifles,  not  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison with  it  ?  [except  martyrdom — and  in  truth,  it  is  only  by  seeing 
that  drunkenness  as  a  martyrdom  that  it  can  be  seen  at  all.]     Must  we 
not  ask,  why  has  God  made  the  world  thus  ?  or  rather,  what  right  had 
He  to  make  it  thus  ?     Are  we  to  be  happy  because  we  can  contrive  to 
have  our  enjoyments — enjoyments  purchased  at  that  sacrifice — and  shut 
our  eyes  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?     Observe,  there  is  a  moral  argument 
against,  as  well  as  for,  a  God.     True,  there  are  signs  of  good  and  be- 
neficence, but  there  are  also  signs  of  evil  and  cruelty ;  and  this  is  the 
point — the  latter  vastly  outweigh  the  former.     We  must  not  overlook 
this.     The  evil  in  kind,  if  not  in  amount,  infinitely  exceeds  the  good. 
Surely  here  is  justified  the  old  instinct  that  led  men  to  worship  demons 
— to  take  the  devil  for  their  God.     And  this  instinct  is  still  suppressed 
only,  not  interpreted.     The  God  of  this  world— the  Being  who  has  his 
will  and  rules — is  the  devil. 

And  so,  when  God  comes  to  show  that  He  is  the  God — reveals  Him- 
self as  God  in  relation  to  this  world — He  can  only  do  it  by  showing 
Himself  as  Christ  the  sacrifice :  only  on  that  condition  can  it  be.  Only 
as  the  sacrifice — the  Being  who  'pleased  not  Himself.'  Otherwise — if 
He  were  the  God  of  this  world,  as  we  think ;  the  Being  who  rules  and 
has  His  way — He  would  be  the  Devil.  To  show  Himself  in  Christ  is 
the  only  condition  under  which  He  can  show  Himself  God,  in  this 
world.  So  when  we  say  *  what  right  had  God  to  make  the  world  ?  ' 
surely  it  is  the  Gospel  supplies  the  answer.  The  Gospel  is  G-od  plead- 
ing at  man's  bar — justifying  Himself;  not  calling  man  to  judgment,  but 
submitting  to  be  judged,  and  claiming — trust. 

Was  the  world  ever  worse  than  now  ? — were  the  evils  we  shudder  at 
in  former  days  worse  than  those  of  the  present,  or  more  affecting  hu- 
man life  ?     Nay,  is  not  now  the  worst  of  all — the  devil's  best — because 
his  time  is  short  ?     When  the  devil  has  his  way,  the  world  will  not  be 
miserable,  but  bad ;  and  see  what  there  is  now :  commerce — the  most 
selfish  of  all  the  forms  of  human  activity  and  pursuit ;  and,  with  it,  a 
self-religion  :  Christianity  perverted  to  self  and  commerce — what  should 
they  give  us,  but  what  they  do  ?     Gin  palaces  at  every  corner,  and 
miserable  drunken  women  and  worse  men,  and  children  reared  and 
steeped  in  vice,  and  streets  crowded  with  harlots  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  beautiful,   refined,  luxurious   households— because   these  also 
must  be,  to  make  up  the  full  blackness  of  the  picture.     If  there  were 
not  these,  the  other  were  not  so  bad ;  these  are  the  dark  background 
on  which  the  lurid  colors  of  sin  and  wretchedness  may  be  shown.    It  is 
not  that  there  is  any  good  in  them ;  they  are  for  the  intensifying  the 
badness  of  the  other.     A  world  all  that  were  not  bad ;  it  is  this  with  it 
makes  it  so.     And  yet,  if  the  one  is  not  truly  good,  so  is  the  other  not 
truly  bad :  the  one  is  the  remedy  for  the  other.     But  how  inverted  is 
our  view :  we  look  on  the  comfortable  and  refined  as  the  healthy  part 
of  man,  and  think  if  we  could  make  the  miserable  and  degraded  all 
like  that,  then  the  world  would  be  well.     Not  so  is  it  to  angel  eyes— 
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to  them,  thia  comfort  and  content  is  the  disease ;  the  misery  and  vice, 
the  remedy. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  feeling  there  has  been  continually  in 
man's  mind — even  not  knowing  the  martyrdom— of  the  real  evil  of  hu- 
man pleasure ;  shown  in  asceticism  and  puritanism.  This  instinct  has 
ever  protested  that  there  is  a  higher  nature  in  man,  and  that  his  life  is 
larger  than  he  would  have  been  content  with. 

Is  it  not  true  that  what  mon  call  pleasure — tho  best  and  wisest  self- 
happiness ;  the  well-ordered  home,  the  temperate  luxury,  the  refine- 
ment— is  it  not  true  that  all  this  is,  to  the  true  good,  only  as  the  plea- 
sure of  drunkenness  is  to  the  best  and  wisest  phenomenal  pleasure  ?  We 
cannot  know  it  is  not  so ;  all  we  know  is  that  we  like  it,  and  the  nature 
of  our  liking  is  the  very  point.  See  the  instinct  of  asceticism,  that  has 
ever  broken  forth  among  men,  and  now  is  ready  to  do  so  again :  the 
feeling  is,  that  the  right  thing  for  man  in  this  \\orld  is  not  pleasure, 
but  its  absence,  or  even  pain.  But  the  ascetic  did  not  know  why;  he 
did  not  see  the  martyrdom ;  and  could  not,  not  seeing  the  redemption. 
Good  men  now  expect  that  Grod  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  world 
for  them  ;  will  bring  it  to  some  end,  or  sudden  change,  not  of  their 
doing.  I  doubt  it;  I  expect  Christian  men  will  find  the  work  of  put- 
ting the  world  to  rights  theirs,  and  that  they  will  do  it ;  and  that  the 
prephecies  of  what  God  will  do  mean  what  He  will  make  them  do : 
imply  a  different  sort  of  Christianity  in  them. 

With  regurl  to  the  badness  of  the  world  being  such  that  no  pleasure 
can   countervail  it,   is  there  not  a  Tightness  even  in  this :   does  it  not 
mean  that  the  world  is  so  grandly  made  that  only  the  highest  good  will 
Kuffice  ?     And  is  there  not  something  magnificent  in  the  idea  of  sin — as 
if  the  Being  who  made  the  world  can  afford  to  have  it  spoilt  ?     True, 
sin  is  absolutely  evil  for  us;  but  then  God  can  afford  to  have  us  evil. 
So  when  we  speak  of  sin  as   '  absolutely  evil/  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  true  only  as  applied  to  the  phenomenal ;  and  so  one  sees 
how  it  has  come  to  be  denied,  and  falsely,  because  without  clear  per- 
ception of  the  relation. 

Nay,  indeed,  from  this  very  character  of  its  being  absolutely  bad  in  re- 
spect to  the  phenomenal,  may  we  not  learn — as  it  were  deduce — the  qua- 
lities which  are  perceived  in  sin  ?  This  is  its  idea  :  the  absolutely  bad 
to  the  phenomenal — i.  e.,  to  the  self;  but  this  can  only  be  what  we  feel 
as  sin.  Does  not  this  help  us  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  why  it  must  be  such  as  it  is — the  phenomenally  evil  ? 

Obser\e :  our  thought  is  adapted  to  deal  with  questions  such  as  this ; 
its  nature  shows  it  to  be  so  adapted — viz.,  as  being  not  individual,  but 
altruistic,  or  pertaining  to  man,  Evidently  thought,  which  belongs  to 
liumanitv,  may  attain  a  position  above,  and  fully  comprehending,  that 
which  pertains  to  the  individual :  and  therefore  sin,  which  does  so.  Is 
there  Lot  something,  indeed,  b<  au  iful  in  the  thought  that  sin  does  per- 
tain to  the  individual,  and  exclusively  so  —  not  to  man  ?  Only  so  deep 
as  the  isolated  individuality  extends,  does  or  can  sin  extend  [i.  e.,  it  is 
not  the  fact.] 

And  thus  it  is  that  sin  can  be  '  washed  away,'  because  it  is  superfi- 
cial ;  because  into  the  actual  fact  of  man's  being  it  does  not  enter.  Is 
here  a  help  towards  that  difficulty  of  how  sin  can  ever  be  removed, 
how  the  guilty  cun  become  not  guilty  ?  Doca  it  not  consist  in  a  mis- 
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taken  notion  about  the  '  self  ?     The  sin  has  stained  the  self,  not  the 

man ;  but  the  self  is  dead  and  to  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  sin  i*  not. 
Is  not  sin,  by  its  nature,  confined  to  the  isolated,  or  ^phenomenal,  and 
cannot  touch  the  altruistic  ?  And  an  entirely  new  thought  of  the  world 
comes  with  this  :  amid  all  this  sin,  is  the  sinless  Man ;  and  we  who  are 
sinful  are  to  be  brought  into  one  with  Him.  '  By  Man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.' 

Is  not  the  Christian  dispensation  essentially  God  making  men  know 
what  He  is  doing  ?  It  is  not  any  new  fact ;  He  was  always  redeeming 
the  world :  '  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  : 
but  in  the  gospel  this  fact  is  wealed,  now  is  it  to  be  made  known  ;  that 
'from  servitude,  or  passive  submission  at  the  best,  men  may  be  raised  to 
friendship  and  zealous  co-operation.  In  the  tulness  of  time  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  redemption  should  be  known,  and  men  take  conscious 
part  in  it. 

God  'winked'  at  the  times  of  that  ignorance.  Observe:  'knowing  ' 
is  the  source  of  goodness ;  when  men  did  not  know,  there  was  no  true 
holiness  to  be  expected,  or  possible  to  be  obtained,  from  them.  But  not 
now  ;  now  that  the  fact  of  redemption  is  made  known :  He  commands 
— and  because  He  has  given  the  power — all  men  to  repent.  Surely  this 
were  the  way  to  preach  ;  now,  as  well  as  then  :  'in  ignorance  of  Christ, 
and  His  work,  no  goodness  could  come  from  you;  but  now  you  must  re- 
pent. The  conditions  of  man's  holiness  are  fulfilled.' 

Those  dark  views  of  God's  wavs,  such  as  that  He  does  things  which 
if  a  father  were  to  do  them  would  excite  universal  execration,  necessa- 
rily flow  out  of  regarding  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual ;  nor  are  they  to 
be  es 'aped  from  by  mere  rejection  and  abuse;   but  only  by  seeing,  first, 
that  this  phenomenal  evil,  which  God  seems  so  blindly  and  cruelly  to 
inflict  (and  which  justifies  the  heathen  in  choosing  the  Devil  for  their 
God,  in  their  ignorance),  as  not  truly  existing;  and  then  by  seeing  that 
the  threatenings  refer  to  the  actual,  not  to  the  sensational. 

Surely  the  '  right  of  private  judgment '  is  a  matter  incorrectly  thought 
of.    Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  the  highest  degree,  that  ignorant  people  should 
exercise  private  judgment  on  the  truth  of  such  propositions  ?  surely  as 
unreasonable  as  if  they  were  to  exercise  it  on  mathematical  problems.  But 
the  true  right  and  duty  is  in  respect  of  what  does  them  good :  this  they 
have  a  right  and  duty  to  exercise ;  to  hold,  and  believe — what  most 
strengthens  their  goodness.     They  should  say,  '  as  to  what  is  theoretic- 
ally true,  i.  e.  true  to  intellect,  I  am  no  judge  ;  but  this  makes  me  better  ; 
and  I  have  a  right  which  I  cannot  forego,  a  duty  I  cannot  refuse,  to  ex- 
ercise my  private  judgment,  and  believe  it.' 

And  how  simple  and  natural  this  is,  when  we  see  that  the  truth  to  the 
intellect  does  not  necessarily  mean  or  imply  truth ;  that  it  is  a  perver- 
sion and  mistake  which  treats  it  as  if  it  were.  The  question  for  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  whether  a  thing  can  be  proved,  -rationally  or  lo- 
gically, but  whether  it  ought  to  be  believed :  with  which  its  being,  in 
that  intellectual  or  phenomenal  sense,  '  true,'  or  proveable,  has  no- 
thing directly  to  do ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  we  can  never  be 
sure  of  our  premisses :  or  rather,  may  only  be  sure  they  are  not  true, 
unless  they  have  been  corrected. 
And  here,  perhaps,  is  a  light  on  some  striking  characteristics  in  the  sa- 
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cred  writers,  which  have  embarrassed  the  scriptural  argument  :  viz.,  that 
the  apostles  so  often  seem  to  have  gone  on  other  principles  of  evidence 
than  those  we  require  ;  that  they  treated  in  a  different  manner  '  evidence  ' 
or  proof.  They  believed,  against  what  we  regard  as  '  proof,'  and  seemed 
to  do  so  consciously  and  designedly.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  only 
marks  the  ignorance  of  their  age,  that  we  are  right  and  they  wrong  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  other  way,  and  they  show  us  the  true  path  ;  based 
on  a  philosophical  foundation,  deeper,  perhaps,  than  they  were  aware  of, 
but  now  justified.  And  this  has  been  superseded,  but  only  suppressed  to 
be  restored. 

This  puts  the  case  right  :  to  see  the  error  of  supposing  that  '  private 
judgment  '  relates  to  the  intellectual  proveability,  or  even  maintainability, 
of  a  thing.  The  very  word  shows  the  absurdity  :  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
private  judgment  at  all,  but  emphatically  the  contrary  ;  that  is  necessa- 
rily of  universal  judgment.  The  term  demonstrates  its  own  application  : 
It  relates  to  that  which  is  private,  and  must  be  privately  judged  of  —  the 
effect  on  each  man's  conscience  and  heart.  It  is  of  this  he  must  pri- 
vately judge  :  if  he  seeks  to  seeks  to  judge  the  other,  he  must  take  all 
heed  that  he  do  not  judge  privately,  but  publicly,  and  with  the  universal 
reason  of  man,  not  by  his  own.  To  judge  here,  a  man  must  lay  aside 
all  that  is  private,  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Here  it  is  that  Homanism  is  strong,  in  appealing  to  the  Church  —  the 
judgment  of  the  race,  in  fact.  This  is  the  theoretic  authority;  but,  ob- 
serve, it  does  not  prove  truth.  The  premisses  may  still  be  wrong  ;  and, 
of  course,  from  false  premisses  a  false  conclusion  is  demonstrable. 
Again  :  does  not  this  very  feeling  and  affirmation  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment  mean  —  as  it  rests  upon  —  this  untrue-ness  of  the- 
oretic, or  not-private  judgment  ?  that  this  is  not  a  test  of  truth,  either 


by  proof  or  disproving  ?     Does  it  not  mean,  indeed,  the  authority  of 
the  moral  (which  is  to  be  privately  judged)  over  the  intellectual  ? 
the  'universal'  or  '  rational'  judgment  sufficed,  there  would  not  have 


been  brought  in  another.     And,  finally,  here  is  an  union  of  opposites  : 
it  is  private  judgment  united  with  its  opposite,  and  perfected. 

*  The  Buddhist  has  no  hope  but  in  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  and  no 
idea  of  forgiveness.'     There  is  something  suggestive  here.     The  idea  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  necessarily  comes  with  a  growing  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  duty  :  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  test.     Man  demands  a   good  des- 
tiny (at  least  for  some)  ;  so,  as  the  standard  of  good  is  raised,  the  idea 
of  forgiveness,  and  the  thoughts  connected  with  it,  must  come  in  more 
and  more.     This  may  surely  be  traced  very  far  :  as  the  standard  con- 
tinues to  rise,  so  comes  in  the  necessity  of  atonement  for  forgiveness  ; 
and  does  it  not  attain  its  perfection  in  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
our  having  an  entirely  new  life  given  to  us  ?     Is  not  this  its  only  pos- 
sible end  ? 

Think  of  the  gospel  in  Burmah  :  —  the  Karen's  traditions  are  evidently 
scriptural.     They  say,  if  they  had  obeyed  God's  words  '  they  should  not 
have  been  subject  to  sickness.'     It  is  true;  truer  than  is  thought  by 
those  who  say  it.     We  should  not  be  subject  to  this  '  sickness  '  we  have 
and  do  not  think  about  —  this  bodily  state.     This  is  a  sickness,  not  felt 
so  always  ;  we  only  feel  the  pains  it  subjects  us  to  at  times  ;  but  the 
disease  is  the  persistent  state.     It  is  true  many  cannot  be  brought  to 
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feel  that  a  state  can  be  lad  which  is  not  consciously  so  to  the  subject  of 
it ;  and  strangely  mistaken  as  this  is,  there  is  a  Tightness  in  it,  and  a 
meaning.     It  is  true,  if  there  be  no  suffering,  there  is  no  evil  to  the 
self:  is  not  this  the  true  signification — that  to  which  an  evil  thing,  or 
state,  can  be  a  good,  must  be  an  evil  thing  ?     We  have  an  evil  thing  in 
us ;  and  so,  to  us,  evil  things  perhaps  might  be  good. 

Surely   the   New  Testament  language  is  illustrated  by  what  takes 
place  in  children.     Take  that  threat  of  'damnation,'  e.  g.  : — if  a  child 
is  disobedient,  how  sinful  he  feels  ;   and  often  he  does  naughty  things 
simply  because  he  has  disobeyed.     Sinful  feelings  are  the  consequence  of 
doing  wrong.     Now  should  we  not  make  this  our  argument  with  chil- 
dren :  show  them  how,  from  disobeying,  naughtiness  comes,  and  warn 
them  of  it,  and  urge  them  against  it  ?     If  we  did  so,  should  we  not  be 
doing  exactly  what  God  does,  in  warning  us  against  damnation  as  the 
consequence  of  sin  ?      And  even  as  we  tell  a  child  that  if  he  disobeys 
he  will  become  naughty — tho'  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  it  is  all  part 
of  a  discipline  which  will  make  him  good — so  should  not  God  warn  us 
that  damnation  will  come  from  sin,  tho'  He  certainly  means  to  save  us  ? 
In  short,  if  that  is  the  right  way  for  us  to  address  children,  warning 
them  of  the  naughtiness  which  will  ensue  from  doing  what  they  should 
not,  then  must  not  God  have  spoken  just  as  He  has  done  to  us  ?     How 
easily  and  simply  a  child  would  understand  the  New  Testament,  taught 
thus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  idea  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in 
these  days,  scarcely  excites  controversy ;  seems,  by  the  mass  of  theolo- 
gians, to  be  set  aside,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question.  Is  it  not  as  the 
motion  of  the  earth  was,  by  the  astronomers  ?  It  had  been  thought  of, 
and  argued ;  but  it  was  decided  against,  and  never  seriously  discussed : 
any  little  question  concerning  this  or  the  other  'epicycle'  excited  more 
attention.  Also  observe,  how  people  most  truly  religious  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  would  lose  if  they  accepted  the  view  of  absolute  redemp- 
tion :  i.  e.,  they  feel  that  what  would  really  be  an  addition  would  be  a 
loss.  It  is  man's  nature  to  feel  this  way :  to  confound  loss  by  addition 
with  loss  by  taking  away  ;  and  as  it  is  in  thought,  so  also  is  it  to  Being. 
Here,  surely  is  an  explanation  of  the  idea  of  'being  absorbed  in  God': 
— men  feel  that  what  is  truly  an  addition  would  be  a  loss. 

Men  think  so  little  of  not  believing  the  affirmations  of  absolute  sal- 
vation ;  they  reverently  try  to  accept  all  that  relates  to  condemnation ; 
but  as  for  the  proclamations  of  the  gospel,  the  idea  of  the  guilt  of  un- 
belief is  never  associated  with  these.  Yet  in  fact,  it  is  to  unbelief  of 
this  that  the  guilt  really  belongs — to  not  believing  the  gospel ;  that  is, 
Christ.  And  here,  too,  it  receives  its  interpretation ;  the  evil  must  be 
in  not  believing  the  gospel — the  good — because  it  is  in  believing  that 
the  saving  power  lies. 

.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  popular  view  of  the  atone- 
ment moves  men — the  bearing  punishment,  instead  of  us  ;  but  is  not  its 
distinctive  power  owing  to  its  touching  selfishness  ?  and  is  not  this  the 
reason,  also,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  so  temporary ;  powerful  and  exciting 
for  a  time,  then  failing?     Has  it  not  this  character,  in  common  with  all 
that  appeals  to  self  ?  with  the  other  ordinary  motives  bearing  on  the 
natural  desires  for  self?     Is  not  here  the  key  to  the  transiency  of  '  re- 
vivals ' ;  and  especially  to  that  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  vivid  sense 
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of  religion,  of  which  the  best  Christians,   under  this   form  of  opinion, 
have  the  most  grievously  complained  ?     Must  not  the  nature   of  the 
self-powers  be  the  cause  of  this  ?     So  is  it  not  encouraging  to  think 
that  this  taste  need  not  continue  :  that  this  difficulty  of  keeping  piety 
arose  from  a  misconception,  and  will  pass  away  with  it  ?     Nay,  does 
not  that  complaint,  honest  as  it,  prove  the  misapprehension  ?     Could 
the  true  theology  suffer  that  ? 

Recognizing,    in   all   the  phenomenal,   religious  facts,  how  can  our 
thoughts  be  other  than  religious  ?  and  thinking  of  an  altruistic  salva- 
tion, how  can  we  grow  indifferent  or  careless  to  it — to  that  which  all 
thinks  speak  of,  and  represent  to  us  ?     And  if  the  self-element  in  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  does  give  it  this  moving  power,  is  not  less  of 
that  better  ? — a  calm,  but  strong,  and  ever  increasing,  new  life  ?  a  new 
life  ;  and,  therefore,  weakest  at  first ;  even  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
— the  least  true  apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  things  on  the  spiritual, 
of  the  fact  of  them,  rather — but  growing,  assimilating  all  other  elements 
in  our  life  and  thought  and  experience ;  remodelling,  and  making  part 
of  itself,  all  our  other  thoughts  ? 

Is  not  the  doctrine  of  '  substitution '  a  case  in  point  in  respect  to  pos- 
itive and  negative  denial  ?  The  power  of  the  gospel  is  in  it ;  schemes 
which  leave  it  out  are  utterly  weak  and  emasculated :  it  cannot  be 
merely  denied,  negatively  ;  it  must  be  positively  denied,  and  can  only 
cease  by  an  addition  of  more,  and  be  still  truly  and  wholly  in  that 
'  more.'  The  gospel  must  be  such  that,  if  made  less,  the  'substitution' 
doctrine  would  emerge.  So  even  the  physical  is  to  be  destroyed  only 
by  adding :  death  is  to  be  '  swallowed  up  '  in  victory.  Here,  too,  is  a 
summary  of  the  idea  about  heaven :  the  change  from  the  earthly  to  the 
spiritual  state  is  by  a  positive  denial ;  tho'  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  a 
negative  one. 

We  want  a  revelation  to  show  us,  and  make  us  feel,  that  the  good 
which  satisfies  us  is  not  good  enough  ;  and  surely  if  revelation  had  been 
accepted  in  a  way  which  would  have  shown  it  thus,  its  need  and  its  ex- 
istence had  not  been  so  questioned.  Are  not  its  power  and  authority  un- 
dermined by  a  presentation  which  makes  it  a  goodness  not  better  than 
ours  ?     Show  it  as  raising  us  to  a  true  altruistic  goodness,  then  were 
not  its  authority  patent  to  all  ?     The  need  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
special  self-satisfaction  that  is  felt  by  the  lowest  moral  natures  ;  so,  be- 
cause we  are  satisfied  with  a  thing,  or  a  state,  how  do  we  know  that  it 
is  good  ?     We  want  a  revelation  to  teach  us ;  especially  because  we  are 
satisfied.     Surely,  ^//"-satisfaction  is  evei  the  mark  of  an  evil  state  : — 
must  there  not  be,  if  there  be  any  true  goodness,  dissatisfaction,  repenf  - 
ance,  consciousness  of  evil,  wherever  there  is  a  « self '  ?    That  is,  there 
could  only  rightly  be  satisfaction,  absence  of  repentance  and  conscious- 
ness of  evil,  where  there  is  deliverance  from  the  self. 

The  old  heresy  of  the  body  of  Christ  being  a  phantom  only,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  true  bearings  of  false  doctrines.     The  fact  that  the 
physical  is  '  phantom '  (phenomenal)  was  felt  in  respect  to  that,  while  it 
was  not  yet  perceived  in  its  fulness ;  so  it  was  imperfectly  stated,  and 
suppressed.     But  the  truth  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  only  the   pheno- 
menalness  of  it  all  led  to  the  assertion  in  that  case  :   there  it  was  felt. 
And,  by  the  bye,  how  this  view  of  its  phenomenalness  has  in  its  favor 
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all  that  led  to  that  heresy  respecting  Christ,  which  must  have  been 
something :  while  free  from,  and  indeed  absolutely  opposed  to,  the 
heresy — that  of  distinguishing  in  kind  between  the  body  of  Christ  and 
that  of  other  men — it  is  yet  reinforced  by  all  that  gave  plausibility  or 
power  to  that  heresy.  And  see  how,  thus,  even  a  perception  of  a  truth, 
while  partial,  is  practically  an  error ;  it  may  be  a  great  and  mischievous 
one. 

Nay,  is  not  the  nature  of  all  error  shown  here  : — partial  perceptions 
of  truth  leading  to  distinctions  which  do  not  exist  ?  one  thing  seen  ne- 
cessarily to  be  not  as  it  is  phenomenally,  while  yet  the  phenomenal 
view  is  held  in  respect  to  other  things  ? 

Observe  here,  also,  whether  our  consistent  error — affirming  of  all  '  bo- 
dies '  that  they  are  not  merely  phenomenal — be  not  a  greater  and  more 
mischievous  error  ? 

Or  did  that  other  undermine  indispensable  moral  elements  with  no 
compensation  ?  Was  it  not  worse  ;  even  as  idealism Lis,  truly,  worse 
than  dualism  ? 

With  regard  to  our  treatment  of  painful  things,  our  error  is,  that 
we  stop  short  at  the  way  they  are  to  the  senses,  not  going  on  to  how 
they  are  to  the  soul.     We  say,  '  this  is  good  to  these  faculties,  and, 
therefore,  good.''     We  must  look  farther,  and  test  them  by  other  facul- 
ties, to  which  those  are  merely  subordinate :  our  education  should  em- 
brace the  seeing  how  pleasant  things  are  to  the  soul ;  and  whether  the 
right  use  of  them  is  not  to  sacrifice  them. 

Here  the  universal  opposites  appear  again :  the  good  to  sense  =  the 

not  good  to  the  soul  ? 

There  is  no  adequate  consideration  of  this :  the  merely  trivial  do  not 
consider  it  at  all ;  and  even  the  religious  hardly  more,  because  their  re- 
ligion is  divorced  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  sense  and  thought.  Re- 
ligion is  like  the  old  philosophy  in  this,  and  it  wants  the  same  remedy 
— viz.  bringing  down  to  sense  and  uniting  with  it ;  made  to  be  about 
these  things  with  which  sense  deals :  in  other  words,  made  experi- 
mental— actual. 

See  how  men  have  sought  'perpetual  motion,'  while,  in  fact,  motion  is 
perpetual ;  thus  seeking  a  thing  that  is.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  to 
men  seeking  other  things,  and  seeming  to  fail,  because  they  are  ?  so  men 
seek  good — seek  salvation — not  according  to  its  nature,  but  by  miscon- 
ception of  it. 

Is  not  the  gospel  message,  in  these  respects,  like  that  of  a  scientific 
man  revealing  the  laws  of  ceaseless  force  to  a  seeker  of  '  perpetual 
motion  '  ?  He  says,  '  cease  that  search  ;  here  is  the  fact ;  it  is  but  to 
be  accepted,  and  recognized.' 

And  does  not  the  parallel  extend  farther :  is  it  not  exact,  even  in  its  de- 
tail ?  Men  seek  perpetual  motion  hopelessly,  because  they  seek  isolatedly, 
not  altruistically  ;  as  if  the  universe  were  not  bound  together,  and  the 
being  of  each  in  the  others. 

Yet  observe,  how  much  better  it  is  for  man  that  it  is  thus ;  and  that 
he  cannot  obtain  his  desired  '  perpetual  motion ':  how  the  riches  of 
Nature  towards  him  depend  on  that  constant  interchange  which  foils 
him. 
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May  it  not  be  even  so  man  fails  in  his  seeking  for  good — for  salvation  ? 
because  he  seeks  it  self-wise,  not  altruistically  ?     He  seeks  salvation, 
like  he  seeks  '  perpetual  motion  ' — a  continuance  of  his  self-existence, 
as  it  is  to  him.     Is  not  this  a  false  thought  of  Being ;  an  idea  involv- 
ing an  isolation  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be  ? 

Nay,  perhaps  our  idea  of  isolated  self-existence  is  like  that  of  motion 
as  an  isolated  sort  of  thing,  which  leads  to  the  idea  of  it  as  '  per- 
petual.' 

Is   not  the   true   '  salvation '   in  our  being  altruistic ;  in  the  loss  and 
change  of  this,  and  the  being  other  ?     In   seeking  that  isolated  salva- 
tion, are  we  not  as  mistaken  as  the  '  perpetual  motion '  seeker  ?  and 
could  it  be,  save  at  as  great  a  loss — an  utter  destruction  of  the   whole 
frame  of  Nature  ?     What,  in  each  case,  the  man  is  trying  to  do,  is  to 
alter  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  not  to  obtain  perpetual  motion,  nor  to 
obtain  salvation :  these  are — God  has  provided  these.   Man  is  truly  only 
trying  to  coerce,  nay,  to  destroy,  Nature ;  thinking  that  a  good  which 
could  be  obtained  only  by  an  universal  dissolution. 

Thus  does  not  one  see  the  meaning  of  that  search  for  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  why  it  must  have  been  ? — viz.  it  is  in  the  phenomenal  what 
is  also  in  the  actual :  it  is,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual. 
Is  seeking  perpetual  motion  like  seeking  perpetual  self? — is  '  motion,' 
thus,  like  the  '  self  ?     It  is  what  'force'  is  to  us;  and  so  comes  the 
seeking  to  maintain  it,  as  we  seek  to  maintain  this    '  self,'   which  is 
Being  to  us. 

Does  not  this  false  seeking  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  false  thought  of 
things  (viz.  as  self,  instead  of  as  altruistic)  ;  i.  e.,  of  motion  as  an  iso- 
lated entity  ?  and  so  there  is  a  parallel  of  how  from  our  false  notion 
(un-'  scientific ')  of  our  Being,  must  come  the  false  pursuit  of  '  salva- 
tion.' And,  starting  from  this,  may  we  have  a  grasp  of  a  whole  group 
of  facts? — have  not  all  human  false  pursuits'a  similar  necessity  and  sig- 
nificance ?  May  not  the  parallel  be  traced  thro'  all — alchemy,  e.g.,  and 
the  philosopher's  stone  ?  Are  they  not  all  necessary  phenomena,  be- 
cause of  corresponding  facts  in  the  actual  ? 

Altho'  not  so  designed,  is  there  not  truly  an  affirmation  of  the  saving 
(i.  e.,  the  deliverance  and  making  alive)  of  all,  in  the  affirmation  of  all 
passing  into  the  eternal,  or  spiritual,  world  ?  For  to  be  in  the  eternal 
is,  in  fact,  simply  to  have  true  consciousness ;  which  is,  and  only  can 
be,  by  the  having  life  given.  So  this  doctrine  has  a  deep  meaning  and 
Tightness,  tho'  not  seen. 

Here  also  is  a  thought  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  in  respect  to 
'  death.'     The  word  is  used,  quite  unqualifiedly,  in  scripture,  to  denote 
the  death  of  the  body ;  also  threatened  as  punishment  (unless  a  moral 
condition  is  indicated  by  it).     Now  this  '  death '  (also  called  in  the  Old 
Testament  '  destruction '),  we  believe  to  be  really  the  rising  of  the  man 
into  intenser  life.     If  '  death,'  then,  thus  unqualifiedly  used,  is  truly  a 
means  of  rising  into  higher  life  in  one  case,  why  not  in  another  ? 
Nay,  according  to  the  law  of  things,  must  it  not  be  so  ?  is  it  not  ne- 
cessarily so  ever,  if  at  all  ?    The  dying  of  all  that  can  die  must  surely 
be  the  condition  and  means  of  higher  life  ?     And   so   is   there  not  a 
deeper  reason  for,  and  meaning  in,  the  threatening  of  death  to  the 
wicked?     Is  there  not  need  for  death?     And  does  not  Christ's  death 
show  the  same  ?  and  those  expressions  '  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,'  have  they  not  all  one  root  ? 
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Thus,  as  death  of  the  body  is  called  death — is  death  to  man  as  he  is 
now — and  yet  is  the  condition  for  higher  life,  so  may  not  a  '  death '  of 
something  else,  in  or  pertaining  to  us,  be  all  these  things  also  ?  (of  tho 
self,  perhaps  ?)  Nay,  does  not -the  feeling  of  good  as  evil  involve  and 
necessitate  it  ? 

The  point  respecting  future  blessedness  is  this :  whether  it  is  to  con- 
sist in  our  having  what  is  agreeable  (supposing  our  'self  nature  re- 
mains) ;  or  in  being  altered,  so  that  we  are  happy  in  the  sacrifice  of  it. 
Observe,  the  former,  in  respect  to  our  being  tempted,  supposes  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  all  wants,  now 
and  here  ;  so  that  no  one  should  possibly  be  able  to  prefer  anything  for 
himself  to  another's  having  it,  because  there  would  be  so  much  that 
none  could  wish  for  more.     But  then,  such  a  happiness  is  what  men  are 
trying  now  to  obtain  for  themselves  ;  and  see  how  it  fails.    [This  is  the 
parallel  to  seeking  for  '  perpetual  motion  '].  Observe,  that  that  kind  of 
happiness  involves  that  the  evil  is  in  Nature,  and  not  in  us ;  it  is  an 
altering  of  Nature  :  the  other  is  the  making  us  as  Nature  is.    And  see  : 
this  alteration  is  affected  in  us  by  adding  to  us — by  enlarging  our  con- 
sciousness.    It  is  a  denying  by  addition  ;  and  at  first  we  see  in  it  only 
the  denying,  and  so  shrink  from  it.     The   scriptures   denote   the   alter- 
ation to  be  in  us,  by  the  words  used,  describing  our  <  death '  and  '  life.' 
Is  there  a  pattern  for  our  use  of  pleasure,  by  tasting  and  giving  up,  in 
God's  dealing  with  man,  in  giving  him  the  self-good,  but  calling  for  its 
sacrifice  ? 

Seeing  the  phenomenal  as  phenomenon  of  the  eternal,  interprets  men's 
feelings  respecting  '  forms '  and  embodiments,  or  '  ceremonies '  in  reli- 
gion. The  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  is  a  true  one :  all  facts  are 
such  '  forms,'  in  which  religion  is  embodied.  The  feeling  against  special 
and  peculiar  ones  is  also  true ;  for  it  is  all  that  are  so.  Is  not  here  the 
reconciliation — the  right  instinct  of  embodying  religion  in  the  sensuous  ? 
Is  there  not  here  a  bearing  on  Christ's  embodying,  and  our  own  ? 

Thieves  have,  at  times,  their  balls,  fine  clothes,  and  richest  food  and 
wines :  they  can  have  what  honest  labor  cannot.     Observe,  how  natural 
it  is  for  us  to  urge  upon  them  the  reflection,  that  tho'  they  may  get 
pleasure  now,  they  will  suffer  for  it  by  and  bye :  how  our  religious  ex- 
hortations run  in  that  way.     Yet  in  truth,  is  not  this  an  example  of 
the  same  error  and  fault  as  theirs  ? — a  seeking  of  that  which  is  (in  a 
certain  sense)  good,  without  considering  whether  it  is  got  in  a  right 
•way — a  not  being  willing  to  forego  a  thing  we  feel  desirable  ?     Here  i» 
the  reason  we  should  not  use  motives  of  that  kind ;  the  same  reason 
that  an  honest  man  should  go  hungry,  if  he  cannot  rightfully  get  food. 
We  may  say,  '  such  evils  will  be,  if  we  do  not ' ;  but,  as  the  frame  of 
things  can  bear  the  '  evils  '  which  come  from  abstaining  from  dishonesty, 
so  it  can  bear  those  which  arise  from  abstaining  from  the  use  of  such 
motives.     By  no  means  can  we  say  the  evils  apprehended  will  not  come, 
in  the  one  case  any  more  than  the  other ;  but  rather,  they  ought  to  come. 
We  can  never  admit  the  idea  of  curing  thieving  by  the  thief  principle. 
Also,  observe :  the  principle  which  commands  abstinence  from  such 
suasion  is  the  same  as  that  of  moral  right :  here  are  two  views  of  the 
same  thing.    Is  there  not  thus  a  light  on  the  idea  of  '  right '  ? 
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The  view  of  Christ's  life  revealing  the  secret  of  all  life,  is  a  favorite 
one  with  -writers ;  but  can  this  be,  or  be  felt,  rather,  unless  the  life  be 
really  one  of  sorrow  and  voluntarily  accepted  loss  ?     Again :  Christ 
shows  us  sorrow  in  the  Divine,  as  taking  our  humanity :  sorrow  is  the 
Divine  to  us';  it  involves  something  evil  to  us,  but  then  what  does  it 
show  of  us  ?     Is  there  not  a  tendency  to  an  error  here — that  sorrow  is 
Divine  as  sorrow;  overlooking  the  altruism  of  God's  Being  ?  viz.,  that 
God  is  such,  that,  to  a  self,  the  divine  is  sacrifice.     The  feeling  is  not 
true  that  there  is  ''not  a  Divine  to  which  sorrow  is  not:  i.  e.,  the  sub- 
jective element  in  us  has  to  be  considered  here  also.     And  here  is  a 
Tightness  in  the  feeling  which  regards  the  sorrow  to  the  Divine  as  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  question  of  religion  is  ever  embarrassed  by  that  of  '  our  happi- 
ness ';  the  idea,  more  or  less  prominent,  whether  this  or  the  o.her  course 
will  secure  or  promote  that.     And  the  remedy  is,  to  remember  what  we 
are,  and  the  change  that  is  to  be  in  us.     Is  not  our  state  like  that  of  a 
child  thinking  only  of  toys,  who,  when  urged  to  learn,  asks  if  it  will 
make  him  happy — meaning  thereby  whether  he  will  have  more  toys  ? 
It  will  make  him  happier;  but  it  will  be  by  curing  him  of  caring  about 
toys  :  the  '  happiness '  will  be  in  his  enjoyment  of  that  very  study.     Is 
not  this  the  sort  of  thought  for  theology  ?     So  with  regard  to  '  lending 
to  the  Lord ':  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  giving  ;  the  change  to  be  in  us  re- 
quires it ;  the  'paying'  must  be  in  that  other  good  :  'the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.'     In  a  school,  the  child,  may  think  most  of  get- 
ting toys  and  sweetmeats  ;  but  what  is  his  true  reward  ? — surely,   '  the 
glory  revealed  in  him,'  when  he  stands  forth  an  accomplished  scholar. 

That  iaea  of  negative  and  positive  denial  has  many  and  wide  bear- 
ings, both  in  thought  and  'being.'     E.  g.,  not  coveting: — if  if  it  be 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance,  that  is  not  virtue,   but  stupidity.      So 
of  all  vice :  mere  absence  of  it  is  not  a  better,  but  a  worse — it  is  a 
'  negative  denial '  of  it.     The  negative  denial  of  vice  is  not  goodness, 
only  its  positive  denial ;  that  which  rises  above  the  temptation,  subor- 
dinating the  self  to  altruiftic  ends.     Then  practically,  is  not  active  vice 
the  state  "between  positive  and  negative  denial  ?  and,  as  such,  is  it  not  an 
instance  of  all  similar  ?     Is  not  the  consciously  evil  or  wrong  to  us  (all 
'theory,'  e.  g.)  the  state  between  negative  and  positive  denial?  is  not 
this  its  meaning  ?    '  Negative  denial '  is  an  imperfect  instinct ;  between 
'  suppression '  on  the  one  hand,  and  positive  denial  (its  perfected  restor- 
ation) on  the  other. 

This  idea  of  positive  and  negative  denial  may  be  applied  to  the 
emotions  :  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  this  very  matter  of  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
very  likely,  if  we  knew  all  the  connections  of  the  case,  all  the  facts  and 
relations,  we  should  see  there  was  not  anything  like  the  injustice  there 
seems  to  us  ;  and  that  our  feelings  of  indignation  and  compassion  would 
be  seen  not  to  be  truly  applicable.  It  w^re  well  if  those  feeling  were 
thus  positively  denied  ;  but  they  must  not  be  negatively  denied — i.  e., 
suppressed — without  added  knowledge.  In  a  word,  they  may  be  swal- 
lowed up,  not  put  aside.  The  condition  is,  that  the  process  be  altru- 
istic :  it  must  be  by  altruistic  power  they  are  done  away. 

The  same  idea  applies  in  respect  to  sin.  and  our  feelings  of  abhorrence 
at  its  guilt.  As  it  has  often  been  said,  there  may  be  a  point  of  view  in 
which  sin  may  lose  its  mystery,  but  we  cannot  attain  to  it.  True ;  these 
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feelings  must  not  be  negatively  denied.  And  ngain,  in  respect  to  Being : 
the  self,  the  individuality,  must  not  be  negatively  denied :  this  is  what 
people  think  and  fear.  It  is  to  be  positively  denied  ;  even  as  our  feeling 
respecting  sin  and  wrong. 

There  is  another  bearing  of  this^  thought ;  viz.,  on  the  Divine  nature 
itself.  Our-  emotions  are  in  God  (as  it  were  positively  denied)  ;  and  soi 
b>i  negation  they  appear  in  Him,  and  so  He  reveals  Himself  as  a  man. 
In  fact,  is  it  not  that  the  creature-miture  is  altogether,  as  it  were,  'pos- 
itively denied  'in  God  ?  For  this  is  the  fact :  ^.hat  whatsoever  is  pos- 
itively denied  in  another  thing,  traly  /.<  in  that  thing,  and  must  appeal' 
from  it  (by  negation). 

The  lower  forms  of  things  are  in  the  higher.  Is  not  this,  then,  the 
law  in  organic  development  ? — the  lower  form  is  only  '  positively  de- 
nied,' not  suppressed.  Is  this  the  nature  of  '  specific  difference' ? 
One  sees  this  clearly  in  the  articulate  and  mollusc :  can  it  be  traced 
throughout  ?  and  how  is  it  in  that  series  of  higher  forms,  in  which 
existing  '  opposites '  do  not  seem  to  be  united  ? 

God,  then,  by  negation,  is  revealed  as,  and  in,  the  creature.  He  is,  and 
is  not,  that.  Is  not  here  a  new  aspect  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
God  is  revealed  truly  as  He  is  ?  Then  may  there  also  be  here  a  light 
on  why  we  have  'wrong'  impressions  and  J'alse  feelings? — is  it  that 
every  feeling  an  imperfect  Being  (every  creature,  as  creature)  has,  is  to 
be  positively  denied  ;  and  so  is  it  there  is  ever  the  tendency  to  negative 
denial  ? 

As  by  the  rule  of  intellect  we  have  a  Science,  commanding  all  (sane 
and  competent)  opinions ;  so,  by  the  rule  of  conscience,  shall  we  not 
have  a  Theology,  likewise  commanding  all  ?     At  present,  should  we  not 
say  we  have  no  theology  (as  the  ancients  had  no  science),  only  variety 
of  opinions  ? 

Again :  see  how  sense  seems  so  much  more  clear  and  certain  thao 
mere  intellect  (which  deals  with  abstractions)  ;  yet  only  by  giving  to 
it  the  rule  can  certainty  or  unity  be  attained.  So  does  not  intellect 
seem  more  clear  and  distinct  than  conscience ;  and  yet,  for  unity  and 
certainty,  the  rule  must  be  given  to  the  latter. 

And  when  the  case  is  looked  into,  one  sees  that  it  must  be :  there  is 
(relatively)  in  the  intellect  and  conscience,  respectively,  that  strict  ne- 
cessity and  absoluteness  which  gives  them  the  right  and  the  adaptation, 
for  ruling. — So  again,  compare  the  absolute  irreversible  dicta  of 
conscience  (in  its  sphere)  with  the  theories  of  intellect :  equally  clear 
is  it  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  knowledge. 

Might  not  these  words  be  thus  used :  '  science  '  for  the  phenomenal, 
'knowledge  '  for  the  true,  knowing  ?  Will  this  do  for  a  sort  of  rule : 
the  classic  word  for  the  phenomenal ;  the  English,  for  the  inter- 
preted ? 

With  regard  to  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible  world  answering  to 
our  '  scientific  '  and  spiritual!  how  strange  it  seems  to  us  that  men  should 
ever  have  thought  of  the  '  sensible  '  world  as  being  not  according  to 
reason  !     Yet  it  is  a  fact  at  lea.st  equally  strange,  that  we  think  of  it  as 
we  do — viz.,  as  not  according  to  rit/ht. 

fleeing  this  parallel,  may  one  not  better  see  the  relation  of  reason 
and  conscience  to  each  other  ?  Thus  :  as  rea.-on  answers,  in  us,  to 
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what  is  externally,  so  the  conscience  is  something  by  which  we  are 
to  interpi'et  and  know ;  and  the  understanding  of  one  is  the'  under- 
standing of  the  other.  May  it  be  that  they  are  two  represent- 
ations of  one  thing  ? 

Again:  the  ancients,  thinking  the  'sensible'  world  was  not  according  to 
reason,  thought  also  that  they  could  not  understand  it.     And  ours  is 
like  it :  thinking  the  world  is  not  according  to  conscience,  we  fancy  we 
cannot  know  it ;  and  as  the  old  opinion  would  have  been  true,  so  ours, 
if  the  premisses  were  true.     This  is  the  source  and  interpretation  of  our 
idea  of  the  '  mysteries '  of  the  world ;  that  which  is  against  conscience 
would  be  an  insoluble  mystery — as  that  which  is  against  reason  would  be 
— in  its  way.     And  the  escape  from  this  way  of  thinking,  now,  is  the 
same  that  was  of  old  :  viz.,  in  recognizing  how  the  case  is,  and  instead 
of  giving  up  the  question  '  how  can  such  tilings  be?'  to  investigate,  and 
triumph  in  the  enquiry,  how  such  things  are  apparent  to  certain  faculties 
of  ours. 

Observe  :  so  long  as  the  sensible  world  was  supposed  irrational,  the  in- 
tellect must  have  had  a  character  in  some  degree  like  to  that  of  the 
conscience  with  us;  viz.,  an  '  ought  to  be.'  This  might  be  pursued, 
so  far  as  seeing  what  the  personal  bearing  of  the  conscience  means,  in 
which  intellect  is  not  like  it.  Does  it  not  imply  a  different  relation  on 
our  part  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  ? 

We  use  sense  now  (in  Science),  not  to  give  us   facts,  or  authority, 
but  to  obtain  data  for  judging :  the  intellect  being  the  judge  ;  and,  as 
such,  excluded  from  furnishing  the  data.     ]N\)w,  it  is  thus  we  have  to 
learn  to  use  the  intellect  too ;  not  to  give  us  facts  or  authority,  but  to 
obtain  data  for  judging — the  conscience  being  the  judge.     Here  are  the 
two  spheres :  intellect  is  judge  for  the  phenomenal ;  conscience,  for  the 
truly  existing :  and  as  the  intellect  in  its  sphere,  so  the  conscience  in  its, 
should  be  confined  to  the  function  of  judging.     When  this   order  is  not 
recognized,  the  intellect  or  the  conscience  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  per- 
verted into  a  furnisher — that  is,  an  inventor — of  'facts'  or  data.     Then 
is  not  the  intellect  to  conscience,  in  this,  as  sense  is  to  intellect :  judge 
in  the  one  sphere,  furnisher  of  data  for  judgment  in  the  other  ? 

Also,  observe,  how  this  order  is  required :  there  needs  to  be  a  judg- 
ing faculty,  to  operate  upon  the  data  ;  so  that  the  highest  faculty  em- 
ployed ought  not  to  be  the  furnisher  of  data,  else  there  is  no  judge ; 
and  necessarily  confusion  comes.  This  is  like  leaving  the  verdict  to 
the  witnesses  and  counsel. 

And  this  is  condemnatory  of  the  ancient  use  of  intellect — making  it 
furnish  data  (by  speculation) ;  and  of  the  recent  use  of  the  conscience, 
which  is  parallel. 

If,  then,  conscience  be  the  authority  in  man's  nature,  let  it  be  in- 
stalled so,  and  so  act.  Is  there  not,  here,  indeed,  a  light  upon  the  na- 
ture of  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  felt  as  judge,  in  the  subjective,  because  it 
it  is  so  (objectively)  ?  Does  this  'judge'  character  of  conscience  thus 
arise? 

And  is  not  the  character  of  the  intellect,  also,  given  in  this :  that  it 
is,  in  relation  to  the  phenomenal,  as  the  conscience  is,  in  its  relation  ? 

Rightness  and  love  are  the  two  things  to  reconcile  in  the  moral 
problem  of  the  world ;  and  here  observe,  the  clear  recognition  of  the  op- 
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positeness  which  is  in  the  '  orthodox  '  creed,  and  which  ,is  of'teii  made  a 
reproach  to  it,  is  truly  its  glory.  It  is  exaggerated,  perhaps,  is  un- 
skilfully put ;  but  it  is  true.  This  has  the  profoundest  connections  ; 
the  problem  belongs  to  the  universal  conscious  relations  of  man;  and  it 
ought  to  be  at  least  recognized,  until  it  is  solved.  Is  it  not  one  with 
the  contradiction  of  intellect  and  conscience,  which  has  been  noted? 

In  respect  to  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  in  these  days,  consider  how- 
possible  it  is  that  error  and  heresy  should  arise  by  the  addition  of  man's 
inventions — by  introducing  positive  ideas  ;  yet  now,  so  complete  and 
full  is  the  orthodox  system,  that  an  error  by  addition  is  never  heard  of, 
nay,  hardly  could  exist.  All  heresy  is  now  by  denying  ;  it  is  all  a  neg- 
ative theology.  And,  connecting  the  present  religious  disputes  with  the 
thought  of  the  organization  of  the  faculties — the  destined  rule  of  the  al- 
truistic emotions — may  we  not  see  clearly  what  this  '  negative  theology  ' 
is  ?  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to  get  the  emotional  faculty  to  rule  ? — a  right 
instinct,  but  imperfect,  because  not  fulfilling  the  conditions.  Is  not 
this,  indeed,  an  attempt  to  unite  a  true  theology  with  an  untrue  philo- 
sophy ? 

Observe,  here  :  is  not  '  theology '  the  highest  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge because  it  is,  in  truth,  and  rightly,  the  sphere  of  the  altruistic 
emotions  ? — ought  they  not  to  rule  here  ;  all  the  others  being  in  t.ieir 
spheres  too,  subordinately  working  ? 

Has  not  theology,  then,  been  really  sacrificed  hitherto,  by  being  made 
the  subject  of  the  lower  faculties  ?  The  organization — the  differenti- 
ation— is  not  yet  effected. 

Surely  there  is  a  parallel  here  between  this  and  the  physical :  organ- 
ization is  by  differentiation,  and  reunion,  by  subordination,  into  one.  Is 
not  this  confusion,  and  mixing  up  of  our  different  faculties,  like  the  ag- 
gregation of  all  tissues  and  organs  in  one  in  the  simpler  animals  ?  [And 
observe :  it  is  the  lower  is  a  confusing,  not  the  higher  a  separating]. 

The  '  negative '  theologians  do  not  affirm  the  altruistic  faculties  as 
rulers,  compelling  the  others  to  work,  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  all  fac- 
ulties conformably  thereto :  they  set  the  altruistic  faculties  to  work, 
and  invent ;  leaving  the  differences  unreconciled.  Nay,  is  not  the  ex- 
istence and  place  of  the  altruistic  emotions  [conscience]  as  the  faculty 
to  rule,  demonstrated  by  the  very  facts  of  this  theological  controversy  ? 
Here  it  is  in  the  concrete  : — the  new  theology  is  a  line  of  growth  ;  and 
going  on  from  the  conscience  which  rules  in  tha  '  orthodox'  system,  and 
evidently  under  the  power  of  those  emotions. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  doctrine  of  the  place  of  the  altruistic 
emotions  in  theology  includes,  and  shows  the  reason  of,  what  we  have 
seen  respecting  *  private  judgment ' — thai  every  one  should  believe  what 
he  feels  best.     This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  same  thing  :  it  is  treat- 
ing the  altruistic  emotions  as  the  ruler. 

Also,  the  idea  of  poetry  as  the  interpreter  of  the  actual,  is  essentially 
the  same  ;  for  theology  is  but  the  knowledge — the  interpretation — of 
the  actual.     And,  in  truth,  all  science  is  really  'theology.'  And  so  that 
old  natural  instinct  of  man,  which  makes  all  early  science  to  be  'theo- 
gonies ' — which  puts  all  science  into  '  sacred  books,'  and  mixes  it  up 
with  religion — that  instinct  is  true ;  it  is  only  imperfect,  for  want  of 
the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  our  relation  to  the  actual.     And,  think- 
ing of  this,  how  helpful  it  were  to  be  able  to  look  at  man's  first  in- 
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stincts,  in  every  case,  as  guides  to  the  truly  right  thing  at  last.  The 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  which  was  then  attempted  fallaciously : — 
the  identification  of  theology  and  science  is  an  example. 

The  question  arises,  -whether  we  can  attain  a  belief  thus  accordant 
with  the  emotions,  and  fulfilling  the  demands  of  all  the  faculties  ?    And 
it  is  interesting,  also,  to  see  how  that  which  appears  of  such  little  mo- 
ment, is  yet  the  judge  and  the  ruler.     It  is  even  as  in  respect  to  the  in- 
tellect and  sense  :  it  is  no  matter  what  we  think  ;  our  '  speculations  ' 
are  idle  things ;  yet  does  intellect  rule.     Emotion  and  intellect  are  here 
on  a  par;  and,  surely,  for  th,e  same  reason.     Indeed,  may  we  not  say 
that  all  this  means  simply  that  truth  is  larger  than  our  natural  appre- 
hension ? — that  which  the  intellect,  or  the  emotions,  first  seem  to  affirm 
or  seek,  is  not  large  enough,  and  has  to  be  expanded  to  include  what  is. 
In  brief,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  'positive  denial':  the  first  affirmations 
are  positively  denied,  because  more  is  to  be  added ;  but  in  this  case,  as 
ever,  the  first  is  still  in  the  last.     So  of  all  good  speculation,  of  all 
genuine  altruistic  feeling,  it  is  to  be  affirmed  that  it  is  true,  and  must 
be  that,  but  also  more  :  that  is  to  be  '  positively  '  denied.     Now  if  these 
laws  of  thought  are  true,  surely  they  cannot  be  discovered  only  just 
•when  there  is  to  be  no  more  use  for  them.     There  must  be  a  large  and 
wide  sphere  of  practical  application  of  them  before  us. 

The  faculties,  in  truth,  are  to  each  other  rulers,  or  servants,  in  the 
two  directions.  Is  it  not  like  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the 
electric  series — polar  to  each  other  in  one  order,  negative  in  the  oppos- 
ite ?  Thus,  sense  is  servant  to  intellect,  which  is  servant  to  conscience  ; 
(which  again  is  servant  to  altruistic  feeling :  altruistic  feeling  rules  con- 
science, which  rules  intellect,  which  rules  sense  ?) 

We  have  seen  that  our  speculations  and  our  feelings  alike  are  idle  ; 
yet,  as  the  speculative  faculty  (in  its  position  as  judge)  it  absolutely 
rules  ;  and  so  must  the  emotional.     This  is  the  point :  the  faculty  must 
be  used  rightly,  or  it  is  worthless,  and  misleads.     The  emotional  and 
speculative  faculties  inventing,  are  nothing;  as  rejecting  or  accepting, 
they  are  everything. 

Is  there  a  parallel,  in  the  physical,  to  this  using  a  faculty  aright  ? 

Then  may  we  not  say  the  advance  in  thought  consists  in  learning  to 

put  the  faculties  to  their  proper  use,  in  place  of  an  improper  one  ? 

The  idea  that  the  animal  creation  was  affected  and  suffered  by  Adam's 
fall,  really  means  that  what  we  mean  by  the  <  animal  creation '  (for  the 
idea  of  alteration  merely  of  instinct  is  out  of  the  question)  came  into 
existence  at  and  by  the  '  fall ' ;  that  before  it,  there  was  not  that,   but 
something  else.     [Surely  this  is  the  same  as  physicalness  being  by  the 
Fall] .     Is  not  satan's  handy  work  visible  in  it  ?  the  self-life — that  in 
which  we  trace  '  design ' — not  created  by  him,  but  moulded,  as  it  were  ? 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  marred :  a  destruction  introduced — a  negation  ? 

Does  the  feeling  of  the  immense  lapse  of  time,  in  dreams,  throw  a 
light  on  Time  ? — may  it  be  that  we  feel  a  passing,  but  there  is  not  the 
passing  ? 

Would  not  this  agree  well  with  the  course  of  Nature  being  by  a  sub- 
jective condition  ?  May  it,  indeed,  be  by  a  morbid,  a  dream- 
condition  ? 
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Then  would  it  not  be  that  the  individual  is,  as  it  were,  confined  (in  re- 
spect to  consciousness)  to  the  dream  ;  and  so  feels  it  the  reality  ? — that 
which  man  knows  to  be  a  dream,  the  self  feels  its  '  being.' 

And  so  for  our  intense  feeling  of  the  physical :  may  it  not  be  illus- 
trated by  the  morbidly  intensified  sensations  of  a  dream  ?  "Would 
not  a  truly  normal  state  make  what  is  now  so  intense  to  our  feeling  a 
matter  almost  of  indifference  ?  Surely  there  is  a  light  here  on  our 
shrinking  from  pain,  and  ardent  pursuit  of  pleasure.  We  say  *  God 
made  us  thus';  but  does  He  not  Himself  tell  us  there  is  something 
we  must  take  into  account  about  ourselves  ?  May  not  ours  be  a  state 
of  disease?  God  makes  or  suffers  disease,  it  is  true;  but  this  does 
not  make  that  the  right  feeling  to  act  upon. 

The  '  self '  is  limited  to  that  dream-feeling ;  but  the  I,  tho'  cursed  with 
this  self,  tho'  subjected  to  this  morbid  feeling,  yet  may  also  know  and 
experience  the  'man '-part  too;  have  that  feeling  which  shows  and  ex- 
hibits the  other  as  a  morbid  or  'dream '  one.  And  thus  may  we  not  un- 
derstand the  promise  of  eternal  life  ?  i.  e.,  of  having  a  conscious  part  in 
the  man-life — not  to  be  confined  to  this  dream-life  ? 

Then,  if  this  self-conscious  life  be  a  '  dream  '-life,  we  may  understand 
how  its  dreams  often  excel  it,  and  seem  the  revealing  of  a  higher  and 
more  glorious.     Is  it  not  like  the  negation  of  a  negative  :  a  restoration, 
a  revealing,  of  a  truer  ?     So  may  the  instinct  of  men  to  attach  confi- 
dence and  value  to  dreams  be  justified,  tho'  imperfect,  and  needing  to 
be  denied  nntil  the  self-life  is  seen  as  a  dream-life  ?     But  though  our 
dreams  may  excel  our  waking  life,  yet  the  dre  m  which  constitutes  that 
falls  infinitely  short  of  the  actuality. 

Again  :  nothing  leads  to  more  mischief  than  tooxgreat  an  eagerness  to 
avoid  the  painful ;  but  this  eagerness  is  natural  to  us  :  we  could  not 
avoid  doing  that  which  brings  mischief  without  doing  violence  to,  and 
controlling  our  feelings,  unless  those  feelings  we're  changed.     To   make 
it  '  natural  '•  to  us  to  do  what  is  best,  our  feelings  must  be  altered  ;  then 
it  is  clear  that  for  '  heaven '  we  must  have  different  feelings  than  those 
we  have  now ;  and  what  can  be  more  reasonable,  and  right  to  think, 
than  that  the  feelings  in  heaven  are  true  (leading  '  naturally '  to  right 
acting  ;  i.  e.,  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things),  and  our  feelings 
now  false  ?     Nay,  are  they  not  demonstrably  false,   by  the  very  fact  of 
their  naturally  leading  us  to  actions  not  good  or  wise  ;  and  then,  for 
'  heaven '  what  do  we  want  but  having  them  made  true  ?  [and  this,  of 
course,  means  having  our  'being,'  or  state,  altered].     Thus  we  see  that 
to  those  whose  feelings  are  true  is  heaven.     So  we  find  the  threatening 
to  the  evil-doer,  with  the  'tribulation  and  anguish,'  are  the  thumos  and 
orge  :  the*  certain  mode  of  feeling  by  which  alone  pain  can  be.    Is  it  not 
beautiful  thus  to  see  that  pain — feeling  of  evil — is  subjective,  and  comes 
by  a  state  of  ours,  and  only  can  come  so  ?     Is  it  not  parallel  to  the 
thought  that  while  beauty  is  objective,  ugliness  is  by  subjective  cause 
only  '? 

In  respect  to  future  happiness,  and  the  promises,  the  inducements, 
thus  held  out,  does  it  not  really  consist  in  the  possession  of  'man  '-con- 
sciousness, and  in  that  is  truly  the  having  of  all?  Thus  Paul  says, 
'  having  all  things ' — the  feeling  them  as  ours.  Is  it  not  as  a  king  may 
have,  in  his  servants  ;  his  possessions  be  in  other  hands,  and  yet  A/5  ?  Is 
not  this  conveyed  in  the  expression,  '  being  in  Christ,  and  He  in  us '  ? 
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And  if  we  take  this  view  of  the  rectification  of  our  consciousness  as  the 
basis  of  the  promised  happiness,  do  not  the  words  of  Christ,  '  shall  re- 
ceive a  hundredfold  more  in  this  present  world,'  receive  a  natural  and 
complete  meaning.     And  the  reference  to  a  distinction  between  '  this 
world  '  and  '  that  which  is  to  come '  may  be  understood  also :  it  may 
have  reference  to  different  states  of  man ;  it,  may  be  only  during  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  his  being  that  such  '  possession '  is  possible.     What  is 
here  referred  to  is  not  the  eternal  life :  that  is  our  true  and  final  goal. 
The  true   enjoyment  of  that  which  all  men  desire  may  be  given,  nay, 
shall  be  given  ;  but  no  such  enjoyment  is,  or  can  be,  life. 

How  evidently,  in  theology,  the  altruistic  emotions  have  been  subor- 
dinated and  crushed.  There  is  clearly  an  opposition  between  them  and 
the  other  faculties  in  man ;  and  there/ore  a  aubordination  and  rule  are 
demanded,  on  a  scientific  and  demonstsable  basis.  Now  is  it  not  from 
this  opposition  in  us  that  an  opposition  in  God — a  strife  between  justice 
and  love — has  been  supposed  ?  and  this  from  not  perceiving  the  true  re- 
lation of  subordination  ar>d  mutual  need. 

These  k  opposing '  elements  in  us  are  not  opposed  in  God  ;  any  more 
than  a  scientific  man's  sense  and  reason  are  opposed  ;  the  qualities  which 
give  the  apparent  opposition  are  exactly  those  which  give  them  their 
mutual  use.  Nay,  there  must  cease  to  be  the  opposition,  even  in  our 
apprehension,  when  we  rightly  understand  the  fact.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  simply  deny  the  opposition,  without  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions, fail  utterly :  it  is  to  be  positively  denied ;  viz.,  by  seeing  the 
subordination. 

Nay,  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  the  lower  pairs  of  faculties — as 
sense  and  intellect,  e.  g. — may  we  not  see  a  necessity  for  the  nature  of 
'justice  ':  for  that  which  shall  apparently  be  opposed  to  love  ;  which 
shall  give  it  its  data  and  materials,  and  make  it  large  and  deep 
enough  ?  Given  love — the  true  love — and  the  relation  of  intellect 
and  sense,  and  might  we  not  postulate  '  conscience,'  or  'justice/  as 
needful  for  the  love ;  to  be  to  it  as  sense  is  to  intellect  ?—  the  true 
'  love '  founded  on  it,  as  intellect  is  on  sense. 

'  GotTs  righteousness ' — His  way  of  saving,  or  ruling : — the  idea  is 
good,  because  it  implies  that  God's  way  is  the  true,  the  only  way.  This 
is  one  with  our  having  to  make  our  ends  part  of  Nature :  this  is  the 
'  ruling  Nature  by  obeying  her.'  It  is  adopting  God's  way.  And  here 
surely,  miracle  might  be,  if  our  nature  and  instinctive  action  were  more 
largely  one  with  (rod's  way ;  as  it  is  in  our  use  of  the  body,  tho'  un- 
consciously so.  'Miracle,'  surely,  is  but  having  more  of  Nature  as  our 
body  is.  [Does  not  this  cast  a  light  on  the  idea  of  the  physical  as  the 
«  body  '  of  the  Divine  ?] 

"We  may  own  and  reverence,  and  heartily  consent  to,  prayer ;  but  we 
must  nevertheless  protest  against  its  being  brought  in  as  a  kind  of  salve 
to  make  tolerable  a  theory  of  things  that  ought  to  be  intolerable,  and 
left  in  its  naked  hideousness  in  order  that  it  might  be  felt  so :  viz.,  the 
idea  that  God  has  arranged  a  system  in  which  evils,  and  bad  and  inex- 
cusable things  in  themselves,  may  befall,  by  His  abstinence,  as  it  were, 
and  permission.     We  must  not  call  in  prayer  and  Divine  interference, 
to  help  us  to  swallow  this  camel ;  straining  meanwhile  at  the  gnat  of 
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him  who  says,  '  I  see  that  God  rules  all,  and  I  do  not  see  how  to  pray.' 
Of  course,  a  seeing  person  cannot  see  how  to  pray,  when  prayer  has 
been  obscured,  nay  blotted  out,  by  such  representations. 

Surely  we  do  not  make  enough  of  the  fact  of  prayer,  intellectually, 
or  as  explaining  the  world :  what  system  it  must  be  in  which  prayer  is  ; 
or  whether,  perhaps,  the  physical  being  subjectively  perceived,  it  ought 
not  to  be  an  agent  in  bringing  subjective  change.     Prayer  (in  pheno- 
menal results)  may  be  answered  without  any  real  change.     Is  not  this 
the  true  answer  to  that  objection  ?     Nay,  does  not  the  objection  exist 
as  proof  and  argument  of  the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical  ?     As 
subjective,   may  not  prayer  be   truly   an    instrument    of  phenomenal 
'  events ' ? 

Is  not  one  chief  error  in  our  thought  of  the  gospel  that  of  regarding 
it  as  a  mere  scheme  introduced  for  a  special  purpose  ?  Do  we  not  thus 
think  even  redemption  arbitrary  ?  It  is  not  so  ;  it  also  is  necessary  :  it 
is  God's  righteousness  revealed.  And  then  see  what  is  in  '  righteous- 
ness,' the  true  and  divine ;  for  does  not  the  thought  seem  hard  and  cold, 
excluding  the  tender  love  and  pity  ?  Not  so  ;  this  is  because  we  so 
little  know  what  God's  righteousness  is.  That  truly  right — God's  right 
and  necessity — involves,  and  must  be,  the  deepest,  tenderest  love ;  the 
very  extreme  and  incredible  sacrifice.  That  is  the  only  right ;  in  spite 
of  what  the  '  self '  in  us  feels  right.  That  is  the  '  righteousness '  which 
God  reveals,  and  reveals  as  His ;  the  only  righteousness  the  revelation 
of  which  could  do  us  any  good. 

Must  not  the  true  God  be  related  to  the  true  man  ?  and,  for  the  phe- 
nomenal man,  do  we  not  want  a  God  correspondently  phenomenal  ?    In 
this,  is  there  not  an  illustration  of  how  we  continually  tend  to  err : 
viz.,  that  we  try  to  rectify,  or  put  not  phenomenally,  one  thing  (or  one 
part  of  our  thought),  leaving  others  unchanged?     Thus,  e.  g.,  feeling 
that  the  '  phenomenal '  thought  of  God  cannot  be  accurate,  do  we  not 
try  to  rectify  that  thought ;  to  think  of  God  as  He  is,  but  retaining  the 
phenomenal  apprehension  of  man.     Here,  of  course,  is  a  discord :  dis- 
cord ever  arises  from  partial  rectifications.     And  this  is  from  our  not 
understanding  the  principle,  that  our  first  thought  is  ever  phenomenal 
only. 

The  intellect  is,  of  course,  constantly  related,  not  to  truth,  but  to  our 
knowledge — this  determines  it ;  and  the  attempt,  in  theology,  to  keep 
it  right,  may  be  compared  to  fixing  the  needle  of  the  compass  by  the 
finger,  to  make  it  point  right.  It  will  not  truly  get  right  till  it  is  suf- 
fered to  go  wrong :  in  the  one  case  it  must  have  its  oscillation,   in  the 
other,  the  conditions  must  be  rectified.  This  we  prevent  ourselves  from 
doing,  in  theology,  by  holding  the  intellect :  only  by  its  deviation  can 
we  learn  what  wants  altering.     True,  the  intellect  ought  to  point  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual ;  but  we  must  let  it  point  unbiassed,  or  we  can- 
not even  learn  what  is  wanted  in  order  that  it  should.     These  devi- 
ations ('oscillations,  &c.)  of  the  intellect  are  most  instructive:  they 
teach  us  what  is  to  be  done.     We  do  what  the  sailor  was  laughed  at 
for  doing — nail  the  needle  to  the  north. 

Surely  there  is  here  some  light  on  the  relations  of  man,  in  the  fact 
that  physical  punishment — death  even,  being  put  away  from  this  state 
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• — legitimately    and    rightly    follows    crime.     A    murderer,    e.  g.,    is  a 
'  criminal  unfit  to  live.'     Now  the  light  here  is  upon  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  our  present  social  state ;  that  the  punishment  belongs  to, 
and  follows  on,  the  deed ;  whereas  the  '  deed '  is  not  the  evil,  it  is 
the  '  being  '  of  the  man,  which  leads  to  it.     A  man  before  a  crime  and 
after  is  the  same :  the  badness  was  in  him,  or  the  crime  would  not  have 
been  committed  ;  but  only  after  it  is  he  the  object  of  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment.    Our  actions,  our  punishments,  have  reference  to  the  '  deed,' 
and  rightly ;  but  is  not  this  relation  of  our  punishing  to  crime  a  case  in 
which  the  practically  ti'ue  is  not  the  true  ? 

To  have  '  God  on  our  side '  surely  is  to  be  true  to  the  fact — to  have 
Nature  on  our  side.  As  it  is  in  the  physical  (which  so  is  the  '  pheno- 
menon '  of  the  actual)  :  the  result  is  according  to  the  physical  fact — 
the  greatest  'force.'  Do  we  not  thus  see  how  full_pf  light  and  in- 
struction the  physical  is — how  well  it  teaches  its  lesson  ?  These  phy- 
sical laws  express  and  represent  the  actual  ones. 

Man's  natural,  and  indeed  his  almost  accepted  way,  of  thinking  and 
feeling  of  happiness  being  the  great  thing,  is  really  little  better  than 
that  '  what's  the  odds  so  long  as  we're  happy.'     Now  it  is  impossible 
for  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  nature,  to  partake  of  that,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  healthy  person  to  partake  of  the  delirium  of  a  patient 
with  fever.     But  is  there  not  in  this  a  light  on  the  method  of  revela- 
tion— on  the  Jewish  system,  e.  g.  ?     Thus  :  is  it  not  recommended,  in 
treating  the  delirious,  not  to  contradict  too  absolutely  their  fancies,  but 
by  meeting  them  part  of  the  way,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  sanity  ?• 
In  the  Old  Testament,  do  we  not  sec  God  acting  so  by  man ;  accepting 
their  insane  apprehension,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  a  truer  ?     He 
'  winked  at,'  and  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  allowed ;  but  this 
'  hardness  of  the  heart '  is  the  very  disease.     But  in   the   New   Test- 
ament does  He  not  speak  truly  to  us  ? — laying  aside,  as  it  were,  His 
pitying   adoption   of   our   delirium,    He   tells   us   of  the   fact ;    having 
raised  us  to  the  capacity  to  understand. 

Surely  the  thing  we  are  to  attain  (thro'  fulfilling  the  conditions)  will 
be  very  different  from  that  which  we  grasp  at,  and  think  to  have.  So 
we  shall  have  knoioledge,  but  it  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
'  old  speculation ;  happiness,  but  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we 
think.  And  .has  not  this  a  bearing  on  Theology  :  on  the  doctrine  of 
not  serving  God  by  doing  good  works,  or  even  by  praying,  but  by  be- 
lieving ?  Is  not  faith  the  fulfilling  the  condition  ?  So  may  we  not  say, 
men  are  to  serve  God,  but  it  will  be  a  very  thing  from  what  they  now 
think,  and  aim  after.  In  those  who  truly  serve,  that  is  fulfilled  which 
we  must  do  by  faith:  that  faith  being  necessary  to  us  shows  something 
wanting  in  us.  May  we  not  see  all  things  one  with  this  ? 

See  how  true  to  universal  experience  is  the  attitude  of  the  gospel : 
those  very  points  on  which  it  excites  opposition,  demonstrate  that  that 
opposition  must  have  been,  by  virtue  of  the  nature   of  man.     Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  please  God,  that  our  services  cannot  be 
accepted,  is  not  this  one  with  what  the  man  of  science  says — we  cannot 
build  a  system  of  Nature  by  unaided  intellect  ?     When  the  preacher 
bids  us  forego  that  attempt,  and  do  something  else,  after  which  it  must 
come,  he  does,  unconsciously,  represent  (and  foretell)  the  whole  atti- 
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tude  of  man's  true  thinking,  and  true  doing.  Now  from  this  "'believ- 
ing,' which  is  the  very  antitype  of  all  '  fulfilling  of  conditions/  may  we 
not  learn  to  understand  that  in  every  case  ?  Is  it  not  in  every  case  the 
same  in  respect  to  what  is  to  \>e  attained,  as  '  believing '  is  to  '  serving 
God'? 

And  is  there  not  here  another  union  of  two  things  into  one  : — is  not 
twofoldness   in   action — this  necessary  union  of  two  opposites  in  the 
practical — the  same  as  the  union  of  two  opposites  in  the  physical  ?     Are 
they  not  both  presentations  of  the  same  thing  ;  and,  as  all  physical 
action  must  be  vibratile,  so  is  there  the  same  law  in  our  action  ?  Is  the 
law  and  the  necessity  the  same  in  each  case  ? — as  it  is  thus  in  the  phy- 
sical because  it  is  phenomenal,  and  there  is  no  real  change,   so  is  this 
too,  essentially,  the  reason  of  that  law  of  our  action  ? 

For  an  illustration  of  how  we  can  intellectually  recognize  a  result  as 
necessary  to  thought,  and  yet  not  believe  it,  nor  even  be  tempted  to 
hold  it  as  the  truth,  think  of  a  person  having  such  faith  in  another's 
character,  that  though  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  he  is  guilty  of  a 
crime,  he  cannot  believe  it — he  is  sure  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  evi- 
dence.    This  is  how  we  might  feel ;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  is  ad- 
mitted :  we  grant  the  intellect  to  be  inadequate ;  that  is  the  flaw  in  the 
evidence.     Nay,   perhaps  it   ought  not   and  never  will  be  able  to  go 
right ;  and  we  may  never  do  more  than  be  able  to  recognize  where,  and 
of  what  kind,  its  inadequacy  and  incorrectness  are.     As  in  respect  to 
$eu*e  :  it  is  irremediably  a't  variance  with  reason  ;  but  is  the  more  help- 
ful on  that  account.     So  may  not  intellect  be  thus  at  variance  with 
faith—  that  be  its  normal  and  most  useful  relation?  only  recognize  the 
intellect  as  related  to  the  phenomenal  (or  related  to  Being  phenomenal- 
wise),  and  alone  so  related,  and  all  is  clear. 

Does  not  the  thought  of  at'aining  ends  only  thro'  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions, show  the  relation  of  Judaism  and  the  gospel  ?     The  Law  goes 
to  its  end  direct,  not  fulfilling  the  steps  ^not  embracing  the  means  or 
power).     And  is  not  here  the  reason  of  this  revelation  ? — does  it  not 
express  Nature,  and  answer  to  the  universal  fact  ?     Is  not  this  a  proof 
of  its  divinity  ? 

As  to  the  opposition  that  arises  to  revelation  from  scientific  explor- 
ation, this  surely  is  perfectly  right.     If  i*evelation  is  speaking  of  the 
fact,  and  science  explores  the  phenomenon,  there  ought  to  be  discrep- 
ancy.    The  appeal  is  to  different  faculties ;   and  there  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent apprehensions.     As  well  might  we  expect  that  when  an  account 
was  given  us  of  how  a  thing  is  to  touch,  and  then  we  investigated  its 
appearance  to  the  eye,  we  should  find  them  the  same.     Why  should 
there  not  be  Divine  action  to  the  heart,  passive  order  to  the  intellect  ? 
Looking  at  the  thing  in  a  cotnmon-sen-e  view,  bearing  on  the  known 
senses,  how  likely  it  is  that  there  should  be  something,  in  respect  to 
the  whole,  answering  to  the  apprehension  of  things  by  sight — an  appre- 
hension large  and  modihVd  ?     Surely  it  is  simple,  and  would  be  so  felt, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  feeling  w^have  about  it,  by  thy  want  of  other  ? 

It  is  striking  to  notice,  how  the  ideas  of  sin,  innocence,  merit  or  de- 
merit, are  confined  to  the   individual.     There   is    'spiritual'   evil,  evi- 
dently, to  which  these  ideas  cannot  attach  ;  moral  evils  pertaining  to 
us,  which  are  by  no  'fault'  or  sin  of  ours.     Does  not  this  show  that 
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those  first  ideas  of  ours  pertain  to  the  phenomenal  merely  ;  and  that  the 
true  spiritual  is  deeper  and  other  than  this  ?  All  that  we  associate 
ideas  of  merit  and  demerit  with,  is  essentially  and  only  phenomenal,  by 
that  very  character. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  'our'  life  on  earth  being  over  at  death-  confuse 
everything,  and  prevent  our  seeing  what  is  essential  to  be  seen  for  any 
understanding  of  things  aright  ?     As,  e.  g.,  does  it  not  so  seem  to  us 
that  a  man  may  live  in  this  world  a  life  not  of  trial  and  suffering,  and 
sacrifice  ?     That  seems  the  destiny  of  most,  but  not  of  all.     Is  not  this 
a  delusion  ?     And  see  what  a  practical  gain  it  were  if  the  contrary 
were  the  accepted  doctrine,  and  the  effort  to  avoid  it  were  given  up.    If 
so,  our  reference  to  duration  could  be  extended ;  the  moral  evils  arising 
from  the  apparent  '  shortness  '  of  life  counteracted. 

Have  we  not  a  key  to  '  election  '  in  that  constant  law  :  of  a  thing  that 
is  to  be  universal  existing  first  in  a  partial  form,  and  universalized  only 
by  being  perfected  ?  Is  not  election  part  of  the  law  of  things  ?  Does 
not  the  being  for  some  prove  the  destiny  of  all  ?  and  must  not  that 
come  from  a  becoming  better  ?  See  Christ's  prayer,  '  that  they  may 
be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe.' 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  men  object  to  the  universal  invita- 
tion of  the  gospel,  as  others  to  the  universal  saving ;  and  on  grounds 
essentially  the  same.     All  the  invitations  imply  something  ahout  char- 
acter (viz.,  'believing,'  or  'repenting');  something  which  implies  a 
divint  work.     Also,  observe,  how  this  controversy  illustrates  the  mental 
laws  (the  two  opposites,  based  on  a  cemmon  error) ;  the  error  being  the 
not  saving  of  the  world.     The  '  calvinist,'  with  the  true  doctrine  that 
the  world  is  ordered,  absolutely,  by  God,  accepts  the  consequence — 
God  decrees  the  damnation  of  some  :  the  '  Arminian,'  rejecting  the  con- 
sequence, makes  a  system  consistent  with  that  rejection.     The  meaning 
of  this  is  evident— correct  the  premiss.     The  doctrine  of  «  free-will,'  then, 
answers  to  the  false  notion  of  the  social  life  adopted  by  those  who,  hold- 
ing the  self-scheme,  yet  shrink  from  the  results. 

Are  seeing  things  as  resultants,  and  seeing  them  as  minuses,  or  results 

of  a  minus,  the  same  thing  ? 

With  respect  to  free-will,  one  sees,  with  the  Calvinist,  man  is  not 
free ;  but  what  he  is  not  free  in  is  s<?(/-freedom — this  is  the  true  con- 
trary to  free.     The  Calvinist  errs  by  denying  freedom  in  the  opposite 
way  :  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Arminian  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  affirming  man's  freedom ; 
he  has  not  seen  what  the  true  '  man  '  is.     Is  not  this  an  universal  law 
also  ?  each  of  the  two  opposites  is  a  position  true,  but  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions. 

Think  of  the  '  good  '  among  us  : — believing  they  are  to  be  happy  for 
ever,  and  that  others  will  be  eternally  miserable,  they  yet  choose,  and 
hold,  present  enjoyment,  simply  because  they  have  the  power,  and  the 
conventional  right ;  and  let  others  suffer  misery  and  want,  and  the 
forced  foregoing  of  all  pleasures.     And  this  is  our  good ;  this  satisfies 
us — this  we  admire  and  [rest  in ;  quieting  our  consciences   with  the 
dreadful  thought,  that  God  fixes  their  lot.     What  a  revelation  it  is  of 
ourselves  !     But  however  it  looks  to  us,  what  can  it  be  but  devilish  ? 
Nay,   may  not  this  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  that  doctrine  of   '  final 
misery ' — what  it  exists  and  was  '  permitted '  for  :  to  show  and  prove  to 
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man  what  could  not  have  been  guessed  possible  without  ?  If  that  had 
not  been  believed,  all  would  have  said,  '  if  they  thought  that,  men  could 
not  make  themselves  comfortable.' 

Incidentally,  see  here  a  possible  advance  by  belief  in  the  absolute  re- 
demption— it  enables  us  to  see  that. 

So,  surely,  for  this  God  has  made  men  believe  it ;  by  this  thought  He 
has  shown  them  what  they  are.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  Him  ?  Is  uot  that 
the  very  first  condition  of  making  meu  good  ?  True,  the  case  is  not  as 
we  think  it;  the  practical  inference  does  not  follow  because  the  chain 
yields  the  other  way ;  but  then  it  is  supplied  by  a  different  motive.  If 
man  is  redeemed,  then,  in  love  and  joy,  take  you  the  suffering.' 

How   natural  the  world  is,  if  we  recognize   it  thus  :  our  taste,  our 
sensibility,  depraved  ;  we  admiring  and  approving  utter  evil.     Then,  of 
course,  the  case  must  be  even  as  it  is — so  seemingly  good,  so  truly  bad, 
so  utterly  mysterious.    The  'mystery'  comes  from  that  false  satisfaction 
of  ours  ;  if  we  felt  aright,  we  should  see  those  mysterious  evils  necessary, 
The  evil  being  in  the  thing,  we  only  see  it  in  the  results,  and  so  we  find 
mystery.     In  those  (evil)  results  there  is  evil ;  which  not  only  is  evil, 
but  is  felt  so  by  us.     God  uses  this  ;  turns  the  true  evil  to  this  phenom- 
enal ;     not   that    it   is   worse,    but   less    evil — but    it   makes    us   feel 
it.     Those  re-ults  are  for  this  ;  and  those  who  bear  them  are  martyrs,  to 
reveal  (as  Christ  dM)  the  true  good. 

There  is  a  thought  here: — many  men  and  women  suffer  (physically) 
.so  much  more  than  Christ.  How  is  this  ?  Has  God  kept  for  Him- 
self, here,  the  best  ?  It  cannot  be;  that  is  our  thought:  surely  it 
must  be  that  here,  also,  God  gives  up  to  man — gives  him  the  best. 
And,  speaking  of  being  '  good  enough  '  to  be  martyrs,  here  is  at  any 
rate  free  scope  for  us.  If  those  poor  creatures  are  not  martyrs  will- 
ingly, we  can  be,  by  taking  their  places  :  we  know  and  see,  and  could 
a'ct  for,  the  results,  at  least. 

Is  it  not  a  true  feeling  that,  in  some  ways,  the  beautiful,  pleasant, 
Christian  life,  is  worse  than  the  depraved  and  ugjy  ? — for  observe,  it  is 
only  to  that  life  that  this  special  and  extreme  shame  applies.  Yet  this 
mode  of  action  has  its  Tightness ;  it  secretly  rests  upon  the  true  idea 
that  God,  and  not  we,  is  responsible  for  the  world :  but  then  it  is  held 
inconsistently — put  with  the  other,  how  intolerable  is  even  its  right- 
ness  !  But  this  reveals,  again,  the  deep  links  which  unite  opposites  in 
true  perception  and  feeling,  and  leads  to  the  opposite  action  :  that  is  the 
very  basis  and  root  of  the  giving,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  take. 
And  this  shows  that  it  is  not  duty  will  make  us  act,  but  privilege. 

Surely,  in  this  perception  of  what  is  involved  in   'religious'  people 
making  themselves  comfortable,  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  that  anomaly, 
that  even  the  deepest  religion,  excellent  and  good  us  it  is,  brings  some- 
thing evil  with  it,  and  contrasts,  in  some  respects,  unfavorably  with  its 
absence ;  furnishing  the  ground  of  the  popular  feeling  against  it,  and 
the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  popular  writers.     It  cannot  but  be  there 
must  arise  a  habit  of  mind  bearing  unconsciously  the  leaven  of  this 
feeling :  and  so  what  an  elevation  arises  in  religion  from  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  redemption. 

In  respect  to  original  sin,  and  wickelness — that  '  being  a  self  is  evil, 
tho'  we  are  not  responsible — there  is  an  illustration  in  madness.  No  one 
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is  responsible  for  being  insane,  yet  it  leads  to  deeds  which  have  the  most 
evil  character,  even  to  the  murder  of  parents  and  children.     Is  there 
not,   clearly,   a  spiritual,  actual,  badness,  which  is  not  'moral,'  but 
deeper,  which  is  the  cause  of  moral  (i,  e.  individual)  evil  ?    May  we  not 
well  understand  how  a  true  living  Being  would  shrink  from  becoming  a 
self;  would  feel  it  morally  evil  ?     Might  it  not  be  morally  evil  to  such 
an  one,  tho'  not  to  us  ? 

May  this  throw  some  light  on  Adam's  transgression  ? — was  it  the  de- 
liberately becoming  a  self  ?  .Does  not  the  '  knowing  good  and  evil ' 
answer  to  this  ?  does  it  not  signify  '  self-being  ? 

Is  here  the  possibility  of  passing  from  innocence  to  sinfulness — the 
choosing  a  state  of  being  (choosing  death)  ?  And  from  this  '  self-being,' 
thus  chosen,  can  we  trace  the  relations  of  the  '  individual'  ? — not  sinful 
to  him  to  be  so,  but  he  necessarily  sinning. 

Conversing  with respecting  the  future  realization  of  personal 

relations,  and  the  part  played  by  them  now  in  man's  education,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  more  added  hereafter ;  which,   while  leaving 
them  the  same,  shall  yet  make  them  also  more  ?     This  seemed  to  bring 
our  thoughts  into  accord — that  the  relations  are  that  which  must  be  re- 
tained unchanged ;  and  that  in  order  for  this,  as  we  shall  be  more,  so 
t hat  also  must  be  more,  else  the  '  relations '  would  not  be  maintained  ; 
that  those  personal  objects  must  be  different,  as  being  more  fully  and 
adequately  apprehended  [which  involves  that  they  are  now  different 
from  our  apprehension  of  them].     But  may  we  not  think  thus  : — now 
the  personal  relations  are  more  than  the  universal,  and  are  '  designed  '  to 
be  so  :  any  attempt  to  alter  this  ends  in  utter  ruin.     But  may  it  not  be 
altered  hereafter — then,  may  not  the  universal  relations  be  most  ?    The 
endeavour  to  make  them  most  now,  therefore,  is  an  'anticipation.' 
But  we  may  feel  this  condition  of  ours,  by  which  the  pei'sonal  is  most 
to  us,  is  an  evil  and  inverse  state  ;  we  may  recognize  this,  accepting 
it  as  the  condition  of  our  present  state  ;  yet  not  accepting  it  as  the 
true  or  best  of  man — surely  this  is  the  fulfilling  all  demands.    Even 
as  we  now  consent  to  eat  and  drink,  yet  believe  in,  and  anticipate,  a 
better  state,  where  we  shall  no  more  be  subject  to  these  present  phy- 
sical necessities. 

Again  :  here,  the  '  universal '  is  matter  for  faith  ,  for  belief,  not  for 
practical  action.     So  the  gospel  satisfies :   giving  us  faith  in  respect  to 
that.     It  is  not  a  case  for  action ;  our  action  is  in  and  has  to  do  with 
the  personal.     This  seems  to  show  the  entire  relations  and  bearing  of 
.the  gospel.    It  settles  that  question  of  the  '  universal,'  showing  it  as  the 
domain  of  faith  :  so,  too,  how  practically  personal  it  is  ;  giving  those  re- 
lations their  perfect  scope. 

And  surely  then,  the  view  which  does  not  thus  fully  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  universal  (which  involves  a  belief  in  the  loss  of  some), 
must  fail  of  that  result ;  must  less  favor  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
sonal relations. 

And  so  one  sees  the  law  of  a  fact  in  experience :  how  the  theological 
views  which  imply  perfect  redemption  have  such  a  tendency  to  exalt 
and  make  much  of  the  personal. 

Again :  does  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospel  deals   with  the  uni- 
versal, give  us  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  (self-)  personal  hereafter  : 
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it  ceasing  to  be  the  personal,  and  the  true  personal  taking  Its  place,  and 
being  felt  as  the  personal  ?  Then  the  '  universal '  will  become  the  prac- 
tical region  for  us,  as  the  '  personal '  is,  and  must  ever  be  :  the  change 
will  lie  in  our  apprehension  of  'personality.'  Then,  too,  the  self-per- 
sonal being  no  more  the  truly  personal  to  us,  may  pass  into  a  non-prac- 
tical region,  like  that  of  the  'universal'  now ;  a  subordinate,  yet  more 
as  subordinate — even  as  the  universal  is  more  to  us  thro?,  and  by  virtue 
of,  the  '  individual '  relations :  it  is  they  which  give  it  all  its  value  and 
greatness.  And  as  the  universal  (as  we  see  in  the  gospel,  and  the  part 
the  '  faith '  respecting  it  has  to  bear)  is  to  us — tho'  not  the  practical 
sphere,  yet  of  immense  importance  and  power — so,  surely,  the  self- 
personal  sphere  will  be  hereafter. 

Observe,  here  :  is  not  the  self-personal  being  to  us  the' practical  a 

proof  that  it  is  not  the  actual  ?     Is  not  the  'practical,'  to  us,  ever 

the  not-actual,  or  true  ? 

And  in  all  this  is  there  not  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  the  phenom- 
enal is  the  strict  inverse  of  the  actual  ? 

Is  there  not  a  grandeur  in  the  way  the  '  actualist '  principles  work 
here — its  very  doctrines  (which  seem  most  opposed)  leading  to  the  af- 
firmation of  the  '  personal '  as  the  practical  ?  Such  a  virtue  is  there  in 
its  union  of  opposites — viz.  in  the  perception  that  the  practical  is  not 
the  true.  The  very  thought  that  this  self-personal  is  not  the  true,  in- 
volves that  it  should  be  the  practical :  that  is  a  condition  of  it. 

For  our  life  of  course  is,  and  must  be,  emphatically  personal,  and  in 

the  personal :  the  universal  becomes  the  '  practical '  to  us  hereafter  ? 

only  because  becoming  to  us  the  personal. 

Observe,  in  our  present  relation  to  the  universal,  how  far  it  is  from 
being  the  case  that  a  thing  is  nothing  to  us  because  it  is  not  the 
practical :  just  as  that,  tho'  not  the  practical  to  us  now,  is  of  infi- 
nite moment  and  importance,  so  may  not  the  self-personal  be  here- 
after, altho'  not  the  '  practical '  any  more  ? 

How  simple  is  the  thought,  if  the  change  that  shall  be  to  us  hereafter 
should  be  just  this :  that  the  universal  may  become  the  practical  to  us. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  how  exactly  '  faith '  is  what  is  wanted  for 
that  which  is  not  the  practical — the  universal.     Faith  is  the  appropri- 
ate thing  for  that ;  and  here  is  a  new  insight  into  the  Tightness  and 
reason  of  the  gospel,  and  its  doctrine  of  faith.     And  so  may  we  not  see 
how  faith  works  by  love :  love  even  to  the  self-personal — setting  that 
free,  and  intensifying  it  (if  only  by  the  rest  and  satisfaction  it  gives, 
in  respect  to  the  universal),  concentrating  our  energy  and  thought  on 
the  individual  ?     How  right  it  is,  that  in  respect  to  that  which  is  not 
the  practical  to  us — in  which  we  cannot  act — we  should  have  faith ; 
more  perfect  trust  in  God  :,  and,  in  respect  to  the  self-personal  and  indivi- 
dual— which  is  the  practical  to  us — work.    So  we  see  the  '  passive '  doc- 
trines united  with  their  opposite,  and  perfected. 

The  parallel,  here,  to  ordinary  practical  life  and  scientific  knowledge, 
is  interesting :  to  motion — ceasing,  practically  ;  not-ceasing,  scientific- 
ally :  the  individual  is  the  former,  the  universal  is  the  latter.  Then  is 
not  the  gospel  like  adding  science  to  our  knowledge  ? 

These  personal  things  and  relations — the  world,  as  we  do  and  must 
use  it — have  a  meaning  which  is  deeper  and  more  real  than  appears.  It 
is  as  in  dealing  with  appearances  (phantasmagoria,  &e.)  ;  so  this  seeing 


the  phenomenal  as  not  the  true  existence  is  the  perfecting  of  science. 
At  once  it  gives  a  better  control  over,  and  use  and  command  of,  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  superiority  to  it  (just  as  over  'appearances'  by  knowing 
them  as  such. 

Observe  how  'feelings,'  even  the  physical  sensations,  are,  in  a  degree, 
independent  of  'physical'  conditions;  how  under  certain  emotions,  any 
torment  may  be  unfelt.  Xow  might  eren  such  a  superiority  be  gained 
as  the  normal  state  ?  Is  that,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  an  exhibition  of 
the  spiritual  ?  See  how  the  individual  has,  in  such  conditions,  the  most 
perfect  advantage,  use,  and  dominion  of  his  body,  tho'  not  amenable  to 
its  pains.  May  some  such  condition  of  consciousness  be  in  heaven  ? 

Does  not  the  'actual'  view  give,  pre-eminently,  the  ground  for  activity, 
and  even  rest,  in  the  '  personal'  sphere  :  viz.,  as  showing  that  the  uni- 
versal is  in  it;  that  it  does  go  beyond,  even  to  the  depths  of  all  ?  But 
then,  is  it  not  '  faith  ' — faith  in  the  absolute  redemption — that  alone 
gives  us  the  possibility  of  thus  acting,  thoroughly,  in  the  personal  ?  for 
(among  other  things)  without  this,  the  personal  action  (in  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  pleasure-giving)  is  itself  poisoned  and  perverted,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Surely  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  redemp- 
tion, and  the  bearing  of  all  we  do  or  suffer  upon  it,  at  once  the  justifi- 
cation and  liberation  of  personal  affections  and  the  power  which  com- 
pels sacrifice :  not  so  much  the  command,  as  the  necessity. 

In  respect  to  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  punishment  necessary  for 
sin,  may  it  not  justly  be  thought  that  our  estimate  of  sin,   and  its  de- 
serts and  consequences,  may  well  differ  by  excess  from  the  truth  (or  di- 
vine estimate),  thro'  our  littleness  ?     It  ought,  perhaps,  to  extend  over 
all  our  field  of  vision — ought  to  seem  an  utter  and  eternal  wrong,  and 
truly  so,  so  far  as  ice  see — but  that  is  not  all.     God,  seeing  more,   per- 
haps sees  quite  differently.     Think  how  a  child  regards  (naturally  and 
rightly)  his  own  faults  and  their  consequences  ;  what  darkness  and  ruin 
they  seem  to  involve ;  and  truly,  so  far  as  he  sees,  because  he  does  not 
see  his  manhood — but  the  parent  and  master  do.     They  see  his  crimin- 
ality and  his  punishment  quite  differently.     Nay,  they  may   see  the 
worst  punishment  in  that  in  which  he  sees  only  pleasure  (expulsion, 
e.  g.) ;  that  a  severer  punishment  than  any  he  thinks  of  (and  one  he 
will  know  to  have  been  so,  by  and  bye)  may  be  inflicted  on  him,  and  he 
never  know  it  or  feel  it  to  be  a  punishment  at  all.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
man's  sins  now :  in  fuller  life  we  may  see  them  to  have  been  as  boys' 
faults — great  and  utter,  for  the  boy.     Is  there  not  a  black  cloud  in  our 
theology  which  needs  ta  be  thus  taken  away  ? 

And  in  respect  to  sin  being  only  phenomenal,  is  there  a  parallel  to 
what  we  have  seen  in  respect  to  the  '  action  '  and  the  '  being  '  in  the 
physical :  that  whereas  we  have  at  first  the  feeling  of  them  as  actual, 
yet  examination  shows  them  to  be  but  phenomenal  ?  So  sin,  while 
'real  to  us,'  may  be  fonnd.  by  examination,  not  to  be,  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  ? 

Respecting  prayer :  may  not  its  'efficacy'  rest  upon  the  truly  al- 
truistic nature  of  man — upon  the  connection  of  that  which  is  in  our 
experience  (mental,  emotional,  or  volitional)  with  that  which  is  beyond 
us,  as  individuals  ?  May  not  this  be  its  basis ;  and  the  doctrines  re- 
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specting  it  in  scripture  be  founded  on  that  ?     So  God  enjoins  prayer, 
promises  answers  to  it,  and  rightly  ;  these  being  the  true  relations  of 
man,  and  there  being  that  connection  of  our  moral  experience  with  the 
universe  ?     It  is  an  adapted  instrument. 

May  we  think  of  this  in  connection  with  some  believed  '  answers 
to  prayer  '  ?  Does  it  not  bring  another  department  of  God's  special 
action  under  necessity ;  i.  e.,  show  it  truly  Divine  ? — a  department, 
which,  seeming  not  capable  of  this,  was  necessarily  denied  altogether 
by  some.  • 

Thus,  one  would  see  perfectly  how  the  idea  of  prayer  must  have  been 
denied — i.  e.,  thought  subjective  merely,  &c. ;  how,  in  fact,  our  holding 
it  is  as  an  '  anticipation,'  and  examination  brings  resistance  to  it. 

Again :  if  we  think  thus,  then  what  a  light  is  thrown  on  that  un- 
seen connection — that  is  '  God  answering  prayer.'  So,  too,  not  only 
God  answers,  but  He  is  the  author  of,  prayer.  Surely  we  may  say,  on 
the  general  principles,  that  prayer,  being  denied  as  it  is,  demands  some 
further  knowledge,  or  correction  of  our  thought :  that  it  is  but  '  anti- 
cipation '  yet. 

Surely  the  recognizing  man's  deadness  (and  therewith  his  destiny)  is 
a  great  fulfilling  of  conditions  ;   enabling  us  rightly  to  hold  opinions 
which  are  necessary  and  right :  the  deep  feeling  of  moral  and  spiritual 
evil;  the  purest  pity,  regard,  and  hope  for  man.     We  can  receive  this 
fully,  and  yet  retain  the  profoundest  feeling  of  his  spiritual  evils.     And 
this  is  what  we  want :  that  kind  of  view  will  not  do  which  suppresses 
these  feelings ;  they  assert  themselves  against  it. 

May  these  not  be  two  interpretations,  as  it  were,  or  '  theories  '—each 

a  suppression  of  the  other — true,  and  united  in  the  interpretation  ? 

Are  not  the  solemn  '  calvinistic '  feeling,  and  the  hopeful  human  one, 

both  anticipations ;  each  needing  something  more  to  be  known  ? 
This  is  what  we  want :  some  knowledge  which  shall  enable  us  to  have 
all  that  view  and  feeling,  and  yet  the  full  spiritual  depth.     The  two 
are  united  here. 

Does  not  God  use  sin  as  He  uses  suffering  ?  and  may  He  not  use  it, 
also,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  'self  to  which  it  also  appertains  ? 
We  see  He  can  use  suffering — the  self  may  suffer :  now  so  it  is  also  He 
may  use  sin.     Sin,  in  the  self's  doing,  mars  no  more  than  suffering  in 
the  self  s  feeling. 

What  a  trap  drinking  is,  again  ;  coming  like  an  angel  to  the  weak  and 
unhappy.  It  cannot  have  been  meant  that  man  should  not  go  wrong. 

See  how  much,  not  only  of  the  reward,  but  of  the  goodness,  of  the 

good,  is  based  upon  the  badness  of  the  bad. 

God  does  use  moral  evil,  as  well  as  physical ;  and  here  is  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  case :  our  feeling  that  this  must  not  be  is  true  of  man  in 
the  normal  state.     If  this  were  man's  life — the  true  actual  man — it 
might  not  be ;  but  in  the  phenomenal  it  may.     That  is  an  instinct  true 
to  the  actual,  applied  to  the  phenomenal.     Surely  here  is   a  guide  to 
many  other  cases. 

The  view  that  the  difficulty  respecting  practical  '  mysteries '  prises 
from  looking  at  the  matter  on  the  side  of  the  divine,  which  is  not  within 
our  grasp,*  is  good  ;  but  there  is  more  to  be  said.  May  not  our  idea  of 

*  Sermon  by  Dr.  Temple. 
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this  attempt  landing  us  in  unescapable  difficulties,  itself  arise  from  a' 
mistaken  notion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  seek  for  and  expect,  and  find 
find  satisfactory  in  it  ?  Let  it  be  granted  thnt  this  way  ot  looking  at 
things  gives  us  opposites  (which,  under  the  name  of  '  contradictories,' 
is  the  difficulty,  of  the  case),  still,  are  not  such  opposites  what  we  ou^/it 
to  get — what  we  want  to  use  ?  A  better  understanding  of  how  to  use 
our  intellects  might  perhaps  give  us  this  domain  within  our  use. 

Surely  here  is,  one  reason  (and  a  deep  and  considerable  one)  of  the 
difficulty  about  the  atonement  [the  repulsiveness  of  one  view,  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  which  would  supplant  it]  :  viz.,  our  false  thought  about 
suffering — our  thinking  enjoying  pleasure  to  be  the  good ;  and  so  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  find  reasons  for  Christ  taking  the  opposite.  It 
is  the  premiss  wants  correcting^  Surely  the  radical  perversion  is  here  ; 
and  so  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  necessary  as  the  revelation  of  God. 

And  here  see  how  beautiful  it  is  that  we  have  this  '  revelation  of 
God  ':  this  it  is  can  cofirm  our  else  vague  and  uncertain  thought.      We 
must  arrive,  if  we  truly  think  and  feel,  at  the  conviction  that  the  self- 
good  is  not  good  ;  that  in  the  life  of  suffering,  to  such  as  we,  is  the  good. 
And  how  else  could  we  be  sure,  how  could  it  become  a  settled   convic- 
tion with  us,  in  which  we  might  rest,  and  on  which  we  might  act  ? 
But  if  God  reveal  Himself,  He  will  show  us  what  He  does  and  chooses; 
and,  seeing  this,  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  seek  for  (or  to  repudiate) 
artificial  reasons  for  God  taking  the  painful  life.     From  a  false  feeling, 
inducing  a  false  thought,  there  has  been  a  necessity  to  ask  a  question 
which  could  not  be  answered  on  that  basis :  either  the  heart  or  the  in- 
tellect refuse  it. 

Surely  the  question  of  religion  is  '  how  shall  God  be  just  with  man?' 
as  well  as  '  how  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?'     And  is  it  not  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  (Job)  deals  with  the  former 
question,  not  the  latter  ?  it  opens  the  problem  of  the  rightness  of  God's 
ways,  is  wholly  occupied  with  it ;  and  herein  it  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  whole.     And  then  see  in  Eevelation  the  same  problem   again — 
God's  dealings  with  man:   surely  the  justification  of  them.     And  note 
the  progression  :  in  Job  it  is  taken  up  in  its  individual  relation  ;  in  Re- 
velation, in  reference  to  the  tcorld. 

And  thus  arises  a  new  meaning  and  value  in  the  '  evangelical '  posi- 
tions: they  are  right,  only  see  them  rightly.  This  seeing  God  just  with 
man  is  the  first  thing ;  necessary  before  true  piety  and  goodness  can  be 
established  in  the  heart.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  be  'reconciled'  to 
God.  He  must  be  seen  in  Christ ;  His  ways  to  man  be  justified ;  then 
we  can  love  Him. 

May  Buddhism  and  Mahometism  be  two  correlatives :  the  intensity 
of  the  individuality  in  the  one,  with  its  seeming  absence  in  the  other  ? 
Do  these  also  furnish  a  guidance  towards  the  union  ? 

Is  it  not  in,  and  connected  with,  the  individual,  that  all  the  sin  and 
evil  is  ?  and  is  not  the  problem  this  :  to  see  the  evil  destroyed,  with 
the  perfecting  of  all  that  is  good  ?  [Is  the  evil  only  individual,  or 
must  it  not  be  deeper,  to  be  there  ?] 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  influx,  too,  surely  may  be  seen  in  a 
new  light  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  satun  being  the  '  self,'  and 
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the  self  in  us  being  satan  in  us.  So  that,  when  we  do  evil,  it  is  satan 
working  in  us — what  our  '  self '  does,  that  satan  does  :  even  as  all  our 
truly  good  is  done  by  God.  These  thoughts  are  the  very  idea  of  'in- 
flux,' and  so  should  they  not  be  accepted  as  one  ?  May  not  even  Swe- 
denborg's  doctrine  of  free-will  from  the  balance  of  influx  be  capable  of 
a  satisfactory  presentation  ?  Might  not  that  really  answer  to  its  being 
by  an  absence  of  necessity  from  want  of  that  '  influx '  from  God,  which 
makes  the  privilege  of  the  perfect  state  ?  That  '  balanced  influx ' 
might  be,  truly,  simply  absence  of  the  (right  and  necessary)  Divine; 
which  would  be,  precisely,  the  absence  of  (spiritual)  being. 

This  occurred  to  me  respecting  the  Sabbath :  how  its  observance  is  a 
precept  having  an  apparently  Divine  reference ;  being  based  on  the  fact 
of  God  having  '  rested,'  and  seems  against  earthly  work :  looks  like  a 
command  not  to  do,  in  respect  to  earth,  on  grounds  quite  super-sensuous 
— in  short,  it  seems  a  putting  the  divine  against  the  earthly.     Yet  it  is 
the  best  for  earth,  and  has  been  proved  so.     This  is  very  significant : 
we  feel  there  must  be  some  true  actual  relation  involved  in  that  keep- 
ing the  sabbath ;  as  if  it  were  more  than  we  can  see,  and  therefore 
should  be  reverentially  done.     And  besides,  it  seems  like  the  revelation 
of  a  great  law  :  that  the  seemingly  against  earth  for  the  Divine,  is  truly 
ever  the  best  for  earth  also. 

Is  not  the  '  design  '  doctrine  of  *  natural  theology'  merely  the  picking 
out  all  that  is  convenient,  and  refusing  to  see  the  other  ?  and  is  not  this 
simply  a  case  of  an  instinct,  true  to  the  actual,  perverted  to  the  pheno- 
menal ?  Thus,  it  is  true  the  world  is  perfect  for  its  true  ends,  and  they 
are  perfectly  good — this  is  what  man  feels,  and  rightly ;  but  then  he 
tries  to  make  it  out  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal. 

In  like  manner  is  the  unscientific  continually  coming  up — the  idea  of 
direct  intervention,  &c. :  that  is  applying  to  the  phenomenal  what  is 
true  of  the  actual.  And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  actual,  is  true 
universally  and  absolutely ;  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal,  it  has  to 
be  limited,  and  partial. 

So,  surely,  we  may  know  this  case  always,  as  soon  as  we  see  it : 
an  instinct,  falsely  applied  to  the  phenomenal,  is  almost  universal 
throughout  human  thought.  Has  it  not  made,  indeed,  the  great 
struggle  and  difficulty  of  the  human  mind  ?  Is  it  not,  more  than 
all  else,  the  secret  of  the  '  idols '  ? 

And  in  this  very  fact,  then,  of  man's  proneness  to  error,  have  we  not  a 
proof  of  that  which  some  extreme  peeple  deny  that  we  can  find  out — 
viz.,  that  the  actual  does  differ  from  the  phenomenal  ?  not  to  say  a 
guide  to  how  it  differs. 

And  is  it  not  a  simple  matter  of  necessity  that  the  instincts  should 
conform  to  the  actual  ?  If  we  reflect,  we  see  that  there  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  conform  to :  to  be  conformed  to  the  phenomenal  were 
an  absurdity.  So  this  is  something  more  shown  necessary ;  and, 
indeed,  a  great  practical  guide. 

So,  again,  the  erring  and  devious  course  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions  and  corrections,  are  also  seen  necessary.  In 
fine :  to  see  a  thing  necessary  is  simplifying — a  making  less.  Where 
there  is  (logical)  necessity,  is  there  not,  really,  identity  ?  i.  e.,  seeing  a 
thing  necessary  is  truly  reducing  two  things  to  one  ?  So  the  law  of 
parcimony  compels  our  thought  here. 

BB 
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In  reading  the  history  of  the  old  monks,  what  a  conviction   arises 
that  that  essential  life  is  to  come  again :  how  near  it  brings  them,  and 
how  living  it  makes  them.     It  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  value 
of  studying  that  old  past,  to  believe  in  an  actualistic  sociology.     And 
indeed,  altogether,  does  not  this  view — this  belief  in  respect  to  the 
world — give  us  back,  as  a  new  possession,  all  that  old  Christian  history  ? 
Does  it  not  give  this  instinct  and  feeling  of  oneness  perfectly  :  the  same 
feeling  as  that  which  is  so  great  an  attraction  to  those  who  go  over  to 
the  Catholic  communion — the  feeling  of  restored  interest  in,   and  one- 
ness with,  all  the  former  life  of  the  Christian  centuries  ?     Is  not  this  a 
point  of  advantage  ;  one  that  should  give  it  power  ?     Nay,   is    it   not 
even  a  more  perfect  union  than  that  which  Romanism  offers — perfect  in 
spirit,  rather  than  in  form  ? 

It  is  beautiful  to  observe,  in  respect  to  our  two-fold  relation  to  God 
— as  the  infinite  and  present  Cause  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  a  '  self- 
person,'  in  Christ,  on  the  other — that  in  Christ,  God,  as  it  were,  with- 
draws from  us,  in  order  that  we  may  see  Him.     He  is  too  near,  too 
close.     'As  we* cannot  see  the  shape  of  a  cloud  while  we  are  in  it,  but 
need  to  see  it  at  a  distance,'  so  we,  being  what  we  are,  a  separation,  a 
withdrawing,  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  see  God  as   He  is. 
And,  in  a  like  manner,  in  Christ  God  is  personal  to  us ;  but  it  is  truly 
by  a  laying  aside,  a  putting  off,  of  Divinity ;  that  is,  of  personality. 
As  He  is  brought  near,  to  our  feeling,  by  separation,  so  He  is  made  per- 
sonal, to  our  feeling,  by  a  putting  aside  of  the  perfectness  of  personality. 
Is  there  not  here  a  sign  and  result  of  our  inversion  ?  and  so  what  we 
may  look  forward  to  is  to  have  feelings  made  true ;  to  be  conscious  of 
God,  altho'  close  to  us  and  around  us ;  not  needing  Him  separated  and 
icmoved. 

Here  is  a  thought  which  connects  itself  with  the  geologic  history  of 
the  animal  races :  their  violent  deaths — the  sacrifice  of  all  life,  from 
the  first.     This  has  been  represented  as  necessary  on  account  of,  and  de- 
signed in  adaptation  to,  man's  future  sin.     Suppose  this ;  then  do  we 
not  see  these  races  sacrificed  for  man — the  true  law  of  Being  appearing 
also  here  ? 

[Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Supernatural'] :— would  it  not  have  been 
well  if  only  he  had  recognized  the  phenomenalness  of  what  he  calls 
'  Nature '  ?     And  do  we  not  truly  want  here  a  harmonizing  of  words 
with  thought :  and  instead  of  '  nature  and  super-natural,'  apply  the 
term  '  Nature '  to  the  actual ;  and  say  '  nature,  and  the  t'«yra-natural '  ? 
Then  how  simple,  how  perfect  in  harmony,  it  were,  to  speak  of  our 
'  practical '  as  the  infra-natural.     Those  apparently  exceptional  cases, 
called  now  '  supernatural,'  might  then  be  simply  instances  of  man's  con- 
scious experience  truly  reaching  to  Nature. 

How  right  the  feeling  which  rejects  the  'supernatural'  has  been — 
the  rejection  of  anything  above  that  which  is.     And,  by  the  bye,  how 
utterly  in  vain  must  be  the  strife  against  the  so-called  '  supernatural ' 
on  the  part  of  those  who  affirm  (or  allow)  the  mere  phenomenalness  of 
the  physical.     They  have  fulfilled  the  very  condition  for  it :  what  a 
hiding  of  their  heads  to  fancy  they  can  stay  it  by  the  doctrine  that  we 
can  only  know  phenomena  ! 

What  we  want  for  harmony  and  order  here,  in  respect  to  the  super- 
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natural,  is  to  have  a  different  thought  of  that  which  we  (at  first)  call 
4  Nature.'     So  the  positivist  affirms,  in  the  strongest  way,  that  which 
answers  to  the  so-called  '  supernatural.'     It  is,  at  any  rate ;  nay,  '  it  is ' 
in  relation  with  us  :  whether  we  can  know  about  it  or  not  is  the  point ; 
and  one  certainly  not  to  be  a  priori  settled. 

As  to  the  '  faculties,'  has  the  positivist  taken  into  account  the  moral 
ones  ?  has  he  looked  to  see  if  they  be  not  calculated  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiences  of  the  others,  on  which  he  dwells  so  much  ? 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther :  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  man  has  expe- 
rienced has  been  from  that  one  '  supernatural.'    Now  has  it  not  assisted 
man  in  more  ways  than  one  ?     It  need  not  be  affirmed  that  the  other 
way  (called  supernatural)  is  not,  also,  phenomenal. 

In  respect  to  what  hell  is  :  how  clearly  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  being 
subject  to  this  delirium  in  which  we  feel  such  things  to  be — things  that 
are  not  right ;  things  that  are  so  sad ;  subject  to  this  condition,  in  which 
we  try  to  do  things  that  are  not  good  ;  acting,  in  our  madness,  as  if  these 
miserable  spectra  were  actualities :  subject  to  such  a  state,  in  fine,  in 
which  we  can  feel  it  right  to  provide,  for  our  own  comfort,  all  good 
and  delightful  things,  while  our  fellows  pine  in  wretchedness.    Surely, 
our  state  is  well  called  '  damnation.'     And  then,  if  this  be  damnation, 
the  salvation  must  be  from  this.    Have  we  not  here  the  key  to  heaven  ? 
— by  the  death,  which  we  know,  we  know  also  what  the  life  must  be. 

We  may  go  farther,  in  respect  to  this  work  of  the  recent  ages  in  de- 
veloping the  moral  faculties  :  we  see  how  great  a  rise  and  what  a  higher 
tone  they  assume,  from  what  a  repression  and  tension  they  are  relieved, 
as  it  were,  with  the  recognition  of  the  non-actuality  of  the  phenomenal, 
and  of  its  rightful  position  in  respect  to  the  intellect — or  at  least  with 
the  practical  assumption  of  this  place.  Now  was  there  not  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  freedom  and  higher  development  obtained  by  the  in- 
tellect, on  the  assumption  of  its  proper  position  in  respect  to  sense  ? 

And  again  :  how  low,  in  many  points,  the  practical  morals  have  been, 
during  this  recent  time  ;  how  low,  even  comparatively.     Was  it  not  so 
in  respect  to  the  practical  use  of  the  intellect  ?     Do  we  not  designate 
as  '  the  dark  ages '  the  very  period  when  the  intellect  was  being  trained 
ior  its  rulership  ?     Will  not  our  recent  period  be  termed,  in  history, 
morally  '  the  dark  ages ' — the  '  un-moral  age '?    These  ages,  to  the  moral 
development  of  man,  are  as  the  dark  ages  to  his  scientific  development. 
See  how  perfect  the  parallel  is,  in  this :  that  as  the  intellect  was  de- 
generated (practically)  then,  from  its  standard  in  the  classic  ages 
(tho'  with  eminent  exceptions)  ;  so  our  morals  have  largely  lost  the 
classic  and  early  Christian  excellence  alike :  there  is  no  denying  it — 
it  is  too  deeply  lamentable. 

Surely  this  is  like  the  organic  development ;  in  which  '  organiza- 
tion '  recedes,  '  instinct '  is  lost,  the  lower  perfection  given  up — for 
the  advance  to  a  higher. 

The  practical  intellectuality  of  those  times,  which  developed  intellect, 
was  low,  as  the  practical  morality  in  ours ;  and  is  not  this  like  anticip- 
ation, and  suppression,  for  interpretation  ?  Ours  is  a  case  of  moral  sup- 
pression, to  be  restored,  perfected  ?  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  all  this 
history  thus  necessary,  and  an  exemplification  of  law  ;  and  to  find,  in 
the  very  moral  depression  of  our  age,  a  prophecy  and  a  demonstration 
of  glorious  revival  ? 
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Also,  may  we  not  see  in  the  classic  ages,  in  respect  to  intellect,  a  par- 
allel to  what  the  first  gospel  ages  are  to  the  moral  nature  ?     See  how 
the  intellect  strove  to  get  free,  and  to  rise  in  those  old  days,  yet  could 
not  till  it  attained  its  due  position  in  respect  to  sense ;  and  that  was 
treated  as  dealing  only  with  appearances,  and  having  for  its  nature  to 
deceive.     So  has  not  the  moral  nature,  in  our  days,  striven  to  rise  and 
free  itself;  yet  can  it  do  so,  until  plac  d  in  its  right  position  to  intel- 
lect, and  that  recognized  as  dealing  only  with  phenomena  ?     Yet  both 
alike — intellect  of   old,    moral    faculty    of   late — gaining    the    needed 
strength,  vigour,  and  confidence,  by  these  very  struggles. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  parallelism  :  it  is  long  since  it  has  been 
affirmed  (and  with  universal  consent,  indeed)  that  intellect  deals  with 
phenomena ;  the  basis  of  the  right  position  of  the  moral  faculty  is  laid, 
but  not  yet  applied.     Now  was  it  not  so  in  respect  to  intellect  ?  was  it 
not  long  affirmed  (and  allowed)  that  sense  dealt  with  appearance,  before 
the  practical  application  was  made  in  its  subjection  to  the  intellect  ? 
By  the  bye,  here  is  a  point  in  which  Mansel  fails :  representing  our 
moral  faculties  as  dealing  with  that  which  is  phenomenal,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  intellect.     One  feels  it  is  not  so ;  any  more  than  in- 
tellect deals  with  appearances  in  the  same  way  as  sense  :  it  deals  with 
something  deeper  and  truer  than  that,  altho'  but  phenomenal. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  the  culture  of  that  part  of  he  moral  faculty  which 
is  concerned  with  the  emotional  part  of  us,  is  that  which  is  so  specially 
anti-logical ;  and  that  which  cultivates  conscience  rather  patronizes,  and 
subjects  itself  to,  logic  ?     Now  is  there  not  a  parallel  in  the  middle 
ages :  in  respect  to  intellect,  was  the  culture  of  one  part  of  it  opposed 
to,  the  other  more  connected  with,   the  use  of  sense  ?     See :  the  con- 
science, that  has  borne  the  stupendous  weight  of  what  we  call  '  eternal 
punishment,'  has  surely  proved  itself  strong  enough  for  anything,     it 
can  certainly  rule  intellect ;  and  make  most  assured  the  phenomenalness 
of  our  (practical)  consciousness.     Was  it  not  so  with  the  intellect  be- 
fore ?     Did  not  the  enormous  theories  it  sustained  (against  itself,  even, 
in  some  respects,  as  our  '  eternal  punishment '  is  against  the  heart )  de- 
monstrate its  fitness  and  power  to  rule  sense  ?     Here  is  ivhy  such  doc- 
trines have  been  established :  they  were  wanted  for  discipline  and  train- 
ing ;  they  are  like  the  extremes  of  exertion  imposed  upon  the  trained 
athlete ;  he  is  not  wanted  to  do  that,  but  that  is  done  to  fit  him  for 
other  work — easier,  most  likely. 

Intellect,  once  applied  rightly  in  science,  found  its  work  quite  easy ; 
it  had  done  much  more.     So,  apply  the  moral  faculty  aright,  and  its 
work  will  be  found  easy — it  has  done  much  more,     fray,  is  there  not 
here  a  guide  to  the  right  training  of  man,  of  a  child — of  all  faculties  ?  is 
it  not  the  right  way ;  the  one  God  has  used  ?     Do  we  not  find  it  so  in 
our  own  work  ? — that  practically,  in  tue  trying  to  learn  to  do  a  thing, 
the  faculty  is  misdirected,  and  does  more  than  it  really  has  to  do ;  but 
that  is  the  discipline  wanted,  and  then  the  proper  work  is  easy.     And 
so  that  artificial,  self-made  difficulty,  that  one  cannot  avoid,  is  seen  to 
be  right. 

This  is  just  the  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius :  Talent  dees  things 
unnecessarily  difficult ;  thus  it  is  Genius  goes  so  much  farther,  nnu- 
ing  the  previous  so  much  easier.  And  is  this  greater  effort  than  ne- 
cessary ever  a  using  a  faculty  against  what  it  should  not  oppose^  and 
subjecting  it  to  what  it  should  rule  ? 
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So  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  doctrine  of  '  everlasting  misery,'  with- 
out altering  the  basis  of  our  thought,  are  trying  for  what  ought  not  to 
be :  the  conscience  must  not  be  relieved  in  that  way. 

In  former  ages  there  was  the  same  view  of  the  destiny  of  the  world 
that  there  is  now,  but  then  there  was  action  accordingly — crusades, 
monasteries,  martyrdoms,  utter  devotions :  this  made  all  the  difference. 
Nay,  there  was  the  burning  of  heretics,  which  was  a  Tightness :  it  was 
impossible  a  good  man  should  burn  a  heretic  without  consuming  him- 
self also. 

Is  there  a  light  in  this  on  Christ's  rebuke,  '  your  fathers  killed  the 

prophets,  and  ye  build  their  sepuchres '  ? 

But  it  is  curious  now  to  see  how  the  false  thought  has  lost  its  power 
(the  power  it  ought  to  have)  ;  and  the  really  devoted  life  is  to  come  from 
giving  up  that  which  should  so  produce  it ;  from  believing  the  contrary 
—the  positive  denial. 

This,  as  the  age  for  developing  the  moral  faculties  for  their  true  use 
and  purpose,  gives  place  and  meaning  to  the  literature  of  the  emoti<  ns, 
the  'poems  of  the  affections,'  &c.,  which  are  so  marked:  it  embraces 
these.     Not  that  they  are  the  right ;  but  they  are  right  mean&.     And 
has  not  also  the  modern  '  sentiment '  its  place  ?     Would  it  not  be  be;  u  - 
tiful  to  trace  all  the  characteristics   of  the  time  to  their  source  and 
meaning,  thus  ? — surely,  all  must  have  such  relations. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  position  thus  affirmed  respecting  con- 
science, and  the  character  of  intellect  as  presenting  the  phenomenal, 
answer  to  the  position  respecting  '  private  judgment'  which  assigns  it 
to  the  moral  faculty  and  not  to  the  intellect. 

That  the  age  is  unmoral,  surely  is  a  proposition  to  be  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  best,  the  most  religious ;  not  of  the  bad  part :  even  as  the 
ages  are  called  '  dark,'  from  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual ;  not  of  the  mass.     And  again  :  see  how  even  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotions  perverts — these  family  ties  and  regards,  &c.     Surely  this 
has  its  parallel  in  respect  to  the  intellect :  were  not  men  kept  from 
using  that  aright  by  the  very  cultivation  of  it — by  the  scope  and  faci- 
lities it  found  ?      And  then  is  there  not  a  parallel  in  the  back-looking, 
authority-recognizing  character,  of  intellect,  then,  and  of  our  moral 
ideas  now  ?     The  classic  development  of  intellect  was  a  divine  revel- 
ation, yet  it  was  not  rightly  used  thus.     Is  it  not  so,  in  its  place  and 
measure,   with  our  use  of  '  conscience,'  relatively  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?     It  is  not  that  we  are  not  to  be  thus  guided ;  but  that  such  a 
relation  is  not,  nay,  renders  even  impossible,  the  true  use  of  that  very 
revelation  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  perfect  subordination  of  history  to  law—  to  ante- 
cedent and  consequent — see  what  it  suggests  :  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  that  historical  presentation  is  phenomenal,  and  so  has  this   cause- 
and-effect  character,  M  hich  belongs  necessarily  to  phenomena ;  or,  con- 
sidering how  there  is  the  arbitrariness  in  respect  to  the  individual,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  necessity  in  the  historical,  should  we  not  think 
that  the  latter  does  really  take  us  down  to  the  actual  ?  that  it  is  the 
'  actual  necessity '  we  are  there  perceiving  :  that  there  we  are  in  per- 
ception of  man — of  the  man-nature- — and  witness  his  existence  under 
necessity  ? 
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In  reference  to  the  '  individual  arbitrariness,'  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  mere  non-perception  (partial  consciousness)  would  give  it  as  an  ap- 
pearance (i.e.,  as  the  phenomenon)  ;  that  is  the  fact  coming  into  our 
consciousness  only  intermittently,  as  it  were :  the  forces  appearing  as 
entities,  and  beginning  to  act,  thro'  our  not  perceiving,  or  intellectually 
tracing,  their  whole  couse,  is  an  illustration.     Then,  observe,  there 
•would  not  be  any  '  arbitrariness,'  but  simply  the  feeling  or  consciousness 
of  it.  And  surely  it  were  not  impossible  to  see  human  n on- arbitrariness 
'  restored,'  too,  by  carrying  our  thought  along  what  is  beyond  percep- 
tion (or  consciousness) ;  to  trace,  as  existing,  where  consciousness  loses 
sight. 

And  then,  in  respect  to  guilt :  how  perfectly  conscience  is  satisfied, 
after  all ;  altho'  we  do  not  punish,  there  is  the  wrong-doing  from  the 
marred  being :  true,  we  expect  sorrow  and  repentance ;  but  that  is  be- 
cause such  sorrow  is,  constitues,  an  essential  element  in  the  rising,  the 
perfecting.  We  want  that,  not  for  remorse  or  justice'  sake,  but  as  the 
very  fact  of  being  better.  Now  why  is  it  so  ?  why  has  the  being  better 
this  element  of  grief  and  self-condemnation  ? 

The  doctrine  of  '  anticipation '  shows  the  Tightness  in  those  who  affirm 
this  state  of  man — this  life — to  be  right ;  who  crush,  thus,  the  consci- 
ence.    They  only  affirm  a  true,  without  fulfilling  its  conditions.     In 
order  to  hold  that  the  fact  is  according  to  conscience,  they  emasculate 
the  conscience  itself;  instead  of  investigating,  to  find  the  unknown 
facts,  which  would  truly  fulfil  its  demands.  This  is  like  ignoring  the  de- 
mands of  the  intellect ;  mitigating  the  logic,  in  order  to  hold  some  un- 
reasonable thing  rational.     It  is  clear  how  all  this  arises ;  and  there  is 
surely  a  law  in  it :  this  affirming  things  to  be  according  to  conscience 
when  they  are  not ;  putting  conscience  in  the  position  of  judge,  but 
making  it  abrogate  its  functions  and  qualities :  this  has  an  universal 
place. 

Surely  there  was  a  parallel  to  this,  in  particular,  among  the  ancients : 
affirming  the  absurd  to  be  rational.     "Was  it  not,  e.  g.,  among  the  so- 
phist's positions  :  '  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  '  ? 
So  Pope's  maxim  has  a  grand  significance — 'whatever  is,  is  right'  : 
true ;  but  what,  then,  is  ?  what  is  the  test  of  '  being '  ?     But,  in  the 

meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  this  means ;  like affirming 

sin  all  right,  and  man's  development.  This  occurs  because  conscience 
is  destined  to  rule ;  it  is  the  imperfect  result  of  that.  So  this  also  is 
embraced. 

A  great  error  is  that  of  thinking  the  laws  of  logic  (of  right  and  rea- 
son) alone,  however  satisfactorily  executed,  lead  to  tnith :  see  to  what 
evils  it  leads  in  theology.     So  how  great  a  boon  is  the  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  necessity  there  is  for  other  processes  also ;  for  sequences, 
and  conditions,  wholly  apart :  what  freedom  and  deliverance  are  in  this. 
And  again :  the  very  fact  of  persons  seeking,  with  sincerest  effort  and 
prayer,  for  truth  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  the  results  not  agreeing,  nor  by 
any  means  having  warranty  of  truth :  surely  this  proves  that  that  to 
which  the  promise  refers  is  not  thought — not  intellectual.     They  are 
'guided  into  truth,'  but  not  intellectual  truth.     What  does  it  prove ? — 
•what,  but  that  that  is  phenomenal  ? 
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In  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  makes  forgiveness  (deliverance  froni 
punishment)  the  primary  thing,  and  the  basis  of  holiness :  it  is  true,  if 
rightly  seen.     The  deliverance  from  fear  must  precede  love  ;  i.  e.,  holi- 
ness. That  fear  and  mistrust  of  God  are  the  cause  of  our  evil,  and  that 
from  which  He  must  first  save  us ;  but,  for  this  deliverance,  we  need  to 
know  God ;  to  see  Him  revealed ;  and  we  need  to  believe,  not  '  submit.' 
So  this  doctrine,  seeming  so  repulsive,  as  if  putting  happiness,  selfish- 
ness, as  the  basis,  is  included  too,  and  seen  aright :  first  it  is  necessary 
to  see  God  will  not  injure  us — to  have  our  conscience  set  at  peace ;  and 
this  is  done  by  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  bearer  for  us.     For  this 
theological  point  should  be  noted :  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ab- 
solute redemption  to  the  conscience,  and  the  evangelical  system,  all 
the  '  forensic '  relations  are  equally  fulfilled.    The  substitution  of  Christ 
— His  submission  to  the  law,  and  bearing  of  its  penalty — can  be  none 
the  less  real,  perfect,  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  because  it  is  universal, 
and  involved  in  the  very  nature  and  being  of  God.     How  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  feeling  to  think  this  more  to  be  less !     And 
surely,  in  this  thought,  we  have  a  light  on  God's  action :  how  it  is  the 
personal — the  free ;  yet  is  necessary,  yet  is  His  Being  too. 

How  striking  it  is  that  the  idea  (the  feeling)  of  duty  must  be  elimin- 
inated  from  everything  before  it  can  be  rightly  done ;  even  from  sacri- 
fice of  comfort,  e.  g.     As  movement  is  from  equilibrium  by  a  negation, 
so  is  duty,  from  love.     That  addition  is  wanted ;  then  there  is  rest — 
rest  and  motion  combined.     And  here  is  an  illustration  respecting  our 
individuality :  the  self  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  as  duty  is  by  love. 
All  is  there,  yet  it  is  not  felt ;  there  is  that  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  taking  away. 

This  view,  of  there  appearing  existences — positive  things — to  us,  by  a 
negation,  is  beautifully  applicable :  thus  Being  is  made  conscious  to  us ; 
viz.,  by  self:  and  thus  it  is  not  total  negation,  here,  but  partial,  as  it 
were.     There  is  the  Being,  but  a  '  minus '  is  with  it.     Or,  instead  of 
saying  ' '  Being '  is  made  conscious  to  us  by  negation,'  should  we  not  say 
'  the  negation  in  us  gives  us  this  mode  of  feeling  and  perceiving,  whereby 
the  positive  thing  is  exhibited  to  us  only  by  a  negative  '  ? 

A  thought  arises  here : — does  sin  thus  come  to  appear  to  us  as  a  pos- 
itive, as  something  more,  truly  by  a  negation  ?  Can  it  be,  that  instead 
of  being  more,  it  shows  a  less ;  and  that,  exhibiting  to  us  what  is,  it  is 
itself  thro'  an  absence  of  that  ?  Ajid  thus,  would  it  not  be  more  evi- 
dent how  sinning  is  a  step  in  the  redemption  of  man  ?  showing  us  the 
evil,  can  it  yet  only  be  by  a  taking  away  of  evil  ? 

TOT  free-will  the  idea  answers  perfectly:  more  would  make  that  not 
to  be.  It  is  seen,  surely,  to  arise  from  taking  away,  by  those  who  do 
truly  see :  even  as  '  movement '  from  equilibrium. 

I  am  told says  he  believes  in  a  God,  bnt  he  thinks  He  is 

crazy.     Is  there  not  deep  truthfulness  here  ?  is  it  not  a  legitimate  result 
of  treating  the  phenomenal  as  the  fact ;  and  does  it  not  show  a  true 
progress  ?     Nay,  may  we  not  say,  justly,  of  that  God,  '  if  He  be  not 
crazy,  He  ought  to  be '  :> 

— • •  looks  for  help  only  from  man — from  his  progress  and  powers. 

Now  this,  in  one  sense,  is  most  right :  help  is  to  come  thro'  mau — '  by 
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man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead.'  But  then,  what  is  this, 
and  what  is  '  man '  ?  Is  not  this  God,  and  by  '  inspiration '  ?  We  do 
not  see  man  rightly  ;  Christ  reveals  man.  But  what  wonder  if  we  per- 
ceive all  else  untruly,  phenomenally,  that  we  should  perceive  '  man  ' 
untruly  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  converse  to  what  we  have  noted  respecting  life,  and 
the  spiritual,  in  this  revelation  of  Man  hy  Christ  ?  Of  man,  we  see 
primarily,  only  the  altered,  the  diminished,  exhibition  [as  life  in  the 
organic,  the  spiritual  in  the  physical] ;  and  we  need  to  have  the 
other  aspect  shown  us — shown  us  in  Christ. 

Our  perception  of  man  is  not  adequate  or  true  ;  and  our  '  consciousness ' 
surely  is  a  mode  of  our  perceiving  that  ('man') ;   and  it  is  not  a  true 
mode.     The  untruthfulness  of  the  external  perception  goes  with  this  ; 
for  true  perception   of  man  has  with  it  a  true  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal. 

"With  respect  to  the  '  mystery '  so  often  felt,  that  when  we  can  do  no 
good  save  by  God's  help,  He  yet  suffers  us  so  often  to  fall,  and  this  too 
against  our  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer — will  this  thought  help  us : 
that  our  standard  of  right  and  good  may  want  raising,  and  the  grosser 
evils  be  the  very  means  to  make  us  know  this  ?     Or  again  :  God  pro- 
mises guidance  into  truth,  as  well  as  maintenance  in  holiness ;  but  He 
does  not  fulfil  that  promise  by  keeping  us  from  error,  or  even  from  in- 
tellectual mistake.     Does  it  not  seem,  rather,  as  if  He  used  that  as  a 
means  of  truth  ?     And  zo  when  He  promises  holiness,  does  it  mean  im- 
mediate prevention  of  all  practical  evils  or  sins  ?  has  it  not  a  deeper 
meaning  ?     May  not  the  promise  of  holiness  be  thus  fulfilled,  even  as 
that  of  truth  ?     Then,  whether  it  be  so,  or  not,  depends  on  the  entire 
attitude  and  spirit  of  the  man.     And,  if  the  love  and  regard  for  truth 
is  not  weakened,  but  perfected,  in  seeing  this  relation  of  error,  may  it 
not  be  so  too  with  the  love  of,  and  effort  after,  holiness  ?     In  fact,  see 
how  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  error  to  truth  is  the  very  means 
by  which  error  is  to  be  escaped,  and  is  escaped.     So  may  it  not  be  by 
the  feeling,  too,  as  well  as  the  '  understanding '  of  the  relation  of  sin  to 
holiness,  that  it  shall  be  avoided — by  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  power  ? 

Respecting  our  inverted  feeling,  which  puts  pain  where  badness  only 
rightly  can  be,  and  of  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  as  its  '  punish- 
ment ' ;  and  how  it  is  inflicted  by  God,  in  love,  tho'  by  us  in  revenge : 
surely,  to  Beings  who  see  and  feel  aright,  it  must  be,  in  this  respect, 
quite  otherwise  than  to  us ;  it  cannot  seem  to  them  that  justice  should 
demand  suffering  for  wrong-doing — the  badness  itself  being  known  and 
felt  so  evil.     And  then,  respecting  our  nature,  as  feeling  evil  pleasant, 
from  which  alone  it  can  come  that  pain  should  be  demanded  after  sin  : 
it  is  true,  pleasure  in  sin  does  demand  and  necessitate  pain  for  it ;  but 
that  means,  and  has  its  whole  basis  in,  the  fact  of  sin  being  cured  and 
remedied — in  a  word,  it  is  an  inseparable  part  of  salvation. 

Then  if  salvation  thus  is  involved  in  that  which  is  necessary  to  beings 
who  have  pleasure  in  sin,  it  is  surely  implied  in  the  existence  of  such 
beings  only  with  the  fact  of  salvation  implied :  without  absolute  sal- 
vation there  could  not  be  such  creature-experience.     This  is,  surely, 
that  salvation  is  absolutely  involved  in  the  nature  of  Being ;  and  this 
is  proved  by  the  very-  things  which  (to  our  natural,  inverse,  view)  seem 
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to  contradict  it,  and  render  it  impossible.  This  very  feeling  of  justice 
and  right  is  the  voucher  for  it :  not  altho'  God  must  punish,  but  because 
He  must. 

In  respect  to  the  practice  being  kept  apart  from  theory,  it  is  striking 
how  a  principle  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  while  the  actions  are  even 
opposed.     Now  is  there  a  light  here  on  some  theological  points  ? — may 
it  be  thus  man  is  justified — is  righteous — while  men's  '  actions '  are  yet 
so  evil  ?     Is  this  what  '  our  '  experience  is  ?     Evidently,  and  necessa- 
rily, our  experience  is  one  thing  to  us,  and  another  in  other  relations. 
This  is  necessary,  because  all  is  to  God's  glory  ;  which  our  sin,  as  it  is 
in  relation  to  us,  is  not. 

Is  it  not  all  God's  deed? — and  here  is  there  not  the  secret  truth  of 

the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  action  ?     Is  not  this  true  of  the  fact 

as  it  is ;  not  as  it  is  to  our  experience  ? 

Is  not  the  relation  between  '  man  '  and  the  individual  indicated  by 
this :  that  while  the  very  darkest  things  on  earth  must  be  the  ways  of 
the  good  '  religious '  people,  seeking  heaven  for  themselves,  and  letting 
others  go  to  hell — these  are  not  the  darkest  in  respect  to  the  individual, 
but  truly  among  the  best.  Does  it  not  indicate  the  inverse  relation  ?  And 
again,  conversely,  think  how  Nature  loves  the  rogues  and  the  fools :  she 
could  not  spare  them.     The  individual  relation  is  not  that  which  she 
regards.     This  individual  good  and  bad  (as  we  see  it)  is  not  the  fact ; 
and  so  it  is  that  the  badness  of  the  individual  can  be,  as  it  were, 
afforded. 

f  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  is  an  impossible  law,  de- 
signed to  show  how  altogether  wrong  our  state  is.     Now  is  not  the  law 
to  love  God  also  the  same  ?     The  Christian's  privilege  is  not  by  his 
own  strength  to  love  Him,  but  to  be  dwelt  in,  and  filled,  by  Him ;  and 
made  loving  by  Him  in  us.     That,  too,  is  an  impossible  command  ; 
never  designed  to  work,  but  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  new.    Can  we 
indeed,  love  God,  unknown  ? — love  that  Being  whose  acts  are  so  dark 
and  mysterious  :  who  seems,  and  must  seem,  so  unlovely  ?    How,  with- 
out knowledge,  love  Him  ? 

And  here  is  another  thought : — doubtless  it  may  be  said,  that  utter 
and  self-abnegating  love  is  not  proper  to  man  ;  and  this  is  true ;  hut 
observe,  it  is  not  from  man  it  is  regarded ;  God  works  and  does  in  him. 
This  is  his  privilege,  his  new  life  :  and  that  love  is  God's  nature. 

How  it  seems  as  if  certain  that  good  ways  of  acting  and  feeling — in 
religion,  and  so  on — would  surely  do  ;  and  yet  it  is  found  they  will  not 
Now  this  should  be  most  encouraging  and  cheering ;  for  it  means  that 
there  is  something  better,  and  that  that  feeling  of  ours  did  not  do  just- 
ice to  our  true  nature,  our  full  faculties.     It  is  as  a  person  naturally  at 
first  supposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure  will  be  enough ;  and  is  made  far 
better  by  finding  that  it  will  not.     It  is  our  tendency,   thus,  by  our 
feelings  to  do  injustice  to  our  higher  nature :  we  see  it  in  the  lower  in- 
stances. 

May  not  this  be  the  truth  about  the  future  state — that  clinging  to 
prolonged  individuality,  and  the  arguments  and  motives  against  it — 
may  it  not  be  like  God  demanding  Isaac  of  Abraham  ?     See  how  men 
naturally  come  to  that  feeling,  sometimes  :  '  mine  has  be^n  a  poor  and 
wasted  life ;  let  it  pass  and  be  gone,  and  let  another  be,  instead.     Let 
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me  give  up  my  share  of  existence,  and  sink  away,  and  the  universe  of 
Being  be  the  richer  for  it.'  Do  not  people  come  to  this  •willingness  to 
give  up,  to  lose,  to  be  nothing  and  have  nothing  ?  and  then  are  they  to 
find  that  this  is  not  their  loss,  but  their  infinite  gain — that  that  dying 
is  to  live ;  that  that  abandonment  is  the  laying  hold.  And  surely  the 
inversion  of  our  feeling  makes  it  necessary  this  too  should  be. 

In  reference  to  the  instinct  true  to  man's  perfect  nature,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  mental  and  the  theological  join  ;  and  what  a  light 
is  cast  upon  the  disputes  of  men,  especially  on  religion.     Thus,  it  is 
evident  that  this  misleading  of  the  instinct  is  the  basis  dn  which  the 
doctrine  of  '  depravity '  is  founded  ;  and  most  naturally  it  has  been  re- 
presented (according  to  the  appearance  of  the  case)  as  if  it  were  the 
instinct  perverted.     But  then  there  arises,  of  course,  an  opposition  to 
this — the  deniers  of  a  '  fall,'  or  depraved  condition  of  man :  these  being 
as  far  from  right  as  the  others  [the  former,  in  fact,  being  '  anticipation,' 
and  the  latter  the  suppression  of  it],  and  evidently  failing  of  the    de- 
mands of  the  case ;  for  how  do  they  embrace  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  opposite  opinion  rests — the  palpable  and  universal  evil  ?     Might  we 
not  say,  to  those  who  deny  depravity  :   '  granted  man's  instincts  and  im- 
pulses are  right ;  it  is  evident  there  is  something  you  overlook :  you 
•want  another  element '  ?     Thus,  is  there  not   clearly  needed  the  sub- 
stitution of  defect  in  being  for  that  of  depravity  of  tendency  ? 

But  there  comes  a  farther  thought  also.  The  instincts  or  tendencies 
are  true ;  and,  with  altruistic  being,  that  instinct  for  pleasure  would  be 
right :  yet  one  cannot  but  see,  that  with  that  perfect  (or  altruistic) 
being,  there  wonld  not  be  the  tendency,  because  in  such  case  it  would 
be  had.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  not  a  thing  to  be  pursued  or  at- 
tained— it  is.  Is  it  not  universally  so  ?  the  instinct  (as  an  impulse  or 
tendency  to  a  thing)  cannot  exist  in  the  perfect  being :  it  would  be  '  an- 
ticipated,' as  it  were ;  too  much  fulfilled.  In  short,  as  such  instinct,  it 
only  emerges  by  negation :  so  that  what  should  be  said  is  not  so  much 
'  the  instinct  is  true  to  the  perfect  being,'  but  '  it  is  such  as  must  emerge 
by  negation  from  that.' 

And  this  is  what  the  deniers  of  depravity  should  say,  and  virtually 

do  say :  '  the  instincts  are  right  to  be ';  but  they  do  not  fulfil  the 

conditions  for  it. 

Is  it  thus,  too,  in  the  intellectual :  e.  g.,  our  tendency  to  affirm  things 
to  be  according  to  our  impression  ?     In  the  perfect  (altruistic)  state, 
would  not  that  tendency,  too,   be  '  anticipated ' — be  impossible,  as  a 
'  tendency,'  by  virtue  of  the  perfect  consciousness  ? 

The  laws  of  mental  life  have  many  illustrations  in  theology  : — thus, 
is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  '  matter '  substratum  like  that  of  an  '  ever- 
lasting hell '  ?  the  former  is  to  the  intellectual,  what  the  latter  is  to  the 
moral,  faculties.  So  we  see  there  are  opposite  elements  in  each  (and 
these  corresponding  ones) ;  and  is  it  not  necessary,  too,  that  the  one 
should  be  over-ridden  by  the  other  for  a  time  ? 

As  we  see  the  true  thought  of  Nature  can  only  come  thro'  accepting 
'  matter  '  against  the  intellectual  feeling,  so  the  true  thought  respect- 
ing hell,  and  man's  destiny,  can  only  come  thro'  accepting  the  '  ever- 
lasting misery '  against  the  feeling  which  rejects  it.  Now  can  we  see 
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that  the  faculty  by  which  the  '  everlasting  hell '  is  forced  on  men,  is 
parallel  to  that  by  which  the  '  existence  of  matter'  is  ?  'So  the  '  an- 
nihilation '  doctrine  answers  to  idealism :  the  emotional  element  thus 
corresponding  to  the  strictly  intellectual  feeling. 

And  this  element  which  has  to  be  over-ridden  is  so  in  order  that  it  may 
rule,  and  be  fitted  to  rule.  May  we  not  recognize  in  it  a  relation  to  the 
physical  life  ? — '  except  a  grain  of  wheat  die,  it  abide th  alone.'  Is  not 
this  relation  like  that  of  seed-time  and  harvest  ?  So  is  martyrdom  like 
the  sowing  of  seed — squandered  seemingly  on  the  ground ;  but  linking 
itself  so,  in  fact,  with  the  universal  life,  and  becoming  the  channel  for 
it.  Does  this  give  us  a  sort  of  key  to  what  the  universe  truly  is — that 
martyrdom  is  seed-time,  and  links  on  to  the  universal  ?  Thus,  too,  this 
suppression  and  putting  down  of  truth  becomes  linked  with  the  idea  of 
martyrdom ;  and  at  once  receives  and  imparts  a  glory  and  significance. 
And  so  the  thought  of  man's  death  as  a  '  martyrdom '  (a  giving  up  of 
life  for  other  being),  gains  fresh  confirmation;  viz.,  by  its  parallel  to 
the  suppression  of  a  truth. 

Think  how  this  over-riding,  for  a  time,  of  that  which  is  meant  to 
rule,  has  its  place  in  the  practical  life,  too :  does  not  the  idea  throw  a 
light  on  society  ?     Is  it  not  thus  the  man  has  over-ridden  the  woman  ? 
This  tyranny  has  had  its  Tightness,  and  the  contrary  has  failed.     So  is 
it  there  has  been  slavery ;  so  is  it  the  rich  have  over-ridden  the  poor  ? 
Is  it  not  the  poor  to  whom  the  ruling  power  shall  be  given  ?     And  is  it 
thu?,  too,  are  the  altruistic  parts  of  us  over-ridden  in  our  present  life 
— because  the  rule  is  destined  for  them  ?     And  in  this  series  of  over- 
ridings  may  we  not  find  exhibited  the  reason  of  the  necessity  for  it ; 
partially  exhibited,  perhaps,  in  each  ?     See,  too,  in  the  over-riding  of 
woman,  how  a  certain  emotion  is  over-ridden :  is  it  not  as  it  is  in  the 
over-riding  of  the  altruistic  part  of  us  ?     And  do  we  thus  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  exists  towards  woman — the 
tendency  it  gives  to  committing  the  rule  to  her,   and  why  it  is  over- 
ruled, and  has  surely  to  be  fulfilled  in  another  form  ? 

See  how  the  subordination  of  the  '  woman  '-part  of  man  is  a  '  theory ' 
in  its  characters ;  at  least  in  this,  that  it  sets  aside  something  that  it 
is  felt  were  well  and  good,  if  we  could  do. 

So  it  is  right  that  Science  should  over-ride  Christianity :  it  is  the  weak 
things  are  thus  over-ridden ; — and  is  there  not  thus  a  light  upon  Paul's 
words :  '  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  '  ?  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  history  of  the  world  must  be  of  this  sort ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently the  fact  that  the  weak  things  are  over-ridden. 

In  '  natural  theology,'  the  admiration  for  '  contrivance,'  making  men 
speak  admiringly  of  the  contrivances  for  destruction,  is  another  instance 
of  that  which  is  destined  to  rule  being  over-ridden.     Here  it  is  the 
moral  element  is  the  weaker ;  the  intellectual  apprehension  overbears 
the  moral  one ;  and  what  the  end  of  it  is  to  be,  is  clear. 

Is  not  this  over-riding  ever  suppression— is  it  not  'theory'?  And 
these  'weaker  elements,'  which  are  thus  over-ridden,  are  they  not  those 
which  rule  before,  under  the  form  of  « anticipation '  ?  are  they  not '  in- 
stincts true  to  the  actual '?  As,  e.  g.,  does  not  the  aversion  from  the 
rapine  of  the  animal  creation  prevail  in  the  mind,  before  Science  comes 
and  puts  it  aside  by  showing  how  cleverly  that  rapine  is  provided  for  ? 
"Will  this  thought  apply  even  to  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  ?— 
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since  the  '  fall '  woman  is  subject,  as  a  weaker  (which  she  evidently  is, 
in  the  physical  state).     So  perhaps  woman's  greater  '  weakness  '  only 
conies  with  the  physicalness ;  i.  e.,  only  pertains  so  the  phenomenal : 
and  might  it  not  then  have  been  that  she  was  the  stronger  before  ?    So 
man's  vague  instincts  assign  to  her,  ever,  th^  highest  nature  ;  and  her 
relative  weakness,  now,  should  be,  and  must  be,   the  proof   of  this. 
Does  not  the  very  curse  on  the  woman  imply  the  subjection  as  some- 
thing new  ?     Then  if  this  be  so,  there  is  not  only  a  new  philosophical 
view  of  the  '  fall,'  but  a  light  on  parallel  cases. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  '  fall,'  we  may  see  in  it  not  a  yielding  of  the 
superior  to  the  lower  faculties,  but  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  su- 
perior ones,  leading  to  the  subordination  of  those  superior  ones  them- 
selves. And  the  parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  processes  in  which 
the  moral  faculties,  first  ruling,  come  thro'  their  own  operation  (partly 
on  the  lower,  or  intellectual  ones)  to  institute  a  new  condition,  in  which 
they  are  themselves  over-ridden:  this  new  condition  being  one  of 
knowing. 

"We  see  this  well  in  that  instance  of  Science  making  us  admire  animal 
rapine  :  and  does  not  Science  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  moral 
faculties  ?  has  it  not  its  source  in  religion  ?     If  so,   there  would  be  a 
perfect  parallel  between  the  moral  faculties  causing  Science,  by  their 
operation  on  the  intellect,  and  being  thereby  over-ridden  themselves, 
and  woman  giving  man  to  eat,  and  thereby  coming  into  subjection  ? 
Also,  tho'  the  state  that  thus  arises  is  right  to  be,  it  is  an  evil  one — a 
wrongness  ;  it  does  truly  embody  a  curse.     We  see  it  in  all  '  theory  ' : 
very  emphatically  so  in  the  crushing  of  religion  under  our  science  ; — and, 
by  the  bye,  does  it  not  always  involve  a  curse  of  labor — of  toil  ? 

In  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  prompting  the  course  which  brings 
their  own  over-riding :  was  it  not  the  feeling  of  moral  admiration  and 
delight  in  Nature  which  prompted  men  to  investigate  it ;  the  assurance 
that   something   more   would   be  found  to  justify   and  enlarge   these 
feelings  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  idea  of  woman's  influence,  which  arises 
with  the  cultivation  of  man,  seems  to  reverse  that  verdict  of  subjection, 
and  point  to  her  rule  as  the  normal  state.     And,  surely,  in  a  state  in 
which  the  physical  was  practically  but  phenomenal,  the  subjection  would 
be  no  more ;  i.  e.,  it  would  be  but  phenomenal  also. 

And  is  there  not  a  law  indicated  here :  one  meaning  of  the  rule,  '  he 
that  would  be  greatest,  let  him  be  servant  of  all '  ?     Is  it  not  thus  that 
the  actual  rule,  or  being  greatest,  involves  the  phenomenal  subjection, 
or  being  least  ? — i.  e.,  it  involves  this  to  the  self.     So  that  this  must 
be  the  practical  rule  to  those  to  whom  the  phenomenal  is  the  practical ; 
and  thus  we  see  the  basis,  in  deepest  fact,  of  that  command. 
And  then  the  ethical  law  may  have  its  abstract  expression  too:  viz.,  it 
is  but  an  instance  of  the  rule  that  the  phenomenal  is  inverse  to  the 
actual : — of  that  which  is  to  the  Being,  of  course  the  opposite  must  be 
the  negative  of  it. 

Is  not  the  assigning  the  highest  rule  to  woman,  under  the  form  of  in- 
fluence, while  yet  the  physical  dominion  is  maintained  by  man,  a  conform- 
ing to  the  truth  of  things  :  and  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  scientific  man, 
in  recognizing  the  continuance  of  force,  and  dealing  with  it  so,  although 
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practically  he  has  to  deal  with  it  as  ceasing  ?  lu  this  view,  we  see  again 
the  subjection  of  woman  as  a  necessary  resultant ;  as  a  thing  involved, 
not  as  arbitrary :  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  feeling  the  phenomenal  as 
the  actual.  Nay,  there  is  an  argument  the  other  way : — the  fact  of  this 
subjection  coming  with  the  '  fall '  is  surely  a  proof  that  the  physicalness 
did  come  with  it.  Indeed,  in  the  very  fact  of  the  woman  being  sub- 
jected now,  is  there  not  a  proof  that  it  is  a  state  of  inversion  ?  the  ele- 
ment is  over-ridden  to  which  the  rule  belongs.  And  there  is  proof,  too, 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  that  the  perfecting  shall  be — the  elements  exist 
for  it. 

With  these  thoughts,  we  may  connect  that  of  Truth  as  '  born  '  in  pain 
and  weakness :  there  is  the  same  relation  in  the  physical  and  in  the 
actual.  Are  the  physical  events — the  pain  in  childbirth,  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  woman  to  man — instances  of  the  phenomenal  being  what  it 
is,  by  the  actual  being  what  it  is :  necessary  phenomenal  representations 
of  that  actual  ?  i.  e.,  necessarily  appearing  in  the  phenomenal,  and  fglt 
as  the  facts,  thro'  our  feeling  of  that  ?  Are  not  the  facts  resulting  from 
from  the  power  exerted  by  woman — the  rule  she  is  continually  exercis- 
ing, and  often  so  mischievously — the  parallels  of  the  inventions  made  to 
satisfy  the  coerced  higher  faculties — the  intellect  of  old,  the  conscience 
now — results  of  the  right  sway  not  being  given  ? 

This  subordination  of  woman,  then,  is  like  that  of  the  higher  faculty 
in  '  theory' — necessary,  yet  an  inversion :  and  is  not  this  implied  in  the 
mode  of  its  coming  to  be  ?  It  is  an  order  introduced  for  and  with  the 
present  state :  it  is  right  in  this  period — an  element  of  the  perverted 
state,  of  the  suppression  (deadness)  of  humanity.  It  is  an  inverted  ele- 
ment of  an  inverted  state  [as  labor  is,  with  the  feeling  of  force  ;  so  rest 
is  promised].  And  may  we  not  see  that  as  the  subordination  of  the 
woman  is  in,  and  belongs  to,  the  phenomenal,  and  becomes  the  practical 
when  that  is  felt  as  the  actual,  so  may  it  not  be  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  higher  faculties — that  in  the  phenomenal  this  relation 
is  implied  ?  The  phenomenal  (or  apparent)  does  present  things  so,  and 
the  subordination  becomes  practical  when  the  apparent,  or  phenomenal, 
is  taken  for  the  fact.  So  one  sees  this  subordination  of  the  higher  fac- 
ulty is  a  necessary  result,  involved  in  the  taking  the  phenomenal  for 
the  actual ;  and  these  results,  involved  thus,  are  indications  of  what  the 
relations  of  the  phenomenal  are :  it  is  such  as  to  thus  place  the  higher 
below  the  lower  faculty. 

Is  there  not  a  light  on  Adam's  state  in  this  also :  viz.,  what  is  im- 
plied respecting  him  in  its  being  possible  for  him  to  pass  into  that  con- 
dition in  which  this  inverted  subordination  exists  ? — for  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  higher  faculty  can  arise  (by  observation)  only  from  the  ex- 
istence of  ignorance.  Now,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  thought,  before  this 
subjection  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  faculty  takes  place,  so  was  it  with 
respect  to  Adam  ?  His  state  was  '  very  good,'  yet  something  was  want- 
ing ;  in  right  attitude  and  tendency,  but  some  conditions  needing  to  be 
fulfilled  ? 

And  here  one  may  think  further,  respecting  that  '  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alono.'  Take  this  idea  of  the  woman  as  represented  by  the 
higher  (or  moral)  '  faculty ';  then  is  it  not  remarkable  to  see  how  well 
the  old  Greek  philosophy  will  answer  to  his  state  ?  for  that  philosophy 
wanted  precisely  these  higher  elements.  It  was  '  very  good,'  but  it  was 
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not  well  for  it  to  be  alone ;  and  a  help  meet  was  given  it  in  the  newly- 
awakened,  almost  newly-originated,  conseience:  and  see,  it  fell  thereby  ; 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  unsci- 
entific, unphilosophical,  superstitions  of  the  Fathers,  dictated,  evidently, 
by  the  moral  element. 

Thus  we  see  how  natural,  how  necessary,  it  rs,  that  men  should  turn 
with  such  admiration  and  delight  to  that  ohi  classic  literature :  it 
represents  the  anticipation — it  is  like  the  longing  look  back  to  Par- 
adise— the  true,  right  attitude  of  man ;  nor  can  this  cease  till  the 
same  attitude  is  restored  again,  and  perfected :  and  this  is  what  we 
should  be  looking  for  and  seeking,  or  at  least  be  ready  to  welcome  and 
expect.  And  may  not  this  be  the  true  reason  for  man's  clinging  to 
classical  studies,  altho'  not  recognized ;  the  true  justification  for  the 
plan,  altho'  so  many  have  been  contrived  ? 

To  return  to  the  parallel  between  the  old  Greek  philosophy  and  Adam : 
may  we  see  that  it  was  thro'  the  gift  to  it  of  the  moral  element  in 
Christianity,  that  the  '  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge '  came  ?     Is 
Science,  proper,  due  to  the  Christian  element  ? 

May  it  not  be  a  true  parallel,  that  reason  is  to  religion  as  sense  is  to 
reason  ?  All  such  knowledge  comes  thro'  sense,  yet  sense  does  not  give 
it,  directly ;  nay,  gives  often  the  contrary  to  it,  and  misleads.  So  is 
not  reason  to  religion 4  and  to  the  'faculties'  on  which  religion  rests? 
In  each  case  there  is  the  basis  on  the  lower  faculty,  and  subordination 
and  use  of  it  required ;  and  farther — sense  misleads,  and  does  not  give 
the  truth,  partly  because  of  its  partialness :  now  is  it  not  the  same  with 
reason,  in  respect  to  religion  ?  has  it  not  a  partial  apprehension,  and  so 
a  misleading  one  ?  And  again :  the  way  in  which  sense  is  made  to  sub- 
serve rational  knowledge  answers  to  that  in  which  reason  is  to  subserve 
religion.  Reason  supplies  what  is  wanting ;  and  interprets  the  present- 
ation by  sense  into  terms  or  elements  in  which  a  rational  connection  can 
be  introduced  ;  and  '  imagination '  presents  the  whole,  where  the  sens- 
uous apprehension  is  inadequate.  Is  it  not  thus,  essentially,  with  reason 
and  the  religious  faculties  ? 

Thinking  of  the  '  final  appeal '  to  self-interest,  which  the  best  reli- 
gious men  reserve,  as  it  were :  in  answer  to  all  the  plausibilities  that 
may  be  urged,  this  is  to  be  borne  in  mind — there  are  some  things  which 
forbid  any  such  reference  ;  which  are  incompatible  with,  and  must  be 
foregone  and  given  up,  before  recourse  can  be  had  to  any  such  idea  : — 
one,  e.  g.,  is  the  establishment  of  a  true  and  genuine  friendship. 

The  God  of  deism  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  shadow  of  ourselves ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  magnified,  but  the  substance  left  out;  and  especially  the 
heart. 

remarked  how  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  fall  of  one  loved 

one  outweighs,  in  our  feeling,  the  happiness  and  good  of  any  number ; 
and  so  Christ  speaks  in  His  parable  of  the  hundred  sheep,  and  similar 
ones.  Is  there  not  a  veritable  argument  here  for  absolute  redemption  ? 
— '  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost.'  Why  have  we  that 
feeling  ?  in  what  lies  the  charm,  to  the  loving  heart,  in  the  wandering 
and  sinning  of  a  loved  one  ?  Is  not  our  heart  so  because  God's  is  ?  and 
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does  not  the  fact  demonstrate  some  unknown  value   and  meaning  and 
depth  of  fact  in  such  wandering  itself,  which  we  have  yet  to  learn  ? 
And  as  to  the  illustration  on  the  other  side,  of  the  multitude  of  seeds 
of  which  only  a  few  develope :  observe,  first,  it  goes  too  far — the  loss  of 
the  vast  majority  of  seeds  is  not  parallel  to  what  can  be,  for  man ;  and 
then,  is  there  not  an  inversion  in  our  view  here,  arising  from  our  per- 
ceiving the  organic  as  the  highest  in  Nature  ?     In  fact,   do  not  those 
seeds  which  are  restored  (by  decay)  to  the  inorganic,  reach  the  highest 
place  ? 

Surely  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  Christianity  is 
to  be  surpassed.     Not,  certainly,  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  heart 
and  sight ;     not  in  the  doctrine  which  shows  Him  as  the  giver  of  His 
Life :  in  this,  all  thought  apart  from  it  has  fallen  infinitely  short ;  nor 
can  any  advance  do  more  than  resuscitate  it,  and  put  it  in  its  true  light. 
But  in  this  sense  may  not  such  an  advance  be  destined :  viz.,  in  the 
leaving  behind  the  '  miraculous '  element  ['  greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  do']  :  i.  e.,  may  it  not  come  thro'  and  with  the  perception  of 
the  spirituality  of  all  our  experience  ? — truly,  thro1  Science.     This  is 
simply  a  corollary  from  the  idea  that  '  miracle '  is  by  a  negative.    There 
was  that  less ;  that  revelation  by  a  '  minus '  was,  needed  then  :  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  thus  understood,  and  no  more  needed. 

Science  dimly  whispers  about  it  now  in  the  doctrine  of  God  revealed 
in  '  law ';  only  we  must  see  that  this  '  law  '  is  one  with  the  revelation 
of  self-sacrifice  in  Christ,  and  then,  surely,  this  higher  point  is  at- 
tained. 

That  may  be  a  higher  stand-point.  And  is  it  not  predicted  :  '  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away ' — is  it  not  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  to 
teach  us  all  things,  and  tell  us  plainly  ?  And  so  is  He  not  the  Com- 
forter ? — emphatically  is  not  '  comfort'  in  this  knowledge  of  what  things 
are,  and  what  is  really  done  ? 

In  respect  to  the  idea  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  a  '  self- being,' 
may  we  not  see  that  it  is  an  inadmissible  conception,  thus : — the  idea 
of  '  duration '  altogether  rests  on  that  of  succession,  i.  e.  of  change ;  but 
does  not  '  change '  imply  that  which  in  the  physical  is  represented  to  us 
under  the  form  of  friction  ?  i.  e.,  must  it  not  involve  the  ceasing  of  the 
changing  subject  ?  Does  not  that  changing,  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  existence  in  duration,  necessitate  and  demonstrate  the  coming  to  an 
end  ?  Is  it  as  ['  appearances  '  must  cease,  and  others  arise  ?]  So  there 
would  be,  surely,  in  the  consciousness  of  such  '  duration,'  such  a  rela- 
tion (by  the  universal  connection  of  Being)  as  would  involve  the  ceas- 
ing. And  here,  have  we  not  a  bearing  on  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
each  other  ?  is  there  an  argument  for  the  '  becoming '  of  one  conscious- 
ness by  and  in  the  failing  of  another  ? 

Again,  respecting  the  future  state,  may  there  not  be  a  sublime  mean- 
ing in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  '  misery '  to  the  wicked  ?     Does  it  not 
connect  itself  with  that  nature  of  Being  by  which  it  includes,  latently, 
the  possibility  of  pain  ?  [which  is  simply  its  being  altruistic,  so  that, 
by  negation,   'self  emerges]:  i.e.,  there  will  be  in  the  future  that 
which  to  them  is  pain  and  loss  ? 

The  words  real  and  reality  are  very  instructive  :  '  res '  from  '  reor,'  as 
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'  thing  '  from  *  think  ' — the  phenomenalness  is  implied  in  the  word  it- 
self;  i.  e.,  the  dependence  upon  conscious  apprehension.  And  again  : 
the  proposition  itself  is  surely  best  made  to  turn  in  a  different  way  upon 
the  word  'reality.'  It  is  not  that  we  falsely  feel  things  real,  but  that 
we  have  a  false  feeling  of  what  '  reality '  is.  Keality  is  one  thing  ;  but 
we  feel  it  (by  want  of  a  faculty)  as  another. 

The  recognizing  an  ttnperceived  has  a  large  and  deep  place  in  theology. 
Free-will  exemplifies  it :  that  involves  the  unperceived  actual  necessity 
— the  positive  necessity  to  do  right.     Again,  man's  redemption  is  an 
'  unperceived ';  and  so  the  Gospel  comes,  as  the  exemplar  and  pattern  of 
all  knowledge.     The  whole  gospel,  indeed,  is  this  :  it  is  the  recognizing 
God — He  is  The  Unperceived.     And  indeed,  is  not  this  what  all  Science 
is,  truly  and  at  the  basis  ?  in  the  recognizing  necessity  (in  the  form  of 
rational  causes)  is  it  not,  truly,  recognizing  God,  tho'  it  thinks  often 
the  contrary  :  so  the  revelation  in  the  Son  is  this :  teaching  us,   en- 
abling us,  to  recognize  the  unperceived,  here.     And  Christ,  too,  reveals 
the  unperceived  human  nature,  and  human  life — the  Son  of  man  is  re- 
vealed in  Him.     True,  it  does  not  look  like  it ;  it  seems  that  Christ  by 
no   means  shows  that.     But   it  is  the  same  in  respect  to  His  revel- 
ation of  God :  it  does  not  seem  as  if  He  were  such  as  that,  either  in 
nature,  or  according  to  men's  thoughts  of  Him.     He,  too,  is,  to  us,  a 
self-seeker :  and  so  there  is  the  difficulty  of  seeing  Christ  as  a  revelation 
of  Him.     To  our  natural  impression  God  is  as  unlike  what  we  see  in 
Christ  as  man  is. 


'  Mere  reason '  cannot  suffice,  nay,  cannot  be  tolerated,  in  religion ; 
even  as  it  cannot  in  the  sanctities  of  home :  it  is  a  fatal  blight,  alike  in 
each.     For  religion  is  truly  the  '  home  '-feeling  of  the  universe — the 
Church  is  the  Home.     Here  comes  feeble,  weary,  jaded  humanity,  to 
seek  its  rest :  here,  called  back  from  the  toil  and  glare  and  coldness  of 
the  outer  life,  it  is  gathered  into  a  family.     Can  mere  cold  reason  in- 
trude here,  and  not  find  itself  on  a  foreign  shore,  not  be  seen  hateful  ? 
A  higher  faculty,  a  better  and  more  human  insight,  even  the  insight  of 
a  true  sympathy,  reign  there,  and  give  the  whole  tone  to  the  place. 


ART. 


WHY  must  the  right  Painting  produce  its  effect  not  by  details  ?  as 
suggests,  partly  because  of  a  negative  in  our  sight,  that  our 

eye  does  not  really  perceive  all  the  details.  This  would  be  Art  conforming 
to  a  negative  in  ourselves.  But  is  it  not  also  because  Nature  is  not 
truly  an  aggregate  of  details,  though  it  is  so  to  the  eye  ?  Even  in  our 
seeing  of  it,  there  is  something  in  us  which  sees  it  is  not  so.  Is  it  not 
this  (for  one  thing)  which  the  painter  has  to  make  quite  clear  ?  So 
that  he  has  something  to  do  even  in  respect  to  Science.  And  here  is 
promise  too :  if  the  painter  has  to  show  the  unity  where  the  details 
appear,  surely  in  like  manner  he  has  to  show  the  actual  where  the 
phenomenal  appears. 

I  have  noted  of  some  music,  and  good  music,  how  it  is  linked  on 
not  by  sound  but  by  meaning :  i.  e.  its  order  is  determined  not  by  the 
ear  but  by  the  intellect.  This  is  talent-music.  The  true  music,  which 
is  Art,  strictly,  obeys,  not  an  intellectual,  but  a  sonorous  order :  it  is 
the  demand  of  the  ear  determines  it.  Now  evidently  it  is  parallel  in 
painting.  The  talent-painters  are  determined  by  thought,  the  true  Art 
by  the  eye  ;  it  follows  not  an  intellectual,  but  a  visual,  order.  Genius, 
in  each  of  these,  is  the  expression  and  rule  of  the  sense.  Now  what  is 
the  parallel  in  Thought  ?  Thought,  following  an  order  given  by  intel- 
lect or  observation  [how  shall  I  say  it  ?]  is  talent-thought.  "What  sense 
in  us  is  it  to  obey  and  express  ? — we  have  to  see  the  name  for  this.  Or 
is  the  case  a  converse ;  and  does  talent-thought  obey  sense,  and  Genius 
in  Thought — which  is  the  true  Art — express  and  obey  intellect  proper  ? 
What  it  is,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  together.  And  is  there  not  a  light  on 
the  nature  of  sense  itself?  If  the  sense-feeling  in  us  determine  the 
true  rather  than  intellect,  observation,  accuracy  to  the  external,  &c. ; 
[although  it  is  dependent  upon  these  and  implies  that  these  have  been] 
what  does  it  signify  respecting  that  sense-feeling  in  us  ?  Why  is  it 
more  true  than  Nature  as  seen  and  as  (at  first)  thought  of  by  us  ?  But 
the  wonder  is  that  these  '  senses '  have  the  power  of  putting  aside  the 
negative  ;  are  they  themselves  being,  as  it  were  ? 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  show  the  necessary  precedence  of  talent 
to  genius  than  painting ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  minute  repre- 
sentation of  details  should  not  have  been  attempted  before  it  was 
found  out  how  to  ignore  them. 

Then  so  many  thoughts  come :  for  one,  this  is  evident. — What  the 
sense  thus  introduces  is  necessity  ;  it  excludes  arbitrariness :  in  this  being 
exactly  one  with  Science.  This  seems  almost  pre-eminently  manifest 
in  colour.  In  the  art-picture  there  must  be  harmony  of  colour  ;  a  cer- 
tain unity,  or  running  of  one  colour  in  some  way — in  reality  not  at  all 
uncertain — through  the  whole :  that  is,  introducing  necessity,  instead  of 
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arbitrary  juxtaposition.     That  harmony,  that  single  stamp,  the  eye  de- 
mands, is  its  demanding  necessity  ;  that  the  whole  should  make  each 
part  necessary ;  that  each  should  be,  to  the  eye,  accounted  for.    Art  is, 
in  truth,  a  'sense-science.'     Yes;  and  Science  is  but  a  '  Thought-art.' 

One  sees  that  Art  is,  as  Sqience  is,  essentially  subjective.  Here  truly 
enough  is  the  truth  of  that  saying,  that  'Art  is  Nature  as  seen  by 
man';  that  it  has  man's  soul  in  it,  and  so  on,  as  contrasted  with  photo- 
graphs. It  is  true  :  it  is  man's  sense  in  it.  The  work  of  Genius,  then, 
is  done  in  obedience  to  a  subjective,  not  to  an  objective,  demand.  This 
demand  being  the  very  same  that  is  in  interpretative  Science,  a  demand 
to  have  Nature  presented  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  looks  or  seems.  But 
why  is  that  subjective  demand  such  ;  and  why  does  it  exist  only  in 
some  ?  [is  it  not  to  see  one  thing  in  another  ?]  "Why  is  it  the  true — 
the  casting  out  the  self-element  ?  It  is  self-sacrifice  :  this  demand  of 
Genius  for  necessity.  What  are  the  true  relations  ?  We  ask,  how  and 
why  is  this  demand  of  the  sense  the  true  ?  Is  not  this  a  partial  answer : 
that  it  puts  aside,  as  it  were,  man's  limits ;  the  partialness  of  his  per- 
ception. In  Nature  truly  is  this  necessity,  this  harmony,  if  it  be  seen 
largely  enough.  It  is  the  limitation  of  man's  view  that  introduces  the 
absence  of  it ;  and  this  it  is  the  Genius-sense  turns  out.  It  shows  Na- 
ture as  it  is :  and  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  it  must  do  so,  because  it- 
self is  Nature  ? 

There  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  Nature  is  presented  to  the 
eye  against  which  the  eye  itself  revolts,  when  it  is  definitely  and  in 
detail  and  artificially  presented  to  it ;  just  as  the  intellect  does  against 
the  way  in  which  it  apprehends  Nature  when  so  presented.     Here  is 
the  basis,  the  law,  of  the  painter's  '  altering '  of  Nature,  and  the  process 
is  the  same.     It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  :  by  clear  presentation  of 
results  the  premiss  is  corrected.     Not  only  the  tvhy,  but  the  hoiv,  may 
surely  be  seen.     Does  not  this  seem  applicable  : — '  To  thy  own  self  be 
true;  and  it  will  follow    .    .    thou  canst  not  then  be  false  '  to  Nature.' 
To  form,  doubtless,  the  same  things  apply,  as  thus  to  colour. 

No  collection  of  pictures  ought  to  be  thought  tolerable  which  does 
not  exhibit  works  both  of  Talent  and  Genius,  and  in  their  organic  re- 
lation to  each  other. 

The  Genius-painter  banishes  from  Nature  arbitrariness  or  '  special 
contrivances ';  the  Talent-painter  has  for  his  function  to  make  distinctly 
manifest  in  all  their  detail,  their  hidden  detail  (for  he  too  must,  in  a 
sense,  see  the  hitherto  invisible)  the  multitude  of  the  appearances  of 
this.  Precisely  the  same  as  in  Science.  Nature  excludes  arbitrariness  ; 
true  necessity  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  action.  May  it  be  that  the 
domain  of  Art  proper  is  that  in  which  sense,  strictly  so  called,  rules — 
the  eye  and  the  ear  especially  ?  and  that  where  other  faculties  or  sens- 
ibilities have  the  rule,  however  much  the  method  may  be  that  of  Ge- 
nius, it  is  not  Art :  e.  g.  the  sense  of  use,  of  fitness,  of  order,  of  cor- 
rectness, of  economy  of  means,  of  reason  in  thought,  would  not  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  Art  ? 

Do  I  not  see  thus  that  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  'Genius  has  relation 
to  weakness  of  sense-impression  ?     That  is  true  only  partially  ;  viz.  in 
the  sphere  In  which  the  sense  does  not  rule,  and  the  truth  is  not  only 
different  from  the  sense-impression  but  recognized  by  a  different  sus- 
ceptibility. For  sound  and  colour,  Genius  must  demand  especial  strength 


of  ear  and  eye  sensations  ;  it  is  the  opposite  susceptibilities  must  be  re- 
latively weak.  Surely  there  must  be  Genius  for  Form  distinct  from 
that  of  colour,  and  separable  from  it ;  as  in  some  poets  is  Genius  for  ex- 
pression alone.  Now  this  has  to  be  seen  much  more  widely.  Will  it 
not  appear  that  every  form  of  human  activity  has  its  special  conditions 
for  Genius :  special  strength  and  relative  weakness  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  this  relation  of  Art  to  the  sense,  to  what  I 
before  noted  in  respect  to  Science ;  that  in  having  recourse  to  observ- 
ation instead  of  speculation,  we  really  study  the  subjective — the  effect 
on  us.  And  then  the  demands  of  the  eye  rule  in  painting  as  of  the 
reason  in  Science.  This  is  again  the  play  of  the  speculative  activity  in 
Science,  which  is  denied  by  some.  Also  the  history  of  painting  should 
show  something  parallel  to  that  first  failing  speculative  activity. 

Ought  not  the  distinction  between  Art  and  work  to  be  drawn  differ- 
ently ?  Is  not  all  work  of  Genius  art,  in  whatever  form ;  all  work  of 
Talent,  work  ?  So  that  in  truth  the  idea  of  Art  is  properly  coextensive 
with  human  activity :  no  occupation  so  low,  so  merely  a  matter  of  use 
and  necessity,  that  it  has  not  this  dignity  of  being  Art  whenever  it  is 
rightly  done;  no  subject  so  high  or  refined  or  spiritual,  that  good  honest 
work  has  not  its  perfect,  honorable,  indispensable  place  in  it.  So  that 
Art  should  indicate  the  human  as  distinguished  from  the  individual  action 
in  any  and  everything.  [Put  the  terms  '  art '  and  '  work '  at  two  angles 
to  their  present  relation  ?]  "When  tailors  and  cooks,  &c.,  have  called 
themselves  '  artists,'  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  simply  conceit  or 
quackery ;  but  often  the  man  has  felt  that  the  thing,  as  he  does  it,  does 
belong  to  the  region  of  Art.  And  has  it  not  been  surely  a  gross  mistake 
to  apply  the  term  '  art '  in  some  sense  of  special  honor,  only  to  that  wh 
is  not  useful ;  which  exists  for  pleasure  alone  ?  Not  to  say  that  truly 
there  is  nothing  thus  confined  :  all  human  activity  exists  for  use,  though 
it  may  be  hidden  for  a  time. — Why  has  the  word  '  art '  the  meaning  of 
cunning — an  '  artful '  man  '?  Was  it  that  it  looked  eminently  like 
'  special  contrivances  '  ? 

Might  we  not  say  :  thought-  or  observation-painting,  or  music  ?  this 
would  include   Science  well.     Observation-thought  is  excellent  for 
'theory,'  and  not  less  perfect  for  talent-painting ;  while  it  suggests  most 
strongly  the  question  whether  the  talent-music  be  not  really  observation- 
music  [an  old  thought  of  mine ;  that  in  music,  Talent  incorporates  more 
and  more  natural  sounds].    Also  it  seems  to  me,  this  term  '  observation ' 
is  true  in  every  domain  of  work  and  for  every  kind  of  activity ;   as 
surely  it  must  be  the  basis  and  guide  of  all  first  work.     And  its  use  is 
good  too,  because  it  does  Talent  justice — shows  how  right  and  good  it 
is.     Does  not  one  see  at  once  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  an  '  ob- 
servation-astronomy '  ?     One  might  suggest  various  pairs  :  Onsight  and 
Insight  are  really  very  good ;  but  perhaps  the  terms  '  once-seen  and 
twice-seen '  are  preferable. 

So  one  sees  the  physiology  of  the  eye  must  be  completed  by  the  light 

of  painting.     says,  she  put  in  a  line  of  rose-colour  at  the  horizon, 

thinking  she  saw  it ;  but  was  told  afterwards  that  it  is  a  recognized  law 
that  one  must  be  introduced,  but  there  is  none  there.     It  is  the  same 
with  the  ear :  quite  probably  the  best  insight  into  the  study  of  the 
cochlea  may  come  from  the  study  of  Nature-music  (i.  e.  Genius-music). 

May  not  painting  reach  its  highest  point  in  dropping  form  (or  at  least 


detailed  form)  and  dealing  with  colour  alone  ?  Its  business  is  not  to  re- 
present objects,  still  less  to  tell  a  story  ;  colour,  and  its  ultimate  signi- 
ficance, appear  its  special  province. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  connection  of  this  subject  of 
Art  witn  free-will ;  involving,  as  it  does  so  clearly,  the  recognition  of 
necessity  as  an  essential  element  of  Tightness.     All  seems  summed  up 
in  this  :  that  free-will  is  Talent-action  ;  and  necessary  holiness,  or  God's 
work,  is  Genius-action.     Also  here  is  an  entirely  fresh  light  on  Talent 
and  Genius  too ;  for  it  is  man's  imperfection  makes  Talent-work  inevit- 
ably first ;  and  his  spiritual  condition — in  which  the  necessity  is  want- 
ing— gives  the  key  to  all.     So  too,  Talent- work,  good  though  it  is  when 
at  its  best — nay  the  best  possible  to  man  at  first,  or  by  trying — yet 
being  never  the  truly  right  or  good,  nay  being  by  and  in  its  very  good- 
ness inevitably  wrong,  this  Talent-work  perfectly  illustrates  human 
goodness — the  goodness  that  is  by  effort.       Virtue  is  Talent-goodness ; 
that  is  all. 

Are  not  '  observation '  and  '  Nature '  the  two  fitting  terms  :  observ- 
ation-thought and  Nature-thought,  &c.  ?  because  the  important  part  in 
Genius  is  not  the  man-part,  but  that  it  is  Nature  in  it.  The  human 
part  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  universalized,  as  it 
were :  not  the  man,  but  the  constitution  of  humanity,  expresses  itself. 
It  is  not  the  man's  act ;  it  is  the  turning  out  of  that — exactly  its  '  pos- 
itive denial.'  Genius  is  precisely  the  positive  denial  of  the  self:  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  truly  denied. 

Just  as  Asceticism  is  the  negative  denial  of  self,  and  Love  its  positive 
denial.  Here  is  the  significance  of  Asceticism :  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
Talent-love.  It  might  even  be  called  '  observation  '-love  :  it  is  an 
attempt  to  represent  Nature,  but  not  truly  representing  it :  the  ne- 
cessity is  left  out.  So  Asceticism  too  is  a  great  proof  that  Nature  is 
Love.  How  striking  the  identity  of  the  relation  of  the  self  in  the 
esthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  man's  self-action  can  be  left  out.  It  is  the 
means  of  excluding  the  minus :  not  by  abstaining  from  self-action,  but 
by  filling  it  with  necessity.  How  wonderful  it  is  in  beauty !  How  is  it 
that  in  order  to  convert  this  minus  self-act  into  a  true  Nature-act,  this 
relation  of  Talent  and  Genius  is  necessary  ?  What  are  its  parallels  ? 
and  how  is  it  in  man  and  woman  ?  Is  it  not  justly  felt,  however  per- 
vertedly,  that  a  vast  rise  has  to  take  place  in  woman's  relation  to  life  ? 
i.  e.  how  the  relation  of  Genius  and  Talent  is  to  be  secured  in  that  of 
the  sexes. 

Thus  Genius  represents  heaven  :  the  altruistic  state,  the  minus  filled ; 
and  is  it  not  evidently  having  an  altruistic  life  ?  Here  is  exactly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  man  and  the  self  in  us. 

The  term  '  observation '  is  good  for  talent-work  in  this  :  that  it  indi- 
cates not  its  weakness  but  its  strength  ;  lays  hold  of  it  by  its  good 
point.  And  though  it  is  true  of  course  that  men  of  Genius  may  ob- 
serve— nay  may  be  eminent  observers — yet  it  is  clear  that  observation 
cannot  be  the  peculiarity  of  their  work ;  because  it  is  agreed  that  it 
presents  Nature  not  as  observation  gives  it.  It  is  not  true  also,  though 
it  seems  so,  that  Genius  chooses ;  it  does  not  select  the  right  but  feels 
it;  or  it  is  less  perfect  Genius.  One  sees  how  it  comes  to  look  as  if 
Genius  chose. 


Genius  shows  too  how  our  true  Being  is  even  now  in  us  :  an  altruistic 
life  is  OUTS.  No  man  is  in  his  work  so  much  that  very  man  he  is,  as 
Genius.  It  is  his  nature  expresses  itself — 

[and  when  our  nature  expresses  itself,  our  self  is  passive] 
— his  nature,  which  is  Nature.  Genius  is  the  means  by  which  the  man's 
true  nature  (one  with  the  universal  Nature)  expresses  itself.    The  self- 
action  oppresses  and  puts  aside  the  very  nature  of  the  man  who  does  it ; 
for  his  nature  too  recognizes  itself  in  Genius.     We  are  over-ridden  by 
our  '  self.'     And  this  self,  in  some  way,  appears  as  the  same  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  phenomenal.     To  be  altruistic  is  emphatically  to  be 
we  ;  and  that  new  Being  is  to  have  our  own.     What  makes  the  Talent- 
or  self-action  come  first  ? 

Infantile  Genius  is  thus  natural :  the  child  expresses  its  own  nature  ? 
Was  the  Greek  art  similar  to  this  :  truly  an  infantile  expression  of  man's 
nature,  with  its  perfectness  and  its  limit  ? 

Talent-mwszc  also  is  observation-music.     A  man  hears  the  natural 
sounds  in  a  wood,  and  reproduces  them  ;  imitates  the  effect,  judges  it 
good  and  beautiful,  expresses  the  emotions  they  aroused.     Another  puts 
the  sounds  right,  and  all  men  say  it  is  Nature  herself;  the  music  puts 
them  in  the  very  wood.     In  Genius,  that  which  is  the  individual's  is 
cast  out :  man's  is  retained.     And  this  cannot  be  by  the  individual-  or 
self-action  ;  that  were  Satan  casting  out  Satan.     Dramatic  insight  is  a 
perfect  illustration  :  all  must  converge  to — or  rather  diverge  from— a 
centre.     And  surely  this  is  precisely  true  of  pictorial  form. 

How  striking  it  is  :  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works,  man's  whole  na- 
ture expresses  itself.     Everything  that  he  does,  when  rightly  done,  is 
done  according  to  the  demand  of  his  own  nature.     For  every  kind  of 
operation,  i.  e.  for  every  relation  to  the  universe,  he  has  something  in 
himself  that  corresponds  to  what  Nature  is.     Here,   rather  than  any- 
where else,  should  not  his  own  nature  and  constitution  be  learnt  ? 

The  characteristic  of  Genius  is,  that  the  peculiar  sensibility  in  the 
man  who  possesses  it  is  so  predominant  that  all  other  influences  are  no- 
thing by  the  side  of  it.     And  this  comes,  as  seen,  not  from  the  strength 
of  that  sensibility,  but  from  the  relative  weakness  of  all  opposing  ones. 
So  '  pig-headed  people'  are  a  parody  of  Genius.     They  insist  on  whims, 
as  the  man  of  Genius  on  his  perception.     Now  here  is  a  case  of  the 
form  without  the  fact :  the  empty  form  of  Genius  is  a  '  whim.'     And 
surely  there  must  have  been  this,  because  of  the  universal  existence  of 
such  empty  forms ;  which,  therefore,  are  to  be  seen  in  this.     Are  not 
we  ourselves  such  '  forms '  where  man  should  be :  related  to  manhood  as 
whims  are  to  Genius. 

evidently  read  the  preceding  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  wh 

I  believe  was  founded  on  the  feeling  that  I  dishonoured  Nature :  essen- 
tially it  was  from  thinking  my  denial  negative  instead  of  positive.  She 
felt  that  when  she  looked  at  Nature  she  saw  harmony  ;   that  which  was 
intensely,  perfectly  satisfying,  and  thought  I  did  not  do  justice  to  this ; 
that  though  the  whole  of  what  the  eye  perceived  at  any  time  might  be 
not  perfect  in  harmony,  yet  that  it  had  consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
pictures,  each  perfect ;  and  that  a  leaf  or  a  grape,  e.  g.,  by  itself  was 
perfect  in  harmony  of  colour.     But,  on  talking  it  over,  we  agreed  that 
this  was  not  so ;  that  a  fac-simile  of  the  most  perfect  leaf  would  not  be 
right.     And  on  reflection  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  could  not  be  so  ; 
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and  that  nothing  that  is  a  part  ought  to  be  perfect  in  and  by  itself,  in 
colour  any  more  than  in  form.  She  became  conscious  that  what  she  had 
felt  was  the  direct  pleasure  of  the  colour  itself,  and  not  a  consciousness 
of  complete  harmony  in  the  parts  by  themselves. 

It  is  true  when  we  look  at  (or  listen  to)  Nature,  we  do  often  receive 
an  impression  of  perfection  of  beauty,  of  a  harmony  quite  complete. 
But  this  is  the  general  impression  only,  probably :  when  each  minute 
detail  is  expressly  noticed  and  represented,  then  the  feeling  becomes 
different.     The  office  of  Talent  is  precisely  to  bring  the  unperceived 
disharmony  into  feeling :  the  general  apprehension  is  one  of  harmony, 
of  a  perfect  satisfaction ;  it  is  the  representation  makes  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  changing.     It  is  just  as  it  is  in  Science  :  the  unreason  is  not 
felt  in  the  general  view ;  all  seems  natural — i.  e.  rational — until  the  de- 
tails are  brought  out  by  observation,  and  ordered  as  they  appear.     And 
this  suggests  whether  it  is  not  in  painting  as  in  Science  ;  viz.  that  the 
change  demanded  is  not  so  much  a  modification  as  a  re-ordering,  a  re- 
arrangement only  ? 

There  is   a  curious  relation  between  Genius   in   painting   making 
'  wholes,'  and  so  being  true  to  Nature  ;  giving  to  parts  the  character  of 
the  whole,  viz.  the  harmony  [is  not  harmony  organic  wholeness  ?] — a 
curious  relation  between  this  and  the  fact  that  the  organic  world  does 
exactly  present  to  us  wholes.  It  is  as  if  the  organic  were  a  kind  of  Art- 
region  (for  us)  ;  organic  bodies  are  wholes,  as  works  of  art,  which  also 
must  be  'living.'      Thus  organic  bodies  are  'true  to  Nature,'  have  the 
qualities  which  are  universal  but  do  not  appear.    This  agrees  with  what 
I  have  said,  that  in  the  organic  there  are  shown  to  us  characters  which 
are  universal :  life,  adaptation,  equal  and  opposite  actions,  &c.     So  the 
organic  body  is  the  type  of  a  work  of  art.     A  painter  has  to  show  us 
an  'organism,'  whatever  he  presents;  for  so  only  is  a  'whole'  to  be 
seen. 

It  is  curious  that  I  have  noticed  that  every  true  work  (literary,  e.  g.) 
must  have  its  '  skeleton,'  and  formed  in  the  organic  way. 
Here  is  the  distinction  between  Talent  and  Genius :  the  former  is  ag- 
gregated from  without  (inorganic) ;  the  latter  developes  (from  within) 
as  Life  does. 

Not  that  there  truly  is  any  '  inorganic '  in  Nature  ;  that  appears  only 
from  our  relation.  [In  Nature  there  is  no  work  of  talent ;  this  can 
come  only  from  the  self].  There  is  no  more  any  'inorganic'  in  Na- 
ture than  there  is  any  '  inert.'  And  may  we  not  apply  this  universally, 
and  say  that  whatever  term  really  implies  a  negative  implies  some- 
thing which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  Nature  ?  As  to  be  must  mean 
'  to  be  right ' ;  must  it  not  mean  '  to  be  positive '  ? 

Genius  sees  the  invisible.  Here  it  is  clear  how  Talent  must  be 
wrong,  because  it  takes  account  only  of  what  is  visible.  What  is  invi- 
sible it  leaves  out,  or — guessing — puts  wrong.  So  is  not  here  a  direct 
test  of  truth,  independent  of  proof  or  history  ?  Does  the  work  include 
the  invisible ;  take  account  of  that  which  escapes  direct  and  primary 
observation  ? — Social  life,  too,  is  a  great  sphere  of  Art.  The  place  of 
Genius  ought  to  be  nowhere  more  plainly  visible  than  in  social  organ- 
ization ;  as  indeed  it  is,  upon  a  small  scale. 

Painting  thus  throws  a  light  on  '  anticipation  '  ;  for  the  eye  and  the 
reason  alike  perceive,  in  the  general  un-analyzed  impression  of  Nature, 


an  unity ;  and  this  is  truthful.  But  the  analysis  finds  many  things, 
which  are  not  one  to  any  possible  view,  until,  by  this  very  diverseness, 
the  truer  unity  is  revealed.  So  in  respect  to  Nature ;  the  idea  of  it  as 
expressing  "Will,  or  personal  activities  and  feelings,  gives  unity.  This 
was  at  least  one  part  of  the  power  of  that  thought.  Unity  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  Nature  ;  variety  appears  on  close  looking ;  resolving  it- 
self again  into  a  better  apprehended  unity. 

Is  our  Science — our  true  Science,   I  mean ;  Nature  rightly  appre- 
hended— truly  a  picture ;  a  drawing  according  to  the  demands  of  our 
own  perception  ;  and  presenting  a  part  truly  as  a  whole — truly  to  the 
whole.    For  'Nature,'  as  we  see  or  can  conceive  it,  is  it  any  more  than 
a  mere  fragment ;  and  when  our  Science  has  put  it  most  truly  and  per- 
fectly, and  fulfilled  itself  most  completely  in  ordering  according  to  its 
demands  all  that  is  presented  to  us,  has  it  dealt  with  more  than  one 
little  nook  ? — so  that  our  work  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  whole, 
but  only  a  true  picture  ?     And  thus  is  Science  strictly  an  Art  too  ?     So 
not  '  Grod  paints  a  picture,'  but  man. 

says :  she  does  not  want  to  read  what  men  have  said  about 

God,  but  to  go  direct  to  Him.  But  see :  the  true  approach  to  God  and 
to  Nature  alike,  is  altruistic.  Here  is  another  revelation  of  the  meaning 
and  necessity  of  Genius.  This  is  why,  in  us,  Talent  must  precede,  be- 
cause in  us  self  is  uppermost,  which  cannot  itself  truly  approach  Being. 
Life,  to  us,  must  be  the  casting  out  of  death ;  and  for  this  end  it  must 
be  brought  into  consciousness,  as  it  is  by  sin.  So  this  work  of  Talent, 
making  the  latent  unreason  and  disharmony  felt ;  this  is  one  with  the 
sinful  experience  of  man,  which  brings  into  his  consciousness  his  want 
of  life.  And  thus  to  parallel  Sin  with  the  work  of  Talent,  what  a  pro- 
phecy it  is  !  And  then  that  perfectness  and  harmony  with  which  Na- 
ture impresses  alike  the  reason  and  the  sense  before  Talent  has  brought 
out  their  absence  into  our  view — this  is  parallel  to  the  innocence  which 
preceded  man's  present  state  ;  to  the  Adam-life.  So  here  is  another  an- 
ticipation, suppression  and  interpretation  :  in  the  first  content — the 
discontent  which  Talent  elicits — the  harmony  Genius  reveals.  Is  not 
that  first  state  of  man  best  illustrated  by  this.  Think  then  how  human 
sin  is  seen :  even  as  we  see  a  work  of  Talent ! 

'  The  approach  alike  to  Nature  and  to  God  is  altruistic ' ;  only  so  is 
the  self  cast  out.     Does  not  one  here/eeZ  the  doctrine  of  the  mediator? 
This  altruistic  approach  is  the  true  direct  approach ;  this  is  how  perfect 
Beings  approach  God  and  see  truth ;  this  idea  of  Genius  exhibits  to  us 
the  life;  only  to  them  it  is  different — just  as  life  is  in  self-sacrifice. 
Knowledge  and  access  to  God  cannot,  nor  should  be,  given  otherwise. 
He  says :  '  to  come  near  Me  you  must  live  in  another :  only  in  such 
life  can  I  be  known.' 

Thus  in  Genius  we  see  afresh  how  knowledge  is  altruistic :  it  is  not 
only  knowing  in  another  thing,  but  through  another  Being.     For  all 
knowing  is  thus :  as  others  see  through  Genius,  so  Genius  itself  sees 
through  Talent.     It  also  sees,  nay  it  especially  sees,  altruistically. 
Through  others'  death  is  its  life.     '  This,'   says  Talent,   '  is  my  body 
which  for  you  is  broken.'     And  thus,  oh  man,  sounds  in  the  ear  of  God, 
thy  groaning:  'this  is  my  body,  broke n.' 

This  is  the  point :  that  given  a  man  of  talent,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Genius — I  do  not  say  of  great   Genius — might  be  elicited  by  taking 
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away ;  i.  e.  by  so  diminishing  certain  qualities,  sensibilities  or  tenden- 
cies, as  that  some  other  sensibility  should  be  left  absolutely  free  to  as- 
sert itself. 

And  this  seems  to  me  parallel  to  what  I  find  so  often,  that  people 
cannot  see  a  perfectly  clear  intellectual  relation,  because  they  mix  it 
up  with  other  questions :  and  so  continually.  Now  here  certain  other 
intellectual  and  moral  feelings — positive  and  proper  ones,  and  very  good 
prevent  the  free  action  of  the  intellectual  apprehension.  Take  these 
sensibilities  away,  and  their  vision  would  be  perfect.  In  the  perfect 
work  of  Talent,  is  the  interpretation  not  negatively  but  positively 
denied? 

May  not  this  give  a  clue  to  the  details  of  Talent  and  its  work  ?  nay, 
may  the  particular  works  of  Talent  be  in  such  way  related  to  the  cor- 
responding work  of  Genius ;  viz.  as  containing  the  perception  of  the 
Genius,  but  kept  inoperative  by  other  surrounding  ones  ?  so  that  really 
if  a  complete  analysis  were  made,  all  that  is  in  the  'interpretation'  might 
be  found  in  the  '  theory '  which  rendered  it  possible  ?  Is  it  not  indicated 
indeed  by  the  law  of  anticipation  and  suppression  ?     The  anticipation, 
which  is  virtually,  in  some  sense,  still  in  the  suppression — in  it,   as 
motion  is  in  tension — is  this  very  affirmation,  or  perception,  which  is 
the  interpretation :  and  it  is  put  aside  only  by  the  introducing  of  more 
elements.     So  that  in  fact  this  idea  of  anticipation  is  a  parallel  to  that 
of  Genius  being  by  a  minus.     The  two  things  have  one  meaning.     And 
would  it  not  be  interesting  thus  to  be  able  to  dissect  out,  as  it  were,  the 
coming  Genius-work  in  the  Talent-work ;  seeing  it  embodied,  but  over- 
laid, and  restrained.     Is  it  not  as  the  butterfly  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
grub  or  chrysalis? 

For  observe  :  the  feeling  of  delight  in — almost  of  desire  for — the 
Genius-relation  of  things  is  not  wanting  in  any,  or  scarcely  in  any ;  not 
even  in  the  most  emphatic  talent-workers.     They  also  appreciate  the 
beauty — the  '  ideal '  beauty — of  the  relations  they  are  compelled  to  put 
aside :  they  give  them  up  only  because  truth,  i.  e.  duty  to  God,  com- 
mands.   Talent  does  not  wilfully  set  itself  up  against  the  Nature-vision, 
it  only  regretfully  abandons  it.    How  beautifully,  even  pathetically,  this 
is  seen  in  so  many  of  our  own  scientific  workers :  how  gladly  would 
their  Science  be  a  spiritual  thing  if  only  it  could  be.     Nay,  the  very 
theories  of  talent-work  itself — the  very  hypotheses  which  make  its  in- 
tolerableness  supreme  in  the  end — are  in  fact  the  striving  after  the  very 
idea  or  apprehension  they  have  been  compelled  to  forego.     This  is  well 
seen  in  Science  ;  and  of  course  the  parallel  is  in  all  Art  also.     The  epi- 
cycles, e.  g.,  were  introduced  precisely  to  give  unity.     They  expressed 
— they  were — a  baffled  longing  for  the  Genius-view ;  a  self- attempt  to 
see  Nature  one,  instead  of  a  vision  of  it  as  one.      But  the  fruition 
was  virtually  in  the  effort — must  have  been  visible  therein  to  any  Being 
who  kneiv.     Now  this  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  organic  life :  the 
function  must  be  virtually  in  the  nutrition.     Yes  ;   and  in  our  self- 
existence  and  action,  the  blind  strivings  after  the  altruistic  life  must  be 
written. 

Is  it  not  because  Genius  sees  altruistically  that  it  seems  to  choose  ? 

[Here  too  may  not 's  feeling  be  embraced  ;  a  fuller  justice  done  to 

Nature,  as  we  see  it  ?]  That  is  :  as  knowledge  is  altruistic  in  respect 
to  thought — each  thing  being  seen  in  other  things — so  is  it  not 
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also  in  respect  to  vision  and  hearing — for  music  and  painting  :  are  no4 
the  right  form,  the  right  color,  the  right  harmony,  seen  by  the  man  o^ 
Genius  in  and  by  other  forms  and  sounds  ?  Is  it  not  true  of  him  in 
these  regions  also  that  he  affirms  nothing  that  he  cannot  show — that  he 
does  not  '  invent  hypotheses '  ?  This  has  its  own  evidence ;  and  is 
much  confirmed  besides  by  its  showing  so  completely  how  the  appear- 
ance of  his  choosing  or  selecting  comes.  Could  not  a  painter  of  Genius 
tell  us  if  this  be  so  ? 

Then  if  this  be  true,  and  the  vision  of  Genius  be  always  altruistic,  do 
we  not  get  farther  still  into  the  nature  of  Genius ;  and  especially  see 
how  its  work  is  Nature-work,  and  why  it  has  its  power.     Truly  it  in- 
terprets Nature  ;  for  it  interprets  Nature  by  herself.  Is  there  not  a  still 
truer  insight  here  into  how  Nature  utters  herself  through  it  ?  and  may 
not  the  two  things  be  identified — altruistic  seeing  and  Genius-seeing  ? 
Then  two  questions  arise:  (1)  How  does  the  Talent-work  prepare  for 
and  render  possible,  this  altruistic  seeing  ?  and  (2)  Does  this  demand  a 
modification  of  the  idea  that  the  Genius-painter  expresses  the  demands 
of  his  eye,  of  his  own  sense,  and  therefore  is  true  to  Nature  ?    With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  I  think  the  first  relation  remains  unaffected ;  but  it 
is  a  new  interest  to  see  that — in  Science,  e.  g. — the  demand  for  'reason' 
or  '  order '  which  the  man  of  Genius  feels,  is  a  demand  for  recog- 
nizing something  already  known,  and  that  nothing  else  satisfies  it.  Does 
it  not  help  us  to  get  towards  the  origin  of  that  '  sense,'  that  command- 
ing feeling  of  Genius,  which  insists  on  presenting  Nature  according  to 
itself?     Is  it  not  simply  the  stamp  of  Nature  in  the  man  himself?    He 
is  a  mould,  in  which  everything  that  falls  upon  him  is  cast ;  but  Nature 
herself  has  stamped  the  mould.     Or  is  it  not  thus  :  that  because  this 
'sense'  in  Genius  is  (part  of)  Nature  herself,  therefore  it  casts  all  things 
according  to  Nature ;  which  is  altruistically  ?     Is  not  this  '  altruistic- 
seeing  '  simply  '  Nature-seeing '  ?     There  is  no  other  way  of  true  seeing 
but  this,  because  things  are  so,  Nature  being  one.      The  question  then 
regarding  Genius  is  this :  why  does  it  insist  on  seeing  altruistically  ? 
One  answer,  true  enough  and  important  in  its  way,  is  :  because  Na- 
ture is  altruistic ;  and  as  altruistic-being  is  simply  Being,  so  altruistic- 
seeing  is  simply  Seeing.     But  this  answer  is  not  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  which  is,  why  it  is  in  respect  to  the  individual  man  that  he 
must  see  that  way  ?     But  is  it  not  striking :  what  an  evidence  is  here 
that  Being  is  altruistic-being,  in  the  fact  that  seeing  is  altruistic- 
seeing.     And  if  this  can  be  made   clear,  how  much  easier  it  must 
make  the  apprehension  of  the  other !     How  clear  it  is,  too,  that  that 
is  simply  true  seeing ;  and  that  what  is  not  that  is  simply  not  seeing 
at  all,  but  fancying.     Being,  not  altruistic,   is  like  hypothesis   or 
theory  :  it  is  the  form  which  '  suppression '  takes. 

In  Science,  is  not  this  demand  for  seeing  altruistically  simply  the 
demand  for  unity  ?  (as  I  have  noticed).  But  how  is  it  in  the  other  arts  ? 
Evidently  enough  through  the  operation  of  it  there  is  introduced  into 
man's  work  that  character  of  Nature — unity  in  variety.     Might  we  not 
say,  that  Genius,  in  every  art,  puts  the  universal  into  the  particular  ? 
Is  not  that  how  it  '  modifies ' :  makes  each  detail  (as  it  is  in  Nature) 
such  that  the  universal  can  be  found  in  it  ?     But  in  fine,  this  is  the 
question  here  : — it  being  manifest  that  Genius-seeing  is '  seeing  in  other,' 
whether  it  is  so  because  that  other  has  before  been  seen,  and  the  Ge- 
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nius-sight  demands  to  see  the  same  ;  whether  Nature  has  stamped  a  die 
to  which  all  is  moulded;  or  whether  this  is  not  simply  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  man  expressing  itself,  that  makes 
the  seeing  altruistic  ? — that  the  eye,  the  sense,  simply  must  see  altru- 
istically ;  that  this  is  the  expression  of  its  nature  and  demand.  Surely 
there  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  thus ;  and  here  would  be  a  key  to 
the  nature  of  the  faculty. 

Infantile  Genius  (as  for  music)  would  seem  to  favour  the  latter  view  ; 
but  not  conclusively,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  child,  however 
young,  who  interprets,  does  so  just  as  the  adult,  and  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  talent-work  it  has  had  before  it. 

But  in  this  it  is  striking,  how  in  painting  (which  stands  for  all  the 
arts)  that  which  I  have  seen  in  respect  to  Thought  seems  to  be  strictly 
true ;  viz.  that  the  art  of  thinking  is  in  the  seeing  truly  the  universal 
in  each  particular ;  so  that  each  fresh  particular  thus  is  seen  altruistic- 
ally as  another  form  of  that  which  is  known  in  other  forms.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  painter's  eye  does.  It  is  very  simple,  how  every- 
thing a  painter  sees  should  insist  on  presenting  itself  to  him  as 
really  (whether  it  looks  so  or  not)  another  form  of  some  principle  or 
necessity  of  form  which  he  has  seen  elsewhere.  So  then  whatever  form 
he  sees  embodies  to  his  eye  this  necessity :  he  sees  that  it  does  so  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  to  his  eye,  that  means  that  a  negative  in  his 
sight  wants  supplying.  So  he  sees  it,  and  presents  it  right ;  embody- 
ing this  necessity,  which  is  one  necessity  everywhere.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Thought. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  is  not  that  last  painting  of  Turner's,  with  no  de- 
tails of  form,  like  a  Science  abstracted  from  particulars — like  math- 
ematics ? 

If  Science  and  philosophy — the  interpretation  of  the  world — be 
as  painting  a  picture,  what  a  significance  there  must  be  in  painting ! 
And  if  vision  be  the  right  word  for  Genius,  does  not  that  again  suggest 
an  eminent  significance  for  painting — the  '  vision-art.'     Is  it  in  some 
sense,  as  a  whole,  the  Genius-art?  being  to  the  others  as  the  Genius- 
vision  is  to  the  Talent-hypotheses  ? 

To  see  Genius  as  being  by  a  negative  is  eminently  instructive,  because 
it  looks  so  emphatically  positive ;  a  great  power  or  faculty  of  vision  or 
of  action ;  of  all,  the  divinest.    If  we  can  see  not  only  that  this  is,  but 
how  it  is,  by  a  negative,  will  it  not  enable  us  to  see  how  all  our  pos- 
itives are  so  ?     This  is  the  problem  of  understanding  ourselves — our 
lives — to  see  it  as  coming  by  a  negative ;  and  it  is  Genius  must  enable 
us  to  do  it.     Here  is  the  basis  for  an  altruistic  vision  of  all  man's  life 
and  powers  (viz.  to  see  them  in  Genius).     And  farther :  see  how  rich  it 
makes  the  world  to  recognize  these  positives  as  coming  by  a  minus — of 
course  it  must.     And  is  not  this  a  law  for  Thinking ;  that  is  which  is 
the  most?  [only  it  must  be  a  vision-most,  not  a  hypothesis-most].     A 
'  complement,'  this  to  the  law  of  parsimony.    And  then  is  not  the  nature 
of  Genius  a  guide  also  to  the  nature  of  all  the  other  positives  ?  besides 
being  by  a  minus,  are  they  not  in  themselves  such  as  Genius  is ;  ex- 
pressions as  it  were  of  other-being,  forms  of  Nature's  action ;  a  vision, 
or  a  being,  that  is  of  another  [and  having  necessity,  therefore,  and  uni- 
versality, as  characters].     In  fact,  by  the  light  of  other  positives — 
whatever  others  we  know — we  have  a  light  by  which  to  see  Genius  ;  a 
basis  for  an  altruistic  vision  of  it. 
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says,  in  respect  to  the  altruistic  seeing  in  painting :  that  '  then 

anything  may  be  put.'  But  it  is  exactly  the  opposite  :  this  is  -what  pre- 
vents arbitrariness — how  should  it  be,  else  ?  It  is  conceded,  what  the 
eye  sees  has  to  be  altered :  now  how  is  it  to  be  so  altered  as  to  be  true  ? 
what  is  to  direct  this  ?  Precisely,  I  say,  the  altruistic  seeing.  Genius 
alters  it,  not  to  a  form  that  will  suit,  but  to  the  form  of  that  very  thing  ; 
which  [he  recognizes]  he  has  seen  in  something  else.  It  is  just  as 
Newton  saw  the  moon's  motion  in  falling.  He  must  see  the  inap- 
prehensible in  the  one  by  the  obvious  in  the  other.  Here  is  as  it  were 
a  test  by  which  to  try  '  altruistic  thinking ' :  whether  it  do  not  hold  in 
painting  too.  And  might  not  certain  painters  tell  us  [as  Newton  ?]  '  I 
saw  the  form  of  that  great  landscape  in  that  other  simpler  thing ;  [and 

when  put  it  jin  that  other  way,  just  as  it  looked,  then  I  saw 

that  it -was  so.']     They  see  this,  because  they  see  universal  relations  in 
simple  things ;  and  see  the  hidden,  because,  as  in  thought,  they  see  the 
complex  in  the  simple.     Thus  do  they  see  universal  laws  of  Form  in 
simple  and  uncomplicated  forms,  and  apply  them  unconsciously  ? 

It  is  striking  how  Genius  represents  an  instinct',  a  successful  de- 
duction. [And  from  it  a  force  of  a  new  form ;  the  commencement  of  a 
new  action ;  so  making  a  crisis'].  So  man  advances  by  coming  repeat- 
edly to  the  condition  in  which  instinct  comes  into  play.  But  now, 
Genius  is  altruistic  seeing ;  is  therefore  Instinct  this  also  ?  Can  we  see 
instinct  in  Genius  ?  [inverting  the  process  of  explaining  Genius  by  call- 
ing it  instinct].  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  how  this  altruistic  seeing  is  not 
a  guarantee  for  truth  farther  than  the  identity  of  the  two ;  because  the 
first  may  not  be  truly  interpreted  (take  gravity  itself,  e.  g.).  The  value 
in  altruistic  seeing  is  the  seeing  one  as  another  previously  seen  ;  perhaps 
especially  seeing  a  more  complex  by  the  aid  of  a  simpler.  Is  it  not  ever 
an  analysis ;  and  when  completest,  is  it  not  an  analysis  of  a  complex 
into  two  or  more  simple  known  things  ? 

Then  may  Instinct  be  not  at  all  different  from  reason,  but  simply  an 
altruistic  seeing  ?  i.  e.  the  animal  sees  or  knows  [or  would  if  self-con- 
scious] one  thing,  perhaps ;  and  that  it  applies,  and  sees  as  it  were  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  instinct ;  it  sees  all  things  altruistically  [i.  e. 
truly,  so  far  as  it  does  see  them]  all  as  that  which  it  primarily  sees. 
And  is  it  thus  the  sphere  of  each  instinct  comes  to  be  defined—does  it 
extend  so  far  as  that  altruistic  seeing  is  right  ?     And  does  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  animal  correspond :  that  seeing  is  right  for  all  its 
demands  ? 

So  would  the  various  animal  tribes  answer,  as  it  were,  to  various  nat- 
ural processes ;  one  of  which  each  tribe  uses  as  if  interpretatively ; 
[itself  being  by  that  process]  ? 

It  has  an  instinct  for  everything  to  which  it  can  apply  that  directly,  or 
with  sufficient  allowance  for  modification.     Then  does  man   differ  by 
seeing  more  elements,  so  that  the  true  process  is  concealed  for  a  long 
time,  and  seems  not  to  be  what  it  is  ? — 

E.  g.,  might  not  a  person  have  had  an  'instinct'  for  gravity,  who 
should  have  been  able  to  perceive  only  approximating  motion  ? 
— but  he  perceives  it  by  having  the  details  and  their  apparent  connection 
forced  upon  his  eyes.  Now  does  the  animal  look  at  Nature  as  the  man 
of  Genius  at  a  '  theory,'  or  other  work  of  Talent  ?  only  with  a  limited 
instead  of  an  indefinite  power  of  apprehension.  Does  it  see  :  '  all  this 
must  be  thus  ?  ' 
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Now  this  bears  on  the  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes.  Does  not 
woman  see  more  altruistically  than  man ;  or  at  least  more  readily  and 
quickly  so  ;  more  often  apparently  directly  so  ? 

Is  not  this  direct  altruistic  seeing  always  only  apparent  ?  is  it  not 
ever  the  result  of  a  second  seeing  ?  Or  is  there  a  sphere  of  direct 
altruistic  seeing,  and  is  this  the  sphere  of  instinct  proper  ?  as  I  have 
before  said  there  seems  to  be  for  man  also  such  a  sphere  to  which  the 
law  of  theory  and  interpretation  does  not  apply.  Is  not  this  clear  : 
twice-seen  is  altruistically-seen  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  this  is  the  feminine  mental  character :  that  quick 
connection,  and  vision  through  a  thing  by  virtue  of  another  which  makes 
her  see  it  ?     And  then  is  it  not  plain  too  how  this  comes  with,  to  say 
the  least,  her  seeing  fewer  elements.     Surely  her  deep,  quick  vision, 
like  that  of  Genius,  comes  by  a  minus.     Is  not  one  clue  to  the  mental 
characters  of  man  and  woman  given  in  seeing  how  Genius  is  by  a  mi- 
nus ?     Nor  is  it  anything  to  the  woman's  depreciation  ;  for  so  all  our 
positives  come.     One  finds  evidence  of  the  same  thing  in  that  quick  re- 
ceptiveness  of  many  women  for  altruistic  views  even  of  the  widest  sort. 
And  if  women  were  more  widely  informed  and  their  minds  more  at  work 
on  the  wider  subjects,  might  not  the  wider  altruistic  visions  come  first 
to  them  ?     And  plainly,  what  makes  Genius  is  that  it  has  the  woman's 
way  of  seeing,  on  a  wider  subject:  that  is  all.     This  is  precisely  what 
I  have  said :  that  '  men  of  Genius  are  the  women  of  the  race.' 

How  clear  it  is,  now  one  sees  it,  that  what  was  wanted  to  give  a 
key  to  the  woman-mind  was  the  perception  of  a  power  or  faculty 
arising  by  a  minus. 

Surely  this  bears  very  much  on  Buckle's  idea  about  women  as  deductive : 
is  it  not  a  good  '  observation '  view  ?     But  evidently,  how  helpful  to  the 
world  this  must  be — this  altruistic  vision  of  the  woman— how  constant 
a  force  onward  !     But  inductive  and  deductive  are  not  the  right  terms. 
Genius-  or  altruistic-seeing  is  both  in  one.     Evidently,  deduction  is 
identity ;  induction  is  otherness :  altruistic-seeing  is  both  in  one.  Surely 
women  do  exactly  seem  to  be  deductive  ;  that  is  the  appearance ;  yet 
how  they  are  proverbially  not  logical.     Nor  is  altruistic-seeing,  logic  ; 
it  is  even  opposed,  rather.    Women  hold  a  view,  not  '  because '  of  any- 
thing, least  of  all  any  premisses,  but  really  because  they  feel  it  the 
same  as  that  other  thing  they  know. 

This  is  how  a  wrongness  is  brought  into  consciousness  by  Talent : 
that  it  does  not  simply  present  Nature,  but  re-presents  it :  and  that 
way  of  doing  it  will  not  do,  for  two  reasons  at  least.     First,  that  the 
representation  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  us ;  and  what  is  right  in 
Nature  is  wrong  in  it,  because  of  that  altered  relation.     This  is  well 
seen  in  Science.     It  is  all  right  that  we  see  the  sun  rise  and  set ;  we 
ought :  this  is  part  of  the  basis  on  which  we  ground  our  interpretation ; 
but  this  is  quite  different  from  a  representation  (either  in  thought  or 

But  besides  this — that  the  representation  of  Nature  must  not  contain 
elements  which  are  appropriate  only  to  Nature  itself  (as  causing  our 
perception) — besides  this,  the  work  of  Talent  makes  Genius  perceive  a 
wrongness  because  it  is  not  only  a  transcript  of  appearances,  put  as  such, 
but  is  made  into  a  whole,  into  a  re-presentation,  with  thought-  or  pict- 
orial elements  of  reason  or  relation  introduced.  So  it  has  a  wrongness, 
which  as  it  is  in  Nature  it  has  not.  This  is  very  clear  in  astronomy : 
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the  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  as  perceived  are  right  enough  ;  we 
ought  to  perceive  them :  it  is  the  epicycles  we  feel  were  wrong.     But 
these  were  the  elements  introduced  to  re-present  them  (as  existing) ; 
and  observe,  they  were  necessary  to  that  end.     Without  them,  the  ap- 
parent motions  could  not  have  been  rationally  represented  at  all. 

Now,  in  painting,  does  the  eye  introduce  certain  appearances,  which 
can  only  be  represented  as  existing  by  certain  contrivances — pictorial 
hypotheses  or  epicycles — which  Genius  feels  intolerable.  And  so 
Genius  in  painting  would— instructed  by  these  pictorial  hypotheses — 
do  precisely  what  is  done  in  Science ;  it  would  leave  out  from  the  re- 
presentation what  is  not  in  Nature — but  which,  being  seen  as  if  there, 
Talent  had  brought  in  by  aid  of  its  hypotheses — and  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  eye  without  putting  in  those  things  which  are  not 
there,  though  seen  by  it. 

This  seems  opposite  to  that  of  the  rose-line  before  noted ;  but  is  no 
doubt  one  with  it,  for  that  very  reason. 

So  Genius  presents  Nature  as  it  is,  though  not  as  it  is  seen ;  and  the 
eye  is  satisfied,  as  it  is  in  Nature. 

N.B. — That  which  wants  hypotheses  to  represent  it  cannot  be  in 
Nature  ;  the  fact  of  the  necessity  for  hypotheses  proves  it  not  there ; 
for  if  it  were,  these  were  not  needed. 

Thus,  doubtless,  Nature  appears  right  to  the  Genius-painter  as  well  as 
to  the  Genius-thinker ;  perfectly  right  [as  it  is ;  because  what  is  in  it 
ought  to  produce  in  us  such  perceptions  as  it  does]  ;  but  the  Talent- 
painter's  work  shows  him  what  elements  are,  and  what  are  not,  truly  in 
Nature,  among  those  perceived  as  if  there.  So  that  he  knows  what  to 
refer  to  our  own  '  constitution '  or  relation,  and  how  to  make  it  perceived. 
[See  how  this  is  just  what  the  true  astronomy  does]. 

The  work  of  painting,  as  of  Science,  is  to  reveal  Nature  by  showing 
what  the  subjective  elements  are  in  our  perception.  So  it  too  has — must 
have — to  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  as  a  means  to  knowing  Being.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  that  the  pictorial  as  the  scientific  '  observation  '  sees  in 
Nature  that  wh  is  not  there;  that  is,  mixes  up  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective elements,  and  presents  them  all  as  objective. 

It  must  be  so,  in  this  crude  once-seeing  :  how  completely  this  thought 
is  done ;  how  the  very  arguments  of  the  advanced  '  scientific '  school 
affirm  this  mixing  up ;  and  therefore  of  course  the  first  step  towards 
true  seeing. — The  postulate  is,  that  the  Genius-painter  alters  what 
is  seen,  and  so  presents  Nature  truly. 

And  then  the  hypotheses  necessary  for  this  representation  make  the 
second-seer  [surely  there  is  a  real  relation  indicated  by  that  word  '  se- 
cond-sight ']  perceive  that  such  elements  must  be  left  out.  And  surely 
they  are  ever  negative  ones. 

One  sees  too  how  this  does  not  imply  any  wrongness  in  Nature  to  the 
eye ;  it  is  right  the  objective  and  subjective  should  be  mixed  up  in  our 
view  of  Nature.     There  they  belong  together ;  they  make  one  whole 
legitimately,  for  there  object  and  subject  intermix.     Nature  makes  no 
affirmation :   '  all  these  things  so  perceived  are  in  me.'     She  says,  only : 
'  when  you  look  at  me  you  perceive  them.'     That  is  most  right.     But 
the  '  observation-picture '  (or  Science,  &c.)  makes  an  affirmation  :  *  all 
these  things  are  in  Nature,  apart  from  us '  [and  such  and  such  things 
are  necessary  for  them  to  be].     This  it  is  makes  Genius  say  :  '  they  are 
not  there.' 
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Is  there  not  in  the  Genius-picture,   ever — latently — this  affirmation 
about  what  ive  introduce  into  our  perception  of  Nature  ?  and  so,  which 
of  these  two  is  the  art  ? — to  represent  Nature  as  without  it,  but  so  as 
to  make  us  see  how  (or  that)  it  produces  such  impression  upon  us  :  or, 
to  give  to  the  eye  that  same  impression — mixed  impression — it  receives 
from  Nature,  hut  without  putting  in  the  elements  which  are  not  in  it  ? 
[I  think  the  former].     Prom  the  works  of  the  Talent-painters,  as  from 
the  Talent-science,  other  beings  might  infer  man's  constitution  and  re- 
lations ;  and  say  he  was  such  a  Being  and  dwelt  so  related.     Talent, 
then,  besides  not  showing  enough  of  Nature,  puts  into  it  too  much  [of 
its  own  sort].     And  so  the  work  of  Genius  is  done  by  [a  certain  kind 
of]  leaving  out :  this  is  precisely  its  casting  out  the  self..     It  not  only 
is  by  a  minus ;  it  does  its  work  by  a  minus,  too.     And  here  is  a  farther 
reason  why  Genius  should  be  by  a  minus ;  viz.  that  its  work  is  to  be 
done  by  putting  aside.     In  order,  to  enable  it  to  say  so  calmly  and  as- 
suredly ;  '  this  is  not  in  Nature,'  is  not  what  it  needs  the  absence  of 
that  strong  feeling  that  what  we  perceive  '  there '  must  ~be  ( there '  ? 
It  may  be  even  sense-feeling,  but  it  must  be  something  moderating  that 
that  absolute  ruling  of  the  sense  which  is  in  Talent.     One  sees  the 
adaptation;  and  this  must  be  in  the  painter  just  as  it  is  in  the  man  of 
science :  see  what  he  too  must  be  content  to  banish. 

Thus  Genius  casts  out  the  self-elements  from  Nature  ;  and  pictorially 
what  they  are  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace.  And  so  one  sees, 
as  this  is  the  work  to  be  done,  in  order  to  know  Nature,  how  Genius 
is  the  doing  of  it — is  provided  that  it  may  be  done.  Those  who  have 
pointed  out  this  absolute  intermingling  of  Nature  and  self  in  our  per- 
ception, Save  voice  to  the  demand  for  Genius.  They  only  did  not  see 
that  Nature  had  anticipated  them  in  the  supply. 

Did  men  really  think  that  Nature  had  made  an  understanding,  a 
seeing,  animal,  and  not  given  him  the  power  of  seeing  and  under- 
standing Her  \  Why  then  should  she  have  made  him  ? 
The  problem  is,  to  eliminate  ourselves  from  our  perception  of  Nature  ; 
and  the  answer  is — Genius.  It  is  asked  with  a  kind  of  man-hating  tri- 
umph (though  with  a  profession  of  love) :  '  how  will  you  separate  sub- 
jective from  objective  ?'  "Well:  let  a  re- presentation  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived be  made,  mixed  all  together ;  the  man  will  be  sure  to  be  born 
who  will  draw  the  line  as  clearly  as  Nature's  self.  See  the  adaptation 
of  the  process:  for  though  subjective  and  objective  are  rightly  and  in- 
distinguishably  mixed  up  in  the  perception,  it  will  be  very  different  in 
the  representation,  which  should  be  of  the  object  alone.  There  the  sub- 
jective elements  are  wrongly  put  in  and  will  be  surely  seen  to  be  so. 
The  two  will  visibly  differ,  because  what  is  rightly  in  the  one  is  wrongly 
in  the  other :  is  it  possible  the  source  of  this  difference  should  not  be 
found  ?  Thus  again  how  clearly  it  appears  that  Science — or  Thought 
— the  rational  interpretation  of  Nature,  is  one  of  the  Arts. 

This  is  the  one  function  of  Genius  in  whatever  form :  to  cast  out  the 
self.  And  what  a  work  that  must  be  which  is  done  by  so  many  hands  ; 
Now  how  is  the  casting  out  the  self-elements  one  with  altruistic  see- 
ing ?  Certain  answers  to  this  are  obvious,  but  not  the  right  one,  yet,  I 
think.  There  is  the  reason,  that  altruistic  seeing  is  the  only  seeing — is 
simply  seeing  the  truth ;  but  one  wants  to  see  the  necessity  that  Genius 
must  see  truly.  Certainly  one  may  say  that  if  the  self-elements  are 
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cast  out,  that  is  seeing  truly  ;  but  still,  why  does  Genius  see  in  another 
thing  ? 

Our  arriving  at  truth  from  data  all  false,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
coming  to  see  Nature  truly  from  a  perception  so  mingled.     It  is  one 
problem.     And  mathematics  must  be  the  same  ;  must  be  the  very  image 
of  the  process :  the  false  portion  of  the  elements  given  must  become 
obvious  in  the  -working  out,  and  the  separation  become  clear.     It  is  like 
the  working  off  of  an  alloy,  casting  a  husk.     And  in  the  calculus 
there  must  be  just  these  two  processes — the  Talent- work  and  the  Ge- 
nius :  the  explication  and  setting  forth,  with  the  falsities  all  included, 
and  the  '  hypotheses  '  they  necessitate  :  then  the  casting  out  the  errors, 
and  representation  of  the  object  as  it  is  ;  the  errors  becoming  clear  in 
that  logical  connection  of  them  as  if  they  existed. 

But  to  return :  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  Nature's  appearance  to  the 
eye — that  is  absolutely  right ;  but  Genius  affirms  that  for  a  represent- 
ation, in  human  utterance,  it  must  be  otherwise  ;  not  as  it  meets  the 
eye,  but  so  as  not  to  need  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  necessary. 
And  then  he  no  sooner  sees  this,  than  he  sees  it  is  the  same  as  some 
other  he  has  seen :  he  sees -it  as  another  simply  in  seeing  it  truly. 
But,  if  he  knew  no  other,  could  he  see  it  truly  and  be  sure  of  it  ?    I 
fancy  he  could  not  be  sure.    This  is  one  good  of  altruistic  seeing.    He 
does  not  say  it  is  so ;  but  only,  it  is  the  same  as  that : — not,  e.  g.,  it 
is  '  gravity ' ;  but  only,  it  is  the  same  as  a  body  falling.     But  here 
indeed,  how,  if  falling  had  not  been  known,  could  stellar  gravity 
have  been  even  imagined  ? 

In  Art  also  the  demand  is  that  the  appearances  be  accounted  for ;  and 
here  too  Talent  answers  by  supposing  some  things  that  might  enable 
them  to  be  Genius ;  by  showing  how  we  come  to  perceive  them.  It 
practically  takes  account  of  our  self. 

These  hypotheses  are  what  constitute  the  organic  or  nutritive  rela- 
tion ;  and  so  may  not  the  details  of  the  physical  vital  state  be  traced 
in  these  of  Talent-work  ?     May  they  be  a  mutual  light ;  taking  in 
alike  physical  life,  Science  and  Art  ?     For  this  introduction  of  '  hypo- 
theses '  has  to  be  traced  in  music  too.     How  in  astronomy  one  sees  this 
constituting  an  organization.     The  Talent-work  is  good,  if  the  relations 
represented  are  the  most  accurate,  and  fewest  possible  on  that  view ;  if 
though  arbitrary  in  one  sense,  they  are  not  merely  arbitrary. — As  for 
why  Genius  sees  altruistically,  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the  casting 
out  of  the  self  must  be,  is,  being  in  another  ?    The  two  are  one  and  the 
same.     Genius  is  the  type  and  image  of  altruistic-being,  which  is  the 
only  casting  out  of  self. 

Will  it  not  be  found  that  in  truth  man  knows  one  thing  and  one  only ; 
and  that  all  his  knowledge  is  knowing  this,  in  ever-widening  forms  ?  If 
BO,  what  is  that  first-known  ?     One  thing  first-seen,  and  all  others 
twice-seen  ?     It  will  be  something  plainly  necessary,  when  we  see  it. 
And  is  there  thus  again  a  connection  between  Instinct  and  Reason  ? 

Are  there  not  three  modes  of  knowing :  induction,  deduction,  and  the 
perception  that  two  things  are  one  ?  Shall  we  call  the  last  'intuition '? 
and  should  not  geometry  teach  it  ?  In  Euclid  indeed  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  it ;  which  however  it  has  been  sought  to  eliminate.  Are  not 
both  induction  and  deduction  preparatory  only  the  latter  reveals  the  de- 
fect in  the  premiss  ;  the  former  introduces  hypotheses  which  make  the 
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subjective  elements  in  perception  manifest :  Intuition — dependent  on 
both  of  these — alone  being  knowledge.  Thus  intuition  is  taken  out  of  the 
region  of  transcendental  vagueness  and  made  a  matter  of  fact ;  as  much 
a  demonstrable  and  explicable  mental  operation  as  either  of  the  others. 
And  does  it  come  within  the  law  of  '  least  resistance  '  ?  can,  or  cannot, 
this  feeling  of  identity  in  two  things  be  referred  to  this ;  or  does  it  be- 
long to  direct  perception,  akin  to  the  seeing  that  two  white  things  are 
of  the  same  colour  ?  in  this  like  induction,  which  supposes  a  direct  per- 
ception that  two  things  are  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  intuition  in- 
volves that  they  are  the  same  and  not  the  same.  And  it  is  the  being 
not  the  same  that  constitutes  the  perception  such  an  advance  in  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  this  'being  in  something  that  is  not  itself  that  it  is  know- 
ledge to  recognize.  One  sees  it  is  the  otherness — its  being  not-itself — 
that  is  essential.  It  is  in  this  union  only  that  the  '  known '  thing  itself 
is  '  truly '  known.  So  it  is  in  Being :  it  is  in  the  otherness,  in  being  in 
not-itself;  only  so  is  the  Being.  And  the  reason  of  this  must  really  be 
given  in  the  reason  of  the  knowing.  Is  not  the  feeling  of  this  nature 
of  knowledge  gives  the  charm  felt  in  similies,  and  '  poetry ':  as  it  is  this 
nature  of  Being  gives  the  charm  to  love.  If  one  can  see  (which  now 
one  almost  does)  why  knowing  must  be  knowing  each  thing  in  another, 
one  sees  also  why  Being  must  be  the  same. 

And  once  more,  in  reference  to  all  things  being  known  as  one  thing ; 
there  is  a  great  argument  here :  this  one  thing  must  be  a  thing  that  is 
truly  known — known  in  the  true  sense  of  knowing.     For  though  in 
seeing  any  given  thing  as  another,  it  is  not  necessary  that  other  should 
be  rightly  known,  yet  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  ultimate.     That  must 
be  truly  known,  or  the  whole  chain  of  knowledge  were  a  lie.     And 
therefore  it  must  belong  to  the  domain  of  knowable  things ;  it  must  be 
an  actual  existence,  something  that  is,  and  is  apprehended  by  Being,  by 
actual  knowing :  the  one  thing  in  which  all  others  may  be,  and  are  to 
be,  known.     Must  not  that  one  fact  be  the  one  necessary  fact  of  Being 
— altruistic  Being  :  are  not  all  things  knowable  as  this  ? 

And  this  truly  to  be  known  only  in  these  others — only  so  to  be  fully 
seen.  For  see  how  gravity  itself — the  key  to  the  heavens — was  not 
known  except  in  these  heavenly  motions  being  known  in  it.  As  a 
mere  fall,  it  is  falsely  seen,  falsely  conceived :  the  other  half  of  the 
action,  never  truly  wanting,  is  hidden  in  the  terrestrial  falling  body  : 
that  itself  is  known  only  by  being  known  in  the  stars.  So  with  this 
one  fact  of  Being,  in  which  we  are  to  know  all  things :  we  shall 
learn  to  know  it  truly  only  in  knowing  it  in  them. 
Here  surely  is  a  proof  that  the  fact  of  the  universe  is  spiritual.  This 
one  universal  fact,  which  all  things  are,  must  be  a  spiritual  fact. 

When  we  see  a  thing  in  another,  then  we  see  it ;  when  we  are  in  an- 
other,   then  we   are.     A  striking  thing  it  is   that  in  Science  these 
'  primary '  (self-standing)  properties  or  powers  which  are  necessarily 
supposed  for  everything  not  seen  altruistically,  have  already  come  so  en- 
tirely to  be  recognized  as  falsities,  and  as  the  expressions  simply  of  ig- 
norance.    "When  one  looks  simply  at  Nature,  the  not  seeing  anything 
altruistically  is  simply  a  not-seeing :  it  does  not  affirm  a  self-being  (a 
hypothesis)  for  itself.     But  when  this  seeing  has  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  intellect,  then  a  hypothesis — a  special  power  or  '  primary '  of 
some  kind — has  to  be  introduced  (as  a  vital  principle,  an  electric  fluid, 
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&c.)  ;  and  this  it  is  that  in  due  time  reveals  our  apparent  '  seeing '  as 
not-seeing.  Now  is  not  this  the  relation  of  the  first  or  talent-seeing  to 
that  of  genius :  that  the  first-seeing  sees,  not  altruistically,  but  each 
thing  in  and  by  itself.  [So  that  our  experience  of  ourselves,  as  self- 
'  individuals/  is  simply  a  talent-experience  of  humanity :  and  heaven— 
the  altruistic  life — is  simply  the  genius-experience  of  it].  Then  from 
this  first-seeing  comes — in  representation — the  necessity  for  hypotheses ; 
a  hypothesis  for  each  not-altruistically-seen  thing.  So  that  here  is  why 
genius  must  see  altruistically ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  hypotheses 
can  be  banished ;  i.  e.  in  which  they  can  be  '  positively  '  denied.  Here 
then  is  a  demonstration  of  this  law  of  knowing — knowing  in  other :  viz. 
that  by  this  only  can  hypotheses  be  escaped. 

Now  I  say  that  in  respect  to  knowing,  or  Science,  we  have  already  per- 
ceived that  those  hypotheses — or  '  primaries ' — which  seem  like  exist- 
ences, 'are  only  the  result  of  not-seeing ;  are  only,  as  it  were,  embodied 
negatives — positive-looking  shadows,  we  might  say.  It  is  simple  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  domain  of  Being.  That  seeming  of  something  to  be, 
which  is  involved  in  the  not-altruistic  seeing  of  a  thing,  is  not  this  the 
same  as  the  consciousness  of  the  self?  The  self  answers  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. Not-being  has  no  '  self,'  till  it  is,  as  it  were,  expressed  in  terms 
of  our  feeling. 

says,  that  a  fac-simile  of  a  leaf  must  '  leave  out  infinitude  ' ; 

and  that  '  each  colour  is  in  itself  and  in  its  neighbours  too ' — '  many  in 
one.'  Doubtless  this  is  good.  So  the  talent-painter  introduces  this  neg- 
ative of  not-infinity,  of  not  many  colours  in  one.  Now  the  curious 
point  is  (as  long  noted)  that  this  mere  not-seeing  (as  in  Science,  e.g.) 
becomes  in  representation  the  positive  introduction  of  apparent  things 
(hypotheses)  ;  in  painting  doubtless  it  is  so  too.  And  the  genius- 
painter,  in  rendering  these  unnecessary,  shows  us — or  should  in  the  end 
show  us — how  Nature  presents  to  us  that  infinity :  how  many  colours 
are  in  one.  But  this  seems  to  apply  less  to  what  the  eye  sees  than  to 
what  the  hand  can  do :  or  is  it  not  rather  that  to  the  eye  the  colour  of 
the  natural  object  does  really  vary,  and  talent  attempts  so  to  put  in  too 
much ;  attempts  to  put,  in  an  unvarying  form,  what  is  a  series  of 
changes?  (and  so  on,  in  other  ways,  perhaps).  And  so  what  genius  at- 
tains is  the  true  simplicity  [one  may  see  genius  in  painting  also  substi- 
tutes simplicity  for  complexity].  It  gives  that  which  gives  to  our  eye 
the  series,  the  multiplicity. 

This  seems  to  approach  to  the  eye  introducing  certain  elements ;  as 

before  suggested. 

N.B. — In  this  substitution  of  simplicity  for  complexity,  perhaps  we 

may  find  a  clue  to  the  mode  in  which  Genius  alters  the  perceived  ; 

and  also  it  may  be  the  reason  of  its  altruistic  seeing ;  which  is  seeing 

a  complex  in  or  by  a  simpler. 

Also  this  indicates  how  Genius  excludes,  arbitrariness.  Talent  repre- 
sents this  succession  as  coexisting ;  has  to  put  each  as  a  sort  of  primary, 
without  reason  or  necessity,  like  the  '  hypothetical '  entities  in  Science. 

And  just  as  in  Science  too,  with  all  its  complexities,  is  infinitely  too 

narrow,  and  too  little  varied. 

Genius  shows  how  they  flow  and  become  and  must  be,  from  the  unity  it 
reveals. 

Is  there  indeed  here  a  closer  parallel  in  the  way  the  eye  sees  colour, 
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and  must  learn  to  represent  it,  to  Science  ?  Does  one  colour  become  to 
the  eye  another  as  one  force  becomes  to  our  senses  another ;  and  the 
talent-picture  present  them  as  so  many,  as  talent- Science  represents  so 
many  dynamic  entities  ?  genius  in  each  case  revealing  the  one  which  is 
the  root  or  sum  of  all,  of  which  they  all  are  forms ;  which  therefore  is 
not  any  one  of  them,  but  to  us  is  all.  Is  thus  the  '  correlation  of  forces  r 
pictured  in  pictures  ? 

This  is  surely  a  real  key :  that  genius  introduces  simplicity,  as  well 
as  necessity — these  two  indeed  being  rather  one ;  for  only  by  unity  can 
necessity  be:  and  that  it  abolishes  'entities,'  and  so  necessarily  makes 
many  one.  In  painting,  genius — i.  e.  truth — makes  Nature  'less,'  even 
as  it  does  in  Science  ;  viz.  by  substituting  one  for  many — the  one  which 
is  seen  as  many.  We  must  see  this  in  the  works  of  the  right  colour- 
ists.  This  parallel  of  the  doing  away  of  entities  by  the  correlation  of 
the  forces,  &c.,  and  the  genius-treatment  of  colour,  I  feel  has  a  certain 
Tightness — by  this  :  that  the  mental  feeling  about  the  scientific  entities 
corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  esthetic  feeling  about  the  details  of  the 
talent-painter.  They  are,  in  each  case,  so  in  the  way ;  make  such  a 
blocking-up,  such  a  disorder,  and  absence  of  reason: :  and  the  interpret- 
ation so  evidently  in  each  case  puts  unity  in  their  place. 

Surely  this  takes  one  even  into  the  details  so  far  as  this — that  one 
sees  why  in  genius-colour  so  much  is  left  out ;  why  the  colour  is  in 
fragments,  as  it  were,  and  continually  not  put  in  at  all.     Is  not  this  to 
allow  play  for  the  variety,  to  let  the  colour,  as  it  were,  make  its  own 
sequences  ?—  [what  painters  call  '  suggestiveness,'  partly  ?]      At  any 
rate  I  feel  sure  this  can  be  traced  to  its  reason. 

If  only  one  had  had  the  right  eyes,  might  not  the  correlation  of  the 
forces  have  been  seen  in  painting  ?  have  been  learnt  from  the  history 
of  colouring  ?     All  these,  one  might  have  said,  have  to  be  reduced  to 
unity ;  these  entities  of  fluids,  and  so  on,  are  like  the  many  isolated 
tints  the  talent-painter  introduces  and  which  we  have  to  put  aside,  see- 
ing the  one  which  is  all,  and  appears  as  each  in  turn. 

Indeed,  can  painting  be  the  type  of  Science,  as  mathematics  is  of 

philosophy  ? 

Now  this  result  of  re-presentation — of  making  the  subjective  ele- 
ments manifest — is  it  not  the  reason  of  man's  instinct  for  representing  ? 
The  passion  has  its  meaning  in  this  use :  and  so  it  embraces  every  sphere 
— Nature  and  humanity.     This  emphatic  representation  of  individual 
life,  in  novels,  must  be  the  same :  for  seeing  the  reason  is  also  the  pre- 
diction of  the  result.     '  Re-presenting  '  is  the  condition  for  knowing ; 
therefore  man  is  bound  in  inevitable  bonds  to  do  it — inevitable  bonds  of 
passion.     But  the  passion — the  pleasure — is  but  the  chain,  not  the  end. 

The  other  '  appetites '  should  be  seen  in  this. 

The  relation  of  intuition — or  altruistic  seeing — to  induction  and 
deduction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  necessary  action  '  to  the  two  'halves' 
— arbitrary  action,  and  passive  necessity.     It  is  the  union  of  the  pos- 
itive element  in  each  :  in  deduction  is  identity  without  otherness  ;  in 
induction,  otherness  without  identity.     Altruistic  seeing  is  identity  in 
otherness.     And  is  there  not  a  real  parallel  in  the  two  cases  :  is  neces- 
sity the  identity,  action  the  otherness  ?  and  otherness  without  identity 
an  arbitrary  otherness  ;  identity  without  otherness  a  passive  identity  ? 
— Is  it  not  one  with  cause  becoming  effect  ?  and  what  is  shown  in  respect 
to  necessity  in  its  being  thus  one  with  identity  ? 
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What  proves  an  altruistic  seeing  ?  how  can  we  know  it  is  true,  or  de- 
monstrate it  ?  Evidently  not  by  deduction,  which  has  in  it  only  what 
is  in  its  premisses ;  nor  by  induction — for  ( 1 )  this  is  never  demonstrative 
of  such  relations ;  and  (2)  there  may  be  no  induction  of  more  than  the 
two  instances.  Besides,  if  induction  could  prove  an  altruistic  seeing, 
why  could  it  not  prove  a  hypothesis — a  supposition  not  altruistic  ?  It 
is  curious :  an  altruistic  seeing  is  demonstrated  if  it  accounts  for  our 
perception ;  but  that  does  not  prove  a  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  is  used  here  to  signify  a  cause  supposed  for  any  pheno- 
mena, but  not  capable  of  being  shown  in  something  else :  e.  g.  gravity 
is  altruistic  seeing ;  a  power  in  the  sun  to  produce  a  circular  motion 
is  a  hypothesis. 

Evidently  its  being  altruistic  makes  it  proved  by  that  which  does  not 
prove  a  not-altruistic  idea,  which  might  correspond  entirely  in  all  other 
respects. 

The  otherness  is  essential ;  this  only  excludes  the  subjective,  the  presence 
of  which  the  hypothesis  absolutely  betrays;  viz.  by  its  '  arbitrariness,' 
its  being»of  and  for  itself. 

Is  not  this  good :  It  is  the  presence  of  subjective  elements  alone  that 
makes  or  can  make  the  characteristics  of  a  hypothesis,  i.  e.  its  'by-itself- 
ness ' ;  its  not  being  one  with  the  rest  of  Xature.     Only  this  can  isolate 
it,  and  make  it  seem  a  primary,  or  entity — a  thing  that  might  or  might 
not  have  been,  and  that  is  what  it  seems  to  be  without  being  other  also. 
'  Subjective  elements ' — (?)  i.  e.  the  thing  being  supposed  to  be  as  it 
impresses  us.     Now  I  must  trace  how  this  presence  of  subjective  ele- 
ments in  thought  is   one  with  that  negative  which  constitutes  us 
'  selves.' 

Is   there    not   here    a   proof  that  all  knowledge  must  be  know- 
ledge of  one  thing?  for  the  impossibility  of  a  hypothesis  being  true 
would  remain ;  so  long  as  anything  was  not  one  with  all  it  would  need 
interpretation ;  it  would  be  '  arbitrary.'     But  then  comes,  in  another 
form,  the  old  question :  "Would  or  would  not  this  one  still  have  in  it 
subjective  elements  ?     I  do  not  see  that  it  must;  the  same  process  that 
removes  them  in  every  other  relation  surely  would  remove  them  also  in 
that  final  step.  We  must  remember  that  not  only  is  the  new  thing  truly 
seen  in  being  seen  in  one  known  before,  but  that  also  is  more  truly 
known  by  being  thus  seen  afresh :  as  is  well  seen  in  gravity,  which  is 
only  rightly  known  by  being  seen  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on  the  earth. 
And  is  not  here,  perhaps,  one  element  of  the  demonstration  there  is  in 
altruistic  seeing :  viz.  that  it  shows  the  truth  of  both  the  factors ;  not 
only  does  the  known  make  clear  the  unknown,  but  vice  versa,  the  know- 
ing that  unknown  reveals  more  of  the  known.  We  see  they  are  one  be- 
cause each  shows  us  more  of  the  other :  for  in  truth  each  factor  is  then 
afresh  seen  altruistically,  and  each  alike  demands  it.    This  mnst  not  be 
forgotten  in  thinking  of  the  conclusiveness  of  altruistic  seeing — consider 
the  light  it  throws  also  on  the  simpler-seeming  element  that  reveals  the 
more  complex. 

But  in  respect  to  knowledge,  at  last,  being  perfectly  free  from  sub- 
jective elements  :  I  think  it  must  be  so ;  for  how  should  the  one  fact 
seen  as  all,  fail  by  this  reflex  revelation — so  to  speak — to  be  perfectly 
revealed ;  seen  as  it  is  ?     How  else  could  it  be  seen  as  the  fact  of  all  ? 
— the  very  supposition  involves  the  perfect  seeing.  This  must  be  noted ; 
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that  altruistic  seeing  is  not  seeing  one  thing  by  or  in  another  already 
perfectly  seen,  but  is  learning  to  see,  as  one,  two  things,  seeming  different 
because  each  imperfectly  seen  ;  seeing  each  more  truly ;  i.  e.  casting 
out   the    negative   from    each.      So    altruistic   seeing   is    this    same 
process  always  :  here  again  are  two  things  made  one.     This  is  well  seen 
in  the  identification  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  motions ;  but  it  is 
surely  universal ;  and  if  in  any  case  it  be  not  so,  that  needs  to  be  more 
perfectly  seen.     In  gravity  it  is  very  clear  how  subjective  elements  en- 
tered into  our  perception,  and  were  cast  out  by  seeing  it  also  in  the 
heavens  :  viz.  it  is  our  not-seeing  makes  it  seem  a  mere  falling.     So  the 
process  of  knowing  is  this ;  that  whereas  one  fact  is  presented  to  us,  in 
many  forms,  and  these  forms  are  modified  [in  part]  by  subjective  ele- 
ments so  that  their  identity  is  hidden,  we  learn,  by  seeing  the  unity  in 
successive  steps,  to  cast  out  the  hiding  elements  from  each.  This  diverse 
modification  being  the  very  means  by  which  all  can  be  removed,  because 
each  instance  shows  partially  some  elements  which  truly  belong  to  all. 

Thus  again  one  sees  the  nature  of  some  errors  ;  viz.  as  the  identifi- 
cation of  two  without  the  recognition  of  how  each  is  imperfectly  appre- 
hended.    Surely  this  is  anticipation ;  e.  g.  the  identifying  the  bourse  of 
Nature  with  our  action,  or  volition : — a  true  unification,  but  imperfect 
because  not  seeing  that  our  action  also  is  not  the  true  or  perfect  action ; 
the  making  Nature  arbitrary  action,  instead  of  seeing  that  our  action 
ought  also  to  be  necessary.     Then  here  is  another  light  upon  '  suppress- 
sion':  and  surely  this  has  its  strict  parallel  in  Art? 

The  difference  between  a  'hypothesis'  and  altruistic  seeing  is  this ;  in 
the  former  the  phenomenon  causes  the  hypothesis  through  us :  in  the 
latter,  the  thing  altruistically  seen  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  not 
through  us,  but  to  us. 

As  in  respect  to  Thought  this  otherness  is  proof — constitutes  truth 
and  fact — so  in  respect  to  Being  it  has  the  same  value  or  force. 

We  see  how  absurd  and  trifling,  to  say  the  least,  this  altruistic 
thinking  must  seem  to  those  who  are  not  made  that  way.     Not  only  is 
the  key  in  another  thing,  but  that  other  thing  has  no  clue  to  it ;  there 
seems  nothing  to  determine  why  it  should  be  taken  rather  than  anything 
else  ;  and  besides,  the  thing  itself  alters  in  the  very  process.     That 
'  other,'  which  is  taken  to  reveal  the  unknown,  at  the  same  time  changes 
its  own  shape,  and  is  put  forward  as  something  different  from  that  as 
which  we  know  it :  and  the  affirmation  made  is  very  often  dead  against 
not  only  what  appears,  but  what  happens.     In  a  word,  the  choice  must 
seem  absolutely  arbitrary. 

It  is  as  the  genius-painter  seems  to  choose — it  looks  just  like  whim. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  point ;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  go 
from  one  fixed  point  to  another  are  utterly  perplexed.  No  effort,  no 
skill,  has  any  adaptation  to  avail.  In  truth  it  is  Nature  carries  us,  not 
we  hold  her ;  she  transforms  herself  in  our  hands,  and  we  partake  her 
changes.  We  become  part  of  that  great  fluxion  which  constitutes  her 
course  : — surely  Newton  felt  this. 

This  is  how  genius  knows  without  learning,  as  by  a  wonderful  in- 
stinct.    It  knows  beforehand  :  what  it  has  to  learn  'is  only  how  its 
knowledge  fits.    And  in  this  fact  of  genius  knowing  thus  before  it  learns 
is  proof  that  its  knowledge  is  altruistic.     Also  one  sees  why  genius 
seems  often  ignorant  in  all  but  its  one  gift.     Genius  knows,  by  its  own 
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feeling,  what  knowledge  is ;  and  does  not  call  that  knowledge  which 
talent  does  :  the  talent-knowing  it  feels  as  ignorance.  Talent,  knowing 
nothing  in  the  true  sense,  thinks  it  can  know  anything  by  study,  and  that 
it  does  know  whatever  it  has  learnt  the  outside  of.  But  genius,  where  it 
does  not  know  through,  says  '  I  do  not  know.' 

Genius    subordinates   to   the   true   relation   all   that  suppresses   it. 
And  the  time  when  all  this  can  be  rightly  subordinated  is  the  epoch  of 
the  man  of  genius ;  his  special  faculty  is  useless  till  then.    ^Talent  can 
work  always ;  there  is  always  good  observation-work  to  be  done,  but 
genius  is  available  only  when  the  time  has  come  that  the  subordination 
can  be  rightly  made.     That  which  is  suppressed  is  put  aside — made 
wanting ;  that  which  is  subordinated  is  made  more,  by  being  put  in 
its  proper  place. 

N.B.— Talent  suppresses;  genius  subordinates  : 

— i.  e.,  genius,  as  function,  can  do  its  part  only  when  the  nutrition  is 
complete ;  when  the  fresh  elements  (formerly  un-included)  have  been 
sufficiently  incorporated  and  arranged  in  their  observation-relations.  So 
that  surely  the  constitution  or  quality  of  genius  exists  to  large  amount 
withoufby  any  means  performing  its  special  work  of  advancing  to  the 
new :  rather  it  is  exactly  characterized  by  clinging  to  the  old.     It  con- 
stitutes the  respectable  part  of  the  old  Tory  party,  or  party  of  resistance. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  old  Pythagorean  heliocentric  view  should  have 

died  without  a  struggle — without  a  sneer  at  the  new  '  observations '  ? 
The  persons  with  the  genius-constitution  before  the  time  is  ripe,  or 
those  in  whom  general  power  is  wanting,  resent  the  suppression  ;  they 
cannot  endure  the  hypotheses,  but  they  are  impotent  to  make  that  sub- 
ordination which  would  abolish  them. 

Is  not  this  a  good  expression  :  that  in  talent- work  elements  that  shd 

rightly  be  subordinate  are  predominating  ;  in  anticipation,  then,  these 

subordinate  elements  are  wanting ;  in  genius-work  they  are  present, 

but  subordinate. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  more  characteristically  true  to  Nature  than  this 
contradiction  :  that  this  very  constitution  of  genius  which  is  the  great 
means  of  advance  should  be  the  the  great  clinger  to  the  old ;  apparently 
the  great  drawback.  Truly  it  is  both  ;  yet  in  this  latter  form  it  is  by 
no  means  only  a  hindrance :  that  resistance  and  holding  to  the  estab- 
lished is  absolutely  indispensable  in  true  progress. 

It  is  seen  now  in  the  prolonged  power  of  the  Eoman  Church,  e.  g. 
"Without  it  would  be,  not  progress,  but  chaos.     And  even  when  genius 
plays  its  perfect  part,  and  makes  the  greatest  advance,  the  same  character 
is  seen.     It  never  suppresses  :  it  advances  only  on  condition  that  the 
old  is  kept  and  re-affirmed.     This  distinguishes  it.     Though  it  banishes 
— viz.    hypotheses — it  banishes  only  what   is  arbitrarily  introduced. 

In  this  place  of  Genius  to  cast  out  subjective  elements  might  almost 
be  found  an  argument  that  it  is  not  our  eye  that  introduces  colour  :  for 
this  is  an  emphatic  sphere  of  genius ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  we 
who  (in  thought)  turn  colour  into  motion. 

Is  the  part  of  genius  then  double,  as  it  were :  partly  to  show  what 
causes  us  to  see,  partly  to  present  a  whole  true  to  the  whole  ?  But  in- 
deed are  not  these  two  one  ?  Can  a  whole  be  presented  true  to  the 
whole,  except  by  showing  what  is  truly  cause  ?  If  Science,  be,  as  sug- 
gested, but  making  a  picture— presenting  a  part  as  a  whole,  but  truly 
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to  the  whole — then  we  see  the  two  are  one  ;  for  Science  is  this  showing 
what  causes  us  to  see.  So  then  again  one  perceives  how  genius  is  as  it 
is.  Grant  that  the  demand  is  to  present  a  whole — a  whole  rightly,  i.e. 
having  characters  properly  pertaining  to  a  whole — this  genius  has 
to  do :  now  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  he  done  is  precisely  this,  of 
showing  what  causes  us  to  perceive.  The  reason  genius  does  this  is  here 
also. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how  digging  here  in  this  different  region  we  come 
again  to  that  same  centre — the  distinction  between  the  thing  perceived 
and  that  which  causes  us  to  perceive.     Do  all  lines  of  human  activity 
radiate  from  that  ?     Does  it  lie  like  the  central  conception  in  a  work  of 
genius,  giving  birth  to  all  ?     This  is  the  relation  of  the  work  of  genius 
to  Nature :  in  Nature  all  the  details  flow  out  of  a  single  central  fact ; 
in  genius,  all  these  details  lead  him  up  to  that  same  fact :  and,  as  in 
Nature,  they  spread  out  from  within  into  '  observation ' ;  so  in  the  pro- 
cess which  is  genius  they  converge  from  observation  into  the  central 
fact :  the  observation — the  talent- work — being  the  point  of  junction  ; 
the   self-element,  introduced  in  the  one  case,  banished  in  the  other. 

Thus  :-. 


Nature  -^5=^  IT^S^  Genius 


It  is  like  a  lens  converging  the  spreading  rays  of  light  again  to  a  focus. 
Does  not  this  join  itself  with  what  I  wrote  in  1856  :  of  the  human 
mental  life  being  the  physical  universe  over  again  conversely ;  gather- 
ing up  the  many  into  unity  again,  as  from  unity  they  diverged  ? 

Male  and  female  show  altruistic  Being  in  one  sense ;  in  each  is  the 
same,  and  yet  it  is  other.  But  genius  is  both.    Yes,  in  genius  are  not — 
so  far — the  negative  elements  in  male  and  female  alike  cast  out :  the 
male  'observation'  grasped  and  united  with  the  feminine  mode  of  seeing. 
Is  genius,  in  its  own  Being,  the  type  of  marriage  ? 

Genius  says :  I  grant  we  see  that,  but  this  is  what  makes  us  see  it.' 
And  how  does  it  know  this  ?  because  the  picture  so  painted  is  not  as 
we  see  it.  Why  is  it  more  right  so  painted,  though  it  is  not  as  we 
see  it  ? 

The  answer  is  not  in  the  inability  of  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
painting  to  represent  precisely  what  we  see — there  is  more  in  it. 
E.  g.,  in  a  recent  picture,  '  John  Anderson  my  Joe,'  a  bill  on  the  wall 
produced  the  effect,  not  of  painting,  but  of  a  piece  of  paper  really 
stuck  upon  the  picture. 

Are  we  latently  conscious  that  we  do  introduce  subjective  elements  in 
our  seeing,  and  so  ignorantly  approve,  though  in  a  puzzled  way,  their 
banishing  ?     Do  we  feel  there  is  more  in  Nature  than  meets  the  eye, 
while  in  such  painting  what  meets  the  eye  is  all  ? 

Is  this  the  painter-genius  function — to  show  what  more  is  in  Nature 
than  meets  the  eye ;  or  only  rightly  to  show  that  there  is  more  ? 
For  Science  this  mode  of  expression  seems  perfect : — of  talent-  or  ob- 
servation-work  it  might  always  be  asked :  '  this  is  what  meets  the 
eye ;  but  what  of  the  more  ?  ' 

It  is  not  a  condition  of  the  true  painting  that  it  shall  correspond  to  the 
appearances ;  it  shall  fairly  set  forth  what  makes  them  appear. 
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Banishing  arbitrariness,  in  Art,  is  altruistic-seenig ;  in  Life,  is  altru- 
istic-being.    It  is  the  '  positive  denial '  of  hypotheses,  and  of  freewill. 
For  positive  denial  is  the  denying  of  the  appearances  as  existing  while 
affirming  that  which  makes  them  appear.     Now  as  altruistic  seeing  is 
one  with  the  mental  excluding  of  negatives,  so  is  not  altruistic-6em^ 
too  ?     Is  this  then  what  our  altruistic-being  must  be  ?  is  here  a  guide 
to  us  in  seeing  it  ?     With  what  other — also  containing  a  negative — are 
we  to  be  one-;  being  in  truth  one  therewith  ever,  and  wanting  our  very 
life  in  wanting  the  consciousness  of  that  oneness  ?      Is  it  that  man  is 
thus  to  be  made  whole  in  being  made  one  with  some  other  ?  our  indivi- 
dual altruistic-life  being  given  in  the  giving  of  man's — Man  only  then 
becoming  a  conscious  one  when  he  is  made  one  with  some  other ;  who 
even  now  groans  and  longs  for  him  as  he  for  Her  ?     Can  it  be  that  this 
other  is  what  he  now  calls  Nature  ?     Man  to  be  made  one  with  Nature 
— is  this  his  altruistic  Life  ?     Of  how  many  dreams  and  visions  and 
vague  foreshadowings  were  this  the  fulfilment ;  of  how  many  inspired 
words  the  confirmation !     And  then  how  I  have  seen  before  that  what 
we  call  Nature  must  be  but  the  sense-apprehension  of  a  spiritual  Being, 
and  the  universe  perchance  '  bodies '  such  as  ours.     And  so  it  would  be 
rightly  thought  that  there  is  also  some  negative  in  Nature  as  well  as  in 
man ;  and  that  pair  of  mingled  positives  and  negatives — of  passive  ne- 
cessity and  arbitrary  action — would  have  still  more  significance. 

Is  this  why  Genius — in  its  ordinary  sense  of  great  achievement — is 
so  rare :  viz.  that  this  quality,  being  by  a  minus,  so  rarely  goes  with 
great  general  capacity  and  power  of  enduring  work  : — that  its  natural 
affinities  are  rather  with  that  which  excludes  the  general  capacity  and 
force  ?     Is  the  quality  not  so  uncommon,  but  generally  coexisting  with 
weakness  ?  when  combined  with  strength  and  intense  vigour  then  it  is 
called  Genius  :  it  is  male  and  female  in  one.     And  it  is  this  combining 
which  is  so  difficult,  as  it  were,  to  Nature  :  this  putting  together  of 
things  which  have  an  oppositeness.  It  is  easy  to  have  an  altruistic  mode 
of  seeing — as  in  women — with  weakness ;  easy  to  have  strength  and 
vigour  of  mind,  combined — as  in  men — with  absence  of  the  altruistic 
vision :  but  bow  to  get  them  both  is  the  problem.     How  is  it  ?  what  is 
the  law  of  this  ? 

We  see  how  difficult  it  is ;  because  how  constantly  where  there  is  the 
male  strength  and  vigour  in  a  woman  there  is  the  absence  of  her  pe- 
culiar gift.  So  there  are  many  men,  perhaps,  with  that  kind  of  seeing, 
but  they  have  not  the  male  strength  ? 

That  which  belongs  to  weakness — which  is  by  an  absence — combined 
with  strength  ;  this  is  Genius. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  altruistic  seeing  identifies  itself  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  organic  development :  it  is  simply  two  in  one.     There  is 
more  in  the  same  :  '  the  form  is  re-filled ' ;  another  is  made  one  with 
the  former,  i.  e.  it  is  a  higher  grade.     This  is  simply  what  I  have  pre- 
viously noticed,  that  the  previously  known  is  known  more  perfectly  by 
the  new  being  known  as  it.     Altruistic  seeing  is  putting  together  two 
halves  ;  two  things  each  imperfectly  perceived.    So  development  is  '  al- 
truistic-seeing ' ;  it  is  surely  altruistic  being — which  thus  appears  as  a 
polar  union  again.     Surely  it  were  wonderful  if  that  great  fact  of  polar- 
ity and  union  of  the  opposites  were  to  appear  as  one  with  altruistic- 
being.     What  a  new  approach  it  were  to  '  altruistic-being '  bein£  seen. 
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as  the  one  fact  in  which  all  is  known :  for  how  far  polar  union  goes  to- 
wards embracing  all !  One  sees  too  why  marriage  is  the  great  fact  of 
human  life.  Is  it  not  as  if  altruistic-being  were  thus  spread  out  in  time  ; 
like  0  made  plus  and  minus.  The  polar  elements  too  are  but  two  halves : 
two  impossible  halves,  because  each  embodies  a  minus.  These  cannot  be ; 
can  only  be  phenomenal. 

Here  is  a  proof  that  Time  is  not,  in  that  the  things  which  are  in  time 
— which  have  time  as  a  condition — are  things  that  cannot  be  :  it  can 
be  only  a  mode  of  presenting  what  is  not  truly  in  time. 
These  being  in  one,  is  simply  their  being :  apart  from  this  they  cannot 
be.     Thus  seeing  altruistic-being  as  one  with  polar  union,  one  sees  it  is 
simply  being  [for  the  opposite  polars  cannot  be,  apart]. 

One  must  see  this  with  aid  of  the  hypotheses  which  come  with  absence 
of  altruistic  seeing. 

One  may  illustrate  grossly  the  painter's  part  in  eliminating 
the  subjective  elements,  thus  : — Suppose  there  were  such  a  condition  of 
all  eyes  that  they  did  not  see  at  one  part,  so  that  in  looking  at  Nature 
all  saw  a  black  spot :  that  would  pass  for  the  true  appearance.  Now  a 
painter  representing  exactly  what  he  saw,  would  paint  this  black  spot 
in  his  picture  ;  and  all  who  looked  at  it  would  see  two.  The  leaving  it 
out  is  Genius.  Thus  one  might  introduce  the  whole  :  the  difference  be- 
tween being  and  being  perceived ;  and  so  to  all.  "What  we  see  includes 
the  reaction  of  the  eye ;  the  painting  that  represents  this  reaction  does 
not  give  an  impression  true  to  Nature.  It  has  so  to  present  colour  as  to 
induce  the  correlative  reaction,  to  allow  for  the  reaction  of  the  eye ; 
for  which  purpose  not  only  has  not  something  to  be  left  out,  but  every 
single  portion  modified  ?  Now  this  has  to  be  seen  as  one  with  the  former 
position  about  harmony  of  colour  as  expressing  the  demands  of  the  eye. 
Are  they  identical,  or  do  they  apply  to  different  things :  the  latter  to 
the  making  a  whole,  the  former  to  the  effect  of  each  part  ? 

Here  is  a  curious  relation  between  the  Arts  (commonly  so  called)  and 
Science  or  Thought :  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  determinate  sequence 
of  talent  and  genius ;  the  one  prepares,  then  the  other  interprets  ;  and 
that  is  done  once  and  for  ever— the  process  goes  on  again  on  a  new  level. 
But  in  Art  the  two  go  on  co-existing :  there  are,  and  must  be,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  talent  and  genius  works,  running  parallel.  But  there 
is  also  the  same  relation  as  in  Science,  on  a  large  scale :  these  arts  also 
are  raised  at  intervals  to  quite  new  levels  by  genius,  on  which  all  the 
succeeding  right  work  stands.  Still  there  seems  a  difference  ; — do  we 
have  continual  little  talent  and  genius  works  in  thought,  or  is  it  not  all 
talent,  till  the  great  interpretation  comes  ?  Or  is  there  here  also  a  suc- 
cession of  little  nutritions  and  functions  till  each  great  function  comes  ? 

May  we  not  say  :  Knowledge  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  all  others 
exist  for  that  ? — how  plainly  the  only  chance  of  wise  action  lies  in 
knowing ! 

In  re-observing  the  parallel  of  the  mental  with  the  physical  '  deve- 
lopment,' I  perceive  it  is  the  reproduction  of  like,  not  development,  that 
is  the  modified.  It  is  from  development  by  a  minus,  instead  of  the  two 
opposites  united  (which  is  the  normal) ;  there  is  the  reproduction  se- 
parately. Surely  this  is  the  spreading  out  of  the  0  into  the  plus  and 
minus :  the  '  0 '  being  truly  not  nothing  but  existence  of  a  higher  grade. 
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It  is  '  not  that'  It  might  stand  as  the  symbol  of  '  altruistic '  existence. 
Does  not  the  '  0 '  having  this  significance  correspond  with  so  many  of 
our  words  of  positive  significance  having  negative  form :  '  immortal,' 
'immaterial,'  'infinite,'  'invisible'?  It  is  the  '0'  to  us,  which  is 
truly  the  positive ;  and  has  the  characters  of  the  two  opposites  in  one. 
Then  it  also  suggests  itself  that  the  minus  to  us  has  a  definite  signi- 
ficance ;  it  is  not  mere  absence,  it  is  one  of  the  polars ;  and  surely  as 
being  the  'minus  to  us,'  it  is  that  which  is  most. 

So  genius,  then,  is  '  development ' ;  the  union :  the  ordinary  male 
and  female  in  mind  are  as  the  continuance  of  species ;  genius  being  the 
new  grade. — 

— and  observe,  from  reaching  limit ;  which  thus  perhaps  may  be  seen 
best  in  genius — what  the  limit  is. 

So  the  ordinary  '  polar '  minds  are  from  genius  by  a  minus.     Thus  is 
there  the  key  to  them  ;  to  the  mental  distinction  of  women  and  men : 
what  is  in  genius  is  in  them  distributed  ;  each  with  a  minus.     Now 
this  seems  quite  opposed  to  genius  being  by  a  minus,  which  yet  I  have 
clearly  seen.     And  it  is  not  opposed,  really ;  it  is  an  opposite  to  be 
united.      Is  it  that  that  view  of  Genius  is  being  suppressed  for  per- 
fecting ? 

This  is  striking :  we  are  so  related  to  Nature  that  we  universally  tend 
to  do  too  much :  not  only  is  this  so  visible  in  Art  and  Science,  it  is  as 
marked  in  physic,  in  legislation,  education — everything  that  man  has 
done.     It  struck  me  in  respect  to  servants — how  a  bad  servant  will  do 
too  much.     In  nothing  is  the  quality  of  service  more  marked  than  in 
this  not  doing  (what  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  do).     The  meaning 
and  cause  of  this  is  the  same  in  all  its  forms ;  and  each  will  illustrate 
all  the  rest.     That  which  makes  Science  introduce  hypotheses  is  the 
cause  throughout.     Now  this  is  not-seeing ;  (especially  not-altruistic 
seeing) — it  is  the  subjective  element.    It  is  worth  following :  what  this 
is  which  gives  man  the  universal  proneness  to  do  too  much ;  and  what 
light  it  casts  on  his  course  and  end.     The  scope  and  operatiou  of  genius 
stands  very  clear  in  the  light  of  it.     What  is  wanted  is  the  positive 
denying  of  this  '  too  much.' 

It  stands  as  a  positive  negation,  ever ;  it  is  '  the  self.' 

May  this  be  how  true  knowledge  is  altruistic  :  viz.  that  it  is  this 
other  fact  in  which  the  new  is  known  that  is  the  stimulus  which  per- 
mits the  function.  The  genius-organization  feels  the  tension  :  it  is  the 
touch  of  the  '  vera  causa '  that  overthrows  the  resistance  ? 

In  Interpretation,  do  not  the  '  hypotheses '  fall  simply  because   they 
are  negatives — emptinesses ;  they  collapse,  as  it  were,   under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  become  '  filled.'   They  are  (empty)  forms 
where  knowledge  should  be  [just  what  '  we  '  are].     And  observe,  they 
are  many  where  one  truly  is :  many  selves  in  place  of  one  altruistic 
Being.     It  is  exact :  so  here  we  may  see  heaven  •  in  the  yielding  of 
many  (arbitrary)  hypotheses  to  one  known  fact,  in  which  they  all  are 
positively  denied — as  we  shall  be. — The  '  phenomenalness '  of  our  per- 
ception is  a  '  vital  wrongness  ' ;  the  subjective  element  in  it.    Then  this 
vital  wrongness,  and  the  pressure  of  a  subjective  element,  are  the  same. 
But  the  cause  of  the  vital  condition  (nutrition)  which  is  the  '  vital 
wrongness'  in  physical  life  is  simply  force;  so  this  subjective  element, 
in  mental  life,   answers  to  force.     [Is  the  self,  then,  the  parallel  of 
' force  '  ?J 
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It  is  striking,  in  the  parallel  of  the  mental  and  physical  life — how  the 
latter  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  nutrition — that  is,  of 
'  wrong '  relation ;  the  latter  developes  hy  ever  more  and  more  inter- 
pretation, or  becoming  of  the  'natural'  relations.  This  restoration  to  com- 
plete polar  union  (what  we  term  in  the  physical  returning  to  the  inor- 
ganic or  non-vital  state)  is  the  very  substance  of  the  mental  life  ;  its 
scope  and  grade  is  in  proportion  to  it.     That  which  is  cast  off  and  lost 
in  the  mere  individual  physical,  (so  called),  life,  is  the  very  being  of  the 
mental  life,  which  is  a  human  life,  a  life  of  the  whole.     It  is  most  sig- 
nificant :  though  the  process  is  the  same,  yet  is  it  not  inverse ;  does  it 
not  show  this  individual  life  a  negative,  an  inverted  life  ?  [as  I  have 
seen  the  self-life  is :  the  intellectual  life  is  not  a  self-life,  but  a  life  of 
man].     What  we  feel  as  our  individual — bodily — life,  is  exactly  the 
condition  of  ignorance,  of  non-attainment :  what  we  call  dying  for  our- 
selves is  the  very  life  of  knowledge,  of  capacity.     Is  it  not  most  clear  ? 
I  have  seen  it  too  before  ;  the  negative  condition  is  our  self-'  plus.'    We 
are  feeling  the  minus  as  the  Being.     What  we  call  nutrition — the  vital 
wrongness  or  tension — is  absence  of  knowledge,  absence  of  Being ;  this 
that  makes  '  us '  be.     Does  not  this  simply  bring  back,  that  the  inorganic 
world  has  the  truest  life ;  that  our  life  is  in  being  one  with  Mature : 
the  state  of  knowing,  as  compared  with  one  of  ignorance,  shows  us 
what  that  is.     So  it  is  in  dying  that  men  gain  their  true  life ;  in  be- 
coming one  with  Nature — that  is  the  interpreting. 

Surely  that  law  of  apparent  positives  coming  by  a  minus,  is  one  reason 
for  the  characters  of  talent-work ;  for  the  introduction  of  hypotheses, 
and  the  necessity  for  altruistic  seeing.     Evidently  these  two   are  one  : 
seeing  anything  to  be  by  a  minus  is  the  same  as  seeing  it  one  with  so  ue 
other  thing. 

— e.  g.,  the  rising  of  light  bodies  is  an  excellent  instance. 
As  before  seen,  talent  introduces  too  many  positives.  That  which  can 
be  by  a  minus  can  so  easily  be ;  nay,  is  it  not  certain  to  be  ?  Can  one 
see  this,  and  even  perhaps  the  order  and  relation  of  its  occurrence  ?  It 
connects  itself,  surelv,  with  the  vibratile  character  of  Nature ;  the  con- 
stant force  and  resistance,  whereby  change  ever  ensues,  and  force  is 
made  operative  by  the  taking  away  of  either. 

Altruistic  seeing  demands  a  certain  blindness.     Nature  never  looks 
like  what  it  is  ;  so  those  who  see  everything  so  keenly — who  miss  no- 
thing— are  sure  to  be  taken  in.     Genius  knows  what  to  i/riss.     Since 
part  of  that  which  appears  ever  has  to  be  omitted  in  the  representation, 
and  something  different  to  take  its  place,  a  partial  not-seeing  evidently 
has  its  appropriateness.     This  applies  to  Art  as  well  as  to  Science  :  to 
the  change  the  painter  has  to  make  in  the  form  he  sees — a  certain  not- 
seeing  is  a  power  here.   By  '  blindness,'  weakness  of  direct  apprehension, 
Genius  is  able  to  ignore,  i.  e.  to  subordinate,  the  differentia,  which  over- 
fill the  eye  of  Talent. 

Seeing  woman's  mental  character  by  the  light  of  the  genius-vision,  is 
like  seeing  gravity  by  the  light  of  falling ;  seeing  a  thing  though  com- 
bined with  its  opposite.  It  is  finding  the  key  to  weakness  by  means  of 
strength ;  seeing  the  same  thing  though  combined  with  something  else, 
and  opposing.  This  is  the  altruistic  seeing :  recognizing  a  thing  though 
combined  with  something  different  and  opposite.  Is  there  any  laic  for 
this  combination,  any  constancy  in  the  mode  of  this  'mixing  up/  so 
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that  one  might  know,  on  a  general  principle,  how  to  make  the  allowance  ? 
Is  it  ever  with  an  opposite  that  it  is  mixed  ? 

There  is  another  point  too :  hy  the  constancy  of  force  [and  the  neces- 
sary two  opposites,  therefore,  in  everything]  each  thing  will  give  its  op- 
posite.    Has  not  this  much  to  do  with  altruistic  seeing  (and  especially 
with  the  inevitable  first  wrong-seeing)  ?     First-seeing  must  affirm  too 
much — two,  certainly,  for  every  one :  one  namely  for  each  opposite  as- 
pect of  it.    Thus  altruistic  seeing  hecomes  inevitable,  in  the  mere  seeing 
of  the  opposites  as  one.     And  thus  must  it  not  go  on  unendingly :  for 
as  each  such  unification  is  made,  does  not  the  new  whole  itself  become 
one  of  two  opposites  of  a  larger  scope  ;  and  so  on  without  limit  ?     But 
this  is  a  beautiful  clue  [if  it  be  true]  that  whatsoever  thing — i.  e.  pro- 
cess— we  know,  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  its  opposite  form :  its  opposite 
perhaps  visibly  combined,  perhaps  not  so,  with  itself.     So  in  gravity, 
the  fall  gave  its  opposite  combined  with  itself,  visibly  j  but  in  the  rising 
of  light  bodies  it  gave  its  opposite,  standing — to  the  eye — alone.     An 
instance  is  the  arbitrary  action  and  necessary  passion  :  here  is  a  one, 
appearing  in  each  opposite  by  a  minus. 

The  key  to  how  a  whole  or  one  can  only  be  union  of  many,  is  in  un- 
derstanding our  feeling  of  that  to  be  which  is  not :  the  parts,  the 
seeming  '  individuals,'  are  only  felt  to  be ;  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
truly  exist;  their  nature  is  opposed  to  it. 

For  one  sees  how  talent  (and  the  man's  seeing)  answers  well  enough  to 
not-altruistic  seeing :  should  we  also  see,  through  this,  more  of  the  wo- 
man's vision — how  is  it  altruistic  not-seeing?  Is  this  'not-seeing'  its 
limitation  to  the  individual,  so  giving  the  character  to  her  mind  (as 
man's)  by  an  united  positive  and  negative? 

Is  it  not  curious,  if  man  and  woman  answer  to  the  self-humanity  and 
physical  nature ;  i.  e.  to  the  phenomenal  humanity  and  Nature. 
This  too  is  interesting:  women  then  have  a  not-seeing  as  their  neg- 
ative, yet  how  sharp  their  vision  !     They  call — and  justly  call — men 
blind.     This  parallel  should  show  me  yet  more  about  women  :  the  neg- 
ative as  well  as  the  positive  side  of  their  intellect  down  to  the  basis. 

But  see  :  the  positive  in  each  (since  the  conditions  do  not  allow  both 
positives  to  be  together)  comes  through  and  by  the  negative  ;  it  is  by 
his  not  seeing  altruistically  that  man  has  his  vision  for  all  the  appear- 
ances— by  her  not  seeing  of  the  appearances  so  sharply,  woman  has  the 
altruistic  vision ;  or  by  her  not  seeing  so  much — the  general  relations, 
perhaps. 

Then  these  '  opposites '  which  are  in  men  and  women  are,  as  it  were, 
from  genius  by  a  minus, 

— which  thus  represents — in  the  laental  sphere — the  life  of  'necessary 
action.'  So  again,  one  sees  from  love,  by  a  minus,  come  the  two  oppos- 
ites: the  life  of  self-pleasure,  the  life  of  self-denying  duty;  the  joy, 
but  not  the  duty  ;  the  duty,  but  not  the  joy.  The  parallel  is  com- 
plete :  joy,  but  not  altruistic;  altruistic  life,  but  not  joyful.  Here 
the  joy  answers  to  the  vision:  and  the  pleasure-life  to  the  man,  the 
duty-life  to  the  woman.  Thus  we  may  see  how  God  sees  the  world ; 
sees  its  sin  and  sadness.  These  are  to  Him  only  the  scattered  parts — 
seeming  separate — -felt  so  by  us,  but  not  being  so.  It  is  but  as  man 
and  woman  are  not  one,  but  two. 

To  go  back  to  the  arbitrary  action  and  passive  necessity  :  we  see 
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now  how  the  denial  of  '  cause '  (in  the  sense  of  efficient  cause)  is  true, 
and  how  not  true.  There  cannot  be  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  passive  ne- 
cessity, any  more  than  there  can  be  arbitrary  action,  but  that  is  because 
there  cannot  be  passiveness. 

By  the  bye,  the  deniers  of  cause  do  really  transcend  the  phenomenal ; 
for  it  is  phenomenal :  and  to  say  it  does  not  exist  is  to  make  an  af- 
firmation respecting  that  which  is  not  phenomenal  [and  this  is  what 
Huxley,  e.  g.,  does,  in  repudiating  necessity].  Any  way,  men  cannot 
escape  affirming  beyond  the  phenomenal,  whether  they  affirm  cause  or 
deny  it.  If  they  deny  it,  especially,  that  is  to  affirm  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  '  to  us.' 

In  denying  causation,  men  have  laid  hold  of  the  wrong  element  to  deny  ; 
the  necessity  namely,  instead  of  the  passiveness.      They  have  denied 
the  positive  element  instead  of  the  negative  one.     If  they  had  said  : 
there  cannot  truly  be  cause  and  effect,  because  that  implies  passiveness,' 
they  would  have  been  right. 

And  the  dispute  about  '  free-will '  has  been  really  the  same ;  not 
the  action,  but  the  arbitrariness,  should  have  been  denied  as  possible. 
Now  may  we  say:  negative  denial  denies  the  positive  element  (in  a 
mixed  positive  and  negative)  ;  positive  denial  denies  the  negative  (i.  e. 
affirms)  ?  Is  this  always  so :  so  that  in  every  negatively-denied  thing 
we  may  ever  find  these  two  elements,  and  know  how  to  proceed — viz. 
to  deny  the  other  instead  ? 

Now  this  altruistic  seeing,  again,  must  not  stand  as  a  primary :  we 
must  also  see  that  in  something  else.  "What  is  it  one  with  ?  Have  I 
not  seen  it  as  one  with  polar  union  ?  Now  here  is  a  question :  how  are 
we  to  do  this  ?  by  what  conscious  methods — if  by  any — are  we  to  see  a 
newly  seen  thing  as  one  with  a  known  one  ?  and  what  marks  are  there 
that  we  do  it  truly  ?  The  latter  certainly  can  be  answered. 

How  exactly  'matter'  stands  as  a  'hypothesis,'  and  for  want  of  al- 
truistic seeing;  i.  e.  not  seeing  our  perception  of  matter  as  one  with 
other  known  experience.     Is  not  seeing  that  it  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  spiritual,  seeing  it  altruistically  ? — only  so  is  it  to  be  positively  de- 
denied  ;  for  positive  denial  is  the  same  as  altruistic  seeing — this  is  evi- 
dent.    Then  is  not  positive  denial  too  one  with  polar  union  ?     Is  it  not 
clear  how  Berkeley  denied  the  positive  element— the  external  existence 
separate  from  us,  or  our  minds,  or  any  '  mind '  ?     I  deny  the  negative 
element  (or  elements)  ;  the  non-action.     For  this  was  the  proposition  : 
a  non-acting  existence  (or  substance)  :  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  ; 
I,  the  non-action.     It  is  exactly  parallel  to  denying — in  respect  to  cause 
and  effect — the  power  or  the  passiveness.     If  there  be  a  non-acting  sub- 
stance, there  must  be  '  cause '  to  make  it  seem  to  act :  so  that  our  con- 
viction of  cause  rests  on  our  perception  of  inertia,  surely ;  which  is 
indeed  one  with  our  consciousness  of  exertion.     And  so  '  force  '  appears 
clearly  as  a  simple  correlate  of  inertia.    Now  how  is  this  positive  denial 
of  matter  (denying  the  non-action)  one  with  seeing  it  altruistically  ?  I 
think  it  is  clear :  the  identification  of  it  with  the  spiritual  as  perceived 
by  us  ;  not  to  speak  of  our  perceiving  a  subjective  condition  as  external 
—  a  known  thing. 

Is  there  not  a  bearing  of  this  idea  of  altruistic  seeing  on  mathem- 
atics ? — surely  the  calculus  is  precisely  a  meaus  to  that  end. — Here  we 
start  with  a  modified  consciousness  and  a  modified  perception :  what  are 
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we  to  do  but  to  see  each  truly  by  the  aid  of  the  other  ?     It  is  exactly 
the  same  in  astronomy,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  our  own  life  and 
nature.     "We  see  our  own  true  life  by  Nature  ;  the  truth  of  Nature  by 
ourselves :  the  earth  by  the  heavens,  the  heavens  by  the  earth.     Ob- 
serve ;  we  learn  the  truth  of  each  by  the  seeming  of  the  other.     Now 
in  mathematics  is  it  not  the  same  ?  are  not  the  false  data  each  truly 
seen  by  means  of,  or  in,  the  other ;  and  can  it  be  by  means  of  the  false 
element  in  the  other  ? 

Here  is  this  to  be  learnt  from  astronomy,  and  it  has  much  to  do  with 
genius.     The  apparent  motions  are  so  much  more  than  the  real  ones ; 
they  do  indeed  fill  up  all  the  space,  as  it  were,  and  leave  no  room  for 
anything  else.     Tt  is  only  by  seeing  something  less  as  the  fact  of  them 
that  anything  adequate  is  to  be  seen  at  all. 

Rightly  to  '  explain '  is  ever  to  make  more  wonderful.  Here  is  a  test 
of  genius-work. 

This  is  an  universal :  this  putting  a  less  thing  for  the  apparent  is  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  the  true  greatness ;  and  it  has  a  moral  side  also. 
And  here  appears  again  the  suitability  of  the  negative  side  of  genius ; 
it  is  not  impressed  with  all  that  '  appearing.'  'It  puts  less  where  talent 
puts  more,  and  so  gives  space  for  a  larger  ^apprehension.     The  parallel 
here  to  development  is  clear :  it  compresses  more  into  the  same  space. 
This  less-ness  is  evident  in  the  doctrine  of  gravity.     It  is  also  seen 
in  respect  to  colour :  the  '  less '  that  genius  puts  is  the  basis  for  the 
true  apprehension  of  more. 

Here  again  one  can  understand  why  genius  must  see  altruistically.  It 
is  only  the  seeing  this  '  less '  as  a  fact — as  the  truth,  because  known  to 
be — that  makes  it  possible  to  be  content  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
apparent  more. 

— yet  is  it  the  plain  condition  of  the  rising  to  a  higher  level. 
"Without  fluch  justification  it  could  not,  wantonly,  make  a  greater  less. 
Here  also  is  the  reason,  in  part,  for  the  dislike  felt  to  it  at  first. 

"What  the  altruistic  vision  enables  one  to  do,  is  not  only  to  see  a  fact, 
but  to  know  that  it  is  the  fundamental  one.     It  may  often  have  been 
observed  merely  as  one  detail  among  many  before  ;  but  Genius,  recog- 
nizing it  as  another  known  fact,  sees  it  the  key. 

Yes ;  Genius  sees  the  keys  to  things ;  it  has  the  power  of  the  keys. 
What  does  this  mean  in  Peter's  hands  ?  and  why  is  Nature  as  if 
locked— what  is  it  to  be  '  locked '  ? 

The  view  of  genius  then,  that  it  comes  by  relative  weakness  of  cer- 
tain faculties,  is  true ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  part.  It  gives  the  key  to 
one  side  of  it ;  the  half  that  is  by  weakness,  as  it  were,  but  not 
the  other.  Perhaps  this  is  natural,  looking  at  genius  as  occur- 
ing  in  a  man  rather  than  in  a  woman.  So,  the  new  and  peculiar  ele- 
ment is  the  altruistic  seeing ;  but  the  other  side,  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  the  mind  as  a  man,  are  to  be  presupposed.  But  if  genius  oc- 
curring in  a  woman  had  to  be  seen,  would  it  not  need  a  converse  ex- 
planation ;  not  the  altruistic  vision,  but  the  capacity  for  perfect  know- 
ing (or  whatever  the  man's  gift  may  be).  One  would  have  had  to  see 
then,  wliat,  superadded  to  the  woman's  faculty,  made  genius  ;  and  might 
have  laid  an  exclusive  stress  on  that. 

But  now,  as  this  altruistic  vision  comes  by  a  minus,  so  does  not  the 
other — the  complementary — element  also  come,  in  reality.     Is  not  this 
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man-faculty,  also,  to  be  seen  by  a  weakness,  arising  from  something 
being  absent  ?  or  is  it  not  so :  is  that  the  character  of  function  as  op- 
posed to  nutrition,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  force  ?  Surely  this  is  it : 
man's  mind  represents  nutrition ;  woman's,  function ;  so  that  idea  of 
genius  is  seeing  it  from  the  nutrition  side,  and  one  seizes,  of  course,  the 
peculiar  characters  of  function.  Then  do  not  arbitrary  action  and  ne- 
cessary passion  also  answer  to  nutrition  and  function  ? 

Is  it  not  exquisite  thus  to  see  the  male  and  female  mind  as  two  halves, 
derived  from  genius,  which  is  the  type,  the  one,  the  mental  '  Being ' : — 
exquisite  in  its  bearing  upon  the  corresponding  position  in  respect  to 
manhood  ;  something  that  is  not,  in  our  experience,  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, whereby  to  know  that  which  is. 

For  can  that  which  is  not  genius  truly  know  genius,  any  more  than 
we  can  '  know '  man  ?  Was  Christ  then,  in  one  sense,  this  perfect 
'manhood,'  as  genius  is  perfect  'mind'? 

This  proposition  about  our  own  true  nature  being  something  different 
from  that  which  we  are  conscious  of — giving  our  consciousness  by  a  want 
— is  thus  made  visible.  It  is  altruistically  seen  again. 

In  observation  of  Nature  all  the  details  are  mixed  up  together ;  no 
causal  relation  is  obvious,  least  of  all  is  the  fundamental  fact  distin- 
guished from  the  accidentals  ;  rather,  it  is  specially  concealed,  and  the 
secondary  results  are  the  prominent  things.  [Not  even  experiment  avails 
directly ;  so  many  artificial  results  ensue,  and  there  is  so  much  we  do 
not  see].  Nothing  but  seeing  it  altruistically,  and  feeling  that  that  other 
is  it,  can  suffice  to  unravel  it ;  and  the  more  because  the  invisible  has 
to  be  added.  It  is  the  means  of  seeing  the  invisible :  for  the  invisible 
demands  to  be  seen  ;  to  '  infer  '  will  not  suffice.  That  inferring  of  the 
invisible  is  surely  exactly  the  erecting  hypotheses ;  for  the  invisible 
thus  inferred  is  but  a  thing  put  for  its  own  cause— an  entity.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  talent- work  and  the  interpretation  lies  in  this  of 
seeing,  or  inferring,  the  invisible.  And  altruistic  seeing  and  seeing  the 
invisible,  are  one.  This  is  striking,  that  even  in  thought — in  the  sphere 
of  intellect — a  feeling  of  the  altruistic  oneness  precedes  the  seeing.  A 
dim,  unsayable  feeling  comes  before  the  clear  vision  ;  a  feeling  surely 
quite  parallel  to  that  which  exists  in  Art.  What  in  Art  is  correlative 
to  this  ? 

This  I  notice  :  that  those  who  cannot  see  whether  positions  which 
seem  clear  to  me  will  hold  or  not,  appear  to  mix  up  other  things  with 
the  points  involved,  and  cannot  see  one  thing  because  of  some  other, 
which  is  not  at  issue. 

I  have  said  (See  Art,  1856,  No.  20,  &c.)  :  that  the  office  of  Art,  in- 
terpreting the  phenomenal  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  must  be  as  that  of 
Science  is,  to  reveal  a  truly  beautiful  existence  which  causes  us  to  per- 
ceive the  phenomenon  we  do. 

By  the  bye,  surely  Turner's  last  pictures  present  themselves  at  once 
as  examples  a»nd  proofs  of  this.  I  seem  to  see  their  significance 
with  a  new  definiteness  in  this  very  statement.  And  one  seems 
to  see  also  how  such  pictures  as  those  must  result  from  such  a  cause  ; 
from  this  using  '  beauty '  in  our  feeling  to  interpret  and  find  out  Na- 
ture. May  not  a  minute  study  of  the  pictures  themselves,  especially 
in  their  order,  do  much  ?  Thus  too  I  seem  to  see  again  how  the  high- 
est of  painting  may  be,  not  in  depicting  objects,  but  indefinttatess  of 
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forms ;  presenting,  not  things,  but  processes ;  not  the  objects  occur- 
ing  in  Nature,  but  her  work— her  '  working,'  that  is.  One  sees  so 
how  Art  would  be  a  true  co-worker  with  Science ;  even  as  some  of 
Turner's  already  are  :  pictures  of  the  '  conservation  of  force.'  This 
is  the  name  I  would  give  them.  Then  the  picture  must  make  visible 
to  us  the  higher  beauty  of  this  work  or  activity  of  Nature  than  of  the 
mere  'things.' 

But  granted  this :  that  Art  is  to  show  us  the  beautiful  cause  of  our  per- 
ceiving the  not-altogether-beautiful  phenomenon ;  still,  can  it  show  us 
the  actual — the  spiritual,  in  its  proper  sense  ?  Must  not  its  office  be  to 
show  that  indeed,  but  to  show  how  it  is  to  sense ;  or  to  show  it  as  it  is 
to  sense  ?  Is  its  office  to  show  how  the  spiritual  fact  presents  such 
a  beautiful  sensible  phenomenon  ? 

Is  it,  perchance,  to  show  the  spiritvallbecoming  phenomenal  ?  Painting 
deals  with  colour ;  now  I  have  felt  that  colour  properly  does  belong  to 
the  actual.  So  is  not  Art  dealing  truly  with  actual  elements ;  i.  e.  in 
part? 

Does  all  man's  mental  activity  exist  to  give  different  aspects  of  the  one 
actual ;  all  contributing  to  its  completeness  ?  Thus  Science  gives 
Necessity  :  Philosophy,  Holiness  :  Ethics,  Love :  Art,  Beauty.  One 
fact  is  thus  apprehended  by  each  of  these  'senses.'  Is  it  as  there 
is  one  '  operation '  in  physical  Nature,  or  one  '  power '  which  is  to  each 
[bodily]  sense  a  different  '  force  '  ?  Is  the  unity  of  the  forces  a  type  of 
this  diverse  apprehension  of  the  one  actual  ? 

Intellect  is  to  Art  as  conscience  is  to  the  emotions.  Do  the  two 
former  unite  to  give  us  a  true  Science  of  the  physical,  as  the  two  latter 
to  give  us  the  truth  of  the  actual  ?  Is  this  the  place  of  Art  in  this  in- 
terpretative respect — to  help  to  complete  the  apprehension  of  the  phy- 
sical ;  and  so  only  to  reveal  the  spiritual  ?  Intellect  and  Art  are  law 
and  liberty,  just  as  conscience  and  emotion  are.  Are  they  not  alike 
made  one  in  '  necessary  action '  ? 

The  'correlation,'  the  adaptedness  for  mutual  afft,  between  Science 
and  Art,  are  very  striking.  Surely  it  is  by  both  that  Nature  is  to  be 
known ;  and  their  united  use  must  clearly  follow  a  perception  of  the 
farther  reach  of  Science. 

Is  it  not  something  like  the  using  sense  and  intellect  together  ?  Is 
there  to  be  a  subordination  here  :  is  Art,  too,  falsely  isolated ;  in- 
venting instead  of  interpreting  ? 

From  this  point  of  view,  too,  the  genius-work  in  Art,  with  its  necessity, 
is  significant :  here  is  an  union  between  the  two ;  this  necessity  is 
a  common  term ;  and  especially  inasmuch  as  it  is  altruistic  seeing  [this 
and  the  necessity  being  one].  For  this  altruistic  seeing  in  Art,  what  is 
it  but  the  very  same  as  the  conservation  of  force  ;  one  thing  being,  and 
being  known  in,  another.  Palpably,  conservation  of  force  =  altruistic 
seeing.  It  is  only  saying  of  each  thing,  '  it  is  also  that  other.'  Each 
of  these  surely  has  to  illuminate  the  other ;  and  together  only  can  they 
give  a  Science  worthy  to  be  so  called.  Is  it  not  this  way :  that  this  ne- 
cessity of  altruistic  seeing  is  the  basis  of  the  conservation  of  force  in 
physics  ?  Is  not  this  simply  that  law  ruling  in  the  physical  domain — 
one  instance  of  it  ?  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  conservation,  indeed,  simply 
a  large  altruistic-vision  ?  So  with  its  altruistic-seeing  and  its  necessity, 
what  is  genius-art  but  another  form  of  Science  ?  surely  the  two  must 
be  one. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  altruistic  seeing.  I  see,  by  the  parallel  of 
Science,  that  the  observation-painter  (representing  the  colour  of  Mature 
with  subjective  elements  in  it)  puts  hypotheses  into  his  picture  ;  i.  e. 
what  answers  to  the  '  hypothetical  entities '  in  a  scientific  theory :  this 
is  the  condition  of  presenting  the  subjective  as  if  objective.  Now  by 
this — if  true — how  one  obtains  an  insight,  an  ability  to  see  what  others, 
with  incomparably  keener  vision,  could  not  see  :  one  knows  what  to  look 
for. — Is  it  not  in  part  that  the  eye  radiates  colour  (and  artists  know  it 
more  or  less)  ?  So  that  representing  all  the  colour  the  eye  sees  is  in  this 
way  introducing  a  kind  of  'chromatic  hypothesis' ;  the  colour  represented 
is  not  there  ;  and  as  put  there  it  is  an  entity.  And  this  it  is  which 
colour-genius  cannot  stand. 

Now  conversely,  the  scientific  entities  should  be  better  seen  through 
their  colour-parallels.  ^ 

In  what  I  have  written  on  genius,  have  I  not  as  it  were  assumed  the 
*  man  '  elements  ?  And  if  genius  is  in  the  union  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies or  capacities,  might  it  not  be  cultivated,  be  acquired ;  i.  e.  by  add- 
ing to  the  native  possession  of  each,  an  acquired  capacity  for  the  other  ? 
It  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable.  Indeed,  do  we  not  see  something  like 
it  in  the  comparatively  late  development  of  genius — even  the  most 
marked — in  some  cases.  Surely  Turner  first  painted  Observation- 
pictures.'  Does  not  his  'Claude'  picture  mark  the  dawning  of  his 
painting  through  others  ?  It  surely  seems  as  if  some  sudden  new  con- 
ception had  dawned  upon  him  :  now  if  it  were  ever  thus,  how  beautiful 
it  would  be.  And  how  likely  it  is  so  in  the  greatest ;  in  those  in  whom 
the  altruistic  vision  is  the  most  potent  [as  having  the  largest  sphere  to 
work  upon,  the  largest  amount  of  prepared  materials]  has  not  the  phe- 
nomenon-making, theory-collecting  faculty  been  largely  cultivated  first ; 
perhaps  been  unusually  strong.  Nothing  then  could  be  m,ore  natural 
than  that  evident  crisis  in  Turner. 

And  so  is  there  often  [as  in  Beethoven]  a  large  mixture  of  the  talent- 
work  with  the  gefiius  ? 

And  is  this  why  genius  in  the  full  sense  seems  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women ;  that  in  them  most  often  the  altruistic  vision  finds  this 
complementary  faculty  developed  and  its  work  performed  ? 

But  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  genius  by  seeking  to  add  the 
completing  power,  is  there  not  this  difficulty :  that  it  wants  a  letting 
go  and  holding  at  the  same  time  ? 

— i.  e.  letting  a  thing  transform  itself  without  ceasing  to  recognize 
it  as  the  same  (the  faculty  of  'positively  denying')  This  is  what 
the  art  of  at  once  giving  up  and  holding  consists  in ;  recognizing  the 
identity  during  transformation. 

And  here  is  what  is  so  difficult,  and  might  render  the  union  of  the  two 
impossible  even,  to  most.  Each  seems  like  the  putting  aside  and  giving 
up  the  other :  the  theory-faculty  and  the  interpretation  faculty.  Can 
it  become  possible  to  more  than  a  few  to  see  that  this  giving  up  is  not 
losing,  but  only  perfecting  our  possession  ?  So  the  true  thinking  is 
seeing  both  sides ;  not  in  the  sense  of  balancing  arguments,  but  giving 
to  each  its  perfect  effect,  and  recognizing  the  transformation. 

May  this  relation  of  the  eye  to  colour  be  one  reason  of  the  relation 
which  copies  hold  to  Art :  is  it  only  talent-pictures  that  can  be  copied  ? 
For  if  the  genius-picture  allows  for  the  reaction  of  the  eye,  will  not 
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this  still  put  wrong  the  copyist,  even  as  Nature  does  ?  Will  not  he  only 
be  able  rightly  to  copy  the  genius-picture  who  could  paint  it  ?  i.e.  unless 
he  has  the  genius-gift  whereby  to  leave  out  aright,  can  he  truly  copy  a 
picture  wherein  the  right  leaving  out  is  ?  May  not  this  indeed  be  a 
kind  of  rule :  that  talent-pictures  can  be  copied,  and  genius  ones  cannot ; 
or  only  by  genius  ? 

If  this  introduction  of  colour  by  the  eye  could  be  established,  what 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  say,  in  respect  to  Positivism,  e.  g. — 
'here  is  a  case  :  our  sight  does  introduce  subjective  elements,  but  the 
painters  do  (learn  to)  eliminate  them.'     Is  it  not  known  that  the  eye 
also  does  not  see  colour  that  is  in  Nature,  and  that  it  has  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  picture,  though  also  not  seen  in  it  ?    [see  Chevreul]. 

In  respect  to  the  rarity  of  genius,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  in  its 
production :  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  truly  the  same  union  as  that 
which  constitutes  '  development '  in  the  animal  series  ?  It  is  rare ;  as 
that  is  rare.  And  as  that  occurs  (as  in  union  of  opinions  too)  by  means 
of  a  limit — by  the  reaching  the  limit  possible  to  the  opposites — does  not 
the  same  idea  apply  to  the  occurrence  of  individual  genius  ?  It  must 
arise  from  some  reaching  of  a  limit — best  seen,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
the  polar  opinions  ?  It  is  interesting  to  think  what  it  can  be. 

Seeking  to  produce  genius  by  studied  cultivation  of  the  undeveloped 
faculty  may  not  be  wholly  absurd  (although  the  manufactured  lavender 
water  may  be  all  right  except  the  aroma).  The  very  thought  of  genius 
as  the  parallel  to  the  perfect  humanity,  from  which  ours  is  by  a  minus, 
suggests  what  it  would  be  and  how  it  ought  to  be  sought.  For  surely 
genius  thus  attained  by  effort  would  be,  to  the  true  natural  Genius,  just 
what  our  goodness  attained  by  effort  is  to  the  true  '  necessary'  goodness. 
And  this  parallel  speaks  all. 

Why  must  men  and  women  be  mentally  such — especially  woman  ? 
How  deep  this  would  take  us  into  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  '  mind ' 
to  see  ! — why  this  natural  tendency  to  see  a  thing  in  other  things  must 
be  part  of  the  mental  nature,  and  why  it  must  exist  in  women  rather 
than  in  men.  Yet  surely  the  question  is  as  it  were  answered.  Since 
the  true  seeing  has  this  in  it — is  the  genius-seeing — it  must  be,  simply 
because  seeing  is ;  which  is  what  it  is  (altruistic)  because  Being  is  one. 
And  that  it  there  exists  isolated  and  alone,  united  with  a  negative — an 
arbitrariness — is  the  same  with  the  other  cases  ;  is  because  we  have  but 
a  phenomenal  consciousness,  and  the  'whole*  is  thus  divided.  So  man 
and  woman  are  related  as  humanity  and  Nature  (as  arbitrary  action  and 
passive  necessity)  ? 

G-enius  then,  presents,  so  far,  the  whole  humanity  (and  is  therefore 
the  type  of  its  perfectness). 

And  does  the  arising  of  perfect  genius,  in  any  department,  typify  and 

foretell  the  perfecting  of  humanity :  does  the  mode  of  that  exhibit  the 

mode  of  the  other  ? 

But  thus  the  apparently  inseparable  one-sidedness  and  defects  of  the  man 
(or  woman)  of  genius  have  a  new  meaning.  He  also  cannot  truly  be 
the  perfect  humanity ;  and  this  '  positive  '  in  him  must  have  with  it  its 
negative.  Have  not  those  defects  that  significance  ? 

Imagination  must  be  genius ;  it  implies  the  altruistic  seeing  united 
with  the  opposite  which  renders  it  necessary.  And  is  not  Fancy  pre- 
cisely the  arbitrary  altruistic  seeing  ?  Is  imagination  the  union  of  fancy 
and  reason  ? 
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Those  unjustifiable  prejudgments  of  the  woman  are  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  genius ;  only  not  held  fast,  but  ever  held  in  subordination  to 
accounting  for  the  phenomena.  But  then,  in  fact,  prejudices  are  just- 
ified ;  they  are  the  very  altruistic  seeing,  and  only  fail  by  want  of  their 
complement ;  they  are  right  to  be,  only  their  significance  and  place 
should  be  understood  :  they  are  the  'half  of  knowing. 

By  the  bye,  may  not  a  latent  significance  be  found  in  Bacon's  expres- 
sion, '  dimidium  scientiae  '  ? 

And  if  prejudice,  are  not  all  the  faults  of  man  justified  too  :  are  they  not 
all  <  halves  '  ? 

Thus  genius  in  fact  outwomans  the  woman ;  is  more  fully  and  utterly 
a  woman  (in  the  right  place)  than  woman  herself  :    because  it  doshe  r 
part  with  an  assurance  passing  even  hers,  having  a  test  she  has  not ; 
does  it  without  drawback  or  misgiving ;  does  freely  what  she,  just  as 
she  advances,  more  or  less  tends  to  check  in  herself. 

And,  in  fact,  are  not  those  women  in  whom  the  womanly  instinct 

seems  so  perfect,  truly  women  of  genius  ;  and  so  recognizing   and 

guiding  it  as  genius  does  ? 

Is  there  not  here,  indeed,  a  key  to  much  of  woman's  self-dissatisfaction 
and  unrest ;  the  feeling  that  this  natural  way  of  thinking  of  hers  is 
unsafe,  and  wants  checking,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  why  or 
how :  so  a  discord  arises  within  her.  '  And  equally,  surely,  in  men  ; 
just  as  they  become  truly  observant  and  intellectual :  they  also  feel  that 
their  natural  tendency  (of  accounting  for  the  phenomena)  is  unsafe,  and 
wants  a  guide  or  check  ;  and  discord  comes  in  them  too.     And  see;   on 
their  part  it  has  found  a  formal  and  emphatic  utterance  (as  is  natural)  : 
the  whole  negative  aspect  of  modern  thought  expresses  simply  and  pre- 
cisely this  feeling.     This  tendency  of  his  to  account  for  phenomena  goes 
too  far,  and  he  must  not  do  it ! — could  anything  be  more  exact  ?     '  He 
must  leave  off  accounting  for  phenomena,  and  simply  trace  their  laws.' 
Now  the  self-repressive  feeling  of  woman  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of 
this.     And  the  answer  to  each  is  perfect:  account  for  phenomena  ab- 
solutely, but  by  a  true— an  altruistic — cause ;  know  everything  by  some- 
thing else  which  you  know,  but  by  something  which  accounts  for  the 
phenomena.     How  curious  it  will  be  to  trace  in  women  the  answering 
feeling  to  this  of  man's.     And  see  :  as  that  of  man  is  removable,  by  re- 
moval of  its  ground,  so  must  that  of  woman  be.    The  '  complement '  in 
each  case  can  palpably  be  supplied. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  simple  the  constituents  of  genius 
thus  appear :  its  two  elements  are  really  the  very  simplest  intellectual 
processes,  and  neither  of  them  seeming  to  have  any  particular  excellence 
or  beauty.  The  '  accounting  for  phenomena ' 

— this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  term  for  that  complement  of  the 

altruistic  seeing — 

is  simply  the  affirming  that  that  which  we  perceive  is,  or  has  a  reason 
for  being  perceived  [the  first  is  its  crude,  the  latter  its  corrected,  form]. 
It  is  the  simplest  mental  action  possible ;  without  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive mind,  to  say  nothing  of  reason.  In  fact,  thought  in  least  resist- 
ance implies  it.  And  the  altruistic  seeing,  or  explaining  the  un- 
known by  what  we  know,  is  but  one  step  removed;  it  is  but  carry- 
ing on  our  experience — the  very  simplest  possible  mental  action  of  the 
kind,  the  absence  of  which,  and  not  its  presence,  would  require  account- 
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ing  for.     Indeed,  we  see  it  universally  in  the  child ;  only  after  a  time 
does  the  mind  begin  to  invent  non-altruistic  hypotheses. 

But  there  is  an  interesting  point  here :  that  the  mind  in  its  simplest 
form  has  in  it  these  two  opposites ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive, 
must  have :  and  both,  indeed,  results  of  the  law  of  least  resistance — 
in  the  relations  which  exist  both  must  be  from  that  nature  of  thought. 
Surely  this  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  physical  life  ;  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  opposite  'tendencies,'  as  it  were,  from  this  one  law;  dis- 
tributed perhaps,  at  first,  and  then  unified. 

That  this  '  accounting  for  phenomena ' — the  special  work  of  talent 
— must  be  done  first  by  hypotheses,  or  not-altruistically,  is  evident. 
The  '  other '  thing,  by  the  very  supposition  of  its  being  other,  must  be 
hidden  :  if  not,  it  would  be  the  same.  It  is  hidden  by  being  modified, 
or  united  with  other  things  ;  or  by  being  unlike  in  form ;  or  by  being 
visible  in  the  one  much  more  completely  than  in  the  other,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  see  again  that,  by  necessity,  theory-  or  hypothesis-work — the 
phenomena  being  formulated  as  entities — must  precede  altruistic  seeing 
(i.  e.  in  its  true  form).  Thus  also  this  accounting  for  phenomena  ne- 
cessarily suppresses  the  imperfect  altruistic  seeing :  the  phenomenon  it- 
self prevents  anything  but  the  first  erecting  of  hypotheses. 

What  is  the  relation  here  of  East  and  West ;  and  of  the  great  organ- 
izers of  the  East  ? 

The  altruistic  seeing  is  simply  seeing  the  present  by  the  light  of 
the  past  experience  :  it  is  uniting  the  past  with  the  present.  It  is  thus 
genius  is  conservative — like  woman.  It  is  essentially  conservative,  al- 
though the  most  progressive. 

It  is  questioned  whether  this  is-  the  character  of  women's  knowing ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrative  than  that  if  women  form  rapid 
pre-judgments  without  sufficient  experience,  they  must  judge  from 
former  experience.  There  is  no  other  possibility. 

This  is  the  characteristic  of  genius — that  it  knows  ivhen  it  knows. 
The  talent-knowing  feels  to  it  like  ignorance  ;  only  altruistic-knowing 
seems  to  it  like  knowing :  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  altruistic-seeing 
which  does  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  it  clearly  recognizes  as  base- 
less, and  a  guess. 

A  better  term  than  '  accounting  for  the  phenomena,'  because  more 
general,  might  be  '  express  the  phenomena,'  for  talent- work.  Science  is 
a  'thought-picture  of  the  world.'  And  this  surely  may  stand  as  the 
universal  masculine  tendency — the  expression  of  phenomena ;  their  ex- 
pression in  and  for  themselves,  as  it  were :  the  true  '  opposite '  of  the 
seeing  them  in  or  by  other. 

In  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  genius,  it  is  most  important  to 
note  how  subjective  non-perceptions  produce  positives  in  the  represent- 
ation— positive  hypotheses  [and  surely  the  same  in  painting]  :  e.  g.  the 
doctrine  of  a  positive  lightness. 

Must  not  that  one  fact,  as  which  all  is  to  be  known,  and  which  is  to 
be  truly  known  only  in  the  knowing  of  all — be  altruistic  Being,  as  it 
is  given  in  our  consciousness ;  viz.  altruistic-being  with  a  minus  ?    This 
is  the  one  thing  given  us  :  that  it  is  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  being 
conscious  at  all. 

This  is  striking  again :  according  to  this  view  of  the  man's  and  wo- 
man's mental  tendencies,  there  is  in  the  woman  an  '  anticipation,'  which 
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is  suppressed  in  men ;  and  genius  is  the  interpretation.  The  whole 
thing  is  but  an  instance  of  that  law.  Genius  is  the  woman-seeing 
brought  back  perfected.  Then  how  comes  it  that  in  man  this  anticipa- 
tory altruistic  seeing  is  suppressed — 

this  use  of  past  experience  to  interpret  ?  or  rather  perhaps  one  should 
say,  the  attempt  at  interpreting  altogether ;  for  there  is  absolutely  no 
other  way  of  attempting  to  interpret,   or  'understand,'  in  the  real 
sense,  but  that. 
It  would  teach  us  much  to  know  that. 

So  regarded,  does  not  one  seem  to  see  farther  how  genius  comes  ?  It 
is  but  that  happening  in  the  individual  which  inevitably  happens  in  the 
race  ;  and  quite  intelligibly.  Cannot  the  hidden  be  seen  in  the  mani- 
fest? and  by  this  means  an  insight  also  into  the  general  relations  of  the 
race  and  the  individual  might  come.  Is  the  idea  of  the  '  limit '  appli- 
cable :  as  heat  becomes  light,  or  as  two  chemicities  unite  in  Life  ?  Are 
not  the  two  united  in  genius  ?  and  in  the  same  way  united  in  the  organic 
as  compared  with  the  inorganic  ;  which  therefore  are  to  be  known 
through  genius.  How  does  genius  come  to  feel  again  that  only  altru- 
istic knowing  is  knowing  ;  or  is,  truly,  representing  ?  "Why  is  the  '  an- 
ticipation '  in  woman  ?  and  is  genius  most  common  in  man  (if  it  be  so) 
because  in  him  the  '  suppression '  is ;  that  is,  the  interpretation  is  la- 
tently in  him  (as  seen  to  be  ever  in  the  suppression)  ;  and  so  less  wonder 
that  it  comes  in  him  into  conscious  operation  ?  Or  is  the  tendency  to 
altruistic  interpretation  not  suppressed,  but  wanting,  in  the  man  (this 
being  what  makes  the  '  minus ')  ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  does  not  his 
habit  of  merely  expressing  the  phenomena,  come  As  also,  does  the  wo- 
man's tendency  to  'judge'  come  by  want  of  the  tendency  to  note  accu- 
rately all  the  phenomena  ;  or  does  it  rule  by  opposing  that  ?  In  each 
case,  which  is  it — does  the  respective  tendency  suppress  the  opposite,  or 
does  it  rule  by  absence  of  the  opposite  ?  I  think  it  must  be  the  latter ; 
a  positive  appearing  by  an  absence  ;  because  of  the  parallels  to  it.  The 
woman,  e.  g.,  is  obliged  to  be  unobservant  of — to  ignore — the  differentia 
of  the  cases,  or  she  would  be  prevented  from  judging. 

As  the  man  is  obliged  to  ignore  his  previous  experience,  or  he  would 
be  prevented  from  observing. 

So  she  is  right  only  when  she  fixes  on  the  right  elements  in  the  given 
case  to  judge  by;  and  this  would  be  partly  chance — the  chances  being 
many  against  it — since  these  elements  are  not  prominent,  but  are  mod- 
ified. Except  [and  here  surely  is  a  farther  light  on  the  woman-nature] 
— except  that  she  learns  by  experience  to  take  note  of  the  really  guid- 
ing and  important  points,  however  slight  and  hidden  they  may  be :  she 
does  so  because  she  has  found  herself  so  guided  rightly  before.  And 
this  it  is  that  gives  her  the  instinct  that  seems  so  strange  to  men  :  the 
picking  out  minute  and  hidden  and  seemingly  unmeaning  points  to 
judge  by. 

How  curiously  the  pre-judging  of  the  woman  has  the  characters  of 
the  '  anticipation.' 

In  respect  to  '  light '  bodies,  would  their  tendency  have  guided  them 
right  or  wrong  ? 

In  respect  to  light  bodies,  how  curious  it  is  to  note  how  safely  one 
might  have  advanced  a  priori,  and  said  :  'there  is  certainly  not  this 
opposite  quality ;  there  is  only  weight,  and  lightness  is  from  it  by  a 
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minus.'  This  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  so  far ;  but  then  is 
there  not  an  inversion  beyond :  may  we  not  safely  say,  that  as  light- 
ness is  the  apparent  exception  it  truly  gives  the  law ;  and  that  in  fact 
it  is  not  attraction  universal  with  a  seeming  lightness,  but  a  universal 
lightness  or  repulsion  with  a  seeming  attraction — derived  by  a  minus 
from  it  ?  Is  not  this  truly  as  safe  as  the  other  ? 

Surely  the  key  to  why  there  is  the  individual-genius  must  lie  in  its 
negative  qualities :  it  has  the  one  genius-element  by  the  '  absences.' 
The  '  genius '  comes  by  those  minuses,  as  every  '  positive '  does  by  some  ; 
and  as  the  male  or  female  faculty  comes  in  each.  Why  must  genius 
for  one  thing,  imply  minuses  for  others  ?  Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the 
English  nation,  too,  connected  with  the  '  absences  '  in  them  so  palpable  ? 
Is  it  not  conceivable  there  should  be  a  law  for  altruistic  seeing  ?  i.  e. 
is  there  any  constant  and  definitely  varying  modification,  in  each  fresh 
thing,  of  that  already-known  thing  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted  ? — 
any  constant,  or  orderly-coming,  not-seeing  ?  or  union  with  a  minus  or 
with  another  element,  or  with  a  modification  of  itself?  [as  gravity  be- 
coming tangential,  &c.j  Could  any  exhaustive  statement  or  classifi- 
cation of  modifications  be  given ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  each 
occurs  be  laid  down  ? 

What  a  result  genius  is  from  the  union  of  such  poor  materials !  what 
little  elements  to  give  by  their  combination  such  a  power !  What  en- 
couragement is  here.  What  possibilities  may  not  exist  around  us,  in 
the  union  of  things  each  seeming  so  imperfect.  Wherever  there  are  op- 
posites,  each  coming  short  and  failing,  there  is  a  preparation  for  that 
which  shall  be  '  genius  '  to  them.  Genius  is  but  the  type  of  all  such 
unions. 

Surely  that  minus,  that  determines  genius  to  be,  can  be  seen.  The 
minus  which  gives  the  peculiar  man's  and  woman's  faculty  respectively 
should  be  a  guide.  It  must  be  the  absence  of  something  which  would 
be  a  hindrance — a  hindrance,  that  is,  to  the  doing  the  two  things  to- 
gether. And  this  '  doing  together,'  we  must  remember,  is  not  itself  a 
wonderful  or  difficult  thing,  any  more  than  the  doing  either  alone.  Both 
are  natural,  most  natural,  and  why  should  not  both  be  done  if  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  ?  Surely  there  must  be  in  all  the  tendency  to  judge, 
and  to  judge  by  the  past ;  and  the  tendency  to  note  the  present,  not 
prejudging. 

Genius  '  post-judges,'  as  woman  prejudges.  This  then  is  an  universal 
expression  for  interpretation. — See:  the  'equation'  wanted  'trans- 
forming.' 

"What  absence  is  it  that  lets  a  person  do  both  ;  lets  him  feel  at  once  that 
non-altruistic  seeing  is  ignorance,  and  that  a  prejudgment  is  but  a 


Of  course  it  is  each  of  these  feelings  respectively  determine  man's 

and  woman's  part. 

What  being  absent  is  it  allows  one  to  feel,  with  practical  weight,  both 
these  feelings — both  so  natural  ? 

Take  it  in  painting :  what  was  it  determined  Turner,  after  painting 

'observation-pictures,'  to  put  right  Claude  ? 

Can  it  be  an  absence  of  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  assu- 
rance ?  a  kind  of  negative  faith,  a  sort  of  indifference ;  an  instinctive 
doing  of  what  Socrates  perhaps  called  '  suspending  the  thought '  ? 
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Surely  this  may  give  us  an  insight :  and  the  more  because  it  touches 
on  the  moral  and  emotional  nature,  which  must  be  intimately  connected 
both  of  man,  woman,  and  genius. 

suggests,  whether  it  is  not  connected,  in  genius,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  deep  personal  affections  ? 

I  think  I  see  :  it  is  a  certain  indifference ;  i.  e.  an  absolute  ability  to 
wait :  and  thus  it  comes.     The  woman's  necessity  to  judge  at  once,  goes 
with  her  moral  nature,  which  is  affection  al ;  she  must  have  a  basis  for 
her  emotions,  which  will  not  wait.     The  man's  nature  is  active  ;  and 
he  must  have  a  basis  for  acting,  which  can  wait  for  a  thorough  observ- 
ation, but  not  longer  ;  cannot  wait  indefinitely.     Genius  cares  for  nei- 
ther ;  neither  for  affection  nor  for  doing — has  no  necessity  in  it  either 
to  feel  or  to  do,  such  as  the  man  and  the  woman  have.     '  He  shall  not 
make  haste  '  goes  to  the  very  soul  of  it.     Nothing  urges  it  to  affirm 
that  either  of  the  two  nat-knowledges  is  knowledge.      It  needs  neither 
to  love  nor  hate,  nor  to  do.     So  it  can  say,  for  ever :   '  I  do  not  know.' 
And  so  too,  when  a  person  of  genius  does  work  before  his  genius  de- 
clares itself  (as  Turner),  it  is  of  the  man's  kind  ;  because  that  has  most 
waiting  in  it. 

And  now  I  understand  how  I  have  felt  so  much  that  the  secret  of 
knowing  was  simply  an  absolute  patience.  And  how  much  of  known 
fact  stands  explained  at  once :  how  much  that  is  familiar  the  indiffer- 
ence of  genius  recalls. 

But  in  justice  to  them  it  must  be  said  that  this  does  not  imply  any  in- 
difference except  that  correlative,  as  it  were,  to  their  genius.     They  are 
indifferent,  and  therefore  hasteless,  where  their  genius  is  concerned ; 
but  they  may  be  passionate  elsewhere,  and  even  energetic ;  though  pro- 
bably their  whole  character  has  a  tinge  of  the  negative. 

The  man  and  the  woman  are  each  a  bad  believer  for  himself,  a  good 
critic  for  the  other :  the  man  calls  the  woman's  *  guessing ' ;  the  woman 
calls  the  man's  'fumbling.'  'Guessing'  and  'fumbling'  together,  are 
genius.  Thus  it  is  beautiful :  both  man  and  woman  are  in  genius  be- 
cause both  are  not ;  both  are  wanting  in  it,  because  both  are  united 
in  it. 

It  is  surely  this  complex  nature,  not  only  of  humanity  but  of  all 
things,  that  is  one  of  the  matters  most  often  overlooked  and  most  ne- 
cessary to  remember :  the  union  of  opposite  things  in  each,  whereby 
it  is  more  by  its  own  self  being  absent :  i.  e.  one  element  of  it  is  more 
by  absence  of  another. 

Genius  is  alike  not  man  and  not  woman,  in  some  of  their  most  important 
and  characteristic  elements ;  and  therefore  both  are  in  it.  Those  ele- 
ments are  wanting  in  genius  which  prevent  each  from  being  the  other. 
But  the  especial  beauty  of  this  is  in  its  generalized  form :  the  thing  is 
because  it  is  not.  Nature,  like  mathematics,  gets  results  by  eliminating. 
So  it  is  giving  up  that  gets :  and  in  this  again,  that  it  is  the  content- 
ment of  genius  not  to  know  that  gives  him  knowledge.  That  is  as  the  true 
faith  is  not  assurance  of  certain  doctrines  or  positions,  but  willingness 
to  have  no  assurance.  It  is  the  same  thing  :  this  '  willingness  not  to 
know  '  of  genius  has  a  close  kinship  to  faith,  properly  so  called.  Is  it 
really  a  negative  in  it,  or  only  the  negative  of  a  minus — as  our  pluses 
are  inverse,  so  many  of  them' 

"When  genius  sees,  it  both  loves  or    hates,  and  does.     So  again,  one 
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sees  how  in  its  case  the  emotions  come  out  of,    are  produced  by — not 
produce — the  work. 

I  say,  man's  tendency  is  to  act,  as  opposed  to  woman's  to  feel ;  yet 
women  seem  most  prone  to  activity.     This  is  true.     Is  their  activity, 
like  their  deep  observation,  a  result  of  their  quick  judgment  ?     Their 
action  is  quicker  than  men's,  yet  less  intense  and  prolonged.     Save  as 
stimulated  by  emotion,  men  are  the  doers. 

What  I  call  '  organic '  mathematics — that  in  which  the  symbols  have 
no    intelligible   signification — evidently   has    this   character :    that   it 
makes  an  instrument  of  the  man.     It  must  be  so  ;  because  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  symbols,  he  cannot  have  intention,  or  use 
them  for  any  design — he  must  be  used  by  them.  In  this,  like  all  genius- 
work,  music,  obeying  a  sonorous  order,  is  making  an  instrument  of  the 
composer.     And  it  has  a  special  interest  in  respect  to  painting  :  for  is 
not  landscape  painting  in  this  respect  above  man-painting,  that  in  the 
former  only  (or  at  least  in  so  great  measure)  can  the  man  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  work  :  in  painting  man,  how  can  he  rise  higher  than  human 
emotion  ?         [This  seems  an  error]. 

Does  not  one  see  respecting  talent-  and  genius-music,  and  the  sub- 
jective element  in  the  former?     Is  it  not  thus  : — the  talent- musician 
hears  the  sounds  in  Nature,  but  imperfectly ;  hears  fragments ;  and 
these  he  puts  together,  linked  in  such  order  as  his  mind  can  supply. 
These  fragments  complete  themselves  in  the  ear  of  genius.: — This  view 
of  genius  recognizes  how  the  intellect  really  takes  its  character  from 
the  other  elements  of  the  constitution,  the  emotional  especially.     The 
relation  is  most  intimate.     And  see,  the  intellectual  characters  of  genius 
come  by  absence,  as  it  were,  of  the  answering  emotional  ones.     Is  there 
a  sort  of  opposedness  between  the  two  ?     Are  they  polar :  intellect  and 
emotion  a  vibration  ? 

How  is  this  account  of  genius  universalized ;  especially  how  does  it 
apply  to  '  genius  for  action '?  May  not  '  perceiving '  be  used  for  knowing 
or  judging,  and  is  it  not  applicable  to  all  ?  Doubtless  the  genius  for 
action  can  wait  absolutely,  also,  until  it  sees ;  and  till  then  acts  as  talent 
or  as  prejudging,  conscious  that  it  does  so :  and  so  is  prepared  to  see, 
because  conscious  it  does  not. 

Now  every  interpretation,  or  union  of  opposites,  must  be  as  genius  is 
in  this  also — that  it  is  by  an  absence ;  and  surely  the  absence  may  be 
seen.     May  it  be  seen  in  genius  itself ;  viz.  is  it  an  absence  of  the  same 
'  correlatives  '  ?     As  genius  is  both,  precisely  because  it  is  not-both,  so 
is  the  interpretation  both  because  it  is  not-both.      Is  that  which  is 
'wanting'  in  genius  the  self-element  of  man  and  woman? 
In  every  interpretation  shall  we  see  these  correlative  '  absences '  in  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  opposites ;  the  absence  of  that  which  prevented 
each  from  being  felt  as  not  the  right :  something  appearing  as  [and  on 
its  own  side  being]  a  positive  ;  but  in  respect  to  that,  a  minus. 

Here  surely  is  a  key,  that  every  minus  is  but  one  side  of  a  plus ;  and 

every  negative  is  a  positive  in  opposite  relation.  So  the  '  self,'  surely, 

is  Being  that  is  not  in  us. 

la  not  the  one  thing  genius  is  obliged  to  have,  necessity  ?  is  it  not 
the  absence  of  this  that  renders  each  half-knowledge  an  impossible 
resting-place  to  it ;  i.  e.  because  in  each  there  is  an  arbitrariness  ? 
And  is  not  this  one  with  its  being  not-self?     And  here  it  appears  how 
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intolerable  it  is  that  in  education  the  genius-work  should,  by  being  put 
first,  be  made  to  appear  arbitrary — that  of  which  the  whole  point  is  its 
necessity :  it  is  a  total  mis-presenting ;  a  talent-view  of  genius. 

Again;  the  woman's  right  method  of  judging  is  not  from  any  positive 
faculty  in  her,  but  only  because  she  is  too  quick.  It  is  surely  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  it  is  evident.  To  judge  by  past  experience  is  the  only  way 
possible  to  judge  for  one  who  has  not  present  grounds — the  Tightness  of 
it  is  by  this  wrongness.  And  what  it  means  surely  is  that  ever  and  ne- 
cessarily the  right  is  that  which  must  be ;  it  is  the  necessary  and 
simple,  and  can  only  not-be  by  being  prevented.  This  surely  is  the 
moral  key  to  the  world ;  this  is  how  it  is  made  ;  this  is  the  significance 
of  its  wrongness  ;  this  is  how  that  inevitable  destiny  hangs  over  it,  that 
it  must  be — that  all  must  be — right  at  last.  This  ever-impending,  in- 
evitable Tightness,  must  prevail. 

This  indifference  of  genius  has  an  awful  significance.  It  is  careless : 
and  the  Power  that  made  the  world — for  that  was  genius — is  careless. 
Yes;  Love  is  careless,  and  must  be.  Is  not  that  only  saying  again  that 
life  is  altruistic  ?  And  if  I  too  had  not  been  blind,  I  should  have  seen 
that  in  saying  Being  was  altruistic,  I  had  already  said  that  Genius  did 
not  care.  This  is  the  Power,  and  why  it  is  so  mighty — that  it  does  not 
care.  Love  too  is  love,  because  it  is  not-love.  And  having  said  that, 
one  sees  the  world  with  its  darkness  that  is  light — the  only  contrary  to 
which  is  a  light  that  is  darkness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  Love  to  be  careless :  how  can  it  care  ? — all  that 
happens,  happens  to  itself:  the  one  thing  it  cares  about  is  that  man 
should  live.  It  is  the  nature  of  Love  to  be  careless  of  itself,  and  where 
all  things  are  itself,  it  cares  for  nothing.  This  is  the  key  to  the  world. 
The  true  Love  cannot  care,  because  there  is  not  in  it  that  limit  of  self 
which  makes  it  care  for  other.  Its  nature  is  not  to  care  at  all ;  only 
self  can  make  it  care.  That  is  how  it  has  an  '  infinite  patience.'  It 
can  endure  for  ever,  because  all  endurance  is  its  own ;  and  love  '  en- 
dureth  all  things.'  So  it  is,  perfect  love  is  perfect  holiness  :  is  absolute 
severity  of  justice.  It  is  not  tempted  to  remit :  love  cannot  put  away 
its  sorrow. 

See  now :  in  the  altruistic — the  perfect — love,  there  is  not  the  '  self' 
even  in  its  good  bearing :  so  in  genius  there  is  not  the  self-man  or  the 
self- woman,  even  in  their  good  bearing ;  there  is  not  that  limit.  That 
is,  surely,  that  genius  is  (so  far)  altruistic  man  and  woman.  Being  al- 
truistic, it  can  be,  and  is,  both:  it  is  both,  because  it  is  not  either  self- 
wise  ;  so  it  is  without  the  (good)  self-tendency — to  feel  or  to  do — which 
prevents  the  union  with  the  other  ?  But  indeed,  is  not  this  involved  in 
genius  being  a  true  positive — or  rather  a  type  of  true  existence  ;  so  to 
speak,  the  phenomenal  presentation  of  actual  Being — because  such  being 
is  altruistic.  Genius,  therefore,  cannot  have  the  self:  here  we  see  it 
positively  denied.  So  it  does  not  care,  because  it  is  altruistic  (?)  Ge- 
nius is  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  true 
manhood  is  to  our  consciousness :  man's  arbitrary  action,  and  Nature's 
passive  necessity,  are  from  it  by  the  minus  ;  not  it  by  the  union  of  them, 
but  they  from  it.  So  the  union  of  man  and  Nature  is  human  life. 

In  this  case  of  genius,  again,  one  may  see  that  ever  the  question  is, 
not  why  any  right  thing  is,  or  is  done — the  right  or  true  is  ever  its  own 
sufficient  account.  It  is,  because  Being  is  so.  The  question  is  ( — the 
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equation   must   be   thus   transformed — )   why  is   this  wrong  or  false 
thing  done  or  felt ;  i.  e.  why  is  the  wrong  or  false  ?     This  is  what 
wants  the  reason.     May  we  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  always  has 
a  positive  or  good  reason  ;  hut  a  reason — in  so  far  as  it  is  good — that  is 
only  good  because  of  self  ? 

Seeing  the  woman's  'guessing'  as  answering  to  'anticipation,'  sug- 
gests a  light  on  both.     Is  the  guess  always  right  ?  has  it  even  always 
at  least  a  certain  Tightness,  when  it  truly  expresses  the  woman-nature  ? 
How   was    it    possible    that    Newton,    who    laid    down    that    law 
of  the  'true   cause,'    who   applied   it   so   perfectly   in    gravity   (and 
surely  in  mathematics  also) — came  to  invent  such  a  hypothesis  of  Light  ? 
How  could  a  man  be  not-himself  ?     Was  it  because  he  did  devote  himself 
absolutely  to  his  '  work ' ;  because  he  had  no  practical  occupation  to 
tie  him  ?     And  is  the  English  genius  connected  with  their  habitual 
practical  life,  and  absence  of  attention  to  intellectual  work  ?     How 
should  this  come  ?     Surely,  in  part,  by  confining  the  special  mental 
activity  to  the  altruistic  form,  so  to  speak :  preventing  the  man  from 
looking  directly,  and  with  intention  and  effort,  at  that,  which  if  he 
were  to  see  it,  he  could  see  only  by  looking  at  other  things  and  by  un- 
expected flashes.     In  looking  directly,  the  man  of  genius  must,  like 
other  men,  invent ;  especially  not  knowing  exactly  how  the  right  seeing 
was  done  :  it  is  compelled  to  the  talent-work.     Is  it  so  now  that  genius 
is  not  good  at  practical  work  it  has  not  '  seen ' :  and  also  that  variety  of 
occupation  so  suits  women  ? 

In  ignorance,  sound  reasoning  must  lead  to  error;  the  sounder, 
the  more  sure  to  do  so.  That  is  the  means  of  revealing,  and  so 
removing,  the  ignorance ;  but  a  certain  means  also  of  failing  in  the  im- 
mediate result.  In  other  words,  '  the  wisdom  of  ignorance  is  folly.' 
The  only  chance,  in  imperfect  knowledge,  of  forming  aright  judgment  is 
by  a  guess,  an  impression.  This  may  be  determined  rightly  by  various 
influences,  which  are  evidently  more  or  less  likely  to  be  present.  So  in 
new  fields — where  the  invisible  has  not  been  seen — the  woman's  judg- 
ment has  the  only  chance  of  being  true.  And  this  is  another  aspect  of 
the  case  which  should  be  remembered :  this  altruistic  judgment—alike 
the  pre-  and  the  post-judgment — are  the  seeing  the  invisible  (which 
the  theory  of  course  omits  ;  which  cannot  be  in  the  '  expression  of  the 
phenomena  ').  This  is  manifest  in  respect  to  genius  :  it  is  one  with  ex- 
cluding the  negative,  or  subjective,  elements.  And  it  plainly,  too,  con- 
stitutes the  woman-judgment :  but  in  respect  to  this  the  question  is  pre- 
cisely whether  the  right  invisible  is  seen.  This  surely  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  true  anticipation :  and  what  is  the  law  in  it  ? 

Theory  is  ever  good  reasoning  in  partial  ignorance,  and  ever  '  sup- 
presses,' and  people  feel  against  it. 

Here  is  the  difference  : — Mill  says :  '  we  know  nothing  about  woman's 
true  nature ;  but  let  us  place  her  in  her  right  position  (according  to 
reason)  at  once.  This  is  all-important.'  I  know  some  who  say:  'it 
is  all-important  that  we  should  know  her  true  nature.'  Could  any- 
thing than  this  of  Mill's  more  exactly  show  how  impulse  to  act  de- 
termines the*  feeling. 

This  interpretation  by  genius  must  cast  a  fresh  light  on  organic  deve- 
lopment. Like  that,  it  is  ever  more  in  less  space,  as  it  were.  In  each 
of  the  lower  there  must  be  a  negative,  occupying  space  as  it  were,  as 
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if  it  were  a  positive.  So  the  lower  organic  forms  must  be  seen  as  a  plus 
and  a  minus,  and  the  minus  appearing  as  a  plus.  And  this  is  why  there 
is  the  minus  in  each :  it  is  the  empty  '  form '  or  space,  as  it  were  ready 
for  the  plus  to  fill. 

— making,  might  one  say,  a  direction  of  not-resistance  for  it.     And 
is  not  this  ever  the  key  to  '  attraction ' — a  direction  of  not-resistance? 
Here  also  is  the  seeming  positive  to  be  seen  as  determined  by  a  minus '.' 
So  are  not  we  the  empty  space,  the  form,  for  Man  ? 

Seeing  the  invisible,  I  perceive,  is  altruistic  seeing  :  it  is  not  an  in- 
visible absolutely,  but  one  visible  elsewhere. 

So  Paul :  '  the  invisible  things  of  Him  are  clearly  seen  ' — and  in  an- 
other thing. 

So  all  '  seeing  the  invisible '  (which  Science  is)  is  altruistic  seeing,  and 
vice  versa. 

How  striking  also  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'judge':  it  signifies 
necessarily  an  altruistic  process;  a  thing  cannot  be  judged  by  itself,  or 
in  itself,  alone ;  it  must  be  judged  by  a  standard.  And  the  reference  to 
law  in  judging,  that  it  is  '  administering  law,'  also  must  have  an  uni- 
versal significance ;  the  term,  indeed,  must  be  of  universal  application. 
Genius  is  a  minister  of  [the]  law. 

So  administering  the  law  and  seeing  the  invisible  are  one.  And  here 
is  a  beautiful  thing  again:  here  the  practical  human  life  and  the 
mental  life  touch,  and  show  a  glimpse  of  their  oneness.  Here  one 
sees  the  'judge'  altruistically:  from  this  one  point  of  the  respective 
orbits  their  whole  parallelism  may  be  seen. 

Surely,  in  a  most  truthful  sense,  altruistic  seeing  is  an  applying 
of  (the)  law.  The  right  'judging'  must  be  an  inverse  form  of 
this  seeing  as  one  :  and  judging  answers  not  to  the  '  anticipation '  but 
to  the  interpretation — it  is  a  post-judgment.  It  implies  subjective  and 
negative  elements  that  are  to  be  put  aside ;  arbitrary  things,  which  are 
really  emptinesses  to  be  filled.  So  again  one  sees  the  talent-work  par- 
allel with  sin. 

This  is  how  genius  is  in  the  mental  life,  and  judging  in  the  social. 
Genius  is  judging — the  making  right.  Surely  genius  too  gives  the  true 
idea  of  judging ;  and  thus  is  not  the  'day  of  judgment '  to  be  seen  ? 
Every  genius-work  is  a  '  day  of  judgment ' ;  nor  can  judgment  be  more 
delayed,  nor  more  uncertain  in  its  coming,  than  the  flash  of  genius  can. 
To  every  'theory'-  or  observation-work  we  must  say:  'come  to  judg- 
ment,' as  to  every  man ;  who  thus  is  proved  to  be  such  work — a  '  sup- 
pression.' He  is  made  in  order  to  be  judged.  Then  is  this  why  '  anti- 
cipation' is  right  [by  a  negative,  observe;  just  as  the  woman  'judges,' 
or  sees  altruistically,  by  a  negative]  ;  thus,  viz. :  the  anticipation  and 
interpretation  are  altruistic ;  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  practical  domain : 
in  this  the  anticipation  is  altruistic,  but  negatively  so  ;  it  is  the  negative 
denial  of  justice,  the  self-altruism  ;  the  subordinating  of  others  to  him- 
self. Now  this  is  easy  enough  to  man — is  sure  to  be.  That  negative, 
whereby  he  asserts  instead  of  subordinating  himself,  is  sure  to  make 
him  order  human  life  altruistically. 

This  is  exactly  woman  judging  altruistically  and  finding  it  quite  easy, 
because  she  does  not  care  to  '  express  the  phenomena.' 
So  mankind  necessarily  (for  it  was  nothing  less  than  necessary)  ordered 
society  altruistically,  since  they  did  not  care  to  do  justice.     And  in 
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doing  this  they  gave  it  a  form,  which,  though  justice  compelled  its 
suppression,  is  destined  to  be  restored — with  justice  embodied  and  yet 
denied. 

— as  observation  is  embodied  and  yet  denied  in  interpretation.  This 
surely  is  the  key  to  the  social  life :  the  embodying  and  denying  of 
justice ;  as  the  embodying  and  denying  of  observation  is  the  key  to 
the  mental  life. 

And  then  again,  as  words  cannot  help  saying  the  truth,  see  how  men 
say  this  :  what  is  expressing  the  phenomena,  always,  but  '  doing  justice 
to  the  case  ?  '     This  is  an  universal  expression,  and  must  be  made  the 
universal.     That  is  man's  part,  ever,  in  the  mental  world — to  do  justice 
to  the  case.     It  is  prejudging,  and  doing  justice  to  the  case,  united,  that 
make  genius:  or  might  we  not  better  say  simply,  'doing  justice  in 
judging.'  And  this  is  pretty,  too  :  that  man's  part  in  the  mental  should 
be  emphatically  this  '  doing  justice,'  which  in  the  practical  he  so  em- 
phatically tends  negatively  to  deny. 

Now  seeing  this  in  the  practical  is  seeing  it  universally.  It  is  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  tendency  to  '  do  justice  to  the  case '  universally, 
that  the  true  judging  is  done  in  anticipation.  It  will  have  thus  the 
altruistic  form. 

One  must  trace  how  judging  by  past  experience,  which  characterizes 
the  mental  anticipation  and  interpretation,  answers  also  for  the  social ; 
for  the  rudimentary  and  perfected  altruistic  forms  of  social  life.  Also, 
should  not  one  see  that  negative  and  positive  'judging '  should  be  uni- 
versally proper  terms  :  one  sees,  at  any  rate,  that  the  anticipation  and 
interpretation  are  negative  and  positive  denying  of  phenomena.  So 
these  might  well  be  good  terms. 

Is  not  this,  then,  the  true  process  of  thinking,  .if  done  consciously  : 
to  set  to  work  with  an  altruistic   idea   (one  perceived  in  something 
known  before)  ;  and  see  if,  and  how,  it  will  express  the  phenomena. 
And  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  must  the  problem  always  be  changed 
into  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  presents  itself:  changed, 
perhaps  into  a  negative  from  the  positive  form  ? 

But  now  I  say  this,  I  see  that  this  is  essentially  the  very  same  thing 
that  the  present  men  of  science  affirm  respecting  the  true  method  of  in- 
duction, as  opposed  to  Bacon's  passive  collection  of  instances — that  they 
must  have  an  idea,  and  test  it  by  the  phenomena.     But  it  is  not  seen 
that  the  idea  must  be  given  in  previous  experience  ;  nor  is  the  reason 
seen,  nor  the  width  of  application.     But  the  necessity  of  the  method 
has  been  vaguely  perceived. 

Genius  is  but  using  both  hands  together :  so  this  is  Nature,  too — 
she  is  two-handed ;  thus  she  should  be  seen.  And  here  is  the  reason  we 
have  two  hands  :  this  expresses  Nature  ;  for  man  is  an  '  expression  of 
Nature.'  Talent  expresses  the  phenomena;  genius  ' expresses  Nature.' 
This  is  an  universal  again :  the  painter  must  first  be  able  to  draw 
perfectly,  and  then  must  abstain  from  doing  it.  He  must  positively 
deny  accuracy.  No  single  line  of  his  must  be  exact ;  it  must  be  ir- 
regular— broken. 

Yes  ;  it  must  be  '  broken,'  sacrificed ;  the  law  of  sacrifice  is  in  this  too. 
but  he  must  have  been  able — nay  virtually  have  done  it — to  make 
it  of  the  uttermost  exactness.  Here  are  the  whole  three  :  the  negative 
altruism,  the  doing  justice  to  the  case,  the  positive  altruism.  It  is  the 
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same  in  knowing :  the  man  must  be  able  to  think  logically,  and  then 
must  abstain  ;  he  must  '  positively  deny '  logic,  as  the  painter  must  pos- 
itively deny  accuracy ;  and  this  because  there  is  more  to  be.  It  is  denied 
by  adding ;  and  this  is  a  guide  to  the  painter's  drawing.  What  same 
thing  as  that  which  needs  to  be  added  to  logic  in  thought,  compels  his 
lines  not  to  be  exact  ? 

Has  the  irregularity  of  writing  any  analogy  to  painting  ? 

And  farther:  this  inexactness  of  the  painter's  lines  must  have  a  de- 
finite relation  to  the  inexactness  of  the  child's.    Even  the  child's  failure 
in  drawing  cannot  be  arbitrary ;  and  allowing  for  a  certain  element  of 
accident  and  external  influence,  the  infantile  attempt  at  drawing  must 
be  '  anticipation,'  and  the  artist's  interpretation  must  but  perfect  it.  So 
these  attempts  of  theirs  will  be  treated  with  reverence,  and  will  be 
found  fruitful.     There  will  be  no  hurry  in  teaching  and  interfering. 
The  child's  drawing  is  like  the  Greek  philosophy.     So  here  again  he 
will  have  his  guessing,  his  doing  justice  to  to  the  case,  and  his  inter- 
preting. 

What  is  the  parallel  to  the  colour  introduced  by  the  painter  to  be  felt 
in  his  picture,  but  not  seen  ?  Is  colour  altogether  parallel  to  the 
emotional  elements  which  modify  and  positively  deny  the  logic  ?  And 
BO  a  significance  in  defining  objects  in  painting  by  colour  only? — what 
is  that  like  ?  The  intellect  must  have  form  and  colour :  the  form 
=  logic,  the  colour  —  ?  Now  there  must  be  a  positive  denial  of  ac- 
curacy (of  line).  So  see  ;  that  <  accuracy '  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
positively  denied ;  it  must  have  therefore  the  character  common  to  all 
those,  and  must  be  a  guide  to  all.  All  of  them  are  just  that  '  accuracy.' 
Now  does  the  painter's  denial  of  accuracy  of  line  connect  itself  with 
the  geometer's  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  the  putting  aside  dimensions  ? 

Perhaps  next  to  that  feeling  that  he  does  not  know  [when  he  does  not], 
the  characteristic  of  genius  is  that  it  is  its  nature  positively  to  deny ; 
again  a  thing  in  which  it  is  one  with  Nature. 

So  much  is  given  to  genius  that  more  ought  to  be  given.  It  is  part  of 
Nature,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  and  a  wrong  that  it  is  not  part  of  Nature 
altogether ;  that  it  is  infested,  marred,  with  the  self. 

Palpably  here  is  the  difference  between  it  and  other  men  and  women  : 

their  nature  is  suited  to  the  self-consciousness,  that  of  genius  is  not ; 

so  it  is  they  make  so  much  more  satisfactory  self-persons  than  it  does, 

and  feel  so  very  well-grounded  a  contempt  and  pity  for  it. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  wrong  that  genius  is  not  wholly  part  of  Nature — 
that  there  should  be  in  it  any  self  at  all.     But  the  key  to  it  is  the  one 
universal  key — it  is  sacrificed  for  man.     It  is  '  made  flesh,'  a  self,  to  its 
own  infinite  loss ;  but  it  is  to  reveal  Nature  to  its  brethren. 

Genius  reveals  Nature ;  but  that  is  that  it  is  conformable  to  it.  It 
has  in  it  the  feelings,  tendencies,  sensibilities,  which  are  according  to  it 
(in  each  aspect).  In  genius,  Nature  expresses  herself:  it  is  to  Nature, 
as  its  own  work  is  to  it.  In  genius,  Nature — having  given  '  anticipa- 
tion '  and  '  theory ' — gives  her  '  interpretation.'  It '  feels  '  the  two  sides  ; 
both  components  which  together  make  up  Being.  What  are  they — those 
two  opposites  which  ever  are  in  Nature?  are  they  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ?  Or  is  it  unity  and  variety  ; 
i.  e.  law  and  liberty  ? — evidently  these  are  the  altruistic  seeing  and  the 
expressing  the  phenomena.  What  two  things  are  born  in  genius  an- 
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swering  to  these ;  or  rather,  what  one  are  they  ?  what  '  one,'  necessarily 
becoming  two  to  man  ?     Is  not  this  too  why  'genius-work  produces 
simply  the  absolute  perception  that  it  is  right  (in  the  minds  of  n.en)  ; 
viz.  because  it  is  Nature — which  is  one  with  their  own  nature  ?  and  for 
the  same  reason  so  impresses  men  with  beauty. 

In  respect  to  genius,  observe  also,  that  a  positive-denial  may  give  that 
negative  which  permits  a  positive  to  emerge.     Are  they  not  restrained, 
positively-denied  impulses  to  feel  and  to  act,  and  not  the  mere  absence 
of  them,  in  it  ? 

May  one  not  have  made  an  incomplete  classification  of  (good)  work 
in  formulating  it  under  the  two  heads  of  Talent  and  Genius  ? — talent 
meaning  so  inevitably  the  '  theoretical '  form.  Surely  in  all  things  work 
is  of  the  three  forms — anticipation,  theory,  and  interpretation  ;  the  man, 
the  woman,  and  genius  have  each  their  presentation,  their  co-operation. 
So  that  a  different  arrangement  is  wanted  ;  genius-work  being  inevitably 
obscured  by  the  '  anticipation,'  which  is  of  its  kind,  but  not  of  its  com- 
pleteness. Will  not  this  be  very  clearly  marked  in  the  Arts  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  anticipation,  theory  and  interpretation,  are  length,  breadth, 
and  depth ;  the  latter  including  both  the  former  in  its  own  new 
direction  ? 

The  painter,  ignoring  form  and  the  representation  of  things,  is  parallel 
to  physical  things  being  '  conditions  of  space.' 

Genius  has  not  the  command  of  its  materials ;  they  have  the  command 
of  it.     By  this  it  is  always  to  be  known  ;  the  self-action  is  out,  and  ne- 
cessity in.     So  surely  the  unintelligible  mathematics  are  seen  in  their 
basis  and  source.     This  is  the  mode  in  which  Nature,  in  that  aspect, 
gets  command  over  the  man ;  and  it  must  be  parallel  to  this  in  all  cases. 
The  reason  the  genius-work  is  beyond  his  own  power  must  be  that  it  is 
related  to  him  as  the  mathematical  unintelligibles  are. 

Is  not  this  what sees  and  objects  to  ?     And  perhaps  in  math- 
ematics it  is  rightly  to  be  objected  to,  because  being  only  unintelligible  ; 
but  in  the  concrete — in  Art  and  Thought — is  it  not  something  pos- 
itive ?  escaping  the  man,  but  because  they  are  fuller  of  meaning  ?  So 
is  this  mathematical  unintelligibleness  again  a  symbol  ? 
And  why  is  this  '  materials  having  command  over  the  man '  the  same  as 
his  using  both  hands  ;  or  as  his  judging  and  doing  justice  at  once  ?     Is 
it  because  the  starting  point  must  be  an  inconceivable — must  be  seeing 
the  invisible  ?     Why  in  genius-work  must  the  materials  rule  ?  and  why 
must  mathematics  take  that  form  ?     Is  not  the  calculus  the  same  as 
banishing  the  '  dimensions '  from  the  points  and  lines  ?     And  what  in 
Thought  answers  to  that  '  completing  the  square '  ? 

Is  this  a  law :  that  whatever  work  is  in  itself  and  immediately — apart 
from  habit  or  effort — pleasure,  is  genius-work  ?  Is  this  the  rule  by  wh 
to  know  it  ?  And  so  is  here  the  distinction  of  Art  and  work  ;  and  the 
true  way  in  which  Art  proper  is  associated  with  pleasure ;  viz.  it  is  that 
work  which  is  done  with  direct  pleasure  in  and  for  itself? 

Also  it  is  right  to  insist,  that  though  it  is  truly  for  use,  it  is  not  pur- 
sued by  man  consciously  for  use   but  for  the  sake  of  its  pleasure. 
Though  perhaps  this  may  change  with  knowledge ;  and  when  man 
knows  the  end  and  use  of  Art,  he  may  consciously  and  above  all  pur- 
sue that ;  and  yet  Art  be  more  and  not  less  truly,  Art. 
And  this  genius-pleasure,  is  it  not  the  great  type  of  joy :  i.  e.  of  action, 
of  Life  ?     Is  not  genius  (so  far)  the  thing  that  is — without  a  minus  ? 
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The  moral  convictions  of  mankind — the  persuasion  that  justice  must 
be  done  at  last ;  that  God  is  good  ;  and,  however  imperfectly  felt,  that 
the  universe  is  right — these  are  the  'anticipations';   the  right,  though 
imperfect,  altruistic  seeings.     They  take  their  place  among  the  fund- 
amental elements  and  germinal  forces  of  science. 

The  notion  that  women  are  deductive  goes  precisely  with  the  notion  01 
teaching  geometry  deductively  instead  of  intuitively.  They  are,  though 
parallel  and  alike  in  one  sense,  opposite,  inasmuch  as  deduction  rests  on 
the  premiss;  intuition,  on  the  conclusion.  Indeed,  may  not  the  relation 
be  precisely  this  inverse  one,  that  they  are  the  same  thing  in  opposite 
directions,  so  to  speak.  Or  may  the  imperfectness  of  the  guess  (or  an- 
ticipation) arise  from  this  very  fact  of  its  being  a  kind  of  deduction  from 
the  conclusion,  because  the  '  conclusion '  also  at  that  stage  is  imperfect ; 
i.  e.  is  imperfectly  known,  and  its  incompleteness  is  involved  in  the  de- 
duction ;  it  is  the  simple  '  otaer  thing'  unmodified  by  the  condi- 
tions which  make  it  that  thing  (?)  Then  it  is  interesting  also,  that  the 
correcting  the  premiss  is  precisely  a  deductive  process  inverted,  and 
carried  back  from  the  end  to  the  beginning. 

Man  is  but  an  infant  learning — all  things  prove  it.     And  is  genius, 
then  a  hint  from  his  teacher  ?     When  he  has  been  good,  and  studied 
well,  and  observed  and  done  his  best,  and  got  quite  puzzled,  does'  his 
'  good  angel '  just  speak  the  word  that  makes  the  whole  thing  flash  upon 
him — and  that  is  genius  ? 

I  feel  how  for  true  genius  there  must  be  a  bad,  and  it  must  be  made 
good.  And  is  not  this  a  key  to  the  bad  men  ?  are  not  they  as  the  bad- 
ness in  the  individual  man,  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  manhood  to 
be  in  him  ?  The  bad  men,  with  the  good,  make  the  true  humanity. 
Nature  must  have  that  badness,  and  unite  them. 

May  we  not  say,  genius  is  one  with  Nature  in  its  necessary  demands  ? 
What  Nature  must  have  in  its  being,  that  genius  must  have  in  its  re- 
presenting :  which  is,  in  brief,  the  two  sides,  the  opposites. 

Surely  this  is  the  reason  why  even  phenomenal  '  things '  must  be 
solid  ;  because  '  being '  must  have  the  opposites  in  it. 
So  does  genius  truly  only  '  perceive  '  on  a  larger  scale,  as  it  were.  The 
'  theory '  it  interprets  is  the  '  thing '  to  genius,  and  it  sees  it  as  the  bodily 
eye  sees  'things.'  So  indeed  is  not  ordinary  'perceiving'  precisely  an 
act  of  genius  ?  [As  before  I  have  seen  that  perception  was  an  example 
of  'instinct.'] 

This  connects  itself  with  the  perception  of  a  '  thing '  involving  the 
supplying  so  much  that  is  not  directly  perceived.  Perception  of  a 
'  thing '  is  an  '  interpretation.'  It  is,  as  seen,  the  child's  first  (?)  inter- 
pretative process. 

And  so  one  perceives  that  in  every  person — not  an  idiot — there  is  the 
genius-nature  also ;  at  least  in  its  first  degree.  It  is  by  that  a  child 
'  perceives  ';  he  performs  a  little — in  truth  a  very  great — work  of  ge- 
nius. So  it  is  common  to  the  race ;  indeed  it  must  be,  for  without  it 
there  is  no  knowledge. 

How  plainly  this  connects  itself  with  the  '  common  sense '  doctrine  of 
perception  :  that  '  intuitive  conviction '  that  has  puzzled  men  so,  simply 
stands  as  a  genius-process.  And  the  genius-process  is  always  the  same  : 
it  is  simply  '  I  see ' ;  i.  e.  'I  see  a  substance,  a  reality,  as  the  thing  in- 
dicated by  these  appearances;  these  many  are  from  this  one.'  Then 
thus  we  should  know  both  genius  and  perception  better :  especially, 
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e.g.,  can  one  see  how  the  child's  'perception'  involves  an  altruistic 
seeing.  What  '  other '  gives  him  the  key  to  the  use  of  hands  and  eyes 
together  ?  One  may  certainly  see  a  step  farther  here. 

Genius  is  partly  self,  and  partly  not-self;  and  so  comes  a  discord, 
and  it  cannot  manage  its  life.  But  now  in  it  we  see  how  the  self  comes, 
and  is  such  as  it  is.    In  Genius,  so  far,  is  '  not-self '  being ;  there  is  al- 
truistic action,  necessity.     But  see  :  from  this,  by  a  minus,  comes  not 
one  self,  but  two  ;  two  correlated  ones,  such  as  plus  and  minus  ;  viz.  the 
ordinary  male  and  female  mind — man  and  woman.     From  altruistic 
Being  come  male  self-person  and  female  self-person. 

In  the  sexless  animals,  is  sex  positively  or  negatively  denied  ? 

"We  take  a  certain  feeling  to  be  knowledge  [it  gives  us  the  conviction 
of  knowledge]  ;  but  it  is  but  a  feeling  of  our  own,  a  subjective  condition : 
alike  each  side  of  it.     The  '  guess '  is  evidently  so,  but  not  less  is  the 
observing  of  phenomena.     That  is  but  a  series  of  sensations ;  entirely 
subjective.     Now  why  or  how  is  it  that  uniting  the  two  gives  objective 
validity  ?     Or  indeed,  is  it  so  ?  for  the  '  interpreting '  of  appearances 
still  gives  only  phenomena — which  are  still  subjective.      But  still  it  is, 
relatively  not  merely  subjective ;  and  one  can  see  why:    viz.  that  it 
brings  into  consciousness  what  is  not  in  the  impression.     A  thing  seen 
as  another  thing,  and  the  unseen  in  it  so  supplied,  is  no  longer  as  it 
seems  :  we  are  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  seeming.     Evidently  in 
knowing  and  in  being  it  is  the  same :  we  have  a  feeling,  too,  of  being, 
but  it  is  not  being ;  we  are  in  being  in,  or  as,  another.  Not  being  other, 
is  to  have  feeling  of  being  only. 

In  observation- work,  of  whatever  kind,  the  details  occupy  so  much 
space,  they  fill  all  the  eye.     By  showing  what  causes  the  appearance, 
these  are  concentrated  ;  reduced  to  so  much  less  space ;  and  room  left 
for  infinite  more.     Is  not  this  well  felt  in  music  ? 

Genius  is  top-heavy ;  it  is  single  all  the  way  up,  and  then  at  one  part 
double.  That  is  just  what  a  flower  is  :  and  genius  there  is  as  a  flower ; 
it  comes  by  the  same  necessity,  and  may  be  seen  in  it.  For  the  flower 
is  two  in  one  ;  it  is  instead  of  the  continuance  of  single  leaves ;  and 
comes  by  relative  failure  of  the  nutrition.  A  key  to  the  minus,  by 
which  genius  is,  is  here.  [The  head,  also,  is  two  in  one]. 

Surely  poetry   is    an   '  anticipation '  of  altruistic  knowing :  there  is 
the  liberty,  but  not  the  law ;  the  altruism,  but  not  the  doing  justice.   It 
sees  one  thing  as  another ;  but  for  pleasure  only,  not  as  fact.     Thus  it 
has  been  suppressed ;  and  Science,  or  doing  justice,  has  taken  the  place 
of  that  altruistic  seeing ;  or  at  least  has  driven  it  up  into  a  corner  and 
nearly  stifled  it.     Yes;  poetry  is  'guessing,'  and  science  'fumbling'; 
the  true  knowing  is  poetry  and  science  in  one. 

Is  not  one  reason  that  the  painter  is  bound  to  alter  form,  and  not  to 
draw  exact  outlines,  e.  g.  distinct  waves,  this — that  painting  has  to  pre- 
sent not  things  but  processes  ;  not  waves,  e.  g.,  but  the  action  of  the  wind 
upon  the  water.     And  so,  quite  universally,  not  things  but  the  action  of 
light  upon  them.     So  its  foundation  is  the  same  as  its  end  :  to  reveal 
the  process  which  Nature  is.     And  thus  do  we  perceive  again  how  the 
child's  drawing  anticipates  the  artist's :  the  child  negatively  does  not 
present  things — he  has  not  the  distinct  apprehension  of  them.     He,  in 
a  negative  way,  must  from  lack  of  knowledge  draw  rather  '  processes  ' 
than  things. 

What  a  light  there  is  in  the  drawing  of  Form  :  see,  e.  g.,  how  what 
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is  in  one  thing  is  seen  in  another ;  in  the  treatment  of  curves  bending 
towards  (or  away  from)  the  eye,  by  describing  them  laterally — supposing 
them  laid  on  their  sido — and  then  using  the  measurements  so  obtained  : 
the  same  thing  presented  differently  to  the  eye.     This  is  exactly  seeing 
one  thing  in  another.     And  is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  scientific  seeing  of 
of  one  by  another  ?  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  presenting  a  curved  sur- 
face on  a  different  plane — at  an  angle,  not  direct  to  or  from  the  eye. 
Then  in  perspective — representing  each  more  distant  point  not  as  it 
is  seen,  but  as  it  would  be  on  the  plane  of  the  nearest  point — the  line 
cut  across,  as  it  "were :  how  exactly  this  is  doing  the  very  converse  to 
science  and  mathematics.     It  is  the  synthesis  of  which  they  are   the 
analysis  [but  with  a  certain  oppositeness,  because  the  '  synthesis  '  is  by 
a  leaving  out,  the  analysis  by  adding].     Instead  of  from  a  truncated 
finding  a  whole,  in  perspective,  from  a  whole  we  make  a  truncated. 
We  have  to  make  the  (right)  '  phenomenon ' — to  do  as  Nature  does. 
How  exactly,  therefore,  this  is  the  right  thing  to  found  education  upon  ; 
to  prepare  for  solving  her  problems,  what  better  than  to  practice  setting 
them,  constructing  them,  practically  learning  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  and  must  be  set.     For  surely  it  must  be  that  the  two  correspond 
also  even  in  in  detail.     These  principles  of  right  perspective  must  be 
the  universal  principles  of  phenomenalness.     Nature  must  do,  in  pre- 
senting phenomena  (or  appearances)  to  us,  the  very  same  things,  and 
by  the  same  necessity,  as  the  artist  does  in  perspective.  In  some  points 
we  may  feel  it,  quite  clearly,  already  :  as,  e.  g.,  how  we  put  what  is  solid 
all  on  one  plane,  and  thus  have  to  leave  out  part  of  the  even  visible  length. 
For  a  receding  line  must  be  drawn  shorter  than  it  is  seen.     At  first 
it  must  inevitably  be  drawn  too  long,  because  it  is  seen  too  long  :  only 
such  drawing  is  an  accurate  '  theory,'  or  representation  of  the  appear- 
ances.    How  clear  a  theory  and  interpretation  is  here  ! 
The  solidity — or  substance — is  left  out ;  so  necessarily  a  minus  :  surely 
here  is  a  key  to  how  phenomena  are  to  us  by  a  minus.  The  '  substance ' 
here  too  is  left  out ;  '  phenomena '  must  be,  relatively  to  the  true  exist- 
ence, '  on  one  plane.'  And  then  again,  it  is  represented  nearer  to  our  eye ; 
this  also  is  how  tne  phenomenal  is.     Nature,  to  show  us  existence,  has 
to  bring  it  near  as  it  were,  or  show  it  all  one  plane  [the  substance  not 
being  possible  there]  ;  so  it  must  be  modified  by  a  leaving  out.    Nature 
does  '  paint  a  picture  ' :  at  least  she  does  what  the  painter  does.     Now 
surely  the  same  is  true  of  colour,  the  right  part  has  to  be  left  out ; — 
there  must  be  a  colour-perspective.     And  surely  if  this  were  once  clearly 
seen,  then  colouring  would  be  as  truly  a  science  as  form.     The  putting 
in  colour,  however  exactly ,  as  it  appears,  is  like  drawing  a  receding  line  of 
its  apparent  length  :  and  this  independently  of  any  reaction  of  the  eye. 

Drawing  in  perspective  is  the  inverse  application  of  the  laws  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  And  the  'perception  of  the  object'  gained  from 
a  drawing  in  perspective  must  involve,  latently,  the  same  elements  as  a 
scientific  induction.  And  does  it  not  need  to  be  learnt  ?  Does  not  the 
child  learn  that,  as  the  scientific  man  learns  induction  ?  May  we  not 
thus,  indeed,  see  farther  into  the  child's  consciousness  ? 

Is  it  the  case  that  within  certain  distances  from  the  eye,  owing  to  its 
efforts  of  accommodation,  the  smaller  object  that  covers  the  more  distant 
larger  is  not  of  the  same  apparent  size  ?  Or  does  the  eye  in  any  way 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line  ? 
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The  characters  of  Genius-action,  and  especially  that  of  knowing  what  to 
miss,  are  eminently  easy  and  important  to  trace  in  social  life — the  abstain- 
ing from  acting  with  a  heavy  hand  and  continuous  pressure.     It  is  capi- 
tally illustrated  by  the  art  of  driving  in  a  nail,  by  sharp  taps  and  not  con- 
tinued driving  (surely  to  allow  the  nail  to  take  least  resistance);  the 
greater  vigour  of  the  action,  and  the  abstinence. 

But  what  to  leave  out  the  man  of  Talent  cannot  see,  and  probably  can- 
not learn.     Because  this  leaving  out  involves  that  what  is  put  in  must  be 
different  from  what  it  would  be  otherwise;  e.g.  as  is  well  seen  in  painting 
(Richardson  and  De  Wint).     The  action  must,  as  it  were,  imply  and  an- 
swer to  the  missing ;  it  must  not  be,  as  in  Talent  work,  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  the  phenomena. 
If  that  is  done,  the  missing  cannot  be  allowed.     There  must  be  more  in 

that  which  is  done. 

So  I  see  again  how  even  good  and  true  criticism  on  art  (E.B.'s)  is  not 
complete  and  therefore  is  untrue :  as  e.g.  not  only  is  the  presence  of 
'  so  much  good  drawing '  a  non-essential — a  perfectly  good  picture 
being  possible  either  with  it  or  without  it — but  neither  is  it  [really 
true  to  say  as  against  a  picture  that  certain  forms  in  it  "  do  not  mean, 
or  stand  for,  anything  particular."     This  is  an  emphatic  character  of 
some  (all?)  genius-painting — this  absence  of  strict  correspondence 
with  any  possible  thing  (or,  at  least,  thing  that  can  be  seen).     That 
'  not  meaning  anything  particular '  is  a  fault  in  the  picture  of  certain 
sort.    It  is  the  negative  form  of  the  Genius  work. 
Possibly  that  really  comes  from  the  (incompetent)  imitation  of  the 
Genius-work  ?     And  does  not  similar  wrong  come  in  social  life  from 
the  trying  to  imitate,  merely,  the  Genius- work  ?     Or  is  there  a  cer- 
tain negative  form  of  that  not-meaning,  which  Genius  makes  positive? 
Now  is  not  this  necessity  of  missing,  of  abstaining  from  continuity  of 
action,  based  on  the  fact  everywhere  ?     See  how  true  it  is  in  medicine ; 
and  there  its  basis  is  that  what  we  touch  is  an  organism  with  its  own  life, 
its  own  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  which  are  started  by  each  touch, 
but  run  through  their  own  course,  altering  each  moment,  so  that  in  fact 
the  continuous  action  (if  for  no  other  reason)  would  become  misdirected, 
inappropriate,  immediately  by  virtue  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
directly  on  its  application.     In  this  aspect  the  case  of  the  nail  applies 
perfectly  ;  is  not  the  pressure  of  the  hammer  inappropriate  by  virtue  of 
the  nail  yielding  to  the  resistance  and  entering  spirally  ? 

So  the  Genius  action  is  demanded  universally,  because  life  is  universal. 
Genius  is  light-handed.     Yes  ;  it  makes  nature  do  for  it  a  great  part  of 
its  work. 

When  I  say  Genius  knows  what  to  miss,  or  acts  by  doing  and  abstain- 
ing from  doing — doing,  by  the  bye,  in  a  way  that  implies  the  not  doing 
that  is  to  follow — I  perceive  that  I  am  only  saying  it  is  Nature.     For  see : 
that  is  the  heart ;   it  acts  and  does  not  act.      It  is  the  type  of  Genius ;  a 
spring  and  a  stop.     And  this  is  universal  in  Nature.     Its  intermittence  is 
Genius ;  that  is  all.  It  acts  in  throbs  and  pulses ;  takes  off  its  hand.     Para- 
dox though  it  seems  it  is  true  and  has  a  meaning,  that  Nature  '  makes 
Nature,  do  great  part  of  her  work  for  her.'     This  is  the  art  of  Genius 
altogether :  making  Nature  work  for  it ;  which  Nature  does,  of  course. 
Talent  takes  all  on  itself,  which  Nature  never  does. 

In  fact,  this  is  all  one  with  Genius  '  permitting  '  the  function.     It  acts 
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ever  the  part  of  the  stimulus;  practically  recognising,  allowing  for,  taking 
advantage  of,  the  stored-up  force  in  Nature,  everywhere.     It  does  little 
and  much  comes.     So  that,  in  fact,  this  perception  respecting  Genius  is 
but  the  practical  side  of  the  perception  that  all  Nature  is  living. 

This  altruistic  thinking  or  seeing  is  poetry  made  fact,  made  handmaid 
and  doer.     An  angel,  a  fairy,  for  our  housemaid ;  heavenly  things  down 
to  earth;  and  the  Incarnation  in  an  Image:  and  vice-versa  we  shall  see 
the  dull,  and  low,  and  servant  shown  to  be  angel  in  disguise.     All  the  old 
fables  will  come  true  again,  and  in  another  sense.     There  is  no  possible 
exaggeration  of  the  results :  and  in  action  it  will  be  all  life  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  arts,  regarded  according  to  them,  and  on  their  methods.     Is 
Schiller's  idea  the  anticipation  ? 

The  action  of  Genius  too  has  in  it  not  only  missing,  but  constant  vary- 
ing, of  that  which  it  does  :  in  this,  too,  being  as  Nature.    For  every  action 
in  Nature  is  constantly  varied  by  its  own  effect. 

That  is  how  the  self-element  in  action  puts  it  wrong ;  it  persists  in  one 
way ;  it  is  out  of  the  line  of  this  reaction,  to  which  Nature  and  Genius 
yield  instantly  and  insensibly. 

The  feeling  of  necessity  in  Genius  is  partly  this :  the  effect  reacts  as 
it  were  on  the  cause ;  e.g.  the  wind,  however  much  it  keeps  the  same,  is 
constantly  varying  from  the  very  effect  of  its  blowing;  that  makes  the 
conditions  vary  under  which  it  blows,  and  it  varies  in  exact  accordance. 
Now  this  is  Genius.     The  result  ever  modifying  the  force  ;  it  is  a  circle 
(i.e.  by  the  bye,  an  ellipse  ;  this  I  must  see).     And  this  surely  is  beauti- 
ful; this  reaction  of  the  result  on  the  force  is  precisely  the  correcting  the 
premiss;  it  is  that  same  action  back  which  is  here  in  the  mental  life! 
This  is  the  work  which  goes  on  for  ever ;  this  is  what  the  Conservation 
of  Force  is  !     And  this  again  is  precisely  interpretation  ;  that  is  ever  the 
correcting  the  premiss  :  the  completing,  the  adding  the  unseen. 

I  observe  in  a  woman  of  genius  (?  or  an  anticipator)  that  when  her 
thought  is  defective  it  is  by  absence  of  the  man-element ;  the  doing 
justice  to  the  case  ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  right  feeling  not  embracing  its 
opposite,  its  own  suppression. 

Here  is  a  striking  thing,  how  it  connects  itself  with  the  spiritual 

thought  of  life :  to  be  pei-fect,  i.e.  truly  to  be,  a  thought  must  include 
its  own  suppression  :  it  must  be  in  being  sacrificed,  denied.     This  is 
the  key  to  life.     It  is  a  key  even  to  physical  life ;  this  it  is  gives  it 
its  wonder. 

Are  there  not  in  Genius  certain  special  negatives,  which  do  not  cause  or 
constitute  it  as  it  were ;  do  not  precede  and  contribute  to  it,  but  arise 
from  it,  are  like  shadows  from  it. 

This  I  now  see  clearly  :  that  works  must  be  divided  into  3,  not  2. 
Talent  is  not  the  opposite  of  Genius,  but  one  of  its  elements.     Genius  is 
the  third;  combining  2  :  Anticipation  and  Theory.      So  there  are  works 
of  Anticipation,  or  p°rhaps  Intuition,  of  Talent,  of  Genius.     So  I  see 
plainly,  there  are  persons  who  are  to  other  women  as  men  of  extraordinary 
Talent  are  to  other  men  ;     in  whom  that  power  of  anticipating,  of  getting 
at  the  right  conclusion  without  doing  justice  to  the  case,  is  immensely 
developed.    And  this  quality  must  be  visible  in  works  :  works  which 
anticipate  only  ;  works  which  do  justice  only;  works  which  fulfil.     (Is  not 
Window's  Nature  and  Force,  e.g.,  an  Anticipation  Work  ?)     In  the 
intellectual  world  there  are  very  clearly  those  who  are  susceptible  both  to 
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anticipation  and  theory,  but  without  sufficient  grasp  of  either  to  make 
them  affirm  at  all. 

I  have  said  Drawing  is  the  constructing  of  a  phenomenon.     And  so, 
evidently,  on  looking  at  a  painting  do  we  not  always  say  unconsciously 
'  Evanescat '  ;  i.e.  the  forms  presented  give  place  in  our  thought  to  those 
they  re-present.     And  the  first  time,  surely,  this  had  to  be  done  con- 
sciously.     A  painting  is  a  '  fluxion '  made  with  knowledge  of  the  fact ; 
and  is  not  '  solving  '  by  means  of  a  fluxion  the  converse  of  painting  :  the 
relations  given  (for  the  fluxion  I  mean)  are  those  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
these  have  to  be  interpreted  into  those  of  the  fact  ?     Just  conversely  to 
what  the  painter  does,  who  '  interprets '  the  relations  of  the  fact  into  those 
of  the  '  appearance.' 

Does  one  get  here  a  kind  of  suggestion  as  to  the  sphere  that  is  properly 
that  of  Art :  does  it  extend  just  so  far  as  this  '  converse '  of  interpreting 
apparent  into  real  extends  ;  just  so  far  i.e.  as  the  '  constructing  of  pheno- 
mena.'    Is  all  that  Art ;  and  that  only  ?     Thus  are  not  its  limits  and  its 
significance  perfectly  defined  ? 

So  do  we  see  Art  and  Science  (in  its  largest  sense,  of  discovery)  thus 
as  two  opposites.    Can  it  be  that  they  also  constitute  a  vibration? 

'  Art '  then  would  be  the  Complement  of  Investigation  :  the  converse 
process:  the  conscious  introduction  (in  one  aspect),  as  the  other  results  in 
the  unconscious  leaving  out,  of  the  Subjective  Element.     Yet  both  in  the 
end  working  to  the  same  result.     But  then  how  of  music  ?  Is  there  here  a 
key  to  it  ? 

This  seems  wonderful :  the  domain  of  Fiction  also  is  included.     Evi- 
dently the  Dramatist  '  draws '  also  ;  surely  in  the  strict  sense  makes  his 
perspective  or  should  make  it.     And  then  see,  how  Art,  though  inverse  in 
process,  yet  works  to  the  same  end  as  '  Investigation  :'  ends  in  excluding 
the  subjective  and  revealing  more.     Yes,  it  rules  by  obeying  too  ! 

Man  is  to  Nature,  the  phenomenal,  as  woman,  thus,  to  man ;  and  both, 
how  likely,  because  at  once  weaker  and  higher  ;  man  is  higher  than 
the  phenomenal,  of  which  we  speak,  or  as  we  should  say  perhaps, 
man  is  phenomenally  higher  than  Nature.     A  lower  thing  cannot 
rule  a  higher  thing  by  being  stronger.     In  this  aspect  too  does  not 
the  parallel  hold  :  nature  as  phenomenal  is  the  theory-maker,  obeyer 
of  law,  doer  of  justice  to  the  case  ;  man  the  anticipator,  with  element 
of  incompleteness,  and  apparently  of  caprice  ? 

I  say  Art  succeeds  in  banishing  the  subjective,  and  reveals  nature,  pre- 
cisely by  accepting  the  opposite  part,  and  introducing  the  subjective :  it 
introduces  in  one  aspect,  and  by  that  very  introduction  succeeds  in  learn- 
ing how  to  banish  it,  and  in  a  way  else  impossible;  see  the  Interpretative 
art  throughout. 

This  surely  is  wonderful ;  and  has  an  universal  in  it,  how  art  and 
science,  by  starting  on  exactly  opposite  roads,  co-operate  to  one  result ; 
and  gain  surely  by  virtue  of  these  different  roads  each  a  different  part  or 
aspect  of  the  one  effect,  therein  lying  their  mutual  value.    They  co-operate 
like  the  two  hands.     Are  not  indeed  Art  and  scientific  investigation  used 
together,  like  Intellect  and  moral  sense  used  together  ?     And  so  is  there 
not  a  light  on  the  relation  and  joint  use  of  these  ? 

But  though  in  one  aspect  going  on  opposite  roads,  Art  and  Science  are 
alike  in  this,  that  both  incorporate,  at  first,  subjective  elements  :  as  I 
have  said,  Science  is  a  '  thought-picture  '  of  the  world.     But  Science 
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does  this  unconsciously;  art  consciously:  starting  as  it  were  from  opposite 
sides. 

And  while  Science  tends  and  seeks  to  exclude  all  the  subjective,  and 
only  tolerates  it  while  it  is  inevitable,  Art  permanently  and  of  intention 
retains  it  in  certain  relations,  seeks  to  make  it  indeed  more  and  more  com- 
plete and  exact. 

Its  rudimentary  task  is  to  do  this  completely,  and  its  rudimentary  error 
is,  not  to  do  it  perfectly. 

It  permanently  introduces  certain  subjective  elements  for  the  end,  un- 
conscious as  yet,  of  gaining  a  freedom  from  others — of  course  from  others 
from  which  the  other  method  cannot  free  itself 

Now  what  are  the  subjective  elements  in  which  Scientific  investigation 
is  permanently  involved  ;  answering  to  those  which  Art  voluntarily 
accepts  ?     These  surely  can  be  seen.     Must  it  not  be  a  condition  of 
our  state,  that  some  subjective  elements  must  be  accepted  ?     Is  this 
the  truth  of  what  the  metaphysicians  say  ? 

And  what  suggestiveness  there  is  in  the  thought;  how  one  feels  it 
touches  on  the  moral,  this  power  of  Art,  this  higher  power  to  banish  the 
subjective  by  accepting  it.     Is  it  not  the  same  as  dying  to  live,  the  image 
of  self-sacrifice.     And  is  it  because  Art  thus  lives  in  accepting  sacrifice 
that  it  is  Art,  and  is  the  Symbol  of  Joy  ?    Is  this  the  true  significance,  the 
touchstone  of  art  ?     So  men  term  Art  '  creating ' :  and  Art  alone.     This  is 
striking ;  the  making  a  phenomenon — but  only  when  it  is  voluntarily 
doing  so,  voluntarily  introducing  the  subjective.     Science,  which  does  the 
san:e  involuntarily,  is  not  called  '  creating.' 

Again  about  Genius  at  once  judging  and  observing — and  how  natural 
both  are  to  do ;  so  that  only  the  not  doing  needs  accounting  for — these 
are  the  rudimentary  mental  operations  ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  mind 
being  and  these  tendencies  being  absent :  seeing  that  the  child  does  both, 
and  most  naturally ;  looks  and  observes,  and  yet  sees  every  '  new  '  by 
light  of  the  old,  which  habit  is  indeed  the  source  of  many  of  the  prettiest 
errors  of  childhood.   Thinking  of  this  I  saw  that  truly  Genius  is  but  being 
a  perpetual  child  ;  the  child  does  both  guess  and  look,  as  well  as  it.     The 
child  is  its  Image :  surely  its  Anticipation  : 

As  the  child  notices  merely  accidental  coincidences,  and  expects  to  find 
them  again  always,  so  in  measure  does  the  woman ;  this  is  part  of  her 
intellectual  way :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  man  looks  and  studies  and 
in  measure  believes  everything  that  seems,  also  like  the  child. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  doing  either,  but,  after  childhood,  in  doing  them 
together.     In  the  child  their  mutual  opposition  is  but  latent,  as  it  were  ; 
they  coexist  although  incompatibly  :  this  is  the  difference  of  Genius ;  the 
incompatibility  is  cast  out ;  they  are  made  one  :  in  the  child  it  is  merely 
ignored.     As  the  apprehension  gains  distinctness,  and  reason  and  order  are 
demanded  in  the  mental  life,  the  two  modes  will  not  coexist  (except  in  the 
Genius  way). 

So  in  childhood  the  sexes  are  alike,  at  least  so  far  as  these  elements 
are  concerned :  the  little  boy  and  little  girl  are  mentally  indistinguishable. 
As  they  grow  they  choose  respectively  :  the  girl  to  guess,  the  boy  to 
observe. 

Here  surely  one  can  advance  a  step  farther  up ;  and  see  why  each  takes 
its  own  direction,  why  each  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  that  one. 
Is  it  the  mental '  puberty.'  when  in  the  two  sexes  a  different  physio- 
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logical  '  direction '  takes  place  ?     And  so  the  physical  change  at 
puberty  is  to  be  read  thus  in  mind  ? 

This  suppressing  one  of  the  elements  of  the  child,  as  life  advances,  is 
the  very  type  of  all  suppressing,  of  all  making  of  Theory.     And  it  shows 
too  how  we  are  one — one  body— though  many  individuals.     The  mental 
man  and  woman  are  halves  of  one. 

N.B. — In  this  character  of  childhood  surely  there  is  a  light  again  on 

the  principles  of  Education. 

Then  since  both  tendencies  are  really  in  all,  they  ought  to  be  capable 
of  being  elicited  ;  and  indeed  they  are  so  ;  and  hence  comes  the  absolute 
dominion  of  Genius,  if  only  time  be  given.     Its  work  is  sure  to  be  recog- 
nised by  all,  because  however  hidden,  suppressed,  unconscious,  both  its 
constituents  are  in  all.     And  further,  this  shows  that  both  in  men  and  in 
women  there  is  (latently)  a  restraint  and  suppression 

in  the  man  that  he  is  not  what  the  woman  is,  in  the  woman  that  she  is 
not  what  the  man  is :   and  surely  in  all  other  elements  physical  and 
psychical  the  case  is  the  same :  in  each  is  latently  the  tendency   to 
what  is  in  the  other,  but  suppressed, 
the  complementary  tendency  is  coerced. 

So  one  sees  the  operation  of  both  in  Genius  is  as  permitted ;  not  to  be 
assigned  to  freshly  operating  force ;  not  needs  discovery  or  invention 
of  this,  but  to  be  seen  as  necessarily  arising  where  the  preventing  ele- 
ment is  removed :  then  how  removed ;  how  is  this  '  function  '  per- 
mitted ?     What  is  the  '  stimulus'? 

By  the  light  of  this  one  may  see  how  both  tendencies  are  '  permitted ' 
to  come  into  play  in  physical  development  in  the  rise  of  animal  life  to 
a  higher  grade. 

So  there  must  be  in  each  a  loss  of  force.     However  unconsciously,  some 
of  the  power  really  available  must  be  consumed  in  this  coercion.     80  the 
relatively  less  power  of  achievement  is  in  part  explained ;  and  so  too  the 
emphatic  freedom,  joy  and  jollity  of  Genius :  that  its  work  is  emphatically 
play.     In  it  nothing  is  suppressed,  nor  does  any  one  thing  contradict 
another. 

Thus  the  true  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Genius  is  not  so  much  that  it  is 
male  and  female  in  one,  as  that  it  continues  the  child.     It  is  the  child  per- 
fected.    It  enters  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  because  it  '  is  converted,  and 
re-becomes  a  little  child.'     For  it  re-becomes  the  child  :  it  goes  through  a 
process  of  suppression  ;  it  does  at  one  time,  as  I  have  seen,  theory-work. 
In  the  man  and  the  woman  there  are  complementary  '  arbitrarinesses; ' 
each  excluded  in  the  union.     The  woman  affirms  co-existences  that  are 
arbitrary,  just  as  the  child  thinks  that  what  has  happened  together  once 
will  be  so  again  quite  apart  from  any  reason  for  it.     And  the  man  (also 
like  the  child  in  another  aspect)  receives  as  existing  whatever  seems  (on 
looking)  to  exist,  in  spite  of  its  being  quite  an  arbitrary  existence.     The 
man  as  it  were  affirms  arbitrary  existence  ;    the  woman  arbitrary  connec- 
tion. 

It  is  this  arbitrariness  of  each  that  the  other  feels  and  wonders  and  is 
vexed  at.     So  here  is  adaptation  to  mutual  exclusion  of  arbitrariness ;  the 
one  affirms  connection,  the  other  existence. 

How  absolutely  the  male  mind,  when  its  special  quality  is  carried 
to  the  utmost,  ignores  connection  and  accepts  arbitrary  existence  (i.e. 
without  '  reason')  is  well  seen  in  Mill's  doctrine  of  (mere)  '  co-existence 
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of  laws ; '  and  no  doubt  similar  feminine  extremes  could  be  found. 
And  these  two  forms  of  the  mental  tendency  ;  one  to  connection,  the 
other  to  existence,  should  enable  us  to  see  more  of  their  meaning  and 
origin.     Does  the  altruistic  seeing  identify  itself  in  some  sense  with  the 
feeling  of  connection,  a  dynamic  feeling?     Are  the  two  tendencies  con- 
nected with  two  '  forms  of  thought '  cause  and  existence  ?     This  seems 
likely  to  be  true. 

Then  again  here  is  a  light  upon  that  class  of  people  who  let  incom- 
patibles  lie  together  in  their  minds ;  and  who  are  so  numerous  and  so 
excellent.     They  represent,  so  far,  the  child  state  ;  and  what  they  want  is 
first  differentiating  and  then  integrating.     The  constitution  of  genius  is 
that  it  can  have  both  these  tendencies  carried  fully  out  in  it;  their  op- 
posedness  being  not  ignored,  but  harmonized.     Why  is  it  ?     It  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  it  is  by  '  permission.' 

Here  is  the  reason  a  thing  cannot  be  seen  by  looking  at  it :  viz.  because 
to  be  *  seen  '  it  must  be  seen  as  '  other,'  i.e.  differently  from  what  it  looks. 
In  the  mere  looking,  the  causative  elements  and  those  which  are  merely 
results  stand  on  the  same  level ;  the  primary  and  the  modifying — the 
objective  and  subjective — are  all  alike.     In  truth  the  relative  values  must 
be  inverted ;  the  effects  come  first  and  are  most  prominent ;  the  subjective 
elements  are  the  most  constant. 

Surely  the  other  characteristics  of  men  and  women  are  to  be  traced  in 
and  from  the  child :  and  in  respect  to  them  is  there  not  in  each  of  the 
individuals  who  represents  but  one  or  part  a  coercion  of  one  or  more 
other  elements  ?     Is  this  not  very  universal,  and  of  great  moment  as  a  key 
to  character — this  coercion  of  some  elements  ? 

And  so  this  avowed  coercion,  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  philosophy, 
in  positivism,  e.g.  may  perhaps  be  but  an  expression  of  this  hidden  and 
universal  coercion.     How  likely  it  is  that  this  is  its  root  and  reason.     So 
that  any  being  who  had  truly  seen  into  man  might  have  predicted  that  he 
would  have  made  (in  its  place)  that  philosophy,  on  this  ground  alone. 
And  then  conversely  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  child  by  this  clue.     Is 
not  the  child  in  other  aspects  (?  in  all),  besides  this  one  of  intellectual 
constitution,  the  man  and  woman,  undifferentiated ;  the  two  incompatibles 
lying  side  by  side,  the  unifying  of  which  is  genius  ? 

This  strikes  me  as  suggestive  about  genius  as  thus  seen  :  it  is  the 
putting  together  of  the  opposites  ;  but  are  not  these  opposites  a  vibra- 
tion.    I  have  seen  how  the  anticipating  and  observing  process  are  so, 
and  succeed  each  other  as  up  and  down  motions  do.     But  the  putting 
together  of  these  two  opposites,  into  one,  is  the  +  and  —  making  0. 
Genius  so  should  be  relatively  an  0.     Vibration  is  but  0  drawn  out 
into  -j-  and  — . 

And  one  really  sees  what  the  meaning  of  this  is ;  our  feeling  of 
4  force '  in  this  vibratile  relation  is  truly  our  feeling  of  the  non-existing 
to  exist;  it  is  precisely  the  feeling  the  existence  of  0  —  i.e.  of  that 
which  does  not  exist.     The  being  thus  0  —  by  union  of  the  opposites — 
simply  means  that  it  becomes  more  than  merely  phenomenal,  that  it  is 
not  any  more  one  of  the  phenomenal  things ;  but  relatively  a  truly  ex- 
isting one. 

Is  not  here  a  key  to  education  too  ?     So  the  child  is  to  be  learnt ;  and 
upon  knowing  him  depends  the  possibility  of  wisdom  in  his  training. 
Now  in  this  sense  one  sees  again  that  the  child  is  an  union  of  both  mule 
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and  female ;  that  the  '  offspring'  is  bipolar.     It  is  so  not  only  as  being 
many,  but  each  one  is,  in  a  distinct  sense,  at  once  male  and  female :  it  is 
negatively  so.     The  infant  is  not  so  much  male  and  female,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  become  one  or  other. 

The  man  insists  upon  '  reason ;  '  the  woman  on  '  significance.' — I  use, 
of  course,  man  and  woman  to  represent  the  prevailing  mental  tendencies ; 
allowing  that  they  seem  exchanged  sometimes.     The  man  will  not  allow  a 
thing  '  means '  anything  unless  he  can  trace  a  rational  connection.     The 
woman  insists  on  the  thing  meaning  something,  whether  there  is  reason 
for  it  or  not :  now  this  has  a  universal  meaning  too. 

Of  course  the  world  also  shall  have  its  Genius-period.     That  will  be 
the  '  integrated  Greek.'     The  Greek,  how  plainly,  was  the  child  ;   the 
opposing  elements  lay  unopposing  side  by  side  in  his  mind.     So  he  had 
that  free  and  sportive  life,  and  enormous  because  uncramped  energy. 
But  it  was  but  the  life  of  the  child ;  and  we  see  the  differentiation  begin  : 
Plato  and  Aristotle  mark  the  epoch,  and  Greek-life  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  could  have  been  the  true  Greek-life  no  more. 

Then  came  the  dark  ages,  and  Christianity  swept  over  the  world  with 
its  thought  of  sin  and  deliverance,  and  feeling  of  tremendous  moral  prob- 
lems blackening  into  despair.     Surely  just  as  the  youth  whose  life  is  not 
perverted,  or  heart  incapable,  grows  into  a  dark  and  earnest  strife  with 
moral  questions. 

I  say  the  world  must  have  its  genius-period :  must  have  ;  for  differ- 
entiation exists  but  for  the  sake  of  integration ;  and  that  beautiful  uncon- 
scious life  could  not  have  been  suppressed  except  for  perfecting. 

And  then  besides :  man  is  genius,  and  his  life  is  the  genius-life  :  he 
accomplishes  ends  unforeseen,  and  does  by  instinct  what  he  could  not  do 
by  trying.     And  then  the  method,  the  conditions,  how  to  restore  that 
envied  life  are  plain.     It  is  written  in  genius. — The  child  then  is  an 
'  anticipation  '  of  genius  :   which  goes  back  to  its  instincts. 

This  must  be  the  mathematical  differentiating  and  integrating,  because 
mathematics  must  be  like  a  reflection  of  Nature  in  a  glass  :  It  differen- 
tiates and  integrates  only  because  Nature  does  so.     It  is  beautiful  how 
good  manners  too  come  precisely  under  the  idea  of  a  mathematics :  it  is 
the  mathematics  of  practical  life,  and  exists  by  the  same  necessity,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  significance  as  mathematics  does  in  rela- 
tion to  thought :  — a  science  of '  forms  '  to  give  the  key  to  all. 

Evidently  these  are  the  three  kinds  of  acting  in  goodness :  the  antici- 
pation, theory  and  genius  goodness.  And  are  here  again  the  distinctions 
of  men  and  women  ?  And  do  both  coexist  in  the  child,  being  fated  one 
to  suppress  the  other  ? 

And  some  persons  in  their  goodness  feel  that  it  is  not  their  doing. 

This  is  to  be  observed  about  anticipation,  and  the  anticipators ;  that  it 
too  is  a  putting  of  things  as  they  appear,  as  theory  is,  only  to  a  different 
faculty  :  guessing  also  is  seeing  things  as  they  appear.     So  that  in  truth 
the  guess  and  the  theory  are  two  ways — complementary  ways  surely — of 
presenting  a  thing  as  it  appears.     Genius  only — interpretation — puts  it  as 
it  does  not  appear  at  all,  because  as  it  is.     Because  to  appear  and  to  be 
are  really  incompatible.     A  thing  cannot  appear  as  it  truly  is  to  any 
faculty.     It  is  only  to  be  seen  by  being  seen  as  something  it  does  not 
appear. 

This  is  striking  surely.     The  calculus  is  choosing  to  think  that  two  and 
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two  make  five ;  it  is  returning  to  the  child  again,  throwing  aside  the  limits 
of  logic,  doing  knowingly  what  the  child  does  unconsciously.     It  is  going 
back  to  anticipation,  being  as  the  anticipator  for  a  certain  time  :  getting 
rid  of  the  '  necessity.'     Surely  it  is  a  parallel  to  the  facts  of  creation — of 
our  actual  experience.     Here  is  the  dividing  into  two,  for  uniting.     The 
half-being  is  made,  and  put  as  if  by  himself. 

It  is  exactly  an  assuming  for  a  time  a  '  freewill  in  thinking '  !     Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  this  simile  should  have  been  so  realized  ?     Is  there  not  in 
it  the  secret  of  why  we  were  made  with  a  (felt)  free-will  in  acting?     Is 
not  some  Being  using  us  to  do  some  'actual  mathematics;  are  we  elements 
in  the  '  Calculus  of  the  Universe  '  ?     Something,  assuredly,  is  being  done 
with  us.     Is  some  Being  knowingly  laying  aside  for  a  time  his  necessity 
of  acting  ?  '  assuming  '  a  freewill  ?     Is  our  experience  hence  ? 

Can  one  think  as  if  the  '  elements '  in  Newton's  intellect  had  a  kind 

of  uncomprehended  '  freewill  in  thinking,'  and  weflt  and  thought 

•wrongly — '  SINNED  '  ? 

Beautifully  it  shows  what  may  be  by  a  minus.     Could  the  calculus 
have  been  if  man  had  not  been  able  to  think  against  demonstration  ?     In 
this  conscious  and  willing  division  as  it  were  of  the  intellectual  being 
must  be  the  key  to  our  experience.     See,  it  is  an  accepting  of  Death  :  for 
that  is  intellectual  death  :  I  have  called  it  Idiocy.     Does  it  not  show  what 
the  accepting  death  may  be ;  explain  the  joy  of  it  ?     Is  this  the  '  tasting 
death  '  ?     Does  it  not  show  how  life  may  be  in  dying  ;  in  giving  it  up  ? 

May  our  consciousness  of  freewill  be  imaged  by  a  person  to  whom 
Newton  might  have  communicated  his  process,  and  who  should  have  felt 
it  to  be  mere  unreason,  and  yet  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  it.     To 
his  consciousness,  that  life  of  Newton's,  that  intellectual  life  that  was  in 
giving  up  his  life,  would  have  been  intellectual  death.     Can  the  true 
parallel  fail  to  be  found  here  ?     Did  not  Newton  act,  in  reference  to 
thought,  the  words,  '  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again.'     He  knew  it  was  life  to  die.     So  does  not  the  seed  know 
and  feel.     It  too  says,  '  I  have  power.' 

Again,  this  conscious  sacrifice  on  Newton's  part,  how  often  it  has  been 
real,  because  unconscious.     For  mathematics  how  often  men  have  been 
sacrificed,  losing  their  hearts,  their  capabilities ;  and  not  for  that  alone. 
There  is  seen  the  universal  price. 

We  must  give  to  have  ;  but  then  the  giving  is  the  having. 

With  this  the  other  illustrations  of  things  to  be  achieved  only  by  laying 
aside  assume  new  interest.  The  surgeon,  e.g.,  how  he  must  die  to  tender- 
ness ;  and  innumerable  more  things,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit 
to  suppose  involve  the  laying  aside  of  weakness  only. 

This  is  freewill  seen  altruistically  :  here  is  the  fact  of  it ;  and  see,  it 
wants  no  proving.    We  see  how  in  our  wrong  doing  a  right  thing  is  done ; 
for  here  in  this  wrong  thinking  a  right  thing  is  thought. 

How  perfect  in  its  beauty  is  this  parallel  of  the  calculus  to  freewill;  yet 
how  one  feels  it  is  like  a  joke — like  mere  wild  fun  and  intellectual  frolic. 
Indeed  it  came  to  me  in  that  very  way:  it  appeared  at  first  as  a  joke, 
before  I  saw  how  earnest  it  was.     Now  is  not  this  itself  significant ;  almost 
terribly  because  so  exquisitely  ?     Is  not  the  key  to  all  the  ludicrous  in 
this  ?  Does  all  the  ludicrous  signify  an  actual  truth  ;   and  is  nothing  true 
that  has  not  also  its  sportive  aspect  ?    [So  that,  in  fact,  fun  is  our  guide  to 
knowledge  ?]     At  least  may  it  not  be  that  nothing  is  true  of  human  life 
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that  is  not  sport  with  a  child  ;  nothing  that  is  not  play  ?     Must  not  the 
perception  of  this  come  with  our  wider  knowledge  ? 

For  now  we  must  have  a  larger  sight  into  our  relations,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  things.    For  is  not  this  change  in  our  seeing  of  Nature  and  all 
things — seeing  them  with  a  new  significance  and  meaning — just  as  the 
world  transforms  itself  into  a  significant  thing  to  a  child  as  it  grows ;  and 
this  by  sudden  flashes  ?     For  man  is  a  child  growing  up ; 

Have  not  people,  poets  and  others,  often  said,  and  do  they  not  say 

still  this  very  thing,  that  man  is  like  a  child  :  then  why  do  they  not 

expect  for  him  an  experience  like  a  child's  ? 

and  he  will  outgrow  his  childish  self-concentration,  and  apprehend  the 
meanings  of  things. 

The  '  universal  mind  '  it  is  that  thus  grows  :  to  that  there  will  be  this 
experience;  this  dawning  of  a  perception  of  significance  and  fun.      Surely 
this  is,  must  be,  just  "the  epoch.     Viewed  as  a  child,  man  is  just  capable 
of  this :  he  has  just  learnt  to  recognise  what  the  world  is  like,  to  use  eyes 
and  hands  together,  and  find  it  substantial.     Now  he  can  begin  to  see  the 
fun  of  it — the  first  thing  sure  to  meet  him,  but  only  for  a  purpose :  the  fun 
and  the  serious  work  together,  fcr  indeed  they  are  one.     In  a  word  now 
his  play  begins.     Yes,  and  it  should  begin  with  the  finding  out  about 
genius.     For  that  is  exactly  the  play.     Genius  is  playing.     Schiller  in  his 
'  ./Esthetic  Letters  '  has  an  anticipation  of  this. 

This  seeing  of  how  all  work  must  be  done,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
workers  and  all  faculties  in  it  [genius-fashion],  is  precisely  playing. 

This  must  be  the  next  epoch  of  the  world,  the  time  when  the  child 
begins  to  play  ?     But  then,  if  so,  its  great  catastrophes  and  turmoils  must 
be  but  beginning. 

Then,  reflexly,  if  this  be  so,  the  past  of  man's  mental  life  will  show  us 
what  is  in  the  infant  during  that  first  impenetrable  time,  how  unlike  and 
yet  how  likely  true,  the  same  strife,  disharmony,  failures,  feelings  of  know- 
ing, discovery  of  ignorance,  persuasion  it  cannot  know,  &c.,  the  same  tur- 
moil, discouragement,  apathy,  and  then  it  finds  out  suddenly  how  to  use 
its  senses,  at  once  the  meaning  and  the  fun  of  things  flash  upon  it,  and  it 
begins  to  play — which  it  has  done  now  and  then  in  partial  isolated  ways 
before,  but  never  till  now  as  the  business  of  its  life.     And  it  finds — quite 
safe  this  is — no  lack  of  playfellows. 

If  this  then  is  Man,  we  have  to  see  how  from  that  comes  this  multitude 
of  isolated  persons. 

But  this  '  freewill  in  thinking '  is  not  only  in  the  calculus,  though  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  the  calculus  done  consciously  and  with  understanding. 
It  is  exhibited  perfectly  and  in  a  most  significant  manner  in  the  clinging 
to  disproved  ideas,  in  all  its  forms  :  in  all  defiance  of  logic :  e.  g.  in  the 
belief  in  Matter  (in  spite  of  its  disproof)  ;  in  the  entire  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  the  '  Intuitions '  in  Kant  and  Hamilton's  '  Practical  Reason.' 
In  some  of  its  forms  this  appears  despicable,  at  least  intellectually  so  ;  yet 
in  its  essence  it  is  one  with  the  highest  achievement  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, the  calculus  :  it  only  needs  the  doing  CONSCIOUSLY.     The  most  intel- 
lectual in  this  are  one  with  the  most  unintellectual ;  it  is  an  instinct  sup- 
pressed and  restored.     The  unconscious  doing  is  but  the  one  half  without 
the  other. 

So,  as  we  sin,  or  act  with  freewill,  are  there  other  beings,  comple- 
mentary to  us,  who  do,  as  it  were,  the  other  half:  keep  to  that  which — 
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in  action — answers  to  the  logic,  but  without  the  freedom  ?     [Is  this  the 
organic  world  as  seen  ?] 

Surely  this  connects  itself  with  Hawthorne's  remark  of  the  first  feeling 
on  breaking  a  moral  law  being  that  of  a  delicious  sense  of  freedom.     (See 
his  '  Transformation  '). 

Is  not  this  the  joy  of  the  higher  mathematics :  the  feeling  of  Emanci- 
pation, of  throwing  over  the  logical  bonds :  the  more  intense  as  well  as 
perfect  because  united  with  the  consciousness  of  fulfilling  them.  They 
are  suppressed  to  be  restored  :  they  die  to  live. 

This  in  truth  is  precisely  genius ;  the  doing  both,  fulfilling  both  de- 
mands.    The  Calculus  is  the  type  of  Law  and  Liberty  made  one. 

Is  not  here  indeed  a  key  to  the  pleasure  in  sin  ?     Is  it  not  the  type  of 
true  joy  ?     And  is  not  the  true  good  related  to  sin,  as  the  calculus  is  to 
its  arbitrary  element :  consists  not  in  excluding  it,  but  in  using  it  ?    Is  not 
the  true  good  in  the  union,  as  it  were,  of  sin  and  righteousness :  in  right- 
eousness achieved,  or  achieving,  through  sin  ? 

Is  it  as  the  animal  is  nutrition  and  function  both  ;  is  vital  and 

chemical  action  co-existing  ? 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  ever  to  be  phenomenal  unrighteousness  ? 
Is  not  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal,  indeed,  given  in  this  relation 
of  the  '  freewill '  thought :  that  is  '  phenomenally  ' ;  that  kind  of  being  is 
what  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  consciousness  of  freewill. 

The  great,  the  overwhelming  pleasure  of  intellectual  activity  lies  in  this 
using  the  intellectual  convictions  instead  of  being  their  slave.     It  is  this 
that  is  the  joy  of  it,  as  has  often  been  described.     Now  this  pleasure  is 
essentially  an  aesthetic  one  ;    it  is  one  pleasure  with  that  of  art.     It  is  in 
the  thinking  that  is  a  fine  art,  indeed,  that  it  exists.     Therefore  it  must  be 
that  in  the  delight  of  art  that  which  is  the  same  thing  as  this  exists  also. 
The  pleasure  that  art  gives,  one  element  of  it  at  least,  must  be  the  same  as 
that  using  the  intellectual  convictions ;  thinking  what  is  not  and  cannot 
be  and  knowing  all  the  while  it  cannot.     Now  what  is  this  in  art  ? 

The  denying  the  senses  too  is  the  same  thing  as  the  calculus  :  for  that 
is  but  denying  an  '  intellectual  sensation.' 

So  a  pleasure  in  paying  extravagant  compliments  may  very  well  be  a 

form  of  the  same  thing  :  the  pleasure  of  feeling  oneself  putting  intel- 
lectual truth  aside. 

Now  is  there  any  parallel  in  respect  to  the  moral :  is  it  ever  rightly  so 
'  used  '  instead  of  submitted  to  ?     Knowingly  and  consciously  best  ful- 
filled in  being  violated  ?     I  think  there  may  be  some  sphere  in  which  this 
is  true ;  I  must  see.     Does  not  the  very  existence  of  sin  seem  to  imply 
that  this  is  so,  in  respect  to  some  beings,  if  not  to  us  ?     Does  not  some 
being  palpably  violate  the  moral  demands,  therein  best  fulfilling  them  ? 
Does  not  sin  clearly  refer  itself  thus  to  the  calculus  for  its  solution  ?     And 
are  there  or  not  any  conditions  in  which  men  also  might  so  use  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  moral  necessities  ? 

This  surely  is  worth  study.  Consider  as  among  such  cases,  perhaps, 
those  in  which  truth  and  other  moral  duties  clash  ;  or  war  again.  But 
these  are  not  a  strict  parallel ;  it  is  not  of  opposing  duties,  but  of  subor- 
dinating right  to  achieve  an  end  not  otherwise  to  be  attained,  an  end  of 
right. 

[Is  the  thinking  against  logic  in  the  calculus  a  case  in  which  we  can 
study  what  '  phenoincnalness '  is?] 
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But  in  this  fact  of  such  use  of  the  Intellect,  of  the  very  instinct  of  fun, 
is  there  not  evidence  that  the  Intellect  was  not  meant  to  rule ;  that  it  does 
give  but  the  phenomenal,  and  exists  for  interpretation  ?     Or  could  it  be 
thus  used  ?     Could  there  be  an  instinctive  natural  pleasure  in  doing  so  ? 

Looking  at  a  talent  picture,  one  with  good  detail  but  no  '  wholeness ' 
either  of  form  or  colour,  I  felt  how  there  need  not  be  the  difference  of 
capacity  there  seems  to  be  between  genius  and  that  which  is  not  genius, 
because  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  makes  so  enormously  more  than  both 
alone.     They  are  more  than  multiplied  into  each  other  :   each  becomes 
quite  a  new  thing.     This  is  what  one  has  to  demand  in  all  work,  for  true 
goodness,  both  qualities  interpenetrating  each  other  in  every  part. 

How  clear  is  the  demand  for  a  '  harmony '  of  form  as  well  as  of  colour, 
how  plain  in  some  work  the  want  of  the  '  constant '  there ;  and  what  a 
difference  it  makes.     Then  Avhy  does  not  the  not-harmony  in  Nature  affect 
us  as  it  does  in  a  picture  ?     There  is  something  certainly  to  be  seen  here. 
Surely  it  must  be  the  same  thing  as  our  '  representations '  making  us  per- 
ceive the  subjective  elements  :  this  want  of  '  harmony  '  evidently  answers 
precisely.     It  is  quite  right  as  Nature  is  perceived,  but  wrong  in  the  re- 
presentation :  i.e.  it  is  subjectively  introduced. 

Nay  as  being  a  minus,  a  negative,  is  this  not  certain  beforehand  ?     And 
in  its  own  nature  is  it  not  as  certainly  subjective  as  want  of  power ; 
for  where  power  is  there  must  be  harmony ;  that  inevitably  involves 
it. 

Thus  then  want  of  harmony  is  a  subjective  :  surely  it  is  plain  that  it 
comes  from  the  partialness  of  our  apprehension  (see  before).  Here  is  a 
proof,  an  instance  in  fact,  of  the  function  of  the  Painter  to  interpret ;  to 
put  aside  the  subjective  elements. 

The  idea  of  learning  Art  only  by  means  of  the  best  specimens  is  like 
that  of  learning  anatomy  only  from  the  most  complex  organisms.     The 
partial  works  are  like  comparative  anatomy  :  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  perfect  are  analyzed  for  us  in  them  ;  we  can  study  them  each 
apart,  and  so  obtain  a  juster  perception  of  the  meaning  and  source  of  each, 
and  trace  them  better  in  their  united  form. 

So  I  perceive  in  some  who  have  sought  only  the  best  in  art,  that  their 
'  knowledge  '  is  sensational  rather  than  intelligent ;  wrapped  up  in 
grand  phrases  of  course,  but  is  a  feeling,  not  an  understanding : 
radically  wanting  therefore,  even  though  it  may  be  very  good  of  its 
kind,  and  not  capable  of  bearing  the  fruit  we  want. 
Yes  ;  it  is  really  curious :  these  persons  condemn  themselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  art  to  the  very  kind  of  work  which  in  art  itself  they 
despise :  they  embrace  only  one  element  of  the  perfect  appreciation  ; 
the  sensational  without  the  intellectual.     It  is  really  very  pretty  ; 
this  Nemesis  of  Nature,  mocking  a  person  with  the  very  fault  in  him- 
self for  which  he  scorns  another ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  scorn.     Indeed 
here  is  a  suggestion  as  to  how  some  of  the  lower  men,  good  of  their 
order,  in  art,  come  to  do  their  kind  of  work.     Is  it  not,  surely,  pre- 
cisely by  a  corresponding  process,  by  something  which  is  the  same  as 
looking  only  at  the  best  art,  and  getting  a  merely  sensational  instead 
of  a  conjoint  sensational  and  intellectual  appreciation. 
One  sees  so  well  in  art  the  constant  and  the  variable  each  by  itself;  and 
alike  in  respect  to  form  and  to  coloui'.     When  a  painter  not  of  genius 
gives  at  once  good  detail  and  harmony,  then  he  does  genius  work,  though 
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without  genius.    Is  it  not  reason  for  believing  that  in  other  things  also  the 
genius-methods  can  be  taught  ? 

Surely  the  Talent  and  the  Anticipation  men  are  the  colours,  and  Genius 
the  white  Light. 

Yes  :  not  only  Genius  but  Light  too  shall  be  better  seen  by  this :  we 
will  study  Light  in  man.  For  Light  is  one,  as  Genius  is  the  only 
one.  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.' 

The  genius  need  not  be  more,  it  may  be  very  little  indeed,  but  it  in- 
cludes ALL,  and  shows  things  as  they  are. 

Flood  the  world  with  red  or  yellow  light ;  have  fifty  suns  ;  we  cannot  see 
it ;  the  more  of  that  light  the  more  it  is  seen  as  it  is  not,  with  ineradic- 
able negatives.     The  tiniest  ray  of  the  all-including  Light  shows  it  as  it  is. 

And  then  if  genius  be  white-light,  must  there  not  be  in  it  the  union 
not  of  two  but  of  three  ?     What  is  the  third  in  genius  ?     I  have  thought 
before  how  the  true  genius  does  not  lack  the  self-control,  the  power.     Is 
not  this  in  it  too,  and  as  the  third  ?     In  genius  there  is  not  only  wit  but 
work. 

Is  genius  as  it  were  two  men  and  a  woman  ?  Is  not  the  doer  in  it  too — 
the  passion  ?  This  is  likely ;  it  is  the  opposite  to  its  being  by  indijference. 
Does  not  this  get  positively  denied  ? 

So  are  anticipation  and  theory, '  polar '  as  the  colours  are  ?    What  is  the 
third  colour ;  and  what  their  relations  ?     White  light  must  have  those 
complements  in  it  because  seeing  (which  is  genius)  has. 

So,  too,  genius  has  no  special  relation  to  beauty  ;  how  much  more  beau- 
tiful is  the  spectrum  than  the  ray  which  is  analysed  into  it ;  with  what  a 
'  hue  of  imagination,'  &c.  it  suffuses  all  it  touches.     It  were  as  great  a  pity 
to  have  all  mankind  summed  up  into  geniuses  as  to  have  no  colours  in  the 
world. 

How  plainly  two  men  at  any  rate  are  in  genius,  the  man  who  '  touches  ' 
the  spiritual  and  the  man  who  '  touches  '  the  phenomenal ;  or  better,  the 
man  who  is  in  contact  with  each.     Is  not  this  exactly  how  genius  is,  in 
contact  with  each  at  once  ?  that  is,  it  is  two-handed.     So  it  possesses,  lifts, 
uses,  comprehends — as  holding  with  both  hands — what  the  others — touch- 
ing with  but  one  hand  [the  opposite  hand  respectively] — do  but  as  it  were 
push  and  grope  over,  not  feeling  the  other  side,  the  other  '  limit,'  and 
grasping  it.     They  as  it  were  necessarily  '  keep  behind  it;'  they  feel,  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  '  before  '  them ;  genius  '  comprehends  '  it. 

Is  not  this  one  with  how  genius  knows  that  the  altruistic  seeing  is 
seeing  identity,  that  it  is  not  mere  fancy  ?     Is  it  not  that  he  does  simply 
touch  the  thing  with  both  hands  and  perceives  that  it  is  one,  just  as  he 
perceives  the  unity  of  any  physical  thing  he  holds  in  both  hands,  finding 
and  feeling  that  it  connects  them  ? 

So  observe  then :  two  things  altruistically  seen  together  are  not  to 
be  rightly  called  two  ;  but  are  one  thing  held  by  two  hands.     This 
is  better :  this  is  getting  towards  the  oneness  of  the  actual ;  it  is  a 
hint  how  the  manifoldedness  is  from  our  relation. — But  perhaps  the 
best  answer  to  the  question  how  the  man  knows  that  his  '  analogies ' 
are  not  arbitrary,  that  the  two  things  are  one,  is  that  the  conviction  ' 
is  like  that  which  the  senses  give.    He  is  sure  he  sees  a  thing,  that  is, 
because  of  his  passiveness  in  the  perceiving  of  it.     His  knowing  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  it  appear  makes  him  so  sure.     Why 
genius  sees  is  never  the  question,  but  why  other  men  do  not. 
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When  genius  does  either  work — the  '  spiritual '  (anticipatory),  or  the 
phenomenal,  seeing — it  feels  the  necessity  of  the  other,  at  once  and  to- 
gether with  it. 

Now  has  happened  what  I  knew  would  happen,  that  I  have  seen  some 
invisible  thing  about  genius,  through  the  Flower.     The  flower  is  two  in 
one,  and  comes  by  insufficient  nutriment ;  now  that  is  how  genius  is  ;  and 
how  it  comes. 

Or  rather  if  genius  (proper)  be  three  in  one,  is  not  the  flower  also  ? 
Is  not  this  the  flower ;  or  at  least  the  perfect  flower,  three  in  one  ? 
Is  it  here  we  shall  see  the  third  ? 

In  a  distinct  and  most  perfect  sense  this  must  be — that  genius  comes 
as  a  flower  does,  by  failure  of  that  which  would  else  have  been  more  than 
one,  more  than  one  '  unipolar  '  man.     It  is  by  a  negative  in  this  sense. 
This  '  failing  force  '  is  to  be  traced. 

Surely  therefore  in  part  it  is  that  it  is  born,  and  must  be,  when  the 
epoch  for  it  comes,  that  it  cannot  fail  when  the  time  demands.     It  is 
just  as  the  flower  must  come  then  ;  the  '  demand  '  is  one  with,  im- 
plies the  existence  of,  this  failure  of  the  force.     This  I  feel  already  as 
about  to  be  very  plainly  visible  in  the  mental  conditions.     At  this 
epoch  of  science  is  it  not  palpable  ?     Is  it  mingled  ever  with  a  special 
but  baffled  hope,  as  in  the  French  Revolution  ?     Does  the  pronounc- 
ing of  '  impossibles,'  the  feeling  of  despair,  the  impulse  to  '  finish  off,' 
of  which  Positivism  is  a  sign,  do  these  things  answer  precisely  to,  are 
they  the  symptoms  of,  that  failing  force ;  so  that  then  we  may  know 
genius  is  about  to  be  ?     Have  these  symptoms  always  preceded  it  ? 
I  can  hardly  help  associating  Newton's  being  a  seven  months'  child 
with  this,  and  thinking  that  even  physically  the  relation  holds :  surely 
there  is  a  physical  relation  of  genius  to  '  failing  force  '  ? 
And  the  flower  shows  beautifully  another  point  which  I  have  seen  also, 
that  the  man  of  genius  is  not  the  union  of  two  men  equal  to  good  or  pow- 
erful unipolar  men  :  he  is  two  stinted  men,  two  men  with  less  in  them 
than  would  have  made  the  separate  men.    His  power  is  from  the  wholeness 
of  him,  which  multiplies  so  every  power,  and  his  ivork  is  wholly  in  his 
fitting  nature,  and  bringing  her  power  to  operate  through  him.     As  the 
flower  is  several,  imperfect,  sets  of  leaves,  which  are  a  flower  precisely  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  in  them  to  make  the  leaves,  so  is  genius  :  it  is 
perhaps  a  third  of  one  man,  as  it  were,  with  one-third  of  another,  in  one  : 
and  thus  see  how  the  problem  is  fulfilled ;  genius  seen  as  so  much  more, 
and  yet  by  a  less.     For  the  flower  is  more  than  any  single  set  of  leaves. 

This  idea  of  a  failing  nourishment  giving  genius  to  the  human  race,  as 
it  gives  a  flower  to  a  tree, 

only  think  too  of  the  privilege  that  is  given  to  the  man  who  sees : 
think  what  Linnaius  was  really  saying  when  he  said  that,  and  quite 
unknowing  !  but  the  man  who  sees  one  fact  in  Nature,  what  things 
can  escape  his  words  ? 

this  idea  seems  to  make  one  feel  quite  in  a  new  way  how  the  physical  is 
really  dependent  upon  the  '  conscious  '  world.     For  it  is  truly  the  failing 
'  conscious  '  force  that  determines  genius  to  be  ;  but  genius  implies  a 
certain  brain,  every  physical  peculiarity  most  exact.     The  human  mental 
life  determines  the  physical  structure  of  the  man  !     It  seems  wonderful, 
but  is  it  not  sure,  nay  surely  known  before  ?     And  if  of  one  man,  then 
assuredly  it  is  so  of  all ;  however  much  a  genius  he  may  be,  he  is  in  this 
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as  all  his  fellows  are :  if  the  human  mental  life  determines  his  physical  con- 
stitution, it  determines  that  of  all  men.  And  surely  so  it  does  ;  every  one 
is  a  leaf,  and  the  tree's  life  makes  and  demands  them  all.  And  the  stinted, 
marred,  and  shrivelled  ones,  they  are  sacrificed  for  all. 

The  flower  comes  not  from  failure  merely,  but  from  the  proportion  of 
the  force  to  the  resistance ;  from  the  former  being  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  latter.     And  this  doubtless  has  its  parallels. 

In  the  flower  and  the  leaves  is  there  a  key  to  more  details  of  the  re- 
spective nature  of  genius  and  other  men ;   the  leaves  serving  '  respiration  ' 
&c.  by  their  growing,  the  flower  only  reproduction  in  its  decay  &c.    Then, 
is  genius  like  a  flower  in  its  parts  and  structure  too  ?     Are  the  things 
which  in  others  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same,  in  it  organized  into  dif- 
ferent and  correlated  structures  ?     Can  a  true  analysis  be  seen  by  this  ? 

And  again  :  If  genius  comes  by  failing  force  relatively  to  resistance, 
then  are  not  men  all  under  parallel  dynamic  conditions  ;  are  they  not 
caused  to  be  (as  leaves)  by  balanced  force  and  resistance  ?    Is  the  tree  the 
key  (in  its  dynamic  relations)  to  the  form  and  characters  of  individuals  ? 

Thus,  seen,  again,  one  sees  that  genius  truly,  and  as  simple  matter  of 
fact,  has  altruistic  life.     It  is  many  in  one. 

And  so  may  we  not  get  into  the  heart  of  a  tree  ?     It  too  has  this  dis- 
content and  false  contentment ;  strives  for  what  it  cannot  reach  ;  errs,  fails, 
foregoes  ;  thinks  it  will  rest  content  with  the  attainable  :  this  last  is  when 
it  is  about  to  bear  its  fruit. 

See :  the  plant  knows  how  to  use  a  minus  as  a  minus,  to  use  its  '  ignor- 
ance '  according  to  its  nature :  its  '  ignorance  ' — its  lack  of  force  ;  and  it 
makes  a  flower  of  it.     That  is  the  using  of  ignorance.     This  is  God's  gift 
to  weakness  and  foolishness.     Yes :  His  gift  to  babes ;  flowers.     What 
should  it  be  ? 

This,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  less  than  the  very  chief  advantage  of  genius, 
that  it  knows  when  it  is  ignorant ;  recognizes,  so  to  speak,  the  feeling  of 
ignorance,  does  not  mistake  it  for  knowledge,  and  so  acts  accordingly ;  in 
the  way  in  which  ignorance  may  go  right ;  does  not  attempt  to  reason. 

For  ignorance  must  go  wrong  if  it  reasons  (at  least  if  it  reasons  well),  if 
it  acts  according  to  its  'evidence'  &c.     But  it  has  a  chance  of  going  right 
if  it  guesses  : — 

Here  again  are  two  opposites  in  one,  the  necessary  error  of  ignorance, 

and  God's  gift  to  it  of  knowing. 

indeed  it  has  much  more  than  a  chance ;  there  is  at  least  in  some  minds 
[?  which]  a  tendency  to  a  right  guess ;   and  this  is  not  hard  to  understand. 

For  ignorance  also  is  a  good,  if  used  aright ;  it  has  its  advantages  even 
over  a  fuller  phenomenal  observation,  which  renders  the  picking-out  of 
the  true  parallel  more  difficult.  Although  a  negative  it  is  a  positive  good  if 
rightly  used  ;   in  order  to  which  it  must  be  known  for  what  it  is — and 
genius  knows  it.     Does  it  know  much  more  ;  much  more  than  simply 
that,  and  when,  it  does  not  know  ?     How  easy  then  to  create  genius  ;  only 
make  a  man  conscious  of  ignorance  as  ignorance  ! — If  genius  is  in  knowing 
the  feel  of  ignorance,  too,  it  must  be  modest. 

And  here  surely  are  many  parallels :  for  one,  is  not  our  feeling  of  our 
'  free  will '  as  a  true  freedom  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  feeling  of 
ignorance  to  be  knowledge  ? 

And  as  not-knowing  is  thus  an  advantage  if  known  as  such  and  used, 
so  are  not  all  the  other  negatives  also  ?     So  must  not  free-will  and  sin  or 
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not-action  be  ?  Are  not  these  also  things  to  use,  nay,  in  some  relations 
used  ? — Is  not  the  calculus  a  using  of  a  negative  in  respect  to  reason  ? 
Is  this  how  all  our  pluses  are  by  minuses ;  that  they  are  negatives  used  ? 

Now  in  Thought  I  have  again  seen  something  about  painting: — that 
doubting  forgiveness  is  the  only  unforgivable.     Here  are  intellectual  ele- 
ments virtually  ;  they  are  there,  and  yet  they  are  left  out :  how  e.g.  this 
doubt  prevents  the  forgiving,  insists  on  and  makes  the  punishing  by  its 
very  self,  because  it  delivers  over  to  sin  which  is  the  punishment :  then 
again  how  the  very  refusing  to  forgive  is  the  fact  that  love  does,  and  can- 
not but,  forgive ;  because  its  life  is  in  the  offender,  and  to  forgive  his  doubt 
were  but  to  die. 

All  these  things,  all  these  and  many  more,  are  in  it  and  yet  left  out ;. 
it  is  the  affirmation  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  alone  yet  not  alone ;  the 
heart  using,  yet  not  submitting  to,  the  Intellect.     It  is  a  calculus  exactly  ; 
what  can  be  more  perfectly  a  '  fluxion '  than  that  Love,  in  forgiving  and  as 
its  only  possible  forgiving,  refuses,  and  must  refuse,  to  forgive  ?     The 
intellectual  process  is  in  it  and  is  not ;  is  positively  denied  ;  it  cannot  be 
expressed  in  intellectual  terms ;  put  into  them  it  is  not,  any  more  than  a 
vase  is  in  its  fragments.     Say  it  in  intellectual  terms,  and  it  is  shivered, 
it  is  no  more  even  true. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  is  in  the  perfect  painting ;  the  details  are 
virtually  in  it ;  they  are  and  are  not.     It  also  is  a  calculus.     To  put  in 
the  details  were  to  give  fragments  for  a  whole :  yet  the  effect  contains 
them  all,  though  no  one  of  them  is  present.     It  is  they  and  more  than 
they  ;  they  are  positively  denied. 

This  alone  is  being  '  true  to  nature.'     Yes  :  and  it  must  be.     It  is 
simple  enough,  and  plain  enough  in  the  illustration  I  have  given.     For 
nature  is  a  whole,  a  unity,  which  is,  to  us,  many  ;  is  made  many,  reduced 
to  parts  or  fragments,  BY  us.     In  our  perception  nature  is  shivered. 

1  Perception '  is  precisely  as  is  the  putting  the  '  forgiveness '  into  in- 
tellectual terms ;  it  is  '  shivered '  in  the  process,  and  is  no  more 
what  it  ix.     Now  the  painter,  as  in  every  other  case,  has  to  give  this 
whole,  this  one  :  he  has  to  '  reconstruct '  it,  as  it  were ;  to  give  that 
from  which  the  things  perceived  (the  details)  are  by  a  minus. 
He  has  (i.e.)  to  give  what  is  more  than  they,  to  re-introduce  the 
positive  that  our  perception  has  excluded ;  i.e.  to  exclude  the  nega- 
tive.    This  is  what  he  does  by  that  positive  denial  of  the  details. 
They  are  in  his  work,  though  they  are  not ;  they  are  derivable  from 
it  by  a  minus,  just  as  they  are  in  fact  derived  from  nature  by  a 
minus. 

In  the  anticipator's  work,  the  details  are  not;  they  are  negatively  denied. 
This  surely  is  what  artists  mean  who  point  out  that  in  good  work  each 
stroke  or  patch  means  something,  though  it  may  resemble  nothing. 

This  also  must  be  true,  though  it  is  a  minor  thing,  that  the  man  who 
can  do  a  perfect  painting  could  put  in  all  the  details  if  he  chose. 

In  the  MS.  (Morphology,  p.  564,  vol.  1)1  have  noted  how  the  fish's  head 
and  man's  are  alike  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body  ;  the  quadruped's  is 
at  right  angles.  But  this  arises  from  the  quadruped's  being  turned  at  right 
angles  once,  man's  twice,  the  fish's  not  at  all. 

So  the  two  turns  give  the  same  external  form  as  no  turn  ;  but  they  are 
there,  they  are  virtually  in  it :  they  are  positively  denied  :  the  fish's  head 
is  as  it  were  the  anticipation,  which  the  quadruped's  suppresses,  the  man's 
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perfects.  These  two  turns  virtually  in  man's  head  answer  to  the  details 
virtually  in  the  painting.  Is  here  not  a  key  to  that  '  perfect  work ;  '  that 
it  has,  as  it  were,  these  '  two  turns  '  hidden  in  it,  though  seeming  to  have 
none. 

The  creation  of  art,  i.e.  of  the  thing  that  we  call  painting,  took  place 
just  about  a  century  before  science  began  to  be.     Surely  this  is  an  organic 
connection  :   without  that  perception  of  painting  science  would  not  have 
been.     And  did  not  a  period  of  relatively  failing  force  precede  it  ? — the 
feeling  of  despair  and  false  content  ?     Painting  proved  that  man's  eye  was 
objectively  authoritative;  that  fulfilling  its  demands  rendered  Nature  truly. 

How  much  there  is  in  that  patch  of  colour  by  which  the  perfect  painter 
positively  denies  the  details.    Analyse  that  patch  and  the  details  are  given. 

Here  is  an  universal :  the  perfect  work  always  positively  denies  some- 
thing ;  and  does  it  not  deny  something  that  the  anticipation  negatively 
denies,  and  that  talent  makes  the  substance  of  its  doing  ?     Has  not 
this  a  special  bearing  on  the  problems  of  social  life  ? 

How  odd  it  is  that  one  man  does  it  merely  by  necessity,  and  another 
cannot  learn.     It  is  the  same  as  seeing  altruistically,  and  knowing  that  it 
is  not  arbitrary.    It  shows  what  Nature  is,  by  what  we  have  to  paint.    The 
details  are  by  or  from  this,  which  the  patch  is.    This  should  show  us  what 
they  are:  from  what  they  '  are  to  us.' 

And  the  calculus  again  is  precisely  this  right  patch  of  colour  :  that  is 
the  fluxion  exactly  ;  the  details  are  in  it  and  are  not.     It  is  the  self-same 
doctrine  of  the  '  limit.'    Bring  them  to  their  limit,  and  they  are  that  patch. 
Is  not  this  the  very  key  to  painting  ?     Is  not  the  painter's  stroke  the  '  dif- 
ferential '  of  the  form  ;  and  even  in  this — does  it  not  take  the  forms  as 
becoming  ?     So  that  in  truth  mathematics  did  but  tardily  formulate  what 
the  painter  had  done. 

May  not  this  be  practically  exact,  that  the  perfect  painter,  including,  at 
once,  and  excluding  the  details,  does  really  proceed  by  that  method  of 
'fluxions' ; — that  by  his  '  instinct'  he  brought  his  details  to  the  vanishing 
point;   USED  them  and  said  '  evanescant.'     This  must  be  it ;  it  is  proved 
in  the  very  saying  of  it ;  in  each  case  the  denied  thing  is  not  there,  but 
the  effect  of  it  is  there.     The  true  painting  then  is  using  the  fluxion,  and 
the  calculus  must  be  understood  by  that ;  better  understood,  made  better 
even.     Surely  invisible  things  about  it  can  be  seen  in  art. 

Thus  again  how  exactly  Intellect  answers  to  Sight. 

And  how  true  to  nature  must  be  this  idea  of  making  a  thing  do  its 
work  and  vanish — how  shall  we  say  it  ?  is  it,  to  be  altruistically,  or  to  be 
a  phenomenon?     Is  not  this  the  right  thing  for  a  form,  a  phenomenon,  to 
do  ?     So  one  gets  it  deeper ;   it  is  not  that  form  only,  but  as  it  were  the 
fact  which  is  in  that  form  and  in  all  the  others  it  assumes ;  it  is  as  it  were 
getting  at  the  fact  apart  from  the  form,  the  fact  which  is  in  all  the  forms. 

It  is  the  form,  the  limitation,  which  is  eliminated.     It  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versalizing that  is  gained  ?     We  get  the  thing  as  it  were  apart  from  any 
form,  a  kind  of  negative  getting  it  in  all  its  forms  at  once,  which  is  getting 
the  actual. 

The  question  for  every  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush  is  :   is  the  detail 
positively  denied  in  it  ?     If  either  of  the  two  possible  other  things  are,  it 
is  not  the  right  :  i.e.  if  they  are  left  out,  or  if  they  are  simply  reproduced. 

Then  observe  :  these  '  details  '  in  a  picture  (or  in  nature  regarded  as  a 
subject  for  painting)  are  the  (universal)  things  that  are  to  be  positively 
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denied.     This  is  true  of  all  art  surely  :  in  the  Drama  the  perfect  delinea- 
tion is  in  bringing  the  particular  acts  and  emotions  to  their  limit ;  ob- 
taining the  '  effect '  without  the  '  thing.'     This  is  one  secret  of  there  being 
so  much  less  in  Genius  work  :  it  gets  the  effect  without  the  detail. 
Here  again  is  the  type  of  more  being  by  less.     And  by  the  bye  :  the 
instance  of  the  flower — as  more  coming  by  a  less — surely  should  be 
a  key  to  all.     It  is  in  this  way,  by  the  force  not  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance any  more,  virtually,  in  every  case.     So  the  more  by  leaving 
out  the  details,  too,  must  be  seen  as  one  with  this. 
[Concert  Monday  17.  1.70  Mozart's  Quintet  in  A  major.]     In  the  per- 
fect music  too,  each  sound  must  slip  away,  and  as  it  were  leave  its  effect 
without  being  itself. 

In  writing  these  words  I  feel  how  exact  they  are  in  another  aspect ;  for 
this  is  simply  to  describe  cause  and  effect ;  in  producing  the  '  effect ' 
the  cause  must  cease  to  be,  it  is  in  the  effect  and  cannot  still  be  be- 
sides.    So  that  in  this  'calculus' — obtaining  the  effect  and  having 
that  alone  [which  is  an  universal  idea  applying  by  no  means  to  ma- 
thematics alone  but  to  all  man's  work] — we  simply  do  conform  to 
Nature ;  simply  do  that  which  in  Nature  is  alone  possible. 
And  in  painting  it  is  the  same  :  no  colour  must  be  itself  alone,  nor  any 
form;  for  so  it  is  in  Nature.     Eveiy thing  is  in  flux  :  it  is  not,  nor  was, 
nor  will  be. 

?  does  the  putting  the  '  limit '  as  it  were  sum  up  Nature,  accelerate 
the  course  of  time,  present  as  '  passing '  at  once,  before  our  eyes,  what 
in  the  phenomenal  course  takes  long  to  pass  ?     So  interpreting  and 
revealing  what  Nature  is ;   showing  us  as  a  process,  as  a  one  in  many, 
what  to  our  sense-apprehension  is  an  isolated  thing,  an  '  unbecoming  ' 
unselfmerging  one. 

As  in  Nature,  each  thing  gives  its  effect,  and,  in  giving  it,  is  gone,  so 
the  genius-picture  is  a  process  :  it  is  not  a  single  period,  but  all  time ;  it 
lives,  it  changes. 

Here  may  I  not  see  the  difference  (a  visible  difference  it  should  be)  be- 
tween the  '  anticipation  '-picture  and  the  genius -picture  ?     In  the 
former  there  is  the  general  '  effect '  of  Nature,  but  surely  not  this  dis- 
tinctive element  of  its  being  a  summing-up  in  respect  of  time,  a  dis- 
tinct '  becoming' :  many  in  one. 

Yes,  this  surely  is  that  true  hue  of  colour ;  many  in  one  :  succession 
summed  up  ;   diversity  integrated :  it  is  that  one  from  which,  by  a  minus, 
variety  comes.     So  it  answers  to  organic  development ;  the  higher  grade, 
the  many  (?  the  opposites)  absolutely  in  one. 

It  is  pretty  to  think  :  each  stroke  of  the  true  Painter's  brush  presents 
entirely  the  true  griffin  again,  as  compared  with  the  false,  the  various 
elements  absolutely  made  one.     Tota  in  minimis  is  the  motto  of  the  true 
art,  again. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  painting  it  is  true  for  the  calculus  in  all  its  forms  : 

it  is  a  many  in  one. 

I  say  the  anticipation-picture  though  it  gives  the  effect  of  Nature,  does 
not  give  this  becoming,  this  many  in  one,  this  ceasing  of  the  cause  in  the 
effect.     Visibly  this  should  be  a  difference  between  it  and  genius-work. 
It,  too,  like  talent,  is  a  single  point  of  time,  not  all  time ;  though  an  unit  it 
is  an  isolated  unit,  it  is  an  unity  from  which  variety  is  not  derivable  by  a 
minus. 

E 
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And  even  to  the  eye  does  not  the  true  painter's  stroke  appear  as  many 
as  well  as  one  ?    Is  it  not  a  different  thing  under  different  aspects,  not 
always  the  same  even  to  the  sense  ? 

This  is  clear :  as  the  one  in  Nature  which  is  all  the  forces  cannot  be  a 
'  force ;'  so  the  '  one  '  of  the  Painter  cannot  be  a  detail,  because  it  is 
all  the  details. 

Thus  in  learning  to  understand  Nature  have  we  not  to  learn  to  see  the 
many  as  one ;  in  learning  to  understand  (the  true)  painting  have  we  not 
to  learn  to  see  the  one  as  many  ? 

A  precise  inversion  :  and  surely  how  helpful  each  must  be  to  each,  and 
especially  learning  to  see  the  Painter's  one  as  many,  helpful  to  seeing  Na- 
ture's many  as  one.     It  is  simply  again  that  relation  which  I  noticed  be- 
tween learning  to  draw  and  learning  to  interpret  Nature.     We  do,  in  an 
inverse  way,  the  work  we  have  to  do :  construct  the  problem  we  have  to 
spend  our  life  in  solving.     So  again  the  painter  reproduces  Nature  [makes 
a  thing  that  is  what  she  is —  one  and  many]. 

But  now  for  all  man's  work  this  painting  is  the  mode  and  pattern  : 
especially  for  social  life;  this  is  how  it  must  be  done,  a  one  must  be 
that  is  many,  from  which  by  a  minus  all  the  variety  comes.     What 
does  it  mean  ? 

I  say  of  the  true  painting,  all  time  is  in  it ;  it  lives,  it  changes  ;  the 
thing  has  been  and  has  become  something  different :  it  is  not  but  has  left 
its  effect.     So  it  does  not  matter  that  the  Painter  cannot  give  any  propor- 
tion of  the  details  of  Nature : 

Here  one  sees  how  Photography  is  essentially  not  a  Picture ;  it  cannot 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  being  so,  it  gives  merely  a  static  instead  of  a 
dynamic  thing. 

These  details  are  not  wanted  ;  they  are  not.    In  mere  fact  they  are  not ; 
for  in  our  very  perception  of  them,  we  make  them.     Nature  is  a  process, 
and  is  divided  into  '  things  '  only  subjectively,  by  a  '  limiting  '  that  comes 
from  us.     To  get  to  Nature,  these  details  want  denying  for  they  are  not 
there.      So  this  inability  of  the  Painter  to  give  details  is  not  truly  a  nega- 
tive.   Nature  is  not  things,  but  a  process,  and  the  painter  shows  it.     It 
puts  aside  that  'limit'  by  which  we  make  '  things'  out  of  Nature,  and  pre- 
sents her  as  dynamic. 

So  Mathematics  must  have  been  the  same — have  assumed  the  same  form 
BO  to  speak — when  it  came  to  deal  with  the  real  motions  of  Nature,  be- 
cause they  must  be  curves,  and  besides,  incessantly  varying. 

All  mathematics  before  this  does  not  deal  with  Nature  really  :  it  deals 
with  straight  lines  or  unvarying  curves,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be.  As 
soon  as  it  came  really  to  represent  Nature  it  had  to  go  to  the  '  limit,'  and 
positive  denying — to  give  a  one  which  was  many.  This  all  was,  in  fact, 
simply  that  it  was  conforming  itself  to  Nature,  exactly  as  the  true  paint- 
ing is,  and  is  seen  to  be. 

And  see  :  human  character,  human  life,  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole ; 
for  that  is  a  curve  ever  varying. 

Here  is  the  wonder,  that  in  Art  and  Mathematics  is  that  which  will 
give  the  effect,  though  the  [thing  or]  detail  is  not :  that  time  can  be 
so  summed  up  in  to  the  eternal.     See  too  ;   Science  in  its  '  matter 
and  force  '  is  a  calculus ;  using  a  thing  it  denies. 

I  say,  human  character  is  the  key  to  all :  no  action  or  motive  or  series 
of  them,  however  true  to  the  phenomenon,  can  show  a  character ;  because 
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it  changes  constantly.  It  is  exactly  the  mathematical  problem ;  and  so  of 
course  Shakespeare  discovered  the  '  calculus  '  for  character.  He  too  found 
out  the  method  of  Limit.  Whatever  represents  Nature,  and  in  whatsoever 
aspect,  must  show  a  '  becoming.' 

And  how  evident  the  necessity  for  the  mode  of  the  action,  for  the  nega- 
tive form  of  it.     We  must  get  in  our  representation  the  eternal,  the  many 
forms — the  infinite  forms — in  one.     We  cannot  do  it  positively ;  so  we 
must  do  it  negatively. 

Surely  here  this  joins  on  again  to  the  knowledge  which  is  given  to 

ignorance  that  acts  as  ignorance. 

And  the  negative  form  of  the  calculus,  excluding  by  making  infinitely 
small,  suits  the  more,  is  right,  because  it  deals  with  that  which  is  but  phe- 
nomenal.    It  is  profoundly  right ;  for  it  is  the  negative  that  it  denies. 
This  '  calculus '  is  universal,  but  it  first  comes  to  consciousness  in  mathe- 
matics.    Is  not  here  then  the  reason  for  mathematics  being  :  viz.  to  re- 
veal the  law  of  the  limit. 

Mozart's  Quintet  A  major  (first  movement)  made  me  feel  that  that  was 
what  Nature  is :  'an  infinite  mystery  with  nothing  in  it.1 

And  if  so  how  clearly  it  is  the  calculus  must  reveal  it. 

So  is  the  music  that  reveals  it,  and  so  the  painting.  In  the  true  music 
the  notes  are  not  sounds  but  relations.  They  are  not  lines,  but  sines  and 
cosines  and  tangents,  relations  only,  only  because  so  much. 

The  painter  has  to  get  fluency  under  conditions  of  permanence,  and  it 
can  only  be  by  denying,  putting  aside,  the  forms  (details).     This  is  evi- 
dently the  only  possible  mode,  and  mathematics  is  just  the  same ;  evi- 
dently this  is  how  the  mathematical  calculus  arose;  fluency  under  condi- 
tions of  permanence.     In  this  painting  and  mathematics  are  one. 

Here  music  differs  from  these,  it  flows ;  it  is  itself  a  process,  a  becom- 
ing.    It  can  present  the  form,  the  detail.    Its  '  calculus  '  has  not  the  same 
form.    This  wants  tracing  out.     In  this  it  is  partly  more  perfect  probably, 
partly  less  so.     Each  should  reveal  the  others. 

So  does  music  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  calculus  at  all  as  it  were, 
being  itself  dynamic  ?     For  surely  a  '  calculus  '  may  be  denned  as  a  means 
by  which  a  dynamic  process  may  be  presented  in  a  static  form.     So  per- 
haps music  is  the  most  advanced  art,  having  least  to  do  ;  herein  in  some 
sense  less,  but  with  its  advantage  doubtless  too.     And  as  Art  to  mathe- 
matics and  mathematics  to  thought,  has  not  music  been  the  pioneer  and 
type  to  all,  the  example  and  revealer  of  the  method  ;   saying  audibly  for 
ever  :  to  be  true  to  Nature  is  to  be  dynamic.     And  so  the  calculus  in 
every  form  is  becoming  musical :  it  is  this  LIFE  has  to  be. 

A  book  on  application  of  modern  scientific  views  to  the  arts :  first  pre- 
sent the  dynamic  idea  of  Nature,  then  read  the  arts  again  by  the 
light  of  it.     Necessarily  seeing  Nature  anew  we  must  see  art  anew. 

Then  a  second  volume,  Practical  Life  in  the  Light  of  the  Arts :  for  these 
are  its  pattern,  and  seeing  them  anew  we  must  see  our  own  life  afresh. 

Nature  is  an  infinite  becoming.     So  here  is  given  the  necessity  in  paint- 
ing of  unity  of  form  and  unity  of  colour.    The  picture  must  be  that  which 
could  possibly  have  '  become ;'  and  here  is  one  basis  for  the  artist's  modi- 
fication of  her.     For  if  Nature  does  not  look  like  this,  she  looks  wrong; 
she  looks  like  what  she  is  not ;  and  art  has  to  show  her  as  she  is. 

And  in  this  science  is  the  same  :  she  too  has  to  show  Nature  as  she  is, 
as  she  is  possible  to  be,  not  as  she  looks. 
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These  thoughts  have  yielded  me  another  c  pair '  of  mixed  positives  and 
negatives :  [like  arbitrary  action  and  necessary  passion].     Anticipation 
gives  a  one,  but  isolated,  not  many  :  talent  gives  many,  not  isolated,  but 
not  one.     Here  the  one  and  the  not-isolated  are  the  two  positives  which 
vuiite.    Genius  gives  a  one,  but  it  is  not  isolated,  and  it  is  also  many.   This 
also  is  universal.    Especially  does  it  not  give  the  key  to  our  individuality  ? 
Is  not  this  union  simply  the  true  personality? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  of  this,  coming  so  purely  from  nature,  and 
going  so  straight  to  the  '  doctrine  '  of  the  Trinity. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  each  stroke  of  the  painter's  must  represent  a 
three  ?  there  might  be  reason  in  this.     Then  we  might  say  it  was  simply 
a  diagonal.     Yes,  it  would  be  again  simply  our  old  ellipse.     That  is  all : 
the  painter  too,  yes  and  the  musician  and  mathematician,  and  all,  are 
simply  bound  to  the  ellipse. 

Can  it  be  that  the  true  painter  paints  in  ellipses  ?   Each  stroke  is  the 
type  too  of  altruistic  being.     Yes,  and  it  is  the  flower,  it  is  genius'  self, 
each  stroke — the  stinted  things  that  might  have  been  and  could  not — 
these  are  in  each  one.     It  does  not  come  from  genius,  that  is  too  little  to 
say ;  it  is  in  itself,  each  stroke  is,  genius — the  stinted  many. 

In  order  to  be  infinite  a  thing  must  consent  to  be  nothing.  And  surely 
that  only  is  truly  mystery,  which  is  also  nothing.  So  that  to  be  an  infi- 
nite mystery  Nature  must  also  be  nothing,  must  doubly  be  so.  Is  this  the 
same  as  that  Nature  is  'an  0  analysed  into  +  and  — ' ;  or  has  it  a  deeper 
meaning  ?  Consider  the  positive  denying  as  being  ever  the  diagonal,  the 
ellipse  : — what  meaning  can  be  seen  in  it. 

I  say  the  painter  accelerates  the  course  of  time :  puts  that  before  us  at 
once,  which  in  Nature  ages  only  can  accomplish.     By  his  hand  we  see  a 
mountain  visibly  melt  away ;   and  though  it  stands  immoveable  before  us, 
we  feel  that  he  is  true.     For  our  '  feelings '  are  truer  to  Nature  than  our 
senses,  of  course.     And  the  painter  represents  our  feelings. 

In  Beethoven's  most  perfect  genius  work  is  there  not  an  absence  of  the 
perfect  '  being  nothing '  ?     Is  it  not  loaded  still  with  some  '  substance '  ? 
"Was  the  woman  element  a  little  deficient  in  Beethoven  ?  [and  if  so  have 
•we  a  farther  key  to  what  that  is  ;   is  it  related  to  that  '  being  nothing' 
whereby  it  is  also  infinite  ?]      Or  is  the  character  of  the  music  modified 
by  the  deafness ?     Da  we  see  here  a  plus  by  a  minus? 

Is  it  true  that  the  painter  should  paint  what  he  '  sees '  ?     I  question  it ; 
any  more  than  that  Newton  should  have  really  thought  the  falsities  of  the 
calculus.     He  paints  what  he  feels  it  right  to  paint,  knowing  he  does  not 
see  it,  just  as  Newton  thought  it  right  to  enact  or  suppose,  knowing  he  did 
not  think  it.     [For  thinking — feeling  true —  is  equivalent  to  seeing.] 

So  this  doctrine  that  the  painter  should  paint  what  he  sees  is  not  really 
a  truthful  one,  and  must  be  misleading  (as  in  any  case  it  is  certainly  not 
instructive :  and  this  is  worth  noting,  its  uninstructiveness  was  really  a 
proof  all  along  it  was  not  the  truth).     It  is  to  be  substituted  by  this  :  that 
the  painter  is  to  paint,  not  what  he  sees,  but  what  he  feels  to  be  right,  true 
to  the  details  and  giving  their  true  effect,  although  he  knows  it  is  not 
what  he  sees.     Now  from  this  point  of  view  Turner's  expression  acquires 
new  interest,  that  a  man  should  paint  his  '  impressions.'     What  does  '  im- 
pression '  mean  here  ? 

Speaking  of  painting  as  an  inversion  of  the  process  of  seeing  Nature, 
may  we  not  say  that  painting  is  '  Nature  taken  from  behind ' :  or  '  Nature 
taken  in  the  making,'  perhaps. 
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'  Man '  is  to  men  a3  that  painter's  touch  is  to  the  details,  or  rather  as 
the  one  in  Nature  is  to  the  forms.     For  painting,  is,  as  it  were,  negatively 
•what  Nature  is  positively :  from  its  '  one  '  the  details  are  by  adding ;  from 
Nature's  one  thsy  are  by  a  minus. 

And  this  suggests  about  that  stroke  :  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  complex 
thing :  each  fragment,  or  relation  of  it  rather,  demands  fcr  its  proper  ap- 
prehension, it  implies — to  the  intellectual  eye,  is — that  which  constitutes 
a  whole  detail.  This  is  its  character.  It  could  not  be  but  by  the  having 
been  of  those.  Yes  :  here  is  another  parallel : — that  stroke  is  a  fossil,  a 
relic,  it  implies  the  whole  organism  that  has  ceased  to  be,  but  which  the 
eye,  capable  of  seeing,  involuntarily  reconstructs  as  it  looks  at  it. 

Here  one  sees  Palaeontology  again.     It  is  a  '  picture '  too. 

About  music  again.     It  is  the  perfect  art  I  have  said,  as  being  in  itself 
dynamic — a  true  fluxion.     And  life,  which  is  again  dynamic,  which  is  a 
fluxion  also,  is  the  other  perfect  art.     And  it  is  music  again.     And  see 
now:  these  other  arts  [the  static  ones,  painting,  mathematics,  &c.]  they 
are  less  perfect,  but  they  by  this  less  perfection  accomplish  things  music 
cannot.     They  are  art  sacrificing  itself:  wi.h  the  utmost  exactitude  they 
are,  '  Art  being  made  flesh.'     It  takes  upon  itself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  to  serve. 

And  so  again  here  is  but  a  case  of  anticipation  suppressed.     Music  is 
the  true  '  anticipation  '  of  human  life.     It  is  '  suppressed  '  in  the  '  static ' ' 
arts,  to  reappear  perfected  in  human  life.    This  is  the  significance  of  it  all. 
And  is  not  here  the  key  to  all  the  arts  ? 

In  Nature,  again,  though  there  is  many — many  details  and  succession 
of  many  forms — yet  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  unity  :  most  strikingly  it 
does  so  and  at  once.     Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  unity  of  nature  was 
not  felt  ?     And  is  not  the  affirmation  of  it  the  first  lisping  utterance  of 
thought.     Just  so,  though  the  true  painter's  stroke  is  one,  it  gives — and  at 
once  and  with  utmost  force — the  impression  of  many. 

And  science  is  exactly  a  thought-picture  of  Nature  in  this,  that  it  puts 
one  for  the  many  ;  and,  as  in  the  picture,  the  one  must  be  a  thing  not  it- 
self possible  to  be  in  Nature  [too  little  to  be,  because  too  much].    Here  is 
simply  a  proof  that  '  matter  and  force  '  cannot  truly  be.     It  needs  no  test- 
ing of  their  qualities  and  evidence  &c.  to  see  if  they  can  exist:  the  very- 
mode  in  which  they  come — what  they  are  for,  and  what  they  do — carries 
the  proof  with  it ;  that  they  cannot,  otight  not  to  be.     If  they  were,  they 
would  not,  could  not  be  for  us  as  they  are  ;  we  should  have  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  things  for  our  purpose.     It  is  even  as  that  stroke  cannot. 

Is  there  in  science  too  the  same  process  as  in  painting  of  bringing  to  a 
limit,  getting  the  details  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  so  obtaining  a  nega- 
tively universal  ?  For  science  too  is  static.  Will  not  the  scientific  pro- 
cesses— Avhich  are  manifest — reveal  the  invisible  artistic  ones? 

Does  not  the  painter  get  at  his  stroke,  as  the  interpreter  perceives  the 
true  secret  of  a  multitude  of  phenomena,  and  this  in  some  sayable  way  ? 
Surely  the  interpreter  evidently  does  reduce  all  the  '  forms '  or  details  to 
their  limit,  putting  in  a  one  which  will  as  it  were/*  them  all. 

And  then,  observe  this  '  one '  not  only  must  not  answer  to  any  one  of 
the  forms  ;  must  not  only  differ,  nay  must  strictly  speaking  have  no  form  : 

Yes  ;  this  surely  must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  painter's  stroke  ; 
it  must  not  only  not  be  any  detail,  it  must  be  of  no  form  ? 

I  say  thai  this  '  one '  of  the  interpreter  in  science  must  not  only  not 
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answer  to  any  particular  (because  it  must  answer  to  all)  it  must  do  two 
things  besides  ;  perhaps  three. 

1st.  It  must  show  this  one  to  be  the  same  as  some  other;  it  must  be 
altruistic. 

2nd.  It  must  show  this  altruistic  thing  modified. 

3rd.  Must  it  not  also  show  it  in  some  way  inverse  to  the  appearance  ? 

How  are  these  in  painting  ? 

I  see  [in 's  two  drawings  for  example]  that  the  true  '  harmony  '  is 

not  to  be  obtained  by  diminishing  intensity  ;  both  the  jarring  colours 
(&c.),  may  be  even  more  intense,  and  yet  be  one. 

Is  not  this  seeing  one  thing  of  which  one  is  ignorant  by  means  of  another 
of  which  one  is  still  more  ignorant,  a  strict  parallel  to  sleep-walking  ? 
[which  surely  is  a  good  instance  of  seeing  with  not-seeing  in  it,  i.e.  of  the 
use  of  ignorance]  : — A  condition  in  which  one  perceives  and  feels  just  the 
things  which  belong  and  no  others : — not  the  other  things  which  make 
other  people  giddy.    A  kind  of  half  voluntary,  half  involuntary,  ignorance ; 
exactly  surely  a  kind  of  Instinct  from  ignorance. 

So  of  course  this  cannot  be  done  by  trying ;  no  more  done  again,  by 
trying,  by  a  man  who  has  done  it  before  than  by  another.     Trying  has  no 
relation  to  the  doing. 

What  a  connection  there  is  here  with  the  idea  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  again  in  the  sleep-walker's  entire  absence  of  fear. — In  fact  in  this  par- 
allel of  one  disease  there  must  be  a  clue  to  the  significance  cf  disease  itself. 

And  surely  it  bears  on  this  which  we  recognise  as  the  '  disease '  of  hu- 
manity, the  non-perception.    Man  does  not  perceive  the  actual,  I  say,  and 
hence  all  his  false  feeling.  True,  but  what  else  ?   Must  not  perception  have 
a  non-perception  in  it;  true  feeling  a  false  feeling?    Surely.    Are  not  man's 
eyes  holden  also  as  the  sleep-walker's  are ;  as  the  eyes  of  Instinct  are  ; 
that  he  may  use  his  ignorance  ;  may  have  an  Instinct,  and  do  Avhat  with 
fuller  perception  he  could  not  do. — Knowing  must  have  an  ignorance  in 
it.     It  must,  at  least,  in  its  advance  from  ignorance.     For  may  not  here 
be  a  key  to  why  all  these  contraries  are  to  us  ?     They  are  not  truly  con- 
traries.    Our  pain  is  God's  joy,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.     But  we  see  'al- 
truistic seeing,'  advancing  from  ignorance,  must  have  an  ignorance  in  it ; 
a  non-perception  of  modifying  details  that  the  oneness  may  be  visible.    Is 
this  the  clue  to  all  ? 

Genius  can  do  one  thing.     It  has  power  to  lay  down  and  take  again — 
to  have  in  giving.     This  commandment  it  has  received  [should  we  not 
say  from  Nature,  its  Mother  ?] 

But  others  can  be  taught  to  do,  as  it  alone  first  knows: — and  so  doing  to 
do  even  greater  works  than  it. 

Besides  the  proper  Genius-period  (that  which  succeeds  the  talent-period 
in  the  work  of  Genius)  is  there  not  yet  another?  [a  third,  or  if  an  anti- 
cipation period  be  reckoned,  a  fourth]  in  which  the  man  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  own  methods,  so  to  speak — understands  more  or  less  his  own 
modes,  and  feels  the  reason  of  them,  and  as  it  were  consciously  and  with 
design  applies  them  ;  making  as  it  were  a  talent  work  out  of  them  ?     Is 
this  the  key  to  Beethoven's  and  Turner's  so-called  '  third  '  periods  ?     And 
is  it  really  the  highest  work  of  the  man,  or  does  not  the  re-introduction  of 
a  self-element  truly  mar  it,  even  although  some  further  points  may  be 
attained ;  so  that  the  feeling  that  there  comes  a  falling  off,  or  some  sort  of 
worsening,  in  this  period  has  its  ground.     The  man  now  doing  wilfully, 
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what  before  he  only  did  by  instinct — doing  to  produce  an  effect  what 
before  he  did  only  because  he  must. 

Does  there  come  thus  a  one-sidedness  ? — the  work  being  no  longer  the 
perfect  union  of  both — the  perfect  presentation  of  Nature; — who  will  only 
present  herself  [though  she  may  do  it  through  a  man]  and  will  not  be 
presented  by  any  man. 

Yes:  does  the  self- element  come  in  again  in  the  last  epoch  of  Genius 
sometimes ;  and  bring  its  work  down  again  to  a  lower  form  ?    It  may  be  ; 
But  this  may  still  not  be  a  lowering  of  the  work,  but  a  real  advance.    For 
may  it  not  be  a  lower  '  form  '  of  a  still  higher  '  grade '  ?  the  indication 
and  commencement  of  a  still  higher  life ;  unipolar  again,  but  unipolar  in 
advance.     And  is  it  not  the  anticipation  that  is  given  ?     Does  Genius, 
beginning  with  anticipation,  [tend  to]  end  in  anticipation  again  ? 

He  gets  confident  in  guessing,  and  so  no  longer  insists  on  the  positive 
denial  of  its  opposite ;  but  he  guesses  right,  and  knows  when  a  guess  is 
right.  He  says  this  must  be ;  not  sees  it  is  ? 

It  is  the  bipolar  choosing  to  become  unipolar  ;  it  is  really  an  act  of  sa- 
crifice ;  it  is  giving  up  in  order  to  attain ;  and  it  is  surely  precisely  what 
we  see  in  organic  development — a  new  unipolar  rising  above  each  bipo- 
lar.    Genius  does  not  feel  its  work  is  final,  as  even  its  largest-souled  ad- 
mirers are  apt  to  do ;  and  when  it  thus  gives  up  itself  in  order  to  go  be- 
yond itself,  they  stand  aghast  and  lament  its  failure  [which  it  is,  and  is 
not;  for  the  true  success  also  has  failure  in  it.]     Even  the  best  and  larg- 
est critics  could  not  have  recognised  this  as  a  true  advance  ;  they  have 
specially  trained  themselves  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  shallow  beauty  of 
anticipation  ;  and  the  very  Genius  itself  has  most  trained  them  so.     It 
requires  more  flexibility,  or  at  least  more  understanding,  than  they  have 
to  see  that. 

In  this  work,  Genius  drops  its  perfect  embodiment  of  details — it  cuts  off 
its  right  hand.      Is  not  this  the  very  key  to  that  passage  ?     Only  think  of 
more  being  done  by  that ;  doing  that  has  not-doing  in  it !    And  how  wide 
it  goes  ['  fed  on  what  it  might  have  done  and  could  not.']     In  this  we  see, 
too,  another  spiritual  bearing  :  we  see  a  self-condition — a  self-action — 
emerging  by  a  sacrifice.    The  very  type  surely  of  the  history  of  humanity  : 
man  sacrificing  himself;  and  self-conscious  life,  a  self-action,  comes  of  it ; 
a  giving  up  to  attain.     Surely  this  world  is  man  having  cut  off  his  right 
hand. 

Then  the  question  comes  whether  the  same  man  who  passes  through  the 
bipolar  to  the  unipolar  work  again  can  still  go  beyond,  can  [suppress  and] 
interpret  this  advanced  anticipation  ?     Surely  it  were  not  impossible. 
When  nature  has  a  man  thus  made  truly  to  her,  what  can  she  not  get  from 
him  ;  how  much  can  she  not  do  through  him  ? 

Do  I  not  see  why  this  new  anticipation-stage  comes  to  Genius  ?  it  is 
the  very  answer  to  a  question  I  have  asked  myself:  what  is  Genius  to  do 
when  all  the  materials  ready  for  interpreting  have  been  used,  and  no  more 
'  putting  right '  is  possible ;  no  more  function,  because  no  more  nutrition  ? 
It  goes  on  into  a  new  anticipation  ;  this  is  what  follows  ?     It  does  not  dp 
again  talent  work,  at  first ;   not  first  observes,  but  anticipates ;  the  antici- 
pation surely  being  the  real  starting-point  of  the  two  unipolar  lines. 

So  is  it  from  Turner's  last  pictures  the  future  artists  must  learn  to  ob- 
serve afresh  [and  here  surely  one  sees  that  Pre-raphaelitism,  though  a  true 
instinct,  is  not  the  right  thing  :  it  is  too  late,  an  anachronism.  It  is  '  pre- 
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turnerian '  observation,  and  we  want  post-tumerian.] 

So  about  Turner  ;  surely  it  is  plain  fact;  he  had  exhausted  the  nutri- 
tion prepared  for  him,  had  done  all  the  interpretation  possible.     Surely  his 
most  perfect  pictures  are  the  final  perfection  possible  at  that  day ;  why 
should  he  have  gone  on  repeating  that  work,  nay  how  could  he?     No  more 
interpreting  was  possible ;  all  his  promptings  failed  him.     He  could  no 
more  say,  this  visibly  is  ;  he  could  only  say,  this  will  hereafter  be  visible, 
though  I  can  see  it  but  half. 

I  say  Genius  cuts  off  its  right  hand :  does  not  this  show  the  '  observa- 
tion '  hand  to  be  the  right  ?  and  may  right  and  left  be  read  in  this  ? 

That  '  constant '  in  the  mind  of  Genius  is  latent,  i.e.  it  is  unconscious ; 
and  in  this  surely  is  given  a  great  deal  of  its  character  ;  in  this  Genius 
differs  from  those  who  do  all  that  they  do  consciously.     Evidently  there 
are  some  persons  of  this  kind  ;  all  of  Avhose  work  is  done  with  perception 
beforehand,  and  intent ;  and  nothing  in  it  takes  place  by  surprise,  and  at 
unawares  to  them.    In  Genius  (in  all  who  have  this  'unconscious  constant' 
co-operating),  there  are  two  elements  conjoined  in  their  work.     "What 
they  '  do '  is  perpetually  reinforced  by  what  they  do  not  '  do,'  but  which 
'  comes.'     Hence  comes  the  necessity,  the  beyond-itself-ness,  the  uncon- 
sciousness, of  Genius- work. 

One  sees  clearly ;  the  Genius-work  must  by  this  co-operation  of  an  un- 
conscious factor  be  instinctive,  passive,  leading  himself  on  and  away ;  un- 
determinable, unforeseeable,  undoable,  by  himself:  this  accounts  for  that 
curious  phenomenon.     And  also  it  must  contain  two  in  it ;  two  united  into 
one  : — the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  element.     These  terms  indeed 
•would  do  to  apply  universally,  and  to  use  in  criticism.    The  work  of  Genius 
unites  a  conscious  and  an  unconscious  element,  and  which  is  which,  is  clear. 
[Has  not  the  true  consciousness  a  not-consciousness  in  it  ?] 

Further,  is  not  this  unconscious  element,  or  constant,  a  negative  ?     Is  it 
not  rather  a  latent  feeling  of  ignorance,  a  definite  vacuity,  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  ?    As  I  write  the  words  I  feel  how  I  join  on  to  Nature  again ; 
all  whose  processes  I  have  seen  to  be  determined  by  a  direction  of  less 
resistance.    These  less  resistances,  are  they  not  precisely  these  '  unconscious 
constants  ?'  and  so  again  this  work  we  call  Genius  is  simply  Nature  (simply 
man  not  being  unlike  Nature).     So  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  that  Genius 
is  simply  being  like  Nature  in  presenting  (unconscious)  directions  of  less 
resistance  (to  force)  ;  and,  just  as  in  Nature,  the  force  entering  here  consti- 
tutes an  organization  ;  is  Life.     Then  Nature  and  Genius  may  each  be 
seen  in  each. 

I  say  these  unconscious  constants  are  negatives  ;  are,  as  it  were,  defi- 
nitely formed  minuses — questions.     They  are  prayers  surely,  and  Nature 
answers  them  ;  and  to  this  prayer  all  Genius-work,  all  man's  achieving, 
all  his  receiving,  is  an  answer. 

And  so  has  knowledge  an  ignorance  in  it  ?  and  prayer  too  a  not-praying  ? 

How  has  beauty  a  not-beauty  in  it  ? 

I  say  this  negative  is  the  true  plus,  as  we  see  in  pain,  the  true  positive, 
but  untruly  felt.  So  of  beauty ;  the  '  not-beautiful '  in  it  will  be  the  true 
beauty  (untruly  felt),  and  what  we  call  beauty  will  be  but  self-beauty. 

Now  why  is  it  that  to  us  all  things  must  come  in  this  two-fold  form  ; 
with  the  true  plus  appearing  as  the  minus?      See  it  in  pleasure  and  pain. 

Now  may  one  not  see  more  about  anticipation.     Surely  it  is  not  like 
Genius-work  in  being  done  unconsciously ;  it  is  also  conscious  work.     Is 
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not  all  unipolar  work  so  ? 

.     i.e.  unipolar  in  man  ;  for  may  not  instinct  proper,  as  in  beasts,  exactly 
be  the  unconscious  element  of  Genius  alone  1     So,  in  this,  Genius  is  not 
Instinct,  as  we  perceive  it,  but  has  in  it  what  is  in  Instinct.     And  by 
the  bye  :  Is  not  Genius  one  of  the  '  exceptional  facts '  which  are  the 
keys,  one  of  the  series  of  which  organic  life  is  the  first  ?     So  by  it  are 
we  first  to  understand  all  mental  phenomena,  and  then  understanding 
them,  seeing  them  not  as  they  are  to  us,  shall  we  not  see  Genius  derived 
by  a  minus  from  them  ?     Are,  then,  the  unconscious  element  and  the 
conscious  element  in  Genius,  parallel  respectively  to  the  approximative 
and  divergent  processes  in  the  physical  ? 

But  I  say  anticipation  when  alone  is  still  conscious,  and  so  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  Genius-work,  which  alone  has  the  unconscious  element  in 
it  ?  Is  this  true  or  not— that  wherever  the  unconscious  element  is  there 
is  also  the  conscious  ?  the  bipolarity  ?  [I  mean  in  man.] 

Thus  it  is  Genius  does  that  which  it  cannot  do,  that  its  doing  hf.s  a  not- 
doing  in  it.     By  this  instance  all  the  cases  of  the  included  negative 
must  be  better  seen  ;  by  this  not- doing  as  dependent  on  the  not-con- 
sciousness.     This  not- doing  is  the  not- SELF- doing;  it  is  the  true  plus ; 
so  showing  how  all  are ;  how  in  each  case  this  apparent  negative  is  the 
true  plus  ;  and  the  apparent  positive  is  a  '  self  '  [a  negative]  form  of  it. 
The  anticipation  also,  I  say,  is  by  self;  by  design  and  effort ;  and  this 
involves  inevitable  and  profound  differences  between  it  and  Genius-work. 
In  fact  is  it  not  the  very  opposite  of  it,  inverse,  the  negative  to  Genius- 
work  as  positive. 

I  seem  to  see  it  in  the  social  instances ;  in  human  life  being  first  nega- 
tively altruistic,  and  then  (through  'justice')  positively  so.  This  anticipa- 
tion-work, though  it  may  be  said  to  be,  in  this  aspect,  '  altruistic,'  is  surely 
negatively  so.  In  some  sense,  though  being  a  prediction,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  interpretation,  it  is  the  most  opposed ;  just  as  the  negative  altruistic, 
the  strong  using  the  weak,  is  worse,  more  opposed  to  the  strong  serving 
the  weak,  than  weak  and  strong  each  standing  for  their  rights. 

So  probably  a  strong  aversion  to  anticipation-pictures  is  justified  and 
right:  the  contrariety  of  them  to  the  right,  their  absolute  inversion  of  it, 
should  be  felt? 

Then  are  all  the  negative  forms,  the  minuses,  also  not  merely  unfilled, 
empty,  but  opposites  to  the  right ;   so  that  even  the  suppression  of  them  is 
an  approach  to  it  in  spirit,  though  a  throwing  aside  its  form  ? 

This  'anticipation '  then  is  '  self-judging,'  as  it  were;  judging  without 
doing  justice  ;  which  of  course  is  more  abhorrent  from  true  good  than  not 
judging  at  all  ?  the  mere  doing  justice  without  judging  is  letting  all  things 
'  fight.' 

This  unconscious  element  in  Genius  then  answers  to,  is,  the  judging — the 
true  plus  in  minus  form :  it  is  that  by  which  the  '  details '  are  brought  to  their 
limit,  by  which  their  effect  is  given,  in  their  own  denial.  And  is  there  not 
a  fresh  significance  visible  in  the  fact  of  the  '  unconsciousness '  of  this  ele- 
ment ?     It  has  BECOME  unconscious ;  has  made  itself  so  ;   has  accepted  it. 
It  is  itself  again  a  sacrifice.    For  it  has  first  been  in  consciousness ;  it  is  the 
anticipation  itself,  the  '  conscious '  negative  [or  self-]  anticipation,  that  has 
given  up  its  self-conscious  state.    It  has  '  died  into  life,'  and  it  obtains 
so  an  altruistic  consciousness  ;  it  becomes  conscious  again,  not  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  in  the  true  positive  form ;  positively  denying  the  details.    This  is  life 
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very  suppressed  anticipation  itself.     It  is  the  thing  given  up  coming  back. 
Of  course  whatsoever  thing  is  given  up  must  be  had  again.    Nay,  God  has 
refused  absolutely,  His  very  Being  refuses  it,  to  let  any  thing  be  merely  given 
up.    He  has  made  that  to  be  having  ;  by  His  very  Being  He  makes  it  so  ;  to 
be  the  only  having.     This  giving  up  is  simply  the  converting  the  thing 
given  from  the  negative  into  the  positive  form. 

So  the  'unconscious'  is,  just  as  I  have  seen,  PHENOMENALLY  negative,  and 

because  truly  the  positive  :  this  is  all  perfect  so  far. 
80  this  is  the  constant,  the  suppressed  anticipation.     That  suppression  is 
not,  it  cannot  be,  the  putting  out  of  BEING,  (of  course)  it  is  the  putting 
only  out  of  PHENOMENAL  being;  out  of  (our)  '  self  consciousness  (i.e.  out 
of  the  negative  ;  for  the  pluses  to  us  are  the  negatives.)     This  it  is  makes 
it  ready  to  act  ever  as  the  positive,  to  be  the  judging  with  justice  in  it. 

It  has  gained  the  positive  form ;  so  all  giving  up  shall  give  us  this ;  and 
all  losing  is  the  same,  for  this  giving  up  of  the  anticipation  is  not  '  will- 
ingly '  done  by  the  self;  nay  by  the  self  cannot  be  willingly  done,  for  that 
were  to  cease  to  be  self.    It  is  a  result  of '  force,'  as  much  as  any  impulse  in 
nature,  or  any  loss  most  struggled  against  in  life.    All  giving  up,  all  losing 
of  ours,  is  this  very  same  thing — it  is  the  preparing  to  have,  the  prophecy 
of  our  having,  that  very  thing  in  true  positive  form.     Genius  is  the.  key 
to  losing.     All  is  in  that  ;  it  loses  its  life  to  have  it,  and  shows  therein 
what  all  losing  is.     He  loses  it  self- wise  :  he  has  it  altruistically.     Just  as 
much  should  we  wish  to  keep,  to  gain,  as  Genius  should  wish  to  remain  a 
mere  anticipator.     So  this  is  what  human  life  is,  this  constant  losing  : — 
seen  fairly,  from  without,  and  not  from  within  alone,  it  is  Genius  ;  human- 
ity is  one  great  Genius  work,  and  does  not  Genius  lose  too,  and  weep  over 
its  losses  ?  Does  it  not  sit  down  in  agony  and  think  it  has  lost  its  all  ?  And 
was  sinner  ever  more  amazed  at  heaven,  than  his  own  vision,  his  own  per- 
formance, amazes  him  ?     He  has  done  nothing  but  give  up ;  he  knows  he 
has  not ;  and  behold,  he  possesses  all  things. 

This  surely  may  be  added  to  the  answer  to  the  question  :  What  com- 
pensation shall  the  suffering  person  have  for  his  sufferings  ?     This  :  he 
shall  have  in  positive,  in  altruistic  form,  that  which  he  loses  in  the  nega- 
tive (the  self)  form.     That  very  thing  he  shall  have ;   as  Genius  has  again 
the  '  anticipation  '  which  nature  has  so  relentlessly  torn  from  him.  Nay  he 
has  it  still ;  the  having  is  in  the  very  giving  up ;  it  is  not  gone  ;  it  is  gone 
phenomenally,  to  self-consciousness,  alone ;  it  is  still  there,  still  his,  more 
truly  his,  and  to  be  his  still  more  ;  its  emptiness  has  but  become  capable 
of  being  filled,  is  being  filled.     Whatsoever  joy  is  lost  or  forbidden,  that 
has  become  an  '  unconscious  constant,'  that  is  all.     Thro'  it,  instead  of  a 
mere  self-pleasure,  self-power,  self-possession,  he  shall — when  the  due  time 
is  come,  and  the  '  right '  has  been  enough  fulfilled,  thro'  it,  and  with  it, 
'  coming  again  in  glory  ' — 

for  how  can  Christ  not  come  again  in  glory,  when  all  other  lost  things 

do,  and  shall,  and  must  ? 

he  shall  embrace  and  embody  in  his  joy  the  universal  joy,  shall  have  a  joy, 
perform  a  work  that  is  more  than  his,  that  is  God's,  is  man's  own  work 
and  joy  in  him.  Yes,  all  that  we  call  having  is  the  negative  of  having, 
destined  by  being  given  up  to  be  filled.  It  must  be  thus  :  that  the  lost 
things  remain  as  unconscious  elements,  as  constants.  Nor  is  it  hard  to 
think:  how  constantly  the  heart  has  said  it,  and  how  perfectly  the  fact  that 
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all  our  hands  can  hold  or  brains  can  think  is  but  phenomenal,  prepares  its 
possibility.     For  never,  surely,  by  the  laws  of  right,  of  necessity,  can  any- 
thing be  taken  :  the  '  giving  up '  of  Genius  in  obedience  to  '  fact,'  is  but  a 
picture  of  the  whole.     Each  treasure  given  up  or  taken  away  leaves  be- 
hind it,  becomes,  a  spiritual  form  of  itself;  what  we  lose  phenomenally  that 
we  have,  actually.     It  is  there,  with  us,  the  fact,  in  the  very  loss  of  the 
phenomenon ;  for  all  these  phenomena,  the  highest  of  them,  and  the  lowest, 
we  know  are  but  the  appearances  of  a  spiritual  fact,  and  it  is  in  the  losing 
of  the  former  that  we  gain  the  latter.    In  truth  it  is  the  fact  of  the  gaining 
causes  us  to  feel  the  losing ;  this  is  the  true  order.     For  the  true  having, 
the  having  of  the  actual,  must  be  an  altruistic  having. 

This  is  seen  in  Genius;  it  has  consciously,  only  in  an  altruistic  con- 
sciousness, and  can  have  only  so.     That  which  it  has,  being  altruistic, 
can  only  be  possessed  altruistically,  and  if  consciously  possessed,  the  con- 
sciousness must  be  altruistic ;  this  is  that  passive  work,  felt  not  its  own, 
of  Genius. 

This  I  say  cannot  be  had  in  a  self-having ;  that  denies  it.  The  becoming 
of  this  having  must  appear  as  a  self-losing.  This  consciousness  of  losing  is, 
truly,  simply  the  mode  in  which  we  feel  the  becoming  of  the  true  having. 
The  self-losing  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  altruistic  having,  this  is  a  simple 
axiom.  And  this  is  the  order  ;  there  is  no  loss,  that  is  only  phenomenal ; 
it  is  the  phenomenon  of  true  having.  So  that  it  is  not  by  losing  the  having 
comes  ;  but  the  occurring  of  the  having  makes  the  losing  felt. 

When  the  painter  [and  this  case  may  stand  for  all]  finds  his  '  anticipa- 
tion' forced  from  him,  all  that  has  truly  happened  is  that  he  has  seen'  that 
this  'judging '  of  his  is  assuming  a  true  instead  of  false  form,  that  it  is,  in  a 
word,  becoming.     For  this,  it  must  pass  out  of  his  self-consciousness,  but 
not  out  of  his  possession.     Nay  it  is  never  to  come  into  his  '  self  con- 
sciousness again,  nor  can ;   but  his  consciousness  is  to  grow,  is  indeed  in 
a  word  to  be  weated,  to  contain  it. 

Here  this  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  '  creating'  of  the  sense  of  reason, 
and  sense  of  right  or  good,  in  the  very  work  of  interpreting  nature.    The 
giving  up  of  the  '  ideal,'  rational  and  moral  alike,  is  but  an  instance. 
Now  is  not  here  a  clue  again  to  the  physical  organic,  in  the  suppression 
of  the  anticipation  ;  there  also  it  must  still  be,  in  altruistic  and  positive 
form  ;  and  must  be  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  race  grows  capable  of  containing 
it  again. 

Does  not  this  bear  well  upon  the  losing  of  individuality :  the  true  individ- 
uality has  not- individuality  in  it.     To  refuse  to  lose  it,  is  to  refuse  it 
simply. 

Is  not  here  a  key  alike  to  art  and  to  life  :  in  art  that  which  thus  positively 
denies  the  details  is  this  suppressed  anticipation  ;  latently  in  the  mind, 
having  assumed  a  new  form,  a  positive  one.     This  should  give  a  more 
definite  seeing  still  of  that  process.     And  for  life,  see  :  the  anticipation 
remains,  tho'  latent,  all  the  while,  and  surely  may  be  found,  and  the  work- 
ing traced :  it  is  not  annihilated  nor  can  be.     Ought  we  not  to  see  visibly 
here  what  in  the  individual  is  invisible  ?     That  which  is  unconsciously 
in  the  human  mind  is  destined  to  shape,  to  rule,  its  future. 

Can  we  trace  it  in  the  feeling  which  remains  for  the  past  negatively  al- 
truistic forms  of  life  ? 

And  once  more  in  respect  to  that  unconscious  constant ;  some  sight  of 
this  kind  was  demanded.     It  must  be  shown  organically  necessary ;  'ts 
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source  and  becoming  traced ;  it  must  be  derived,  seen  not  arbitrary  nor 
accidental.     If  accident  seems  to  determine  it,  as  perhaps  it  may  some- 
times, it  is  but  as  a  stimulus,  which  occasions  its  operation,  not  its  being. 
Recognizing  it  as  the  suppressed  anticipation  shows  it  necessary. 

Thus  it  is  Genius  in  that  last  anticipation  lays  down  its  perfection,  and 
so  it  has  it.      But  in  this  the  nutrition  is  suppressed  ;  the  details — the 
doing  justice,  not,  the  judging — are  denied.  This  is  interesting,  for  the  re- 
lations and'the  process  must  be  the  same,  tho'  the  element  is  the  opposite. 
The  detail  part  too,  the  nutrition,  may  also  become  thus  an  unconscious 
constant  in  the  mind — may,  like  the  anticipation,  exist  in  altruistic  form. 
Nay  is  this  the  secret  of  the  positive  denial  of  the  details,  is  this  only  an- 
other way  of  expressing  their  altruistic  existence  ;  are  not  these  two  terms 
palpably  the  same  ?     So  is  it,  the  details  becoming  thus  an  unconscious 
constant.     [An  invisible  power  or  constituent,  speaking  objectively.] 

Is  it  this  that  is  the  positive  denial  of  them  ?    Yet  no  :  I  was  saying  this 
suppression  of  them  constitutes  a  new  '  anticipation  '  in  which  they  are  not. 
They  are  suppressed  in  order  to  become  altruistic,  and  because  they  are 
not  so :  that,  is  surely,  in  the  new  interpretation,  the  very  forms  which  do 
positively  deny  the  details  are  themselves  to  be  brought  to  a  limit,  and 
positively  denied  ;  ever  more  in  the  same.     Is  not  this  Creation  :  Being, 
suppressed  in  order  to  be  altruistic  ?     So  God  is  in  His  creatures. 

Anticipation  sees  that  a  thing  is  ;  interpretation  that  it  must  be  ;  the 
former  sees  it  but  cannot  say  why,  does  not  see  it  as  an  universal,  cannot 
make  that  particular  the  type  of  all.     Nay  as  it  sees  it,  that  thing  is  not 
the  type  of  all,  it  is  not  even  truly  that  thing  itself.     Is  this  it :  that  an- 
ticipation takes  the  form  of  the  thing  ratherlhan  the  fact  of  it ;  takes  it  in 
a  way  in  which  somehow  it  is  not  an  universal.     Is  there  not  a  suggestion 
here  as  to  the  significance  of  every  interpretation  ;   i.e.  is  not  an  interpre- 
tation necessarily  an  universal  fact  ?  [Simply,  indeed,  because  it  is  a  fact ; 
because  all  nature  is  one.]     So  that  we  might  use  every  interpretation 
thus,  knowing  that  it  must  be  an  universal  to  see  all  things  by.     If  e.g. 
we  had  known  this,  what  use  we  might  have  made  of  the  astronomical  one. 
The  mere  sun  in  centre,  was  no  type  of  all  things,  but  the  elliptic  fall, 
[and  many  around  one?]  the  elliptic  vibration,  this  was  necessarily  a  key  to 
all.     We  might  surely  have  said  beforehand  organic  life  is  this.    And  may 
we  not  now  still  use  it  so,  and  all  the  other  interpretations  ? 

Here  are  the  '  three  '  ?  a  fact  but  arbitrary — necessary  but  a  mere  appear- 
ance— a  fact  that  is  necessary  ?  And  in  being  necessary  surely  it  must 
be  universal ;  for  it  is  necessary  only  because  all  else  that  is  determines 
and  necessitates  it ;  so  that  it  must  be  one  with  all.  What  can  the  rest 
of  things  necessitate  but  again  itself  ? 

7.2.70.     Concert.    Now  I  feel  I  know  the  difference  between  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.     It  lies  in  their  personal  constitution  rather  than  in  their 
Genius.     Owing  perhaps  to  causes  inevitable  to  man — perhaps  to  alterable 
conditions,  such  as  the  audiences  for  whom  they  wrote,  or  the  forms  to 
which  they  bound  themselves — both  of  them  wrote  music  which  their 
Genius  proper  did  not  dictate;  both  wrote  music  not  under  their  true  in- 
spiration, and  both  mixed  it  more  or  less  with  some  of  their  finest  work  ; 
but  then  Beethoven  expressed  his  emotions ;  grand  and  great,  sublime  and 
profound  emotions  which  rouse  the  soul  to  hear.    Mozart  had  no  emotions 
to  express ;  so  Beethoven's  uninspired  music  is  grand  and  beautiful  [nay 
to  many  the  most  attractive — to  all  who  are  not  musical  enough  to  prefer 
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music  is,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  trivial.     Here  is  the  main  source  of 
the  difference  between  them  ;  and  especially  of  the  very  natural  preference 
given  to  Beethoven.     It  is  just,  in  that  respect ;   but  there  is  another  side. 
For  probably  on  account  of  the  very  fact  of  the  great  emotions  Beethoven 
had  to  express,  his  Genius  work  seems  to  me  less  absolutely  perfect.     He 
could  not  so  absolutely  put  nothing  of  his  own  into  it  [he  could  less  per- 
fectly '  positively  deny.']     When  he  had  to  walk  his  walk  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  his  flight  was  impeded  ;  his  wings  were  weighted  by  himself. 
Mozart  on  the  other  hand  when  he  walked  merely  tottered,  but  his  flight 
was  absolute.    But  if  Beethoven  had  lived  and  been  able  to  pursue  his 
work,  is  it  not  most  probable  the  force  of  nature  would  have  absolutely 
excluded  his  self  from  it? 

Must  there  not  be  a  distinguishing  character  in  the  early  talent-work  of 
Genius,  not  specially  good  of  its  kind  probably,  and  apt  to  be  imitative, 
but  with  some  perfectly  distinctive  qualities.     What  are  they  ?     (See  e.g. 
Beethoven  and  Turner.)     Genius  in  this  work  uses  only  half  of  itself,  the 
man  of  Talent  the  whole. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  see  how  not-seeing  (in  certain  rela- 
tions) produces  the  feeling  of  seeing,  or  knowledge.     It  is  surely  the  first 
and  chief  instance  of  all  negatives  appearing  to  us  as  positives.     It  is 
worth  finding  out  what  particular  relation  of  not-seeing  it  is  that  produces 
the  effect  of  seeing.     I  asked  two  young  persons  whether,  if  all  men  had 
been  always  blind,  man  would  have  found  out  that  he  was  blind  ?     They 
both  of  them  said,  without  hesitation,  that  he  would  not.     I  asked  one  of 
them  why,  and  the  reply  was  at  once,  '  I  don't  see  how,'  &c.     Now  this 
foolish  reason  is  the  very  basis  of  the  understanding  of  man's  mental  life. 
The   curious  point  is,  that  man  is  exactly  in  that  case  ;   that  he  has 
precisely  found  out  that  he  is  blind;  that  we  can  only  know  phenomena 
is  precisely  saying  it.     There  is  a  discord  between  instinct  and  capa- 
cities. 

Surely  one  gets  almost  to  the  very  root  of  genius  in  this ;  that  it  knows 
•when  it  is  ignorant— knows  the  feeling  of  ignorance.  Then  the  question 
is,  why  has  he  this ;  is  it  the  primary,  or  does  it  come  from  his  having 
true  knowledge  to  compare  it  with  ?  I  think,  not  the  latter ;  for  all  have 
knowledge,  and  might  compare,  though  they  may  not  acquire  it  new ; 
and,  besides,  the  feeling  of  ignorance  where  others  think  knowledge  is 
comes  before  there  is  any  special  knowing.  Is  it  not  one  of  its  very  first 
intellectual  consciousnesses  ?  It  must  surely  be  simply  that  in  genius  is 
the  double  demand,  because  essentially  the  two  persons.  This  is  the  root 
of  it ;  there  are  the  two  persons  in  genius,  and  it  demands,  therefore,  to 
touch  Nature  on  the  two  sides.  The  guesser  and  the  observer  alike  feel 
that  a  certain,  condition  is  ignorance;  the  guesser  that  mere  classified 
observing  is,  the  observer  that  mere  guessing  is;  but  genius  feels  that 
both  are.  And  this  is  not  mysterious  at  all ;  he  simply  has  both  feelings 
because  he  is  both  people.  He  demands  things  to  satisfy  both  the  persons 
he  is.  This  is  only  the  '  personal '  aspect  of  the  expression  that  a  thing 
both  possible,  and  unlike  what  it  looks,  is  true ;  that  is,  it  answers  the 
demands  of  genius.  The  two  things  are  one.  Which  is  it  ?  does  it 
answer  demands  of  genius  because  it  is  true,  or  is  it  true  because  it 
answers  the  demands  of  genius,  i.e.  of  man  ? 

?  Will  this  be  found  the  right  idea  of  the  true ;  that  it  is  what  answers 
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the  demands  of  man  [genius]  ?     I  feel  as  if  it  were  thus  ;  as  if  truth 
were  thus  to  be  seen,  not  as  a  relation  of  things,  but  as  a  fitting  of 
things  to  man.     That  'truth  '  means  a  fitting  to  humanity.     But  then 
this  is  not  the  end,  for  what  is  humanity  but  a  part  of  Nature  ?   as  seen 
before.     And  may  not  the  very  nature  of  this  demand  of  genius  be  a 
demand  for  absolute  unity ;  and  so  its  demand  be  demand  for  the  fact 
of  being.     Indeed,  how  can  the  true  demand  [or  want,  or  '  fitting ']  of 
humanity  be  for  anything  else  ?     The  two  are  necessarily  one. 
This  consciousness,  in  genius,  of  when  it  is  ignorant  surely  is  the  key  to 
very  many  things  in  it,  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  limits  it  places  on  its 
intellectual  activity ;  its  avoidance  of,  or  even  almost  aversion  for,  certain 
pursuits  or  studies.     It  feels  it  cannot  know  them ;   the  seeming  half- 
knowledge  is  irksome  to  it.     Was  it  not  so  Newton  turned  away  from  art ; 
not  from  mere  insensibility  ?     That  double  Nature  which  makes  genius 
demand  to  be  touched  on  both  sides  is  the  secret  of  its  enormous  labour, 
its  unparalleled  work.     For  this  is,  of  course,  a  perpetual  discontent.     It  is 
never  satisfied  [till  its  own  satisfaction  comes,  and  then  it  is  over-satisfied]. 
So   its    restlessness,   its   unmanageableness,   its   unreason,    its   perpetual 
seeking,  its  ceaseless  toil. 

[He  who  does  not  work,  whatever  he  is,  is  not  genius ;  he  does  not 
know  its  pains,  its  goads.] 

So  genius,  in  this  consciousness  of  not  knowing   [or  not  seeing,   for  it 
applies  to  art  and  every  form  of  human  life]  is  a  perpetual  prayer. 

[Surely  prayer  should  be  seen  in  this.     Is  it  not  at  the  bottom  this 
consciousness  of  not  having,  which  is  the  basis  of  having?    There  is  this 
deep  philosophy  in  it,  at  least,  it  implies  the  true  attitude  for  having.] 
Genius  opens  its  mouth  wide,  and  Nature  fills  it. 

The  others  close  it  on  the  bare  imagination  of  a  feast,  and  man  wakes 
empty  and  a-hungered. 
So  it  has  its  perpetual  childish  curiosity. 

This  double  demand  of  genius,  what  a  limiting,  a  baffling,  a  real 
stopping  and  forbidding  it  is,  and  of  the  rightest,  best,  most  useful,  and 
delightful  things.  It  is  shut  up,  confined,  incapacitated ;  but  what  an 
infinite  power  it  is.  It  is  action  and  necessity  in  one  when  its  time  is 
come.  And  that  freedom  and  power  which  the  unipolars  have,  it  is  our 
freewill  exactly,  the  plus  seeming  to  be,  but  truly  a  minus.  Or,  indeed,  is 
not  the  parallel  perfect  ?  Is  not  the  'anticipation  '  the  arbitrary  action  ;  the 
'  theory'  the  necessary  passion  ?  And  is  not  all  implied  in  the  mere  fact 
of  our  phenomenal  perception  ?  If  Nature  is  not  like  what  we  perceive 
her,  must  there  not  be  these  two  seemings  ;  and  if  in  time,  must  there  not 
be  the  succession? 

Now,  is  there  not  a  key  to  the  flower  also  ?  Surely  it  is  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  several  leaves  [all  otherwise  alike],  but  strictly  an  union  of 
polars.  There  must  be  two  complementary  half-things  in  the  flower.  It 
must  insist  upon  doing  together  what  elsewhere  in  the  plant  two  opposites 
do.  Is  it  properly  not  several  '  leaves,'  but  an  union  of  the  leaf  and  some 
oppositely  polar  element — of  the  leaf  and  root  e.g.  ? 

The  flower  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  [surely  a  totally  unscientific  notion], 
but  a  definite  union — and  of  polar  opposites.  It  is  what  always  comes  by 
reaching  a  limit. 

If  a  flowering  plant  can  put  out  roots  at  the  joints  it  won't  blossom 
unless  this  is  prevented,  e.g.  by  growing  it  over  stones. 
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That  painting  which — as  I  have  predicted  for  it — presents  colour  without 
definite  form,  i.e.  in  the  sense  of  delineation  of  any  object ;  I  say,  that  art  is 
only  the  calculus  again — the  positive  denial  of  form.  Nay,  simply  seeing 
it  in  this  way  is  proof  of  it;  that  must  be:  form  must  be  for  positive 
denying. 

But  then  why  not  colour  too  ?  Is  this  to  be,  or  is  it  thus  :  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  '  positively  denied '  must  be,  and  as  for  colour  is  it 
not  to  be — rather,  is  it  not  already — positively  denied,  in  so  far  as 
definite  colour  is  concerned  ?  Is  not  '  harmony  of  colour  '  this  very 
thing?  Does  not  'crude'  colour  mean  definite  colour  not  positively 
denied  ? 

Is  not  Titian's  colour,  e.g.  precisely  the  positive  denial  of  'definite' 
colour  ?  So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  the  case  that  in  painting  colour 
has  advanced  ahead  of  form  ;  it  is  in  part  where  form  has  to  arrive. 
This  would  be  very  intelligible.  May  we  not  say  that  the  true  colour- 
ing (in  a  picture)  shows  how  Nature  is  made,  but  not  how  it  is  (for 
the  painter  has  to  alter  the  colour)?  So,  should  not  the  true  or  right 
presentation  of  form  show  how  Nature  is  made  ;  in  the  same  way.  This 
is  Avhat  I  Jeel  in  those  last  pictures ;  or  rather  feel  that  Turner  felt. 
[Nature  is  a  whirlwind,  not  a  multitude  of '  things.'] 
Turner,  the  great  master  of  form,  denied  form ;  Newton,  the  great 
master  of  logic,  in  respect  of  quantity,  denied  that  very  thing. 

So  the  most  perfect  having  of  form  is  in  the  denial  of  it.  And  is 
colour  first  so  denied,  to  be  the  agent  in  this  ?  Ruskin,  Vol.  I.  p.  90,  notes 
Eubens'  inaccuracies  in  his  landscapes.  Is  this  also  the  calculus?  the 
truth  of  feeling  preferred  to  that  of  Fact ;  is  it  the  same  as  the  truth  to 
humanity  preferred  to  moral  La-w? 

How  does  the  absolute  leaving  out  of  itself  by  genius  come  :  I  mean  in  so 

far  as  his  own  choosing  to  leave  it  out  is  concerned  ?     Of  course  it  must 

be  left  out  or  the  work  is  not  genius  work,  that  being  the  work  of  man 

and  not  of  the  individual.     But  how  comes  the  person  through  whom  it 

is  done  entirely  to  leave  out  all  of  himself:  the  natural,  nay,  inevitable 

tendency  of  all  being  to  put  it  in,  to  act  self-wise  ?     How  came  it  in 

Shakespeare,  e.g.  ?     I  fancy  it  is  not  primary,  but  a  result  of  experience. 

Can  we  trace  it  to  that  touching  nature  on  both  sides?     The  acting  by 

either  alone  would  be  a  self-acting ;  why  does  both  together  exclude  it  ? 

Abstractly  the  answer  is  clear  ;  that  the  '  self  is  simply  the  name  for  the 

negative  element  which  is  in  either  alone,  and  that  the  two  together 

are  simply  the  whole  without  a  negative,  but  this  wants  translating  into 

terms  of  individual  consciousness.     How  is  it  the  self  '  dies,'  consents  to 

its  own  abolition  ?     Surely  there  is  much  to  be  seen  here.     Here  is  the 

positive  denial.  Here  is  '  creation' — the  true  destroying  of  the  self;  filling 

emptiness,  making  deadness  live.     Surely  it  is  true  :  it  is  less  that  genius 

'  creates'  in  its  external  action,  than  that  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  a  creation. 

in  this  abolition  of  the  self.     The  creation  is  rather  in  it,  than  by  it ! 

Speaking  of  the  odd  way  in  which  incompatible  ideas  remain  in  men's 

minds,  they  not  perceiving  that  the  true  significance  of  one  is  that    it 

denies  and  renders  impossible  the  other — 

[as  the  discovery  of  inertia  in  the  phenomenal  led  to  the  curious  con- 
tradictory notion  of  inert  existence,  and  so  onj 

— one  sees  how  this  result  comes  about,  looking  e.g.  at  the  chemists  now; 
and  seeing  how  full  their  minds  are  with  the  results  they  get ;   the  things 
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they  see  and  can  measure,  and  how  exclusively  full ;  one  sees  that  new- 
ideas  thus  suggested  would  lie  side  by  side  with  any,  however  utterly 
opposed,  and  never  in  the  least  disturb  them.  All  their  force  to  overthrow 
and  change  them  might  be  absolutely  latent. 

Now  here,  it  is  evident,  is  exactly  the  making  of  a  nutrition  ;    the 

bringing  about  of  '  tendencies.'     This  passive  co-existence  of  incompa- 

tibles  is  the  very  idea,  in  one  form.     And  in  this  must  be  a  light  on 

nutrition  in  the  organic  world.    Surely  some  forms  of  it  must  arise  thus. 

And  is  not  the  exact  relation  of  genius  visible  again  here  ?     Does  it 

not   precisely  feel    this    incompatibility  ?     Is   it  not   this  that  makes  it 

genius  ? 

N.B. — This  surely  is  how  it  knows  that  mere  observation-knowing  is 
not  knowledge ;  the  sense  of  that  '  incompatibility'  in  its  materials 
would  give  that. 

And  does  it  not  arise  from  the  presence  in  it  of  the  latent  or  uncon- 
scious element?  Is  it  this  determines  it? 

?  It  is  not  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  contradiction  is  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unconscious.  Rather,  perhaps,  this  feeling  may  be  common 
to  genius  and  anticipation.  It  may  be  the  special  anticipation  power; 
in  genius,  the  complementary  feeling,  of  the  necessity  of  all  the  elements 
being  also  present.  Does  not  Anticipation  relieve  that  feeling  by 
negatively  denying  one  side  ? 

In  this  character  of  the  human  mind,  again,  how  beautifully  man  is  seen 
as  a  child.  For  this  is  exactly  what  a  child  does  or  rather  learns  by 
degrees  not  to  do.  It  will  let  contradictory  ideas  lie  together  in  its  mind ;  as 
one  may  say  to  it,  e.g.  '  and  so  he  jumped  down  his  own  throat,'  &c. ;  and  get 
only  a  grave  look  of  wonder  in  reply  for  a  long  while,  but  it  bursts  at  last 
into  a  laugh.  And  this  is  just  man's  experience.  We  can't  expect — his 
teacher  doesn't  expect — his  mind  to  be  so  alert  and  open,  as  that  he  shall 
always  see  through  this  at  once,  but  how  exquisite  an  education  it  is  for 
him.  In  connection  with  this  one  sees  how  in  Talent-work  the  new  materials 
are,  as  it  were,  accumulated  around  a  previously  present  nucleus,  so  to 
speak  ;  how  they  are  added  and  grouped,  each  in  its  own  place,  though  by 
no  means  necessarily  unbeautifully  or  in  disorder.  But  they  are  an 
adding,  a  grouping  of  separate  things  around  or  beside  what  was  before. 
In  genius-work  this  pre-existing  element  or  nucleus  becomes  itself  trans- 
formed ;  it  is  made  absolutely  one  with  the  new  ;  and  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  before  ;  it  is  not  more  added  to  what  was  before,  but  a  new  unit 
which  is  more. 

So,  however  it  may  be  hidden,  there  is  really  in  talent-work  always  a 
discord,  a  break ;  it  is  new  wine  put  into  old  bottles*  the  '  correction 
at  the  centre  '  is  not  made. 

The  idea  of  the  true  Griffin — the  Lion  and  Eagle  completely  interpene- 
trating— shows  it.  Now  in  this  aspect  genius  answers  to  the  organic  and 
talent  to  the  inorganic  ;  but  there  is  [as  there  ought  to  be]  an  inversion.  I 
feel  that  this  adding  and  grouping,  without  interpenetration,  is  also  like 
nutrition,  nay,  it  is  the  very  idea  of  nutrition'  if  it  be  that  of  Talent- work, 
for  that  is  '  nutrition.'  So  is  there  not  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
organic  nutrition  ?  I  mean  the  dynamic  relations  of  the  molecules  in  organic 
tissues  ;  are  they  not  arranged  '  talent- wise '  ?  i.e.  lying  grouped  side  by 
side  without  interpenetration — coerced,  often,  in  order  to  be  so  grouped ; 
bound  down  even  by  violence. 
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And  this  is  again  a  key  to  other  talent-work,  the  '  violence '  used  to  effect 

the  grouping. 

I  say  coerced  together,  but  not  '  interpenetrating,'  and  forming  a  true  unit. 
By  seeing  mental  talent- work,  we  shall  have,  surely,  a  perfect  '  thought- 
picture  '  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  living  tissues.  And  even  the 
details,  the  kinds,  groups,  varieties,  and  mutual  relations  of  these  tissues, 
surely  will  present  to  us  the  similar  relations  of  the  mental  (and  other) 
talent-work.  There  we  may  see,  in  little,  as  a  whole,  what  elsewhere  is 
presented  to  us  fragment-wise.  And  then  this  interpenetration,  and 
making  one  unit,  which  is  in  genius-work,  surely  this  must  be  the  very 
parallel  of  chemical  union.  It  must  give  us  the  vision  of  it  too.  And  so 
again  one  sees  this  is  what  genius  does,  it  permits  the  chemical  union :  this 
is  its  part.  The  '  function  '  is  the  result  of  that,  and  it  accomplishes  it  only 
indirectly.  The  '  decomposition '  is  its  direct  part ;  the  function  flows 
from  it  by  virtue  of  the  organization.  So  that  this  '  seeing '  of  genius ;  the 
making  one  of  things  before  apart  and  coerced ;  this  '  transforming '  by 
union,  this  is  precisely  chemical  union.  And  so  one  sees  again — what  1 
have  really  known  before — that  the  chemical  '  compound  '  is  the  true  unit, 
and  that  the  so-called  '  simple-bodies '  are  from  the  compounds  by  a  minus. 
But  this  is  true  only  of  the  strict  '  chemical '  bodies,  not  of  organic  com- 
pounds, nor  of  any  other  force-containing  ones.  One  sees  at  once  that  the 
*  fact,' — the  unit — seen  by  genius,  is  the  only  true  unit,  the  only  true 
'  simple ;'  and  that  all  else  is  from  it,  and  is  not  '  simple,'  however  frag- 
mentary and  uncomplex  it  may  be  in  itself,  as  being  but  a  little  isolated 
part,  needing  to  be  swallowed  up,  or  '  positively  denied.'  If  this  parallel 
be  true  it  is  absolute  that  the  complete  result  of  chemical  affinity  is  the 
true  unit,  that  all  bodies  with  chemical  affinity  are  results  of  force,  are 
'  separations  '  as  it  were,  and  the  '  affinity  '  itself  is  but  the  exhibition  or 
resultant  of  this  'force.'  And  this  connects  itself  again  with  my  old  per- 
ception that  the  inorganic  is  the  truly  living,  and  that  the  organic  is — though 
appearing  to  us  as  '  life  ' — truly  a  negative  rather.  The  '  organic  nutri- 
tion '  thus  appears  as  precisely  the  contrary  to  what  it  looks ;  it  is  the 
'  unvital '  condition,  the  mere  aggregation,  not  the  perfect  fusing  and 
making  one  !  It  is  only  in  its  decay  the  true  '  living  '  takes  place  in  the 
organic  body,  viz.,  the  absolute  interfusion  [which  we  see  in  proper 
chemical  union  and  in  genius]. — But  this  needs  making  perfect. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  genius- work  is  always  done  at  first  in  great  [com- 
parative or  even  simply  in  great\  ignorance  :  that  this  is  a  sort  of  condition 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  insight,  and  that  it  gains  its  completeness  and 
perfection  afterwards,  and  by  means  of  its  very  self,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  by 
the  truer  seeing  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  preceding  intellectual 
vision  ?  Many  things  make  me  think  this  is  a  law.  For  one  thing,  it 
seems  more  possible  ;  it  seems  to  make  what  's  done  more  within  the  con- 
ceivable power  of  a  man.  That  vision  in  [comparative]  ignorance  is  a 
thing  possible,  conceivable  :  nay,  it  is  a  thing  known.  It  does  occur. 
And  it  is  but  the  making  use  of  a  thing  that  is  ready  to  hand.  This 
anticipation-power  does  exist,  and  very  widely,  and  is  no  such  great 
wonder  [at  least  just  as  other  common  things  are  not].  So  why  should  it 
not  be  made  use  of?  The  phenomena  may  be  seen  so.  In  fact,  this  idea 
fulfils  the  condition  of  truth ;  it  is  possible  and  unlike.  For  clearly  it 
might  be  thus ;  and  yet  it  is  not  like  it.  The  work  of  genius,  when 
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complete,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  knowledge. 
But  in  truth  this  is  not  a  thing  which  may  be  true  :  unless  there  be  a  mis- 
conception in  the  very  basis  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  true  ;  it  is  demonstrated 
in  the  very  saying  of  it,  for  it  is  only  an  instance  of  nature  using  pre- 
existing materials,  which  I  have  seen  before ;  which  I  see  to  be  the  key  to 
the  development  of  animal  life.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  nature  uses 
pre-existing  materials,  and  certain  that  anticipation  is  the  root  of  genius- 
work,  mere  anticipation,  as  one  might  say,  the  very  thing  that  exists 
without  genius ;  that  is,  it  is  certain  genius- work  is  done  essentially  in 
ignorance,  and  that  the  knowledge  comes  after,  not  before. 

Ignorance,  that  ignorance  which  is  essential  for  anticipation,  is  an  absolute 
constituent  of  genius-work.  There  is  a  light  here  back  again  on  the 
organic  world.  In  its  higher  (doubled)  form  nature  uses  the  anticipation- 
Hie.  And  by  the  things  that  are  in  genius-work  this  should  be  seen. 

And  if  this  be  true,  what  a  thought  it  is  for  education,  what  a  guide 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  should  be  imparted ;  how  the  use  of 
ignorance  should  be  obtained  [which  can  so  well  be  done  while  its  cha- 
racters are  being  learnt,  learnt  indelibly  for  ever].  I  say,  how  the  use  of 
ignorance  should  be. gained  before  it  is  put  aside.  This  will  right  itself 
perfectly  to  any  one  who  can  see.  And  does  it  reveal  the  reason  that 
genius  has  come  so  prevailingly  from  the  ranks  of  the  imperfectly-taught, 
why  it  has  been  so  much  among  the  self-made  ? 

Genius  has  but  the  common  anticipation,  no  peculiar  insight :  the 
common  gilt  of  ignorance,  what  all  the  guessers  have. 

Its  anticipation  is  no  better  than  theirs,  nay,  how  can  it,  or  why  should 

it,  be?  for  theirs  too  is  right,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted;  it  is  right 

or  it  is  not  anticipation. 

It  is  but  the  common  gift,  ignorance,  that  genius  has ;  its  power  of  right 
guessing. 

See  those  first  anticipation-pictures  of  Turner's,  how  far  they  are  from 

being  anything  special,  as  also  his  talent-pictures  too,  in  a  certain  sense. 
But  the  difference  is  that  it  uses  it.  It  does  not  stop  at  it,  hold  to  it 
simply,  as  the  anticipation  does,  it  uses  it  to  see  by.  This  is  all.  Genius 
uses  its  anticipation  to  see  by,  and  does  not  stop  at  it.  And  how  beauti- 
fully this  connects  itself  with  what  I  have  seen  before,  for  this  using  is  the 
giving  it  up.  It  is  but  the  one  and  universal  using — giving  up. 

So  here  surely  is  an  absolute  test  for  genius  :  has  it  an  anticipation,  and 

does  it  give  it  up  ?      If  it  does  we  need  not  wait  to  see  it  return,  i.  e. 

to  see  the  true  genius- work,  which  is  simply  this  return  ['  in  glory '], 

we  need  not  wait  to  see  its  return  before  we  know  that  genius  is  there. 

Genius  gives  up ;  by  that  it  is  to  be  known.     This,  and  not  its  taking 

again,  is  what  stamps  it.     See  giving  up,  and  we  know  that  is  genius  ; 

which  is  humanity,  nature.  See  that,  and  all  are  seen. 
So  we  can  see  Turner's  last  pictures  again  by  this  thought.  Such 
work  must  come  from  genius ;  it  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  all  its  nature, 
it  is  but  giving  up.  Any  eye  that  had  truly  seen,  or  rather  any  heart  that 
had  felt,  what  genius  did  all  through,  would  know  beforehand  that  he 
must  go  on,  must  go  on  giving  up,  even  his  own  perfection.  As  soon  as 
ever  lie  saw  them  reach  it,  he  would  say,  now  he  will  give  it  up.  Nothing 
could  come  from  such  work  as  preceded  those  last  pictures  but  they. 

I  say  Genius  has  but  the  common  anticipation,  but,  instead  of  stopping 
at  it,  he  uses  it  to  see  with,  or  gives  it  up.  He  must  give  it  up — 
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but  he  can't,  for  no  one  ever  can.  Nature  suffers  it  not ;  she  cheats  us 
here  ;  she  lets  us  think  we  do,  but  we  can't  DO  it.  So  mothers  some- 
times let  their  children  give  them  up  their  pennies. 

— he  must  give  it  up,  in  order  to  see  by  it.  One  may  see  this.  If  he 
holds  it,  it  does  not  help ;  it  hinders  his  seeing,  and  must  do  so. 

And  here  must  be  an  universal :  that  thing  which  shall  enable  us  to  do, 
must  be  that  very  (good)  thing  given  up,  which,  if  we  held  it,  would 
hinder  us. 

But  being  given  up,  it  becomes  the  '  unconscious  constant,1  and  rules  his 
eyes ;  for  whatsoever  we  give  up — for  right — we  have,  deeper  than  our 
consciousness,  still.  It  becomes  that  into  the  mould  of  which  all  things 
beheld  shall  form  themselves. 

Here  is  what  Emerson  says  :  '  in  his  own  mould  recast.'  This  given- 
up  anticipation  is  the  mould,  not  he ;  emphatically  not  he,  but  all 
men  rather ;  for  this  anticipation  of  his  is  but  the  common,  the 
universal  anticipation,  and  when  he  says  it  again  all  men  recognise  it 
for  their.*. 

So  there  is  another  reason  visible  why  the  insight  of  genius  ought  to  be, 
must  be,  this  common  simple  anticipation  of  all  the  ignorant.  What  were 
the  good  of  it  to  man  if  it  were  not  so  ?  it  must  be  that  which  all  men 
shall  recognise  again  as  theirs. 

See,  too,  how  genius  seems  to  have  the  use  not  only  of  anticipations  he 
has  himself  given  up,  but  of  those  which  the  human  race  has — Copsr- 
nicus,  e.  g.  But  in  cases  such  as  this  are  they  always  given  him  back 
first  by  History  ? 

And  here  how  I  come  again  to  the  root  of  that  law,  that  every  truth  has 
its  anticipation-form  :  Every  true  thing,  said  perfectly,  has  been  said  im- 
perfectly bef«-re.  Do  I  not  see  it  now  dynamically,  and  not  merely  as  a 
fact ;  see  how  it  must  be.  But  Genius  gives  up  its  anticipation,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  because  its  '  looking '  demands  it.  The  thing  is  rooted 
simply  again  in  that  double  nature  of  his ;  that  he  is  by  nature  an  observer 
as  well  as  an  anticipator  ;  so  he  comes  to  look,  and  hence  comes  the  neces- 
sity for  his  giving  up  the  anticipation.  Thus  he  gets  that  right  which 
demands  it,  and,  above  all,  he  yields  to  it.  [This  the  mere  anticipator 
will  not  do.] 

Thus,  too — as  restoring  the  common  anticipation — it  is  that  genius  truly 
affirms  woman.  It  is  the  woman-affirmation  it  fulfils. 

Now  how  beautiful  education  must  become.  What  the  teacher  has  to 
show  the  child  is  how  to  use  its  ignorance  ;  when  it  knows  just  enough 
to  guess,  to  let  it  guess ;  to  show  it  this  is  ignorance,  and  why ;  and  how 
the  guess  must  be  given  up,  and  by  looking ;  and  then  in  all  the  available 
cases  in  the  past  let  him  show  what  this  giving  up  [i.e.  truly  what  all 
giving  up]  means.  Every  truth  is  the  coming  back  of  a  guess  that  has 
been  given  up. 

It  must  be  that  to  learn  how  to  use  ignorance  is  our  task,  our  work,  and 
the  teacher's  business.  For  must  it  not  be  to  learn  how  to  use  our  gifts, 
our  faculties  ?  And  is  not  man's  gift  emphatically  ignorance  1  What  else 
has  he  to  use  ?  And  also  how  useful  it  is.  See  :  the  anticipation  is  the 
unconscious  affirmation  that  nature  is  one ;  the  basis  evidently  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Yet  it  is  simply  the  ignorant  feeling  that  one  thing  is  the 
same  as  another,  changed  by  mere  advance  of  wider  experience. 

This  mere  childish  feeling,   that  a  new  thing  is  the  same  as  what  has 
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been  before,  how  curious  it  is  that  it  should  be  really  affirming  Nature's 
unity,  as  if  Nature  insisted  upon  even  the  negation  being  a  good  thing. 

And  surely  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  this  fact :  is  it  not  that  our 
4  ignorance '  is  ignorance  only  to  us,  that  it  is  in  some  way  a  kind  of 
'  altruistic  '  knowledge  ?  There  is  some  relation  here  to  be  traced  ;  how 
treating  Nature  as  one  comes  from  ignorance,  and  from  ignorance  con- 
tented to  be  ignorance.  Perhaps  here  may  be  a  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  '  altruistic  '  to  us. 

Surely  to  judge  what  genius  does  by  rules,  is  .as  if  one  should  criticise 
the  grammar  of  the  first  words  a  man  says  in  heaven.  For  is  he  not 
intoxicated  with  glory  :  as  Paul  says,  '  be  drunk  with  the  spirit.'  Is 
it  not  clear  that  this  will  be  the  way — at  least  one  way — the  true 
positive-denials  of  the  moral  will  come  :  will  they  not  be  the  things 
genius  does  in  its  intoxication  ? 

In  being  given  up,  each  thing  becomes  unconsciously  possessed.  Is  this 
'  unconscious  having '  the  true  altruistic  having?  Can  we  penetrate  deeper 
here? 

Has  not  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  palpably  suppressed  anticipation 
in  many  men,  and  so  that  it  has  never  returned  in  them  ?  so  that  there 
are  even  many  men,  plainly  with  the  two  natures  in  them,  working  at 
science  with  one  wholly  suppressed,  and  no  chance  of  its  reassertion.  Why 
is  this?  Is  it  that  the  mass  of  science,  so  to  speak,  is  too  great,  making 
the  observation-element  too  strong — that  they  have  not  the  ignorance  1 
So  does  not  the  suppressed  anticipation  express  itself  in  other  and  peculiar 
ways,  giving  the  peculiar  religious  character  to  the  minds  of  so  many  men 

of  science  [as  e.g.  's  keeping  open  that  'window  into  the  soul'  and 

holding  that  all  may  be  a  dream].  Surely  there  is  something  here  not 
only  interesting  for  itself,  but  that  is  really  an  universal.  Is  not  the  same 
thing  to  be  seen  in  its  proper  form  everywhere  ?  perhaps  especially  in  the 
organic  world  ? 

Are  there  not  in  such  persons  what  we  may  rightly  call  the  anticipation 
in  a  rudimentary  form? 

Genius  gives  up  its  anticipation  first,  and  then  its  accuracy  of  detail, 
but  the  first  it  gives  up  in  tears  and  sadness,  the  last  in  joy.  The  first 
is  letting  pass  Irom  sight,  the  last  is  emphatically  seeing,  the  only  true 
seeing  that  there  is.  Surely  this  is  sowing  and  reaping,  in  tears  and  in  joy. 
Is  not  the  seed  the  strict  parallel  of  the  anticipation  ?  Is  not  the  sowing, 
the  burying  in  the  ground,  exactly  the  giving  up,  the  passing  out  of 
sight,  becoming  the  '  unconscious  constant'  ?  Is  not  the  buried  seed  the 
very  type  of  it  ?  So  it  becomes  the  '  mould '  into  which  the  forces  of 
Nature  are  cast ;  they  all  assume  its  form,  and  reappear  with  its  stamp 
upon  them. 

Surely  this  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  seed  is  the  very  fact — 
seen  with  the  body's  eyes — of  this  conscious  life  in  every  form. 
The  seed  gives  up  ;  it  yields  before  the  forces  of  Nature ;  they  enter  into 
it,  just  as  into  the  anticipation-work  of  genius  the  '  phenomena '  of  Nature 
enter,  and  take  possession  of  it,  and  seem  to  put  it  altogether  aside  ;  but 
the  end  is,  that  they  reappear  as  it.  The  seed  '  comes  again  in  glory,'  in 
the  harvest.  It  comes  altruistically  ;  made  one  with  Nature,  embracing 
it ;  truly  it  comes,  because  no  more  itself,  but  more.  This  is  how 
accurate  observation  in  the  mind  of  genius  (or  of  '  man ')  suppresses 
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anticipation,  as  Nature's  force  enters  into  the  seed  :  and  indeed  what 
process  thus  takes  place  in  the  seed  we  shall  see  by  seeing  this. 

The  mere  anticipation  that  refuses  to  be  given  up  is  simply  the  barren 
seed. 

And  in  the  mind  of  genius  it  has  this  character — what  the  seed  has — that 
though  it  gives  up,  lets  Nature  come  in  and  take  possession  of  it  wholly 
it  still  holds  on  ;  it  keeps  its  life  ;  it  grows.  Nature  does  not  subvert  it 
and  turn  it  wholly  her  own  way.  Almost  all  gives  way  and  yields,  but 
one  little  secret  part  holds  on  its  life,  and  all  the  yielding  of  the  rest,  and 
all  that  is  received*  by  yielding,  becomes  its  life.  This,  then,  surely  must 
be  the  distinction  of  genius,  that  it  is  like  the  fruitful  seed ;  it  has  in  it 
that  which  at  once  yields  and  resists.  Here,  again,  its  twofoldness  appears. 
And  surely  in  this  it  is  but  as  the  flower  again  ;  in  the  seed  is  again  the 
twofoldness  of  the  flower.  These  are  the  two  things  the  flower  does ;  the 
seed  shows  them.  They  are  in  the  seed  because  they  are  in  the  flower. 
[See,  the  seed's  yielding  has  a  not-yielding  in  it ;  or  its  not-yielding  has 
in  it  a  yielding.  | 

Surely  we  may  even  see  it  in  the  flower,  botanically ;  there  is  in  it  the 
decomposition  and  the  growth  ;  the  upward  tendency  and  the  downward. 
It  is  plain  enough ;  in  the  corolla,  &c.  is  the  tendency  to  decay ;  in  the 
ovary  the  tendency  to  growth ;  the  more  tendency  from  being  less  carried 
out.  [The  colours  of  the  corolla  are  really  a  premature  autumn.] 
The  flower  unites  autumn  and  spring;  it  cheats  the  winter.  It  ia 
Nature's  hothouse ;  the  decaying  corolla  produces  the  warmth,  which  is 
like  a  new  spring,  and  forms  the  seed.  The  hothouse  truly  is  but  a  flower 
of  man's  making.  Is  the  '  green  '  in  green  corollas  really  not  the  same  as 
chlorophyll  ?  Is  it  a  '  decaying  '  colour  also  there  ? — These  two  also  the 
seed  has;  and  it  incorporates  Nature  so,  and  that  is  how  genius  does 
it  too. 

It  casts  Nature  into  its  own  mould,  yielding  and  resisting  at  once,  but 
makes  her  therein  the  truest  to  herself. 

Nor  is  it  the  seed  (or  genius)  compels  Nature.     It  is  Nature  assumes 
the  form  ;  assumes  it  because  it  is  her  own.     To  become  another — to  be 
altruistic — is  ever  '  natural '  to  her.    It  is  but  a  direction  of  less  resistance 
presented.     Herself  does  it  all.     Now,  how  does  man's  heart  do  this  ? 
The  yielding — the  decay — comes  quicker  in  the  fertile  seed  ;  there  is  a 
direction  of  '  less  resistance '  for  the  force,  in  the  plumule.   The  anticipa- 
tion that  is  held  to,  when  it  goes — though  longer  held — is  gone  alto- 
gether. 

But  the  seed  makes  me  see  more  ;  it  at  once  yields  and  resists  ;  it  gives 
up  and  yet  holds.  Is  it  not  exactly  so  with  genius  ?  It  gives  up  its 
anticipation — its  insight — and  yet  holds  fast  to  it ;  has  a  secret  conscious- 
ness it  must  be  true,  a  conviction  of  it  so  firm,  indeed,  that  it  does  not 
prevent  its  looking.  It  sees  that  its  idea  won't  stand  looking,  and  yet 
holds  to  it  while  it  looks.  It  is  so  strong  in  its  conviction,  it  cannot  be 
afraid. 

Is  not  this  twofold  attitude  perfectly  seen  in  Newton's  reply  to  the 

observations  which  negatived  gravity,  '  that  nothing  could  stand  against 

facts ;'  the  immediate  giving  up,  recognising  that  it  did  not  fit  ;  yet 

surely  not  less  visible,  though  hidden,  the  holding  fast,  too. 

Genius  can    see   that  its  thought  will  not  do,  that  the  phenomena   are 

opposed  to  it ;  but  does  not  feel  either  that  it  ia  false  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
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indisposed  to  look  his  very  best  at  the  phenomena  on  the  other ;  he  sees  it 
won't  apply,  but  does  not  feel  that  it  is  therefore  false.  He  looks,  and 
looks,  more  and  more ;  takes  Nature's  force  more  and  more  into  him, 
until  it  moulds  itself  at  last  into  that  form  it  seemed  to  oppose. 

So  one  sees  in  — .,  e.g.  the  absence  of  this  holding  fast  to  the  antici- 
pation. Since  the  phenomena  won't  agree,  all  is  utterly  lost.  He  has  no 
'  mould '  into  which  the  new  phenomena  may  form  themselves  ;  all  must 
be  simply  as  it  happens.  This  is  the  merely  decaying  seed.  The  antici- 
pation that  will  not  yield  at  all,  is  not  it  the  inorganic,  the  chemical 
body  merely. 

Genius  has  both  ;  and  so  incorporates  Nature  in  its  thought.  And  one  sees 
how  this  character  is  a  clear  result  also  of  its  twofoldness.  If  this  makes 
it  feel  neither  guessing  nor  observing  alone  is  knowledge,  on  one  side,  it 
also  on  the  other  makes  it  conscious  of  the  positive  force  of  each.  It  feels 
the  conviction  on  each  side  also,  though  that  does  not  blind  it  to  the 
other.  It  is  only  the  negative  element  of  each  that  is  excluded.  It 
subordinates  its  anticipation  because  it  is  man ;  but  it  holds  to  it,  also, 
because  it  is  woman.  And  so,  also,  it  observes,  and  must,  but  it  distrusts 
its  observations.  It  is  the  living  seed  exactly,  which  yields,  but  resists, 
and  resists,  but  yields.  Now,  from  the  seed,  thus,  with  its  yielding  with 
not-yielding  in  it,  may  not  all  these  twofold  things  be  seen  ? 

And  have  I  not  now  a  further  clue  to  the  kinds  of  men  who,  it  is  quite 
certain,  cannot  be  simply  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  anticipators, 
observers,  and  interpreters.  Are  there  not  surely  '  monoeceous  flowers  ' 
among  them ;  persons  who  should  be  twofold  ;  who  are  in  some  sense — 
in  form,  as  it  were — genius,  but  in  whom  both  elements  do  not  really 
exist ;  a  kind  of  false  genius,  as  that  is  a  false  or  seeming  flower.  Yet 
these,  too,  as  we  see,  do  their  work,  and  surely  their  very  existence  implies 
that  there  are  their  complements,  with  whom  they  make  up  all  that  is 
needed.  They  have  the  'rudiments'  of  the  other. 

But  even  in  this  giving  up  and  holding  at  once  have  I  arrived  really  at 
the  bottom  of  genius.  Take  genius  in  intellect  proper,  in  thought ;  does 
it  depend  ultimately  on  intellectual  qualities  at  all :  is  it  not  rather  on  its 
personal  constitution,  as,  e.g.,  on  its  absolute  yielding  to  its  intellectual 
vision,  on  the  fact  that  this  controls  it  absolutely,  and  meets  with  nothing 
to  oppose  it.  This  is  rather  a  personal  than  an  intellectual  characteristic, 
and  may  well  be  by  a  minus.  And  surely  some  personal  quality  of  such 
a  kind  is  essential  to  genius  proper.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  is  ever  a 
minus,  perhaps  the  minus  in  genius.  As,  e.g.,  others  cannot  yield  thus 
absolutely  to  the  intellectual  vision,  because  they  feel  other  things,  and 
things  at  least  as  important,  too  much  ? 

If  a  minus  will  account  for  it,  that  must  be  the  case.     But  is  the  not- 
caring  primary,  or  is  it  only  from  greater  caring,  which  dwarfs  it  ? 
And  surely  there  must  be  a  moral  element,  too,  for  does  it  not  labour 
so  intensely  before  it  sees  ?     Is  not  its  devotion  perfect  even  before  its 
vision,  and  not  only  derived  from  that  ?     Is  it  that  this  doubleness  of  the 
nature  excludes  the  self  necessarily  ;  is  by  and  in  the  exclusion  of  it  ? 
Then  do  I  not  notice  that  most  intense  seeing  of  the  invisible,  so  intense  as 
to  be  almost  exclusive  ? 

In  the  seed  one  sees  perfectly  illustrated  what  I  have  seen  of  the  creation 
of  man's  reason  and  moral  sense  by  their  use  in  interpreting  Nature.  The 
plant  is  exactly  thus  created,  by  taking  Nature  into  itself;  and  what  man 
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possesses  is,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  reason,  of  feeling,  of  good.  And  one 
sees  the  dynamics  of  the  process  iu  genius ;  man  at  once  gives  up  and 
holds  to  these  as  genius  does  to  its  anticipation. 

Is  it  not  beautiful  thus — seeing  genius  as  the  seed — to  see  how  human 
life  has,  as  it  were,  its  years  :  the  stream  of  living  force  poured  through 
it  v.'ith  the  spring,  until  in  its  due  course  it  fails  with  the  declining  sun, 
and  sinks  into  the  autumn,  '  the  autumn  of  our  discontent '  [it  is  a  true 
physiological  fact]  ;  then  by  this  very  failure  the  two  poles  are  united,  a 
new  spring  bound  up  in  winter's  bosom,  and  the  harvest  is  made  sure. 
For  the  development — the  rise  to  a  higher  grade — is  the  very  same  thing  as 
the  multiplication  by  the  seed.  It  is  those  same  'many,'  only  united  into  one. 
So  genius  also  is  Nature's  hothouse,  part  of  the  achieved  life  sacrificed  [as 
in  the  decaying  elements  of  the  flower]  to  make  more.  They  make  a  way 
for  Nature  to  come  in  afresh,  a  new  '  channel '  for  the  infinite.  Yes,  truly, 
in  being  as  a  seed  genius  strictly  is  a  channel.  It  is  most  suggestive  that 
man  begins  with  a  negative  (ignorance),  which  lias,  however,  this  most 
striking  relation  to  the  truth  :  ignorance  which  makes,  simply  by  virtue  of  its 
ignorance,  this  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  nature,  the  last  affirmation  of 
science  [the  very  negative  or  not-being  is  a  potency,  a  power  of  good, 
and  true!  Surely  this  is  the  mark  that  being  is  altruistic].  Surely  this 
ignorance  must  be  '  knowledge,'  but  altruistic  [truly  knowledge,  and  only 
ignorance  to  us  because  of  our  self-being]  ;  knowledge,  but  not  ours,  felt 
by  us  as  ignorance  ;  that  is,  not  recognised  to  be  ignorance,  but  giving  the 
false  feeling  of  knowing.  This  '  ignorance ' — which  seems  mere  absence  of 
knowledge — has  definite  relations  to  it.  It  is  not  what  it  seems  ;  '  the  gift 
of  knowledge '  is  rightly,  necessarily,  given  to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  '  ex- 
perience '  of  the  altruistic.  Surely  all  the  negatives  thus  included  in  the 
positives  may  be  seen  by  it.  What  but  knowledge  can  affirm  the  true 
thing  ? 

Must  not  our  sin,  our  badness,  be  the  same ;  not  the  thing  it  seems 
to  us — though  as  truly  bad  and  needful  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  any  good,  as  ignorance  is — is  it  not  some  altruistic  good,  having 
some  definite  relations  to  good  ? 

Am  I  not  now  positively  denying  my  own  positions  about  ignorance,  its 
necessity  of  error,  the  impossibility  of  good  coming  to  it,  the  one  real 
good  being  knowledge,  and  so  on  ?  These  have  their  own  denials  in 
them ;  I  am  fulfilling  this  condition  of  their  being  really  true. 
That  ignorance  which  makes  the  very  truest  affirmations  is  not  truly  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  this  must  I  not  come  to  see  how  all  our  negatives  are  true 
pluses,  true  or '  altruistic  '  ones ;  shall  come  to  see  the  altruistic  as  it  is  in 
our  negative  experience  of  it.  This  is  the  same  as  what  I  have  felt  before, 
that  the  child's  broken  line  in  drawing  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  drawing, 
but  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  broken  line  of  the  perfect  art.  The 
skilled  hand  must  repeat  the  utterly  untrained.  Here  we  ought  to  see 
what  anticipation  is,  and  what  childhood  is  also.  Childhood  preceding 
manhood  is  not  a  '  physical '  necessity,  as  it  seems  [of  course,  it  cannot  be, 
but  here  we  may  see  positively  a  glimpse  of  the  true  necessity  which 
causes  it].  The  impotence,  the  absence  of  the  powers  of  manhood, 
have  the  same  definite  relations  to  those  powers,  are  they  in  altruistic 
form  ;  as  ignorance  to  knowledge.  They  are  powers  which  are  impotences 
to  us,  as  the  true  joy  is  in  pain.  May  we  say,  that  which  is  our  ignorance 
and  impotence  is  the  true  knowing,  the  true  power  ?  just  as  we  say  our 
pain  is  the  true  joy  ?  This  is  why  the  child  is  before  the  man  ;  and  all 
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physical  reasons  must  find  their  true  meaning  here.  So  does  not  the  self- 
knowing  (what  we  call  knowledge)  come  into  us  by  a  minus,  and  by  a 
minus  the  child  grow  into  a  man,  this  self-life  of  ours  being  essentially  a 
negative,  as  I  so  long  ago  felt  ? 

Or  may  it  be  thus :  that  what  comes  really  by  a  minus  is  the  self- 
knowing,  the  talent-knowledge ;  the  theory  or  observation-knowledge  [this 
'being,  surely,  essentially  a  self-knowing]  ;  and  it  is  a  suppression  of  the 
true.  And  this  puts  genius  again  in  clearer  relations;  i.e.  is  it  not  exactly 
thus  that  its  knowing  is  altruistic  again ;  is  that  which  is  in  ignorance  re- 
stored and  made  perfect,  i.e.  perfect  relatively  to  men. 

Yes,  knowing  with  ignorance  in  it  of  course  is  altruistic  knowing ;  just 

as,  plainly  enough,  joy  with  pain  in  it  is  altruistic  joy. 
The  passive  necessity  is  the  same  :  it  seems  a  negative,  but  it  is  the  positive 
in  some  altruistic  way.     We  feel  it  on  the  negative  side.     It  is  truly  the 
active  necessity  as  felt  by  us. 

Is  it  this — that  genius  has  in  it  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  side  ? 

So  MAN,  too,  sows  in  tears;  Humanity  has  the  characters  of  genius  [and 
each  may  be  read  by  each]  ;  man  holds  his  anticipations  while  he  gives 
them  up.  This  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  endless  fight  between  the  men 
of  progress  and  the  resisters,  and  all  the  intermediates ;  all  the  wide  and  all 
the  narrow  men.  All  that  fight  is  what  goes  en  in  genius.  There  that 
is,  magnified. 

That  is  true  I  said  of  genius,  that  it  does  not  care ;  and  stiggested  of 
genius  in  women  that  it  rests  on  their  not  feeling  ;  true,  but  jiot  all.  It 
touched,  but  did  not  grasp,  the  negative  in  the  true  positive.  The  caring 
of  genius  has  not-caring  in  it ;  and  in  the  woman  its  feeling  has  not- 
feeling  in  it. 

Thus  the  feeling  and  caring  are  so  intense ;  for  nature  fills  the  negative 

with  her  own  passion. 

So  in  general :  this  contradiction  [of  facts],  this  untruth,  is  really  the 
very  appearance  of  truth ;  this  look  of  falsehood  we  should  know  as  its 
sign.  But  does  it  always  imply  that  only  one  element  of  the  pair  is 
recognised?  The  thing  is  to  know  that  contradictoriness  which  is  the 
appearance  of  trath  from  that  which  is  the  appearance  of  error.  How  is 
a  person  who  does  not  feel  it  to  learn  this? 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  genius,  I  feel  that  the  question  narrows 
itself  in  this  respect :  that  after  it  has  gained  its  peculiar  insight,  its  work 
and  its  methods  are  due  in  very  great  part  to  its  possession,  and  sole 
possession,  of  that  key.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  in  its  work,  and  ways 
of  work,  which  does  not  come  into  the  question  of  its  original  constitution 
at  all,  but  is  the  result  of  an  acquired  power  merely.  The  question  is,  not 
how  Genius  can  do  such  things  as  it  does,  having  discovered  its  key — its 
method — or  at  least  only  partly  this,  in  so  far  as  its  method  of  using  it 
might  differ  from  that  of  others ;  but  how  it  came  to  discover  the  key,  to 
perceive  the  method  to  be  the  true  one.  This  is  much  simpler.  Its  mode 
of  using  it  may  be  a  great  help  to  learning  how  it  came  to  find  it— the 
two  problems,  indeed,  must  be  really  one — but  they  are  distinct ;  and  the 
achievement  is  due  to  the  possession  of  the  key,  not  to  the  direct  faculty. 
Is  not  the  action  of  genius  before  this  not  only  much  more  like  that  of 
other  people,  but  even  characterised  as  much  by  inability  in  certain  ways 
as  by  ability.  What  must  man  be,  that  the  finest  work  can  be  got  out  of 
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him  only  by  something  wanting  in  him  [considered  as  a  self-person]. 
What  does  it  show  ?  Surely  for  one  thing  the  same  relation,  in  respect  to 
him,  as  that  through  which  all  the  other  cases  of  plus  being  by  a  minus 
are,  viz. :  that  there  is  touching  him,  as  it  were,  a  great  world  of  force  or 
action  ready  to  operate  whenever  a  channel  is  open  ;  that  in  him,  also, 
action  may  be  '  permitted'  at  any  moment  by  a  '  withdrawal'  ? 

Or  is  it  because  this  minus,  in  Genius,  is  really  more,  being  our  perception 
of  an  altruistic  ? 

Thus,  genius  is  the  type  of  man :  in  this  strife  of  thoughts — this  holding 
of  the  '  anticipation '  by  some,  and  negative  denial  of  it  by  others,  and 
ceaseless  and  ever-shifting  conflict — is  presented  that  strife  which  is  in  the 
soul  of  genius.  It  is  this,  exactly,  that  takes  place  within  it,  especially 
in  its  early  consciousness:  this  gives  it  its  peculiar  character;  it 
presents  man  as  the  '  angels  '  see  him,  surely.  This  is  his  unrest,  his  dis- 
harmony, his  paralysis,  his  consciousness  of  isolation,  his  longing  for 
sympathy,  yet  inability  to  find  it  perfectly,  or  perfectly  to  give  it.  This 
battle  is  waging  in  his  soul  which  man  wages  too  ;  and  it  stamps  his  being. 
And  so  one  sees  how  his  '  interpretation'  comes ;  it  is  just  as  man's  comes. 
Not  by  direct  or  positive,  still  less  by  conscious,  tendency  or  power ;  not 
by  any  aim  or  proclivity,  or  having  that  in  him  or  before  him ;  nay, 
rather  through  striving  with  all  his  powers  to  escape  and  avoid  it.  The 
things  he  TRIES  to  do  are  exactly  both  the  opposites — all  the  things  that  are 
not  this,  but  because  it  is  both  the  opposites,  all  the  negatives,  therefore 
exactly  it  comes,  and  must  come,  to  it ;  it  is  this  trying  all  round  to  escape 
it  necessitates  its  advent.  One  can  see  clearly :  not  by  any  direct  tendency, 
by  any  foresight  or  aiming,  by  any  conscious  expression  of  himself,  comes 
man,  or  genius,  to  its  interpretation ;  but  this  striving  to  do  both  of  two 
opposite  things,  which  makes  no  other  thing  but  this  possible,  this  which 
is  both.  His  strife  seems  to  fail,  to  be  impossible  ;  but  it  exactly  succeeds. 
The  two  opposite  things  at  once  are  precisely  what  he  does  do,  but  in  the 
only  form  in  which,  together,  they  are  possible.  He  thinks  and  feels 
they  mutually  exclude  each  other — hence  the  tumult  in  his  soul,  which 
the  strife  of  tongues  and  parties  faintly  images  around  him  — but  in  truth 
only  in  the  being  of  the  other  can  either  be.  So  he  is  driven  on  to 
this — driven  by  force  from  every  other,  from  every  partial  and  negative- 
containing  position — he  is  compelled  into  the  mould  nature  has  prepared 
for  him,  and  feels  the  two  positives  unite.  He  succeeds  in  failing ;  when 
he  falls  he  rises :  success  has  failure  in  it. — He  is  driven  by  force 
from  each  unipolar  position  :  the  opposing  thought  against  each  is  valid  in 
him  to  overthrow  it,  to  forbid  his  rest.  [He  feels — and  duly — the  force  of 
the  opposition  against  each  unipolar  position.]  It  is  this  absolute  yielding 
to  the  just  force  on  each  side  that  distinguishes  him,  that  on  neither  side  can 
he  stand  because  the  '  opposing  force'  forbids.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  least 
resistance.  So  the  two  unipolars  are  united  :  and  this  is  precisely  animal 
development  (as  long  seen).  And  so,  in  it,  animal  development  is  to  be 
seen.  All  that  is  true  of  the  other  is  true  of  it. 

The  true  success,  I  say,  has  failure  in  it ;  here  all  these  pairs  may  be 
seen  again.  Since  succeeding  must  be  achieving  two  opposites  together,  the 
why  of  the  failing  is  clear,  and  surely  it  is  the  universal  why.  The 
anticipator  and  the  theory-maker  find  themselves  succeed  with  no  failing ; 
they  succeed  right  away — Here  are  all  the  pairs.  The  '  opposite '  is  not 
in  that  other  succeeding  :  they  have  without  giving  up. 
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Genius,  because  it  holds  to  its  anticipation,  can  more  fully  and  truly  see 
that  which  opposes  it  than  those  who  don't  hold  to  it,  but  lose  it  absolutely. 
For  there  cannot  help  being  something  to  hold  them  back,  some  unconscious 
regret,  and  limit.  Only  he  who  gives  up  without  giving  up,  can  give  up 
absolutely.  In  respect  to  thought- work,  using  that  as  the  instance,  genius 
feels  the  anticipation  impossible  to  rest  in,  and  the  theory-work  impossible 
too.  In  fact  it  is  but  a  typical  instance  of  having  by  giving  up ;  he  gives 
up  both — that  is  all  he  does ;  nay,  it  is  all  he  need  do.  If  he  does  that, 
nature  does  the  rest.  It  is  then  a  simple  case  of  the  law  of  least  resistance. 
The  union  of  the  two  positives,  filling  up  each  negative,  is  a  necessary 
result :  by  this  law  clearly  it  is  so ;  the  very  statement  suffices ;  this  filling 
up  of  the  negative  of  each  by  the  positive  of  the  other.  The  very  idea  oJ 
the  '  less  resistance'  is  action  determined  by  a  '  not.'  The  only  difference  is 
that  here  it  is  done  twice  at  once,  as  it  were.  It  is  the  same  thing — surely  ii 
must  be — as  that  which  is  done  in  every  case,  or  in  each  of  the  '  unipolar 
processes — but  it  takes  place  in  a  double  form.  Now  this,  of  course,  one 
might  have  known  beforehand ;  one  knew,  i.e.,  that  the  law  of  less  resistance 
was  absolute,  and  that  this  'interpretation'  by  genius  must  be  an  instance 
of  it.  Was  it  not  dull  and  blind  not  to  have  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  no' 
to  have  studied  it  as  (necessarily)  a  case  of  less  resistance,  and  have  appliec 
this  key  to  it  ?  Should  I  not  have  seen  it  sooner  so  ?  or  is  this  a  delusion  ? 
But  beautiful  things  appear  here — in  this  sight  that  the  work  of  genius 
is  the  giving  up  of  both  [the  opposites] — for  it  is  not  that  he  has  them 
that  he  possesses  the  positive  faculty  for  seeing  or  grasping  them,  that  is 
the  secret ;  but  that  he  gives  them  up,  that  he  feels  so  fully  the  force  and 
evidence  of  each,  that  each  makes  him  give  up  the  other. 

Here  how  deeply  we  get  to  the  reason  of  the  two  opposites ;  they  must 
be  opposites,  that  is  how  they  compel  the  mutual  giving  up.  That  is, 
as  it  Avere,  the  '  final  cause '  of  the  oppositeness ;  but  it  is  of  course 
necessary  too. 

And  see  here  a  light  on  human  life.  Each  man  (that  is  not  genius),  while 
he  holds  and  loves  one  of  the  polars,  repudiates  and  strives  against  the 
other.  Now  here  is  the  solution :  each  man  should  make  that  which  he 
thus  strives  against  HIS  OWN,  and  give  it  up. 

Surely  here  is  the  positive  of  which  treachery  is  the  negative  ;  will  all 
wrongs  and  sins  thus  reveal  themselves,  in  the  vision  of  the  'positives '  of 
which  they  are  the  shadows  ? 

The  feeling  of  opposition — of  absolute  inability  to  accept  or  to  allow — is 
right  enough  ;  it  wants  not  less  gratification,  but  more.  That  mere  holding 
off,  keeping  outside  and  away,  is  only  a  seeming,  a  partial,  a  paltry,  feeble, 
empty  fight ;  a  barren  victory  when  most  victorious  ;  a  fighting  of  the  air. 
The  true  gratification  for  those  feelings — just  and  right  enough  and  indis- 
pensable ;  the  very  feelings  by  which  genius  rises  to  its  vision — is  in  an 
absolute  victory,  a  perfect  destruction — 

yes ;  here  is  the  key  to  the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  surely,  and  to  how 
God  hates  him ; 

the  victory  which  is  in  accepting  and  giving  up.  The  giving  up  it  is  that 
will  completely  satisfy  and  fill  to  the  brim  the  feelings  of  hostility  and 
repugnance.  And  when  we  have  it,  so  that  we  can  give  it  up,  it  can  make 
no  more  resistance.  All  that  made  it  formidable  is  enlisted  on  our  side. 

So  Genius  belongs  to  the  anticipation  side;   he  hates  the  observation- 
work  as  much  as  any,  with  its  suppression,  its  disorder  in  the  name  of  order, 
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its  expression  of  ourselves  under  the  name  of  nature ;  but  he  feels  its  force — 
he  yields,  he  gives  up,  he  makes  it  his  own.  Then  he  can  conquer  it  indeed ; 
for  every  yielding  to  anything  in  nature,  surely  is  making  it  our  own  ? 
So  genius  re-asserts  the  anticipation ;  he  has  given  it  up  to  have  it  again ; 
but  is  not  this  true  also  on  the  other  side  ?  Does  he  not  also  give  up 
the  observation- work  to  have  it  again  ;  does  not  that  multitudinous 
accuracy  and  fullness  come  back  especially  to  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
insight  ?  In  this  true  gratification  of  the  fighting  propensities,  by 
accepting  and  giving  up — yes,  making  the  fighting  a  fighting  against 
ourselves ;  must  we  not  ever  do  this  if  we  are  to  win  ? — is  there 
not  in  this  an  example  of  how  the  truest,  fullest  gratifications  will  exist 
in  a  life  based  on  sacrifice  ? 

But  now  this  I  have  been  saying  of  intellectual  genius  is  exactly  what  is 
true  of  the  moral,  the  religious,  life.  We  have  to  give  up,  first  our  self- 
pleasure,  and  then  our  self-righteousness — these  are  the  antitypes  of 
anticipation  and  theory,  as  seen  before — or  rather,  to  give  them  up  at  once. 
We  only  need  to  give  them  up  !  Nature  does  the  rest.  [Does  not 
orthodoxy  stand  justified  and  glorified  here  again  ?]  For  us  is  only  to  give 
up,  to  give  up  all  round,  to  give  up  both  the  opposites ;  then  comes  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  no  more  we,  but  God  who  works  in  us.  [It  is 
simply  genius ;  it  has  only  to  give  up  all  round,  then  nature  comes  in  and 
says  'This  is  what  I  am.'J  This  then  is  the  intellectual  vice,  refusing  due 
weight  to  anything.  This  it  is  that  the  double  constitution  of  genius  averts 
in  it.  The  absence  in  the  unipolars  is  not  the  not-feeling  or  perceiving 
the  evidence,  but  the  not  yielding  to  it,  the  not-giving-up ;  for  all  feel  the 
evidence  on  each  side  more  or  less,  but  they  do  not  yield  to  both.  They 
resist  or  explain  away. 

They  'resist'  (the  spirit)  or  'explain  away.'     Yes;  the  one  sin  of  the 
intellect  is  that :  loving  darkness. 

The  mathematical  'point'  connects  itself  so  curiously  with  this  of 
genius  having  the  opposites  together  ;  for  this  is  exactly  what  the  point  is. 
It  is  all — on  condition  of  its  being  neither  !  Is  not  its  negative  form 
clearly  necessary  because  it  applies  to  the  'negative,'  or  physical. 

Then  is  the  union,  a  union  of  three  in  all  cases,  as  the  point  is  of  three 

dimensions  ? 

Must  not  the  '  point '  having  such  positive  properties,  surely  be  the 
same  as  ignorance  having  the  gift  of  knowledge.  These  two  are  one. 

The  double  giving  up  is  well  seen  in  painting — the  anticipation  clearly 
abandoned ;  then,  after  including  the  details,  comes  again  the  necessity  for 
unity. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  nothing  but  this  summing  up  [making  '  ones '  that  are 
many]  could  give  this  effect  of  multitudinousness  [noticed  by  Ruskinj. 
One  sees  how  much  more  effect  is  given  by  the  '  anticipation  '  method  ; 
and  if  this  was  not  embodied  in  the  genius-work,  there  would  not  be  that 
effect  of  fullness. 

Thus  one  gets  towards  seeing  how  and  why  the  painter  must  alter  ;  after 
all  the  fullness  of  observation  is  introduced,  that  which  was  in  the  antici- 
pation must  be  again  brought  in.  Have  I  not  answered  '  why  and  in  what 
way  the  altering?  '  It  is  just  as  science  has  to  '  superinduce  '  the  emotional 
element. 
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Do  not  the  words  bear  beautifully  on  social  life  ?  After  all  the  exacti- 
tude of 'justice,'  that  which  was  in  the  anticipation  must  re-enter  ! 
Evidently  in  thought  and  in  painting  alike,  the  anticipation  is  always  the 
affirmation  of  unity ;  and  is  it  not  clear  in  each  case  how  this  affirmation 
comes  from  a  negative,  from  '  ignorance  ' — a  not-seeing  ?  How  should 
the  feeling  of  non-unity — i.e.  of  variety — arise  except  from  observation  of 
the  external  ?  Thus,  evidently  the  affirmation  dictated  by  the  negative 
must  be  of  unity.  It  is  abstaining  from  affirming,  and  yet  it  is  affirming 
the  highest  truth. 

So  again,  variety  is  rightly  only  non-unity.  It  is  properly  a  minus  or 
negative  only ;  yet  being  to  us  as  a  positive. 

So  it  is  very  curious  how  this  '  non-unity '  comes  by  observation — a  clear 
negative.  Yet  surely  it  is  united  with  a  positive ;  if  is  a  polar  half.  The 
anticipation  and  theory  are,  as  it  were,  arbitrary  unity,  and  necessary  non- 
unity  ;  or  unitary  emptiness,  and  non-unitary  fullness. 

Now  why  is  ONENESS  the  positive  ?  This  I  feel  well  enough,  both  in 
theory  and  practically  ;  it  is  the  Eternal,  and  by  union  how  infinitely 
more  ever  comes.  But  I  do  not  see  it  fully. 

In  thought,  too,  the  anticipation  seems  to  be  the  emotional  element — that 
e.g.  which  clings  to  design ;  and  in  painting,  too,  is  not  this  visible — the 
true  painter  tries,  and  gives  up,  both.  We  have  to  see  how,  by  the  law  of 
least  resistance,  there  comes  the  union  of  the  positive  of  each. 

So,  again,  taking  as  the  anticipation  the  arbitrary  action,  one  can  trace 
the  parallel  in  pictures.  In  the  anticipation-picture  one  sees,  as  it  were, 
there  is  '  action ';  it  does  indicate,  just  as  our  arbitrary  action  does,  what 
is  in  nature.  But  in  what  way  is  it  inverse  ? 

Surely  the  case  of  thought  shows  me  how  the  interpretation  comes,  not 
only  in  painting  but  universally ;  for  it  is,  in  thought,  seeing  the  '  theory  ' 
as  the  '  phenomenon '  of  the  anticipation,  but  of  the  anticipation  in  a 
higher  form  [a  not-self  form].  This  is  perfect  for  painting,  surely.  The 
genius- picture  is  a  higher  form  of  the  anticipation,  one  from  which  the 
'  theory  '-picture  can  be  derived  as  an  '  appearance.'  This  is  the  essential, 
then :  genius,  in  obedience  to  observation,  having  given  up  the  anticipa- 
tion, sees  the  observation-result  as  an  '  appearance '  given  by  that  which 
is  truly  the  anticipation  again,  but  perfected.  It  is  always  this — the  seeing 
the  '  theory  work  '  as  a  phenomenon ;  and  that  of  which  he  sees  it  as  the 
phenomenon  is  that  which  he  had  before  as  the  anticipation ;  but  then 
with  a  negative  in  it,  of  which  negative  this  seeing  is  exactly  the  filling 
up.  This  is,  again,  nature  using  pre-existing  materials. 

Interpretation,  then,  is  always  recognising  that  which  we  'perceive,' 
or  '  know,'  to  be  a  phenomenon,  and  a  phenomenon  of  some  previously 
known.  [The  '  known  spiritual '  is  but  an  instance  of  this  law.]  And 
does  not  a  feeling  of  our  knowledge  being  but  phenomenal,  and  of 
inability  to  go  beyond  it,  always  precede  ?  must  it  not  be  so  ?  Is  not  this, 
again,  the  failing  force  by  which  genius,  as  the  flower,  is  produced  ?  So  I 
see  this  afresh.  I  saw  this  relation  of  the  '  interpretation  '  in  Mr.  Lynch's 
sermon,  insisting  on  the  design — the  pathetic  design — in  nature.  I  saw 
the  '  passive  necessity  '  (of  science)  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  '  necessary 
action,'  which  is  holiness,  and  which  is  that  '  anticipation,'  or  design,  made 
perfect.  May  I  say,  the  theory- work  is  always  the  phenomenon  of  the 
perfected  anticipation-work,  which  is  the  interpretation.  The  theory-work 
is  but  a  phenomenon,  it  is  true  ;  it  gives  but  appearances,  with  the  '  self ' 
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in  them  ;  but  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  perfected',  not  of  the  first,  antici- 
pation. And  here  one  sees  what  that  '  suppression  '  is.  The  anticipation 
is  given  up,  but  what  comes  is  the  '  appearance '  of  its  own  perfection. 
All  suppression  surely  must  be  this  :  the  anticipation  merged  in  the 
'  phenomenon"  of  its  perfect  being;  it  'becomes,'  as  it  were,  itself  as  seen 
by  tis  [as  it  were  an  incarnation,  being  enfleshed  and  made  as  man  can  see]. 
It  is  there  in  its  own  not-being,  as  it  were ;  it  is  itself,  as  seen  with 
an  absence  in  it  complementary  to  that  which  was  before.  For  should  we 
not  say  thus  best,  that  alike  the  anticipation  and  the  theory  are 
phenomenal  appearances  to  us  of  the  fact.  Each  differs  from  it  by  a 
negative.  But  there  is  a  constant  difference  between  them,  though  both 
are  appearances.  The  anticipation  standing  for  the  truth  or  fact ;  the 
theory  being  opposed  radically  to  the  truth,  though  with  qualities  pertain- 
ing to  it.  So  whatever  lays  itself  aside  does  so  to  acquire  qualities  which 
are  necessary  for  it ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  either  is  the  lact,  either  the 
necessary  '  qualities.'  One  sees  how  passive  necessity  is  felt  to  be  the 
•'phenomenon'  of  necessary  action.  It  is  so  because  there  is  a  feeling 
in  us  which  makes  us  affirm  a  design,  a  feeling,  a  moral  and  emotional 
quality,  which  passiveness  excludes.  This  is  why  it  is  felt  to  be  but  a 
phenomenon  of  holiness,  because  that  which  constitutes  the  positive  element 
in  the  anticipation  insists  on  being  recognised.  This  is  how  it  comes  to  be 
interpreted.  But  here  is  the  curious  thing  :  how  it  is  felt  to  be  but  pheno- 
menal apart  from  any  recognition  of  the  fact,  and  even  with  the  conviction 
that  no  fact  can  be  known.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  to  this  in  respect  to 
the  anticipation  itself  also,  viz.  that  it  is  often  felt  not  to  be  the  very  fact 
merely  through  its  own  characters,  and  by  those  who  do  not  suppress 
it  by  observation — 

e.g.  by  those  who  protest  against  '  design '  quite  apart  from  grounds  of 
science. 

The  anticipation  and  the  theory  evidently,  so  far  as  'thought'  is  con- 
cerned (and  probably  in  all  cases),  answer  to  the  subjective  and  objective, 
the  arbitrary  action  in  ourselves  and  passive  necessity  in  nature.  The  an- 
ticipation in  every  case  is  the  parallel  of  the  former,  the  theory  of  the  latter. 
So,  evidently,  their  necessary  relation ;  that  anticipation  is  first  (excited,  as 
it  were,  by  the  mere  '  stimulus '  of  nature's  contact) ;  that  theory  is  a 
suppression  and  by  observation,  and  that  it  comes  only  by  observation, 
not  as  the  anticipation,  as  it  were  spontaneously;  that  it  is  only  externally 
derived.  And  so  in  fine  interpretation  is  by  the  force  of  the  anticipation 
re-asserting  itself;  is  simply  anticipation  over  again,  but  on  a  level 
including  more.  [It  is  the  union  of  subjective  and  objective,  each 
otherwise  being  alone,  and  each  being  but  the  half.]  So  that  the 
vision  of  genius  is  simply  the  act  of  perception  over  again,  simply 
that  child's  act  repeated  by  man,  and  surely  in  his  childhood.  It  is 
but  humanity's  childhood  expressing  itself — this  genius.  It  is  because 
the  anticipation  is  thus  from  us  that  theory  is  a  suppression  of  it,  and  that 
it  has  the  power  thus  to  come  again  with  that,  though  yielding  to  it;  exactly 
'  clothing  it  upon.'  It  insists  on  coming,  but  expands  and  is  raised,  in 
order  to  come.  We  ought  to  see  an  universal  in  this  becoming  perfect 
of  the  anticipation,  its  rising  to  a  higher  order,  accepting  a  larger  mode  of 
existence,  becoming  itself  and  more — that  from  which  itself,  in  its  former 
state,  is  derivable  by  a  minus.  Where  are  its  parallels  ?  Is  it  the  truth 
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of  that  idea  of '  going  to  heaven  '  ?     In  each  giving,  in  every  giving,  is  it 
not  truly  only  the  negative  and  not  the  positive  which  is  given  up  ? 

It  is  true  spirit  and  matter  are  one  ;  Huxley,  &c.  are  right.  It  is  only 
by  a  separation  of  that  which  is  one  that  they  are  two.  But  that  one 
is  the  positive  of  each  together.  Indeed,  this  is  absolutely  and  self- 
evidently  necessary  ;  for  if  they  are  one,  then  how,  but  by  the  union  of  a 
negative  with  one  part  of  the  qualities  of  that '  one,'  can  either  of  the  '  two  ' 
be  ?  There  is  no  conceivable  other  way.  One  existence,  perceived  as 
two,  must  give  us  two  positives  each  combined  with  a  negative,  and  must 
surely  enable  us,  by  union  of  the  positives,  to  know  the  one.  Is  not  this 
absolute  demonstration  ?  And  to  make  it  easy,  as  well  as  convincing,  is 
there  not  vision  by  two  eyes  to  help  us  ?  And  not  only  to  help  us  to  un- 
ravel the  problem,  but  to  suggest  to  us  its  result ;  especially,  perhaps,  in 
this,  that  the  one,  when  we  truly  apprehend  it  thus  by  exclusion  of  the 
negatives,  will  be  of  a  kind  or  order  very  different — differing  especially  in 
possibility  of  truly  being — from  each  of  its  phenomena  ! 

[This  is  simply  saying  that  we  perceive  one  object  at  once  with  eyes 
and  hands.]  Are  not  these  universal  terms  for  anticipation  and  theory, 
viz.  feeling  and  science  [or  looking],  and  may  we  not  say,  with  universal 
meaning :  when  science  has  shown  us  the  perfect  order,  then  the  '  feeling  ' 
has  again  to  be  superinduced  upon  it,  but  in  new  and  higher  form.  How 
exactly  this  describes  animal  development ! 

The  man  who  merely  keeps  to  the  anticipation,  in  spite  of  legitimate 
suppression,  is  not  he  farthest  of  all  from  true  vision  ?  [Is  it  thus  theology 
has  been  so  bad  ?J  Then  these  persons  are  necessary,  too,  and  often,  as 
selves,  the  most  good.  To  be  able  to  give  the  anticipation  up  too  easily 
is  not  goodness ;  it  is  indifference — the  shadow  of  giving  up,  the  negative 
image. 

All  true  giving-up  must  have  holding  in  it.  The  type  of  it  is  genius 
giving  up  its  anticipation.  The  interpretation  is  the  anticipation  coming 
back  with  the  negative  in  it  supplied  :  necessary  passion  seen  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  necessary  action. 

Feeling,  then,  and  science  have  in  each  of  them  a  negative  :  or  would 
not  the  better  terms  be  feeling  and  looking?  I  think  these  are  right. 
Then  the  third  term,  surely,  should  be  knowing.  Feeling  and  looking, 
each  with  a  negative  in  it,  made  one  in  knowing.  The  parallels  are 
beautiful ;  they  are  the  hands  and  eyes  united,  which  is  simply  sense- 
'  perception,'  and  answers  again,  an  long  seen,  to  the  heart  and  brain  (or 
intellect  and  moral  sense),  the  union  of  which,  in  interpreting  nature,  is 
to  true  knowledge  as  is  the  child  learning  that  its  eyes  and  hands  relate  it 
to  the  same  object.  So  the  heart  and  brain  answer  to  anticipation  and  theory 
[and  so  are  necessarily  in  the  physical  body],  and  are  also  therefore  each  a 
positive  and  a  negative  ?  Is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  physical  ?  Is  the  image 
of  their  union  there  too  ?  Are  they  '  undifferentiated  '  in  some  relatively 
'  child-form  '  of  animal  life  ?  Genius  is  simply  using  eyes  and  hands 
together. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  much  there  must  really  be  in  that  '  unity ' 
which  is  one  form  of  the  anticipation,  or  the  affirmation  of  ignorance. 
Simple,  almost  negative,  as  it  seems  in  this  relation,  it  has  truly  in  it  all 
that  is  in  the  anticipation  in  every  form.  Is  it  not  the  highest  affirmation 
of  the  emotions,  unconsciously,  as  it  were  ? 
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Does  it  not  answer  to  this  mental  tendency  to  unity,  as  primary,  that 
the  apparent  primary  or  inherent  tendencies  in  'matter' are  approximative 
(gravity,  chemical  affinity,  &c.). — From  this  using  of  eyes  and  hands 
together  what  follows  is,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  uniting  two  unlike 
things.  And  of  these  one  definite,  but,  as  it  were,  superficial,  and  apart 
from  us  and  changing,  the  other  'substantial,'  and  closer  to  us  but  vague. 
So  all  that  is  true  of  the  vision  of  genius  is  true  exactly  of  the  child's  first 
'  perception,'  that  perception  he  has  first,  when  he  first  unites  hand  and 
eye  in  perceiving,  and  sees  they  mean  one  object.  Genius-seeing  is  simply 
perception;  here  is  an  answer  to  that  problem  of  what  'perception'  is.  The 
child  is  unable  to  rest  on  either  side  alone,  feeling  the  evidence  on  each. 
Having  eye  and  hand,  i.e.  being  capable  of  perceiving,  is  simply  being 
bipolar.  It  is  the  bipolarneus  of  genius.  So  hand  and  eye,  and  heart  and 
brain,  are  the  same  two  polars,  and  they  do  each  oppose  the  other.  Is 
not  here  a  light  on  the  physical  structure  of  man  again?  And  the  unipolar 
persons  are  as  blind  or  handless. 

Clearly,  this  feeling  the  evidence  against  each  view  valid,  and  inability 
therefore  to  rest  in  either,  is  the  cause — the  fact — of  genius  being  con- 
scious of  ignorance.  It  not  only  knows  the  feel  of  ignorance,  it  feels  that  it 
is  ignorant.  So  it  is  made  to  seek,  and  finds.  Genius  '  does  what  every 
body  is  trying  to  do ' ;  and  he  does  it — here  is  the  wonder — exactly 
because  he  does  not  try ;  because  he  consciously  fails  and  gives  up.  All 
the  others  think  they  are  on  the  path  that  will  lead  to  it;  they  think,  only 
let  us  go  on  ;  and  they  feel  they  can.  They  are  mocked  with  an  illusion  of 
success.  Genius  feels  that  he  isn't  on  the  path,  that  he  can't  go  on,  that 
he  is  blocked  up  all  round  and  cannot  go  at  all.  And  then  he  opens  his 
eyes,  and  sees  that  he  is  at  his  goal.  He  wakes  from  his  dreatn  of  failure, 
and  sees  that  the  failure  was  but  a  dream;  the  others  dream  on  their  dream 
of  success.  It  is  too  pleasant  for  them  to  wish  to  wake.  While  they 
rejoice  he  is  sorrowful,  but  his  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.  It  is  only 
failure  that  can  be  felt  as  success,  and  the  feeling  of  true  success  must  be 
that  of  failure,  for  it  is  the  doing  opposite  things. 

The  physical  was  spiritual  (in  their  sense)  to  the  Greeks;  i.e.  it  was  to 
them  what  both  together  are  to  us ;  it  filled  the  place  of  both.  To  them 
was  the  undifFerentiated  apprehension  ;  like  a  child's.  When  they  looked 
at  it  it  did  not  give  them  the  sense  of  want  it  gives  to  us  ;  they  had  not 
made  it  merely  mechanical.  But  now  the  'looking'  (which  science  is) 
divides  this  unit  into  two.  We  see  that  this  physical  does  not  supply  all 
our  demands  ;  and  this  is  our  finding  that  the  looking  gives  us  a  '  pheno- 
menon '  only.  But  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  which  does  fulfil  also  the 
other  half  of  the  demand:  only  fulfilling  it  more  perfectly  ;  raising  the  de- 
mand itself.  So  instead  of  the  '  unitary '  apprehension  of  the  Greeks,  we 
have  one  positive  fact  with  two  apprehensions  of  it  Teach  of  course  imper- 
fect, and  giving  a  thing  impossible  truly  to  BE],  And  these  two  apprehen- 
sions are  supposed  at  first  to  signify  two  distinct  objects;  but  are  found 
[as  now  in  the  '  phenomenal '  doctrine]  not  to  be  truly  objects  at  all ;  and 
this  goes  on,  as  in  Huxley  and  others,  to  an  identification  of  them  as  two 
apprehensions  of  one  ;  in  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  '  matter  '  and  '  spirit ' 
are  one  and  not  two  [though  with  so  curious  a  tendency  to  derive  the  more, 
and  the  best  known — the  conscious — from  the  less  and  less  known  or 
'  matter.']  Th.s  process  was  fated,  however,  and  could  not  fail  to  be. 

In  respect  to  the  Greeks,  I  do  not  forget  their  belief  in  a  region  of  souls, 
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nor  Plato's  two  worlds.      The  former  was  simply  another  '  physical,' 

only  thinned  ;  the  latter  was  the  dawn  of  the  '  differentiation.' 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  first  apprehension  of  nature  (as  self-active) 
has,  certainly  enough,  subjective  elements  in  it;  and  these  of  a  most 
decided  kind.  Fetishism  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  yet  these  subjective  ele- 
ments seem  really  to  be  less  than  those  which  come  from  the  '  looking  ; ' 
for  the  latter  give  us  a  truer  feeling ;  make  us  feel  absolutely  that  what  we 
perceive  is  but  phenomenal,  and  cannot  truly  be.  The  change  of  the  first 
subjective  (arbitrariness)  for  the  second  (the  '  looking-subjective,'  so  to  say), 
or  inertness,  has  the  result  of  making  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
subjective.  It  advances  us  to  that  point.  This  seems  to  have  some  signi- 
ficance, and  as  if  it  must  be  an  universal,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  exactly 
the  case ;  for  was  not  the  physical  felt  to  be  but  a  phenomenon  by  the 
Platonists  ?  Did  not  the  unreason  in  it  produce  the  same  conviction  as  the 
passiveness  and  non-unitariness  do  now  ? 

This,  however,  seems  to  be  true  ;  this  very  process  of  '  looking,'  which 
as  it  were  separates  the  '  feeling '  from  the  phenomenon,  and  makes  it  affirm 
another  sphere  for  itself — this  process  of '  looking,'  I  say,  which  contradicts 
the  '  feeling,'  in  reference  to  the  object  regarded,  and  makes  it  float  loose ; 
this  looking,  partly  doubtless  by  that  very  loosening — a  disembodying,  as  it 
were,  of  the  feeling,  giving  it  perfect  non-restraint — tends  to  make  it  higher 
and  truer,  more  conscious  of  its  real  and  native  demands.  It  is  no  more 
bound  by  the  characters  of  a  thing  that  is  not  truly  the  fact,  but  only  its 
appearance.  It  escapes  partly  from  ourselves,  viz.  from  the  subjective 
elements  of  our  perception;  though  the  subjective  elements  of  our  specula- 
tion and  thinking  are  in  it  still ;  nay,  surely  more  developed  and  intense. 
For  it  is  not  a  true  '  liberty  '  the  '  feeling  '  thus  acquires — that  has  law  in 
it — it  is  only  absence  of  restraint.  Still  the  feeling  gains  something  by 
being  thus  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  perception.  We  see  clearly 
how  in  our  thoughts  of  the  spiritual,  though  still  expressing  ourselves,  in 
some  respects,  and  perhaps  even  degraded  in  others,  yet  by  being  absolutely 
disconnected  from  the  physical,  our  emotions  affirm  the  good  side  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  bad.  Now,  has  not  this  a  bearing  upon  Art  ?  Is  not 
this  precisely  the  origin  of  the  '  ideal  ?  '  Is  it  not  simply  the  setting  free 
of  the  feeling  to  express  its  own  demands  (true  and  untrue  mixed)  by  the 
very  process  of  looking;  which  necessarily  separates  the  'feeling'  and 
'  looking  '  elements;  leaving  the  feeling  to  '  invent,'  and  get  such  polish  and 
growth  as  it  can  from  itself,  preparatory  to  its  returning  again  to  take 
possession  of  the  labours  of  its  servant  though  unconsciously  its  servant — 
'  looking.'  So  by  this  separation  the  feeling  evidently  undergoes,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  carrying  out  of  the  looking  process,  a  growth  and 
elevation  which  helps  to  fit  it,  to  expand  it,  to  become  re-united  with — • 
superinduced  upon — the  results  of  the  looking.  Now,  this  has  really  been 
exactly  the  process  in  science  :  surely  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  dark  age  ? 
of  the  polishing  of  the  divorced  intellect? 

But  this  relation  I  do  not  clearly  see  yet.  Is  this  the  order  :  that  the 
separation  of  the  feeling  results  from  a  little  looking ;  and  then  that  the 
development  of  the  feeling  next  absorbs  the  energies,  the  further  looking 
being  deferred.  Like  the  alternate  expansion  and  development  of  embryo 
in  the  mammalian  uterus.  But  to  return  :  it  is  curious  that  a  '  dark  age  ' 
should  have  been  necessary  before  the  '  looking '  which  constitutes  science 
could  be  done ;  to  prepare  the  instruments.  Is  there  not  always  a 
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similar  relation  in  the  child,  and  in  genius  ?      Is  this  the  reason  of  its 
delay  ? 

We  can  see  how  the  flower  tries  to  do  two  opposites  together,  and  feels 
it  fails,  but  in  that  trying  and  failing  has  done  them.  It  has  not  been  the 
opposite  things  it  tried  to  be  ;  but  it  has  become  a  flower. — Variety  is  not 
non-unitariness,  as  freedom  is  not  arbitrariness  :  there  is  a  negative  form 
of  each ;  a  non-unitary  (or  seeming)  variety  ;  an  arbitrary  (or  seeming) 
freedom.  In  fact,  are  not  necessarily  all  the  '  seeming '  things,  parallel  to 
these,  the  negatives  of  the  true  things  ?  To  some,  variety  and  unity, 
though  truly  each  must  coexist  with  the  other,  appear  different  and  incom- 
patible things.  Yet  Art  has  perfectly  recognised  their  oneness.  And 
from  this  point  it  may  surely  be  made  visible  to  all  in  the  parallel  cases ; 
as  that  necessity  and  action  are  not  two,  but  one.  The  '  mode  '  of  the  one 
will  give  that  of  the  others.  Any  one  who  sees  variety  perfect  only  in 
unity,  in  Art,  can  see — does  see,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not — action  per- 
fect only  in  necessity.  True  unity  has  variety  in  it ;  and  variety  unity. 
Here,  surely,  is  the  reason  of  all  these  doubles. 

The  superinducing  a  before  suppressed  feeling  is  beautifully  seen  in 
respect  to  the  order  in  Nature,  as  shown  by  Science.  The  feeling  is  that 
natural  events  are  the  expression  of  personal  emotion,  of  regard  and  love. 
It  affirms  special  providences  ;  love,  but  with  a  not-necessity  in  it.  Looking 
contradicts  this ;  suppresses  it,  shows  necessary  every  raindrop,  every  breath 
of  air  from  the  first  rotatory  motion — itself  necessary  from  the  primeval 
cliaos  (or  however  it  be).  But  this  '  necessity' — this  unchangingness,  this 
one  fact  seen  many  ways — does  not  contradict  a  personal  emotion  that  ex- 
presses, that  is,  rightness,  holiness ;  that  must  be  always  one  and  cannot 
change.  Put  this  for  the  feeling,  instead  of  an  emotion  that  has  arbitrari- 
ness in  it,  and  it  is  not  opposed  by,  it  reposes  on,  the  perfect  unchanging - 
ness  of  Nature.  If  there  were  not  this,  arbitrariness  would  come  in  and 
contradict  the  feeling  itself.  The  feeling  demands  the  uniformity  to  pre- 
serve it  from  this  negative  of  arbitrariness,  to  preserve  its  fundamental 
idea — of  Tightness.  Just  so  in  painting,  the  feeling  first  cannot  manage 
the  details.  A  painter  of  genius  even  might  take  them  out  after  he  had 
put  them  in,  to  obtain  the  feeling  he  wanted. 

How  like  those  who  rejoice  in  design  closing  their  eyes  to  details  of 
causation. 

Then,  after  he  has  consented  to  give  up  this,  and  has  painted,  faithfully 
looking,  that  very  same  feeling  will  come  back,  and  he  sums  up  the  details 
in  an  unit  which  not  only  is  them  in  respect  to  his  own  knowledge  and  skill 
— which  not  only   represents   all  his  knowledge  of  them  and  power  to 
reproduce  them,  and  in  that  sense  is  them — but  conveys  the  impression  of 
them — here  is  the  wonder — even  to  the  simplest,  to  the  almost  untrained 
eye ;   and  this  even  more  perfectly  than  the  fullest  reproduction  of  them. 
In  this  sense  exactly  true  to  nature;  being  many  to  one  mode  of  appre- 
hension, one  to  another.    Clearly  this  is  the  only  way  of  a  painting  being 
really  true  to  nature.     For  nature  is  this ;  it  is  one,  seen  one  way — 
— by  science — many,  seen  another.     Now  this  the  painter  has  to  show 
The  '  feeling  '  picture  shows  only  the  one,  the  '  looking  '  picture  only  the 
many:  neither   can  be  true  to  nature.     Is  not  this  beautiful?     Is  it 
not  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  painter's  business  to 
interpret  nature,    and  not  merely  to    show  her  beauties  or  rouse  our 
feelings,  &c. ;  and  that  art  truly  has  a,  parallel  course  to,  a  like  function 
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with,  Science.     Here  we   see  in  painting — already  more  than  dreamt 
was  done — a  great  affirmation  about  the  very  make  and  being  of  nature. 
Now  all  this  is  true  of  the  interpretative  science,  especially  how  the  un- 
trained emotion  recognises  it  as  being  nature,  more  truly  than  the  ex- 
actest  delineation  of  details. 

Genius  is  simply  man's  life  represented  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  derived 
from  that  by  a  minus.  It  bears  to  the  life  of  man  exactly  the  relation  the 
organic  body  does  to  physical  nature.  It  is  simply  the  two  polars  in  one, 
as  organic  life  is;  the  two  together  on  a  scale  small  enough  to  come  into 
our  consciousness  as  an  individual.  And  it  is  'derived  by  a  minus,'  not 
from  the  unipolars,  but  from  humanity.  It  is  just  so  a  picture,  to  be  right, 
must  give  a  whole,  but  by  a  minus.  Organic  life  and  genius  are  thus 
simply  pictures. 

Genius  exactly  goes  in  the  diagonal,  the  depth,  not  from  any  '  ten- 
dency' to  go  that  way,  but  from  trying  to  ^o  in  ail  the  dimensions 
at  once.  [The  painter's  stroke  I  have  seen  is  the  diagonal.]  It  sees 
that  the  truth  is  both  at  once.  He  dreams  of  failure,  and  wakes  up  to 
iind  he  has  succeeded.  For  what  but  a  feeling  of  failure  can  be  from 
trying  to  do  two  opposites  together  ?  So  the  only  true  feeling  of  success 
must  be  the  feeling  of  failure  ending  in  the  sudden  perception  that  he  has 
succeeded.  Both  these  elements  must  be  seen  as  universal ;  that  sudden 
perception  of  succeeding  must  be  destined  to  follow  every  perception  of 
failing.  Is  it  so  heaven  is  ? — I  have  been  puzzled  to  see  how  that  growing 
and  becoming  larger  and  higher  of  the  '  feeling,'  takes  place,  which  enables 
it  to  be  one  with  the  looking ;  but  I  see  it  is  perfectly  simple,  it  is  in- 
volved in  the  mere  fact  of  the  giving  it  up.  For  this  becoming  larger  or 
more  is  simply  excluding  the  negative.  The  two  ideas  are  one.  Leaving 
out  the  minus  is  the  being  larger.  So  in  giving  up  the  feeling,  the 
negative  in  it  also  is  given  up,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  not  to  take  it  up 
again.  Then  the  anticipation  taken  up  again  without  the  negative  is  that 
larger  and  higher  unity  that  can  be  superinduced  upon  the  '  looking'  that 
has  suppressed  it.  I  was  seeking  for  that  which  I  already  possessed. 
So  in  respect  to  '  action '  in  nature,  we  lay  aside  action  and  arbitra- 
riness together ;  in  resuming  it  we  simply  take  up  action,  and  leave  out 
the  arbitrariness,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

So  that  here  is  a  rule :  if  there  is  anything  good,  right,  or  true,  but  with 
the  least  suspicion  of  needing  a  negative  turned  out — of  needing  to  be 
larger  or  completer  or  more  perfectly  free  from  opposition — give  it  up,  and 
see  the  opposite  ;  and  then  we  can  take  it  up  again  without  the  negative. 
And  the  mode  of  doing  this  is  evident  also,  because  excluding  a  negative 
is  introducing  a  positive.  In  letting  go,  we  must  accept  the  opposite  in 
order  to  obtain  the  positive  which  shall  exclude  that  negative ;  we  cannot 
exclude  it  otherwise.  We  shall  find  the  positive  in  what  we  let  go  unite 
perfectly  with  the  positive  in  what  we  take  up — in  the  opposite.  But  this 
also  will  have  a  negative  in  it,  which  the  positive  in  that  which  is  given  up 
will  exclude. 

So,  in  fine,  we  may  know  universally  thus :  whatever  comes  to  us  directly, 
either  by  feeling,  or  by  looking,  will  be  a  united  positive  and  negative  ; 
and  these  will  be  complements.  So  we  may  look  at  all  our  possessions  of 
each  kind,  and  surely  not  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  which  is  the  negative. 
By  this  means  we  should  know  beforehand  what  the  opposite  process 
would  supply;  might  we  not  even  supply  it  oftentimes, knowing  what  it  must 
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be  ?  Thus  in  respect  to  the  arbitrary  personal  action  in  nature,  might  we 
not  have  said  this  personal  action  has  with  it  the  negative  of  arbitrariness  ; 
we  must  have  here  '  necessity  ? ' 

Can  we  really  treat  social  problems  thus  ?  problems  on  which  experience 
is  limited  and  experiment  forbidden,  or  the  phenomena  unmanageably 
complex  ?  Have  some  subjects  revealed  this  law  to  give  us  command, 
through  knowing  it,  over  others  ? 

This  is,  in  fine,  the  lesson  of  genius,  that  there  is  such  an  infinite  store 
of  good  in  nature,  so  far  beyond  anything  we  can  conceive,  nay,  can  wish  ; 
if  only  we  will  accept  all,  which  is  see  all,  yield  to  all.  Something 
infinitely  beyond  anything  we  can  even  wish  for  will  come,  if  we  will  only 
suffer  all  that  is  in  nature  to  have  its  full  and  perfect  work.  This  is  surely 
letting  patience  have  her  perfect  work  ;  and  in  this  that  is  true  :  that  God 
does  for  us  exceedingly  beyond  all  we  can  ask  or  think.  He  does  it 
through  genius ;  His  doing  it  is  life.  For  genius  is  not  any  faculty  or 
power,  only  a  certain  relation  to  nature,  and  that  relation  is  simply  one  of 
accepting  all,  i.e.  of  accepting  her.  In  a  word,  genius  is  simply  the  power 
to  accept — 

felt  by  the  universal  inverse  law  of  our  feeling  as  a  power  to  give  up,  a 

necessity  of  giving  up 

— and  that  is  why  its  gifts  are  inexhaustible.  What  it  means  is  simply 
that  there  is  an  inexhaustible,  incredible  supply  of  good  in  nature,  always 
ready  and  waiting  to  give  itself  to  us ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  one  is  born 
who  can  receive  it,  then  there  comes  an  absolutely  amazing  and  incredible 
good  thing,  one  infinitely  surpassing  all  that  people  have  aimed  at,  thought 
possible,  or  desired.  And  how  should  genius  grieve  itself  or  be  angry  that 
it  is  not  believed :  it  is  simply  that  what  it  says  is  incredibly  good,  too 
good  to  be  believed.  Genius  must  be  the  power  to  accept,  because  God 
gives. 

That  is  His  work,  His  action.  What  He  wants  is  a  receiving,  and  so 
He  creates,  too,  the  willingness. 

Is  it  not  clear,  that,  in  respect  to  painting,  form  is  wholly  subor- 
dinate, and  colour,  strictly  speaking,  everything.  In  fact,  that  form  holds 
just  the  place  in  painting  that  time  does  in  music.  The  parallel,  indeed,  is 
curiously  exact  and  wide. ;  e.g.  Form  is  common  to  painting  and  many 
other  things  as  time  is  to  music  and  many  other  things  (housekeeping  e.g.). 
It  is  not  the  subject  of  the  art,  in  either  case,  but  only  a  condition  under 
which  it  must  be  exercised.  Music,  though  it  must  be  carried  on  in 
strict  subordination  to  time,  deals  as  an  art  wholly  and  only  with  sound, 
and  not  with  time  at  all.  So  painting,  though  it  must  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  of  form,  deals  as  an  art  only  and  wholly  with  colour  ? 

And  each,  while  in  the  main  observing,  also  may,  nay  must,  violate  this 

condition.     The  musician's  bars  must  now  and  then  be  of  any  length, 

&c.     So  the  painter  has,  in  some  conditions  surely,  simply  to  set  form 

wholly  at  defiance ;  but  colour  never.     That  is  its  very  substance  and 

being. 

So,  again,  the  reproduction  of  form,  like  keeping  strict  time,  does  not 
belong  to  art  at  all,  but  is  merely  mechanical.  It  is  strictly  artizari-work, 
not  art- work  at  all ;  a  thing  all  but  a  few  could  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  do. 
The  artist's  business  with  form  is  to  alter  it  rightly,  for  which  end  power 
to  reproduce  it  exactly  is  essential  as  a  condition,  but  bears  no  nearer  re- 
lation. And  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  the  very  basis  and 

o  2 
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•foundation  of  being  a  painter  is  to  learn  to  reproduce  form  exactly.  Of 
course  it  is.  One  must  learn  first,  not  one's  art,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  it  must  exist.  It  is  just  as  in  music,  the  first  and  most 
essential  step,  the  very  basis,  is  to  learn  to  play  in  time.  And  again  :  can 
form  be  an  essential  constituent  in  painting,  for  the  painter  cannot  present 
a  one  that  is  many  iinless  in  form  it  be  not  like  ? 

It  seems  so  curious  to  bring  together  this  idea  of  genius  doing  opposites 
— i.e.  not  either,  to  its  feeling,  but  therefore  both — with  the  old  '  vibration ' 
doctrine,  which  is  somehow  the  same  :  each  half  of  the  vibration  opposing, 
4  destroying '  the  other.  In  this  universal  vibration,  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
nature  '  tried '  to  do  the  two  opposites,  and  fails.  Is  not  this,  in  some  kind 
of  way,  time  ? — '  time '  the  failing  ;  the  doing  both  simply  the  Eternal  ?  I 
say  genius  feels  that  it  fails  in  doing  both  ;  does  fail,  perhaps,  because  each, 
as  it  is  to  us,  is  the  one  positive  with  a  negative,  and  genius  '  tries '  to  take 
in  the  negatives.  This  it  is  which  it  feels  in  the  form  of  failure — its 
inability  to  include  the  negatives,  which  is  exactly  its  success.  The 
unipolar  men  do  take  in,  each,  one  negative ;  genius  tries  to  take  in  both, 
and  cannot.  It  succeeds  exactly  because  it  cannot  do  what  it  tries  to  do. 
And  this  links  itself  so  perfectly  with  the  whole  nature  of  our  experience, 
our  feeling  negatives  as  positives.  The  whole  follows  from,  is,  this  known 
fact.  Thus  it  is  that  the  true  success,  the  true  advance,  is  ever  in  and  by 
a  seeming  doing  less. 

So  here  is  one  cause  of  the  failing,  the  inability,  of  genius.  It  cannot  do 
the  things  which  are  done  by  virtue  of  the  opposites  until  it  has  unified 
them.  It  can  not  do  either;  it  is  hampered  and  embarrassed  ;  and  cannot 
understand ;  one  thing  excludes  the  other.  But  here  is  the  difference : 
when  it  does  it,  it  does  it  for  all ;  all  can  do  it  afterwards.  The  others 
can  do  it  only  for  themselves.  Its  perfect  doing  is  the  only  doing  that 
can  be  made  the  common  possession  of  the  race. 

How  typically,  and,  as  it  were,  isolated,  that  quality  of  genius  of  knowing 
that  it  does  not  know  is  exhibited  in  Socrates.  It  is  like  an  analysis  for 
us  ;  a  sort  of  comparative'  dissection.  And  the  basis  of  it  is  just  as  clear, 
too,  in  his  perfect  feeling  of  the  force  of  both  sides, — his  bipolarity.  How 
are  we  to  interpret  that  experience  ?  Did  he  truly  know,  and  only  choose  to 
put  that  element  of  his  consciousness  forward,  as  the  fitting  one  for  contact 
with  his  fellows,  then  ;  while  he  himself  was  conscious  that  his  feeling  ol 
not-knowing  had  truly  ended  in  knowledge ;  or  did  it  express  his  full  ex- 
perience ?  I  incline  to  the  latter.  It  is  confirmed,  too,  by  that  relation  oi 
his  Daimon,  who  only  withheld,  and  never  prompted  him.  If  he  had  had 
the  positive  vision  of  genius,  surely  the  Daimon  would  have  said  to  him, 
'Do; '  as  well  as  '  do  not  do.'  And  if  it  is  true  that  Socrates  had,  in  the 
main,  only  this  negative  experience  of  genius,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  suggests  at  once  that  relation  of  genius  to  previous  talent-work  on 
which  its  power  of  positive  accomplishment  depends. — But  the  clear  bring- 
ing out  into  isolated  relief  of  this  particular  element  of  genius  in  him 
is  not  only  most  instructive  in  itself,  but  suggests  a  whole  enquiry. 
Surely  he  is  only  one  instance ;  and  if  we  could  get  to  see  men  aright, 
each  man  of  genius  (and  others  too)  would  be  found  to  illustrate  emphati- 
cally some  special  relation. 

I  say,  the  reason  genius  has  to  give  up  is  that  it  seeks  to  unite  two 
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opposites,  while  yet  retaining  the  minus  in  each.  Now,  is  this  the  secret 
of  all  our  having  to  give  up,  that  it  is  only  because  we  try  to  embrace  also 
a  minus  with  the  plus  ;  each  such  united  -f-  and  —  seeming  more  by  having 
the  minus  in  it  ?  So  that  the  giving  up  is  really  of  a  less  for  the  perfect. 
This  is  by  the  law  of  our  feeling  negatives  as  positives  ? 

Painting  gives  a  key  to  the  experience  of  genius  in  its  positive  denial. 
Is  not  its  work  always  not  a  thing  it  does,  but  an  act  in  which,  as  it 
were,  the  details  deny  themselves ;  it  is  they  that  do  it ;  the  things  that 
are  sacrificed,  that  give  up  their  rights,  their  life — these  are  the  agents,  the 
doers  of  the  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  act  of  self  sacrifice  that  genius  has  expe- 
rience of  in  its  vision.  Of  course  it  is  not  its  doing;  the  sacrificed  things 
(speaking  of  the  '  actual '  in  them)  sacrifice  themselves,  because  of  some  evil 
of  others  that  they  feel,  and  feel  cannot,  must  not,  go  on  to  be  ;  give  up 
themselves,  their  very  life,  and  rise  therein  into  a  glorified  existence  ;  rise 
to  possess  what  they  give.  This  vision  of  genius  is  our  experience  of  that 
sacrifice,  and  explains  its  character.  And  see  the  glory  now  :  this  is  the 
only  seeing  of  that  which  is ;  that  which  is  not  seen  thus,  simply  is  not 
seen,  but  misseen.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  this :  that  when  nature  is 
truly  seen,  it  is  seen  as  this  willing  sacrifice.  Is  not  this  interpreting  the 
phenomenal  into  the  actual?  Our  own  experience  is  the  key;  and  it  is  all 
one  thing  truly  ;  but  surely  also  every  aspect  of  our  life  reflects — reveals 
when  we  know  how  to  see — the  life  around  us. 

I  believe  the  greater  power  of  genius,  so  far  as  its  own  individual 
capacity  is  or  appears  to  be  concerned,  is  not  due  to  greater  faculty,  but 
to  its  being  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  itself  i.e.  to  labour  most 
intensely,  that  even  what  appears  to  be  done  with  utmost  ease,  and  by 
mere  seeing  without  pains,  is  the  result  of  an  intense,  perhaps  even  un- 
conscious work.  This  is  what  its  '  constitution  '  does  for  it ;  necessitates 
work  even  apart  from  the  will.  So  that  truly  it  is  not  a  power  of  doing 
without  working  [save,  that  is,  as  it  uses  others'  nutrition],  but  a  necessity 
apart  from  the  will  to  work.  So  its  work  not  having  the  ordinary  external 
signs  of  work,  is  supposed  not  to  be  at  all.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  not. 
How  this  connects  itself  on  the  one  hand  with  the  physical  relations  of 
genius  work,  its  being  like  convulsions,  or  like  parturition ;  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  constant  sense  of  failure. 

The  positive  denial  is  the  becoming  altruistic ;  the  detail  denied  has  its 
existence  in  that  of  another,  in  one  before  sacrificed.  May  not  this  be 
traced  in  painting  ?  and  so  it  affirms  that  nature  is  altruistic :  the 
self-right  being  as  the  mere  sense-perception,  and  the  true  art  resting  on  it. 

The  <  calculus '  seems  to  imply  the  very  same  positive-denial ;  its  results 
rest  on  the  motion,  on  the  space :  they  suppose  it,  are  determined  by  it, 
if  it  were  not  they  would  not  be.  If  space  is  considered  as  being,  then 
the  motion  is. 

Just  as,  if  self-right  or  sense-perception  is  considered,  the  appearances 

are  affirmed,  the  justice  is  enforced. 

The  calculus  is  the  '  positive  denial '  of  space — involving  and  resting  upon 
it,  though  putting  it  aside,  just  as  sacrifice  is,  in  life,  and  genius  work  in 
art. — Cannot  metaphysics  liave  a  calculus  for  time,  a  making  it  vanish, 
and  so  the  opposites  becoming  one?  Must  it  not  be;  as  time  too  is  & 
negative  ? 
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Painting  may  be  well  considered  as  making  affirmations,  and  in  its 
course  it,  as  it  were,  makes  three. 

1.  Nature  is  an  unity.     Surely  it  was  this  prompted  the  first  painter. 

2.  Then  the  opposite.     Nature  is  a  great  variety  of  things. 

3.  Then  the  third.     Nature  is  an  unity  in  varied  forms. 

Painting  is  a  proof  that  things  still  are,  in  sacrifice.  First  is  unity  with 
details  wanting ;  then  the  unity  is  suppressed ;  some  details  having  self- 
justice;  then  are  both  the  unity  and  details,  and  more  details  indeed  [but 
none  with  self-justice  given  them  ;  that  is  talent  work  again]. 

The  details  are  altruistically.  Surely  here  we  may  see,  perhaps  best 
see,  altruistic  being ;  the  justice  is  (even  the  self-justice),  and  is  with 
unity.  What  is  this  being  (of  the  justice)  with  the  unity ;  evidently 
it  is  one  with  being  altruistically.  Surely  here  it  translates  itself  into 
moral  terms. 

This  coming  of  the  interpretation  surely  is  the  same  in  all  things.  Is  it 
not  thus  in  painting  ?  Does  it  not  come  by  the  resolution  to  introduce 
details  to  the  very  utmost,  details  which  yet  cannot  come  in ;  though  they 
are  true  and  have  a  most  just  and  undeniable  claim,  yet  the  introduction 
of  which  cannot  be  ;  it  would  destroy  the  very  fundamental  unity  of  the 
picture,  would  make  it  in  no  true  sense  any  more  a  picture.  So  then 
these  details  are  introduced  in  another  way  ;  it  is  as  if  they  had  an  '  instinct,' 
as  it  were,  even  against  having  their  own  rights ;  as  if,  even  they  them- 
selves would  lose  by  being  done  that  justice  to. 

The  painter  does  not  sacrifice  the  details ;  they  sacrifice  themselves ; 
compel  him  to  consent  to  it,  against  his  wish  and  will.  If  he  did  it  he  would 
be  no  painter.  That  is  the  very  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  mere 
bad  draughtsman :  whether  he  sacrifices  the  details,  or  they  compel  him, 
unwilling,  t<>  be  the  instrument  of  their  sacrifice. 

They  are  the  '  woman  '  of  the  case,  and  elect  to  give  up  and  not  to  assert 
their  own  self-rights.  [The  real  nature  of  the  process  is  expressed  in  this 
woman-relation.] 

These  details,  I  say,  elect  to  have  their  rights  positively  denied ;  the 
right  painter  when  he  is  born  finds  them  take  under  his  hand  another 
form  of  being,  they  come  in  altruistically  ;  and  then,  when  once  this  is 
done  the  process  extends  and  the  whole  becomes  a  perfect  picture.  It 
needs  no  more  eyes  to  see  that  that  mode  of  '  doing  justice '  to  the 
details  is  the  true  mode  when  once  it  has  been  begun.  Sacrificing  some 
details  'positively,'  putting  them  altruistically,  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole ;  the  artist  sees  it  at  once.  His  method,  his  '  plan  of  life,'  has 
been  revealed  to  him. 

That  spreading  is  like  a  process  of  crystallization  :  begin  it  at  any  point 

and  the  whole  is  done.     The  coerced  tendency  is  set  free.     The  whole 

mass  wants  but  an  example ;  that  is  its  natural   order.     Surely  it  is 

a  good  symbol :  a  talent- work  is  a  solution  ,   the  interpretation  is  the 

perfect  crystal  ? 

So  surely  it  must  be  in  life.  Eights  once  willingly  given  up — '  positively 
denied  ' — at  any  point,  the  life  will  spread  like  wild- fire.  Man's  nature, 
which  is  this,  will  assert  itself  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  set  free.  Surely  society 
was  never  more  prepared  to  '  crystallize '  than  now. 

And  there  is  another  thing  in  which  painting  shows  how  the  social 
organisation  came  :  namely,  the  painter  (or  some  painters),  in  his  early 
work,  not  only  leaving  out  details,  but  taking  them  out  after  he  has  put 
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them  in,  in  order  to  get  the  unity,  the  right  effect;  to  make  it  truly  a 
'  representation  of  nature.' 

Which  is  also,  by  the  bye,  the  true  idea  of  the  social  organisation.    This 

also  ia  a  representation  of  nature ;  a  picture,  an  action-picture  of  the 

world.     This  makes  life  the  '  Art.' 

So  in  these  organisations  of  man's  life,  in  which  doubtless  we  find  so  much 
injustice  (caste  e.g.),  may  we  not  absolutely  know,  not  only  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  founders  there  was  no  intention  of  injustice,  but  that  the 
injustices,  many  of  them,  came  by  '  the  taking  out '  of  justices ;  that  rights 
were  put  aside,  reluctantly  as  the  painter  blots  out  his  work,  which  yet  he 
knows  was  truthful,  in  order  to  secure  the  unity  : — that  the  least  wrong 
was  done  compatible  with  that  securing  of  unity  which  it  was  the  life- 
painter's  business  to  secure  ?  This  is  how  that  negative  denial  of  rights 
came  to  be  so  embodied,  in  part,  at  least.  But  is  it  not  true  there  must 
have  been  willing  sacrifice  as  well  ?  Can  we  not  trace  these  elements  in 
them,  regarding  those  old  civilisations  as  '  anticipations.'  Cannot  their 
history  be  read  in  what  they  still  present  ?  And  will  there  not  be  clearly 
visible  positive  as  well  as  negative  denials  of  rights ;  givings  up  as  well  as 
refusals  ?  This  surely  throws  a  light,  too,  on  many  facts  of  the  loss  of 
rights  possessed  by  certain  classes  in  lower  forms  of  civilisation,  e.g.  woman 
having  rights  in  some  states  of  savage  life  which  she  has  not  in  Europe,  &c. 
The  positively  denied  details  are  as  the  epicycles,  and  this  denial  of  them 
proves  that  painting  also  as  well  as  science  has  an  intellectual  relation,  or 
at  least  one  beyond  the  senses.  This  is  worth  exploring ;  this  relation 
beyond  the  senses  which  that  treatment  of  the  details  demonstrates  in  art. 
The  senses  truly  make  the  details,  as  they  make  the  apparent  heavenly 
motions  :  and  is  it  by  the  elimination  of  some  subjective  condition  of  man 
the  interpretation  comes  in  art  ?  .Nature,  we  know,  is  not  that  series  of 
distinct  objects ;  but  is  one  process. 

The  '  things  '  that  are  to  our  senses  are  arbitrarily  made  by  them  '  to 
us.'  A  plant  is  no  more  a  thing  than  a  flame  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
other  things,  and  we  must  come  habitually  and  as  of  course  to  think  of  them 
so ;  and  painting  exists  to  help  us.  So  in  its  negative  denial  of  details  for 
unity,  in  its  introduction  of  them  or  assertion  of  universal  self- rights,  and  its 
positive  denial  of  them  in  free  giving  them  up  for  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  (i.e.  in  the  altruistic  having  of  them),  the  painter  has  been  revealing 
the  law  of  human  life.  It  can  be  read  upon  his  canvas,  and  in  some  of  its 
aspects  best  there.  This  reveals  the  meaning,  and  asserts  the  dignity  of  art; 
justifies  it,  and  shows  that  it  has  not  been  merely  to  please  the  eye  or 
rouse  '  emotions '  in  the  soul ;  emotions  which,  however  elevated  some- 
times, have  ever  hitherto  failed  to  avert — its  perfection  being  rather  the 
herald  of — national  decay. 

How  plain  in  painting  is  that  looking  through  ;  and  in  science,  too.  It 
is  seeing  the  one  in  the  many.  And  only  a  one  on  another  region  can  be 
the  one  of  that  many.  And  life  must  be  the  same  :  a  one  which  is  the  one 
of  that  many ;  a  one  in  which  they  all  are  in  not-being.  This  is  altru- 
istic being ;  it  is  a  '  one  '  in  which  all  the  many  are  in  not-being.  That  is 
the  thought  of  existence.  And  surely  it  applies  toGod  and  the  creatures  :  ia 
not  the  same  thought  true  ?  Is  not  the  Creator  the  one,  the  creatures  the 
many ;  as  in  science  the  fact  is  the  one  of  which  the  many  are  the  appear- 
ances ? 

Is  God  the  One  who,  in  the  region  of  the  created,  is  the  creatures  ?     Is 
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this  the  fundamental  relation  of  which  all  the  others  are  phenomena,  the 
one  which  is  the  fact  involving  the  many  phenomena,  or  appearances  :  the 
one  '  giving  up  '  which,  in  the  sphere  of  self,  is  all  the  .'  Eights  ?'  Is  this 
the  relation  of  God  and  the  creature  ? 

Is  this  the  process  in  interpretation  : — The  painter,  e.g.,  seeks  an  unity 
which  he  can  have  with  or  besides  the  details,  or  with  the  details  all  given 
as  such  ;  and  he  finds  an  unity  in  the  details  themselves,  a  unity  for  and 
of  them,  which  using,  his  picture  still  does  retain  its  unity.  The  pressing 
in  of  more  insists  on  finding  unity,  and  finds  it ;  finds  it  not  as  it  sought — 
an  inclusive  unity  with  non-unity  pervading;  the  non-united  details 
simply  included  in  an  unity — but  an  unity  absolutely  in  all  the  details 
themselves.  Genius  seeks  one  thing,  and  finds  another,  and  a  more.  Is 
it  the  same  in  life  ?  Does  not  man  seek  a  unity,  external,  as  it  were,  and 
not  all-pervading ;  and  the  unity  he  has  to  receive  is  one  absolute  and 
everywhere?  He  thinks  he  will  organise  life  on  a  basis  of  leaving  rights 
to  every  one,  and  every  one  asserting  them,  an  order  of  justice,  but  with 
an  element  of '  benevolence.' 

This  '  benevolence '  surely  is  to  be  seen  in  pictures,  &c.  too ;  the  most 

unharmonised  picture  contains,  of  course,  some  mutual  subordination  of 

parts,  some  subduing  of  the  more  prominent  details  for  the  sake  of  not 

altogether  sacrificing  the  less. 

But  that  which  he  has  to  do  is  to  introduce  an  unity  of  life  absolute 
and  perfect,  such  as  he  never  dreamed  of. 

The  proper  term  for  the  details  in  the  talent  picture  is  se/f-details ;  but 
that  is  with  the  subjective  in  them.  That  is,  we  introduce  the  'self* 
ever.  The  '  self-ness '  is  but  the  negation  of  perception. 

So  putting  that  'one'  for  them,  which  shows  the  'process,'  is  exactly 
leaving  out  the  '  self.'  Might  we  not  for  '  self  always  put  non-perception  ? 

The  epicycles  show  beautifully  how  one  subjective  process  (with  other 
surroxmdings)  may  project  before  our  senses  many  separate  things.  These 
are  strictly  '  constructed'  by  our  sense.  So  are  all  self-details;  all  that 
we  call  '  things,'  nature  being  truly  (even  the  physical)  one  process, 
not  many  separate  things.  Now,  '  ourselves '  come  perfectly  in  this 
category  ;  these  '  selves '  are  not  what  is ;  our  perception  '  constructs  ' 
them.  The  epicycles  seem  to  represent  them  almost  perfectly.  Should 
we  not  speak  of  self-men,  so  bringing  them  into  the  same  form  of  expres- 
sion with  the  other  self-things — self-details,  self-rights,  &c.  The  self-men 
are  as  these  are,  not  what  exists,  but  the  '  phenomena '  of  an  unity  that 
is  '  not- self.' 

This  perfect  art,  which  we  like  so  much,  is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
like. 

The  true  painting  is  supersensuous,  as  science  is.  It  is  remarkable;  both 
of  them  starting  from  sense.  What  the  intellect  proper — the  sense  of 
truth  or  reason — does  in  science  (raising  it  above  sense),  that  same  thing, 
surely,  the  '  esthetic  '  intellect,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  does  for  painting. 
The  parallel  seems  perfect.  There  is  in  art  precisely  that  same  '  force ' 
which  made  Copernicus  substitute  the  earth's  motions  for  the  epicycles. 
What  is  it  ?  Are  they  two  '  faculties,'  or  the  very  same  thing  operating 
in  two  relations  ?  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  very  same  faculty.  And 
clearly  it  is  the  demand  for  unity :  this  is  in  it,  and  is  a  main  factor  in  all 
its  aspects.  But  is  this  all,  or  is  it  fundamental  ? 
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So  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  at  present,  the  demand  for  unity  seems  to 
me  both  sufficient  and  primary.  It  seems  to  involve  no  assump- 
tion. Evidently,  if  this  be  true,  that  art  is  thus  supersensuous,  and  its 
destiny  is  to  reveal  the  '  process  '  which  nature  is,  here  is  the  justifi- 
cation, and  a  key  to  the  meaning,  of  Turner's  last  pictures. 
Is  it  not  in  art  as  in  science  :  its  whole  true  value  is  to  show  us  what 
nature  is;  the  special  things  that  it  deals  with,  their  interest,  beauty, 
utility,  are  nothing ;  these  are  simply  boys'  inducements,  by  pleasure,  to 
serious  work.  So  is  it  not  in  art :  it  is  its  interpreting  of  nature,  its 
prefiguring  of  human  life,  in  its  having  by  giving  up,  that  is  the  one  true 
thing  of  value  in  it.  This  it  is  to  carry  to  the  utmost,  and  surely  we  have 
no  conception  yet  of  what  it  is  to  show  us  in  respect  to  what  nature  truly 
is ;  how,  at  once  giving  light  to  and  receiving  light  from,  all  the  other 
regions  of  human  life  (with  which  it  runs  in  so  strict  a  parallel),  it  may 
yet  penetrate  to  secrets  of  which  we  have  no  imagination,  and  reveal  to  us 
truths  of  universal  bearing  but  which  only  in  it  could  become  manifest. 
So  that  it  may  help  men  hereafter  in  their  most  serious  difficulties ;  may 
be  studied  by  statesmen,  by  men  of  science,  by  all  who  have  to  regulate 
other  people's  lives,  or  even  their  own,  for  guidance  when  their  own 
problems  are  utterly  dark.  Indeed,  will  not  human  life  be  beautiful  when 
every  form  and  mode  of  it  is  seen  to  be  the  very  same  process,  exhibiting 
the  same  laws  (all  absolutely  spiritual,  in  the  highest  sense,  in  their 
significance),  and  everything  that  is  dark  or  insoluble  in  any  one  branch 
may  be  sought  for  and  surely  found  in  some  other?  Will  it  not  be 
beautiful  then  ;  man's  practical  life  the  centre,  based  upon  a  truly  spiritual, 
human  order,  and  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  handmaids  in  all  the  arts 
and  all  sciences,  indeed  in  every  device  of  his  brain  or  occupation  of  his- 
hands,  all  contributing  their  quota  to  its  service,  not  only  in  use,  adorn- 
ment, and  delight,  but  in  illustration  of  its  principles,  and  guidance  in  its- 
perplexities  ? 

[To  help  bring  this,  who  would  not  suffer  all  ?] 

In  a  picture  of  's  I  saw  how  an  '  anticipation '  work  need  not 

by  any  means  be  deficient  in  elaboration,  or  work.  It  may  be  finished, 
'  worked  over,'  to  an  immense  extent,  and  yet  it  remains  only  a  '  sketch,*" 
i.e.  only  having  the  good  points  which  belong  to-  a  sketch. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  painting  why  the  exact  form  must  be 
(positively)  denied.  I  do  not  find  any  one  who  distinctly  tells  me  ;  I  da 
not  find  any  perception,  except  vague,  general  grounds,  in  my  own  mind. 
But  I  believe  this  will  be  seen  in  other  regions.  Here  is  the  beauty  of 
seeing  the  various  spheres  of  life  all  as  expressions  of  one  process ;  this, 
which  is  hidden  in  painting,  will  it  not  be  seen  in  another,  perhaps  in  the 
practical  life  ?  The  reason  the  painter  does  not  exactly  reproduce  '  form  * 
is  the  same  as  that  for  which  genius  in  human  life  does  not  do  what  there- 
is  a  direct  demand  to  do,  a  visible  lightness  in  doing.  It  is  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  which,  in  life,  genius  says,  I  will  not  do  this  good  thing, 
though  I  allow  that  it  is  good. 

Or  the  same  reason  for  which  in  science  a  man  says,  This  which  appears 
to  my  senses  is-  not  the  fact.  Perhaps  this  is  a  better  parallel.  He  saysy 
I  will  '  represent '  it  this  way,  though  to  my  senses  it  is  that  other  way. 
Why  does  he  say  this  ?  The  reason  seems  to  be  different  in  detail  in 
different  cases,  but  is  always  at  the  bottom  the  same,  viz.,  a  recognition  of 
more  things  ;.  the  taking  into  consideration  something  subjective— truly  a 
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limit  of  our  perception.  Is  not  the  scientific  man's  affirmation  (against 
sense  impression)  always  the  putting  an  unit  for  many,  the  representing  a 
thing  as  part  of  a  process  instead  of  an  entity  ?  (This  last  is  certainly  akin 
to  painting.) 

Games,  too,  show  well  this  positive  denial  of  the  '  direct '  action  :     

remarks,  e.g.,  respecting  a  game  of  figures ;  how  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
'  always  of  a  figure  that  might  do  ;  the  child    overlooks  it ;    the  person 
beginning  to  play  puts  it,  of  course ;  the  player  probably  abstains. 

Surely  art  is  to  be  seen  by  aid  of  thought  and  life  banishing  their 
4  sense-' and*  self-basis.  This  is  what  interpretation  ever  is.  Painting, 
too,  starts  with  a  self-basis,  and  its  '  life '  substitutes  the  denial  of  it,  and 
just  in  the  same  way,  by  the  intolerableness  of  the  results  of  activity  upon 
that  basis.  Surely  it  is  striking  that  painting  also,  even  as  science,  has 
as  its  condition  the  denial  of  sense.  Who  would  have  thought  this?  Yet 
surely  it  is  evidently  so.  Here,  too,  is  the  fruit  of  altruistic  seeing  :  this 
could  not  have  been  seen  in  painting  directly,  but  is  clear  when  the  idea 
is  applied  to  it.  So  it  is  ever  ;  the  key  must  be  found  in  something  else  ; 
then  we  can  see.  This  is  why  the  painter  must  alter  the  form  of  every- 
thing ;  he  has  to  deny  sense. 

Surely  one  can  see  that  the  reason  the  form  under  which  the  true  painter 
sees  Nature  must  be  altruistic  (or  capable  of  being  'shown'  elsewhere — or, 
in  other  words,  why  the  painter's  '  hypothesis '  also  must  be  a  guess) ; 
is  the  same  as  for  the  thinker's,  viz.,  that  he,  too,  must  supply  the 
deficiency  of  sense.  The  demand  on  the  painter  to  change  the  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  science  to  introduce  hypothesis  ;  it  is  to  put  the  thing  as 
it  is  not  to  sense.  This  is  the  reason  science  must  '  become  '  by  hypothesis 
and  testing,  and  not  by  mere  direct  induction ;  it  fulfils  this  demand  of 
supplying  the  sense-defect.  And  so,  of  course,  the  '  mere  inference '  does 
not  answer  the  need.  It  does  not  turn  out  the  sense,  or  self  element,  the 
negative.  Saying  that  the  hypothesis  (scientific  or  artistic  alike)  must  be 
thus  a  guess,  is  only  applying  what  I  have  said  of  the  advantage  of 
altruistic  seeing,  that  each  form  or  presentation  of  the  fact  reveals  some 
element  hidden  in  all  the  others.  So  the  impulse  or  tendency  to  'guessing' 
proper  (or  altruistic  seeing),  besides  being  an  impulse  to  unity,  is  an  impulse 
also  to  supply  this  defect  of  sense  (or  self)  apprehension.  This  is  very 
curious.  Does  it  imply  anything  respecting  sense  or  self,  any  '  necessity  ' 
for  the  negative  not  to  be  ?  or  does  it  arise  simply,  as  I  have  seemed  to  see, 
from  the  'least  action'  of  the  mind?  It  were  wonderful  if  this  mere 
thinking  each  new  thing  the  same  as  what  was  known — this  '  least 
thinking,'  so  to  speak — were  thus  to  identify  itself  with  a  tendency  to 
exclude  the  negative  in  our  impressions.  But  it  is  also  extremely  probable, 
the  negative  to  us  being  the  true  positive  so  constantly.  It  is  but  another 
relation  of  'ignorance '  to  truth.  And  it  connects  itself  evidently  with 
much  in  the  mode  of  work  of  genius,  to  which  no  term  could  be  more 
truly  applicable  than  that  of '  least  thinking.' 

It  was  a  man  of  genius  saw  the  Law  of  Parsimony  ;  relatively  the  work 

of  genius  is  ever  less,  and  it  is  emphatically  a  lessening.     And  so  makes 

so  much  more  possible  after  it ;   makes  such  a  starting-  point. 

And  this  connects  itself  acrain  with  the  relation  of  genius  to  childhood : 

here  they  touch ;  their  '  methods  '  are  the  same.     This  is  why  genius  is 

the  perpetual  child.     And  the  method  of  genius,  too,  is  that  of  '  least 

thinking,'  and  like  the  child's  in  this,  that  it  is  a  going  against  the  first 
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(self-natural)  '  impression.'  It  takes  that  difficulty  first.  In  this  it  is  like 
the  child  (or  woman)  who  excuses  itself  from  observing,  &c.  by  guessing 
thus ;  but  genius  does  that  not  as  the  child  does,  as  not  seeing,  or  as 
avoiding  a  demand,  but  consciously,  and  fulfilling  all  other  demands,  and 
seeing  the  difficulty.  It  does  this  by  aid  of  the  altruistic  seeing,  which 
makes  it  easy  also  to  it,  perceiving  all  that  opposes  it  and  demands  the 
contrary,  but  seeing  that  this  denying  of  sense  makes  possible  less 
thinking.  This  is,  as  it  were,  its  object,  its  goal.  It  sees  that  to  accept  the 
not-sense  (or  self)  basis  enables  so  mucli  less  to  do.  This  is  the  structure 
falling  by  its  own  weight :  and  how  beautifiil  it  is  to  see  that  this 
'transcending  sense,'  &c. — which  is  the  great  achievement  of  genius — is 
that  which  is  done  ^illegitimately,  or  without  fulfilling  the  conditions)  by 
the  mere  guesser.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  it  makes  the  subse- 
quent work  infinitely  more  easy.  And  that  is  why  genius  does  it.  Yes,  it 
is  true,  with  all  its  work,  and  passion,  and  impossibility  of  caring  for  any- 
thing but  its  work,  genius  also  is  a  lover  of  ease  at  the  bottom,  and  this 
prompts  and  is  the  basis  of  its  toil.  The  denial  of  the  sense-  or  self- 
natural  saves  so  much  trouble  in  the  end  ;  and  the  altruistic  seeing — the 
guessing — saves  so  much  trouble  in  the  doing  of  that.  It  is  true  again, 
the  true  work  has  ease  in  it ;  work  with  rest  in  it,  that  is  genius.  And 
the  true  rest  has  action  in  it ;  its  type  is  in  the  orbit  of  the  star.  Surely 
this  is  why  we  have  the  feeling  of  absolute  repose  and  stability  upon  the 
earth.  This  physical  motion  is  the  true  rest,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
it  so.  Our  feeling  is  true,  true  in  a  deeper  sense,  and  to  a  more  absolute 
fact,  than  that  which  our  sensuous  observation  contradicts.  This  notion 
that  the  earth  is  not  at  rest,  is  it  not  a  mistaken  inference  which  we  get 
in  our  process  of  discovering  what  the  true  rest  is — which  must  have 
motion  in  it  ? 

Then,  if  this  sense-natural  conviction  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  be  thus 
true  to  a  deeper  fact,  is  it  not  so  with  all  our  other  sense-natural  im- 
pressions ?  Have  they  all  such  a  significance,  and  is  their  contradiction 
by  observation  only  to  show  the  opposite  necessarily  contained  in  the 
affirmation  ?  If  it  be  so,  how  large  a  subject  this  will  be.  May  we 
say  of  our  self-impression  of  rest,  that  it  is  not  shown  false  by  astronomy 
if  we  deal  fairly  with  it,  and  take  it  strictly  as  it  is  ?  True,  the  earth — 
seen  to  be  a  smallish  globe,  &c. — moves,  but  our  impression  is  not  the 
proper  contradiction  of  that.  It  does  not  affirm  that  a  smallish  globe 
is  at  rest,  but  something  quite  different :  the  earth  so  affirmed  at  rest 
is  not  a  globe,  but  the  boundless  central  plain,  and  so  on.  Now,  whether 
this  affirmation,  taken  in  its  completeness,  is  false,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

But  as  the  true  work  has  ease  in  it,  so  the  true  ease  must  have  work  in  it, 
and  the  true  rest  must  have  labour. — This  is  the  stability  of  genius;  the 
stability  of  an  orbit. 

Now,  why  must  the  true  and  proper  rest  [or  stability]  be  perceived  by 
the  intellect,  or  science,  as  motion,  while  it  is  perceived  by  the  primary 
sense-impression  as  rest  ?  This  seems  very  instructive.  Is  it  not  just  as 
light  (e.g.),  which  is  perceived  primarily  as  light,  becomes  to  the  scientific 
intellect  motion,  mere  darkness  in  a  certain  kind  of  way  ?  It  is  surely 
striking;  we  take  our  rest,  and  find  it  motion;  we  take  our  light,  and 
find  it  darkness,  and  so  with  all  the  other  elements  of  our  perception. 
This  cannot  be  without  its  significance.  We  study  all  the  elements  of 
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our  consciousness,  and  find  them  their  very  contraries.  Does  it  not  join 
itself  to  that  necessity  of  each  true  thing  to  have  in  it  its  own  negation  ? 
So  we.  explore  each  thing,  and  find  its  negation,  and  this  puzzles  us  so. 
Thus  it  is  with  God's  love ;  we  explore,  and  what  a  not-love  we  find. 
The  negation  of  theology,  and  the  relief  from  cruelty  which  Darwin  finds, 
are  the  signs  of  this. 

So  we  explore  our  rest,  and  find  a  not-rest ;  but  that  shows  that  it  may 
be,  at  least,  the  true  and  perfect  rest.  So  God's  love  may  be,  at  least  the 
true  and  perfect  love.  See  how  much  '  accepting  '  there  is  in  it.  There 
seems  to  be  almost  nothing  else. 

So  the  demand  on  the  painter  to  alter  form  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
scientific  man  to  show  the  reality  different  to  the  sense- perception ;  it  is 
because  of  the  non-perception.  And  the  same  demand  is  made  on  him, 
too,  that  his  form  shall  be  a  true  '  guess,'  because,  if  not  altered  guess- 
wise,  it  has  still  the  non-perception  in  it.  May  we  not  test  this ;  are  all 
the  '  forms  '  introduced  by  Turner  in  this  sense  '  verse  formes '  ?  Is  there 
here  a  test  for  the  right  drawing — that  the  form  can  be  shown  elsewhere  ? 
and  is  the  same  '  proof  valid  in  art,  that  a  form  seen  altruistically — not 
to  be  suggested  by  the  object  itself  merely — and  at  the  same  time 
answering  its  demands,  must  be  the  true  one  ? 

Here  it  is  true,  that  the  true  painter  paints  as  he  '  sees.'  That  seeing 
is  the  same  as  the  universal  '  seeing '  of  the  interpretation  ;  as  '  gravity ' 
was  '  seen,'  &c.  This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  that  kind  of  work  being 
'  seeing.'  It  is  different  from  inferring,  deducing,  constructing,  &c.  The 
altruistic  element  in  the  vision  is  that  which  constitutes  it  '  seeing,'  and 
it  implies  just  what  is  the  character  of  the  altruistic  seeing,  viz.,  that 
the  '  non-perception '  is  supplied.  It  is  strictly  a  seeing — it  is  the 
seeing  of  the  invisible.  And  so,  again,  genius  is  faith.  It  is  that 
which  was  before  hidden  coming  into  view  makes  the  man  say,  '  I  see  :  ' 
the  perception  goes  behind  the  impression ;  it  '  sees '  what  makes  us 
perceive  as  we  do.  This  is  often  noticed  in  Shakespere,  and  here  is  the 
feet  of  it;  the  unseen  elements  of  the  case  are  'seen.'  Now  clearly 
what  is  thus  demanded  in  science  and  poetry  is  the  demand  on  art. 
The  true  picture  shows  us  what  makes  us  perceive  as  we  do,  the  unseen 
elements  being  added.  This  must  be  the  case  even  in  good  anticipation 
also.  Then  what  is  the  difference  exactly,  in  kind,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  seeing  of  genius  and  that  of  anticipation  ?  Can  we  see  it  more  in 
detail  than  that  the  anticipation  is  the  guessing  alone,  the  genius  the 
guessing  embodying  the  looking. 

Might  we  not  in  art  see  instances  of  the  form  altered,  and  very  cleverly 
altered,  in  the  way  of  mere  '  inference '  or  adaptation,  or  '  arbitrary  ' 
additions ;  answering  to  hypotheses  in  science  which  are  not  '  veraj 
causae.'  For  in  art  this  '  altered  form '  answers  to  '  hypothesis '  in 
science.  And  so  the  talent-work  would  be  seen  not  only  in  introducing 
details,  but  in  introducing  *  forms '  which  still  embodied  the  non-percep- 
tion. And  these  ought  to  be  perfectly  distinguishable,  as  much  so  as  in 
science.  Though,  perhaps,  here  (as  art  shows  some  things  invisible  in 
science)  science  again  may  give  the  key  to  true  and  false  '  hypotheses '  in 
art.  May  we  not  say,  evidently,  a  '  hypothesis '  is  a  method  of  giving 
'  unity,'  unity  to  that  which  is  presented  by  sense,  alike  in  art  and  in 
science.  Then  it  is  curious,  in  order  truly  to  give  this  unity  to  any 
single  mass  of  appearances,  the  unity  must  extend  beyond  them  alone  ;  it 
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must  unify  more,  i.e.  it  must  unify  them  together  with  something  else. 
The  condition  of  truly  effecting  the  one  unity  is  the  effecting  another 
unity  besides.  The  appearances  can  only  truly  be  made  one  among 
themselves  by  being  made  one  with  something  else. 

Some  theologians  have  seen  this  also  in  their  sphere,  and  surely  it  is  an 

universal. 

Is  it  not  because  the  true  'form'  is  altruistic  that  all  feel  it  (after 
sufficient  time)  to  be  true  ?  Do  we  not  feel  it  to  be  what  we  have  seen  ? 
And  is  not  ever  the  'I  see'  of  genius  this:  'I  have  seen  this  before?' 
Here,  surely,  is  the  basis  of  truth  in  that  criticism  of  whether  or  not  a 
picture  is  like  what  we  have  seen.  This  must  surely  be  a  true  test  on  this 
ground.  Is  not  the  feeling  the  same  that  makes  us  feel  a  scientific  view  is 
true  ?  we  feel  it  fits  that  thing,  and  also  we  have  seen  it  and  do  see  it  else- 
where. 

It  unifies  doubly ;  all  the  scattered  appearances  of  the  one  thing,  and 

those,  thus  unified,  with  another.     Is  here  a  key  also  to  sublimity  ?     Is 

it  in  art  the  same  as  the  sublimity  of  simplicity  in  science  ? 

People  rightly  feel  a  picture  good  when  they  see  in  it  though  not  the  form 
of  that  object  yet  one  that  they  have  seen  before,  and  that  it  Jits  the  object, 
though  it  is  not  what  they  see  when  they  look  at  it.  In  a  word,  that 
it  shows  there  a  '  positively  denied '  known  thing.  So,  because  it  is 
known  from  nature  (not  '  put  on '  by  the  self),  it  is  true  to  nature  ;  more 
true  than  even  what  our  own  eyes  show  us,  just  as  a  scientific  '  inter- 
pretation' is.  Is  not  this  why  a  right  picture  is  more  true  to  nature  than 
nature  herself  as  we  see  her.  It — like  science — brings  out  into  view  the 
positively  denied,  and  therefore  unseen,  things. 

Or  else  positively  denies  things,  which  to  be  really  true  to  nature  demand 

to  be  positively  denied  :  the  converse  process.     This,  as  I  have  seen,  is 

truer. 

Thus  gravity,  the  fall  of  any  body,  is  a  form  not  true  of  the  heavens, 
but  seen  elsewhere ;  seen  before.  It  is  a  form  put  in  the  heavens,  being 
true  of  something  else,  and  '  positively  denied'  in  them.  Is  not  this  what 
the  idea  of  'fitting'  or  'being  possible'  means:  that  it  is  positively 
denied  ?  A  form  seen  in  one  thing,  and  that,  if  positively  denied,  would 
give  the  appearance  seen  in  something  else,  is  true  of  that. 

So  science  and  art  work  together ;  they  converge  to  one  end,  and  both, 
also,  have  one  law,  and  one  test  of  Tightness ;  that,  namely,  of  pleasure  or 
ease,  true  natural  ease,  denying  the  'self-natural.'  Both  together  will  show 
us  nature. 

In  superinducing  an  else- perceived  unity,  the  motive-power  of  thepainter 
too,  is  to  abolish  arbitrariness.  The  mass  of  details,  or  the  merely  inferred 
hypotheses,  are  '  arbitrary '  or  without  necessity.  Seeing  the  altruistic  unity 
gives  necessity,  a  necessity  for  that  form  being ;  and  that  gives  necessity 
for  the  'appearing'  of  the  details.  So  the  self-details  are  positively 
denied  because  there  is  a  non -perception  in  their  appearing.  That  is 
the  affirmation  :  these  self-details  appear  by  a  non-perception,  do  away 
with  that,  i.e.  give  more,  present  all  and  they  are  not ;  that  is  what  causes 
them  to  be  perceived.  And  this  'all,'  this  wanting  element,  is  perceived 
elsewhere. 

In  gravity  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the  process  is  inverse  to 
this:  the  fall  is  positively  denied  in  the  'unknown'  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  revealed  by  the  case  in  which  it  is  presented  alone. 
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Is  this  a  rule  in  science,  and  is  there  the  same  in  art  ?  Surely  in  science 
it  must  be  universal.  The  phenomenon  must  contain  more,  and  that  in 
which  it  is  seen  must  be  a  part  isolated,  and  so  what  is  positively  denied 
made  visible.  This  must  be  science.  And  it  is  based  on  our  constant 
taking  positive  denial  for  negative.  This  is  the  root  of  it,  and  the  cure  of 
it  is  its  life.  That  which  does  not  appear  impresses  us  as  not  being.  This 
I  have  seen  is  the  source  of  man's  wretchedness ;  he  thinks  God's  caring, 
and  nature's,  is  negatively,  instead  of  positively,  denied.  So  the  organic 
reveals  the  inorganic  ;  it  is  from  it  by  a  minus :  the  organic  is  '  positively 
denied  '  in  the  inorganic,  and  what  is  not  visible  in  it  is  seen  in  the  organic. 
All  science  is  this,  enabling  us  to  see  positively-denied  things ;  this  is  all 
*  knowledge  : '  the  self-impression  is  of  their  mere  absence. 

And  so  speculation  merely  (which  is  hypothesis  made  by  mere  inference?) 

affirms  their  absence,  that  is  why  it  will  not  do. 

Now.  I  see  art  is  the  converse  of  this,  it  does  not  elicit  that  which  is 
positively  denied,  but  makes  the  positive-denial.  1  have  seen  this  relation 
before,  and  how  they  are  our  two  hands  (science  and  art)  for  grasping 
nature.  [The  development  of  organic  life  is  this  same  thing,  surely : 
nature  superinduces  upon  a  multitude  (more  or  less)  of  self- details,  an 
unity.  Is  not  this  the  new  grade  ?]  And  art,  doing  the  converse,  surely 
contributes  even  more  than  science ;  it  takes  us  even  deeper.  In  one  sense, 
surely,  it  takes  up  the  work  where  science  leaves  it.  For  science  surely 
is  altogether  a  bringing  out  of  that  which  is  positively  denied.  And 
when  that  has  reached  some  completeness,  must  not  art  take  that  up, 
and  show  us  its  positive  denial  ? 

The  details  are  in  the  true  picture,  as  the  fall  is  in  the  motion  of  the 
planets.  The  painter  says,  in  his  action,  '  This  that  I  see  here  is  not  the 
truth  of  this ;  it  is  only  a  partial  apprehension.  The  true  form  of  this  is 
that,  including  all  that  more.' 

A  more  expressed  by  a  denying,  as  the  heavens  deny  the  fall.     This  is 

the  '  knowing  what  to  miss.' 

And  is  the  painter's  denial,  when  it  is  perfect,  always  by  the  assertion  of 
an  equal  opposite  in  some  way  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  this  ? 
This  equal  opposite  always  is  and  must  be  in  nature.  One  sees  this 
perfectly  in  gravity  ;  is  it  a  type  of  every  case  ?  The  fall,  truly,  is  but  one 
half  the  process,  and  cannot  be  alone  ;  every  such  motion  has  with  it,  as 
constituting  the  only  truth  of  it,  an  equal  opposite.  The  heavens  simply 
show  gravity  as  it  truly  is.  And  is  all  positive  denying,  necessarily,  taking 
a  half  and  adding  to  it  its  equal  opposite  ?  Is  it  so  in  art  ?  And,  then,  is 
science  ever  this  revealing  the  positively  denied  by  recognising  the  isolated 
half  where  it  is  shown  to  us,  and  seeing  that  it  is  positively  denied  in  that 
which  shows  the  whole  ?  If  men  had  truly  known  the  laws  of  force, 
they  would  necessarily  have  been  looking  out  for  the  very  thing  they  saw 
in  the  heavens,  as  the  only  truth  of  falling.  So  the  same  thought  would 
make  us  look  for  the  truth  of  the  inorganic  in  the  organic. 

N.B. — Is  not  what  we  call  a  '  whole '  always  exactly  a  positive  denial  ? 
Only  that  is  truly  seen  which  is  seen  as  two  equal  opposites. 

The  perfect  painter  does  things  the  bad  painter  does ;  he  draws 
not  exactly.  Why  is  he  so  bold  to  set  at  defiance  accuracy  (which  is 
moral  right,  justice,  &c.)  ?  It  is  because  he  has  seen  in  nature  what  he 
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affirms  that  he  affirms  not  according  to  what  he  sees.  It  is  this  makes 
him  so  bold.  If  it  were  his  self-doing,  how  were  it  true  to  nature  ?  It  ia 
nature  coming  in  to  supply  defect  of  seeing.  This  is  that  wonderful  bold- 
ness of  genius:  only  that  which  nature  gives  can  be  true  to  her. 

How  perfectly  in  art  is  seen  the  true  '  form '  of  human  life.  How 
plainly  there  are  the  pleasant  unity,  the  painful  obedience  to  law;  the  vice, 
the  virtue,  and  the  end  is  the  embodying  the  virtue  in  the  vice.  How 
curious  to  call  them  vice  and  self- virtue  pictures ;  or  should  we  say,  rather, 
self-pleasure  and  self-virtue  (or  self-denial)  pictures,  or  pleasure  pictures, 
and  duty  pictures,  and  love  pictures  (or  rather,  perhaps,  the  last,  '  life ' 
pictures)  ?  And  I  think  I  see  that  another  term  should  be  added  to  the 
series  besides  the  two  correlates — the  unity  and  the  details — there  is  one 
before  which  surely  is  the  true  '  anticipation '  of  the  perfect,  and  that  is 
what  answers  to  innocence.  This  must  surely  be  universal.  In  life  is  it 
not  thus :  innocence,  vice,  self-virtue,  love.  And  is  not  innocence  a  true 
anticipation  in  this,  that  it  breaks  law  without  wrong.  It  is  the  child,  the 
two  undifferen dated ;  and  the  perfect  life  is  the  '  integrated  innocence  '  The 
'latent '  self  in  innocence  comes  out  into  the  two  polar  forms,  and  is  ex- 
cluded in  their  union.  So  the  line  of  animal  development  is  the  perfect 
parallel ;  it  is  in  all  cases  the  process  of  the  exclusion  of  the  negative,  which 
comes  out  into  result  and  influence  as  nature  comes  into  contact  with  it. 
Now  can  this  be  seen  in  painting :  the  innocence  form  preceding  the  oppo- 
sites?  Surely  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  'self-unity'  picture  the  parallel 
of  the  unresolved  bipolar :  the  positively  denied  thing — that  which  is  there 
but  is  caused  not  to  be  visible  by  the  presence  of  its  equal  opposite — is 
not  introduced. 

A  great  simplification  in  respect  to  applying  the  principles  to  particular 
works  of  art  appears  to  me.  I  have  felt  how  many  very  excellent  and 
admirable  works  seem  to  have  no  special  character  at  all ;  how  many  of 
our  great  painters  indeed  seem  to  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  organic 
development  of  art.  Now  I  seem  to  see  precisely  the  relation.  Painters 
of  this  kind  bear  surely  the  same  rektion  to  art  as  a  living  process  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  appliers  of  science  bear  to  science.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  occupy  quite  another  sphere.  Painting  is  a  process  of  revela- 
tion of  nature  exactly  akin  to  science,  and  progresses  by  just  the  same  steps 
of  observation,  theory,  and  interpretation;  and  is  surely  just  as  plainly  to 
be  read  in  its  aims,  ends,  and  processes.  But  beside  it — just  as  beside  science, 
and  as  legitimately — stands  another  class  of  workers,  who  take  no  part  in  the 
process  itself,  except,  perhaps,  incidentally,  but  who  take  up  what  it  achieves, 
learn  what  it  can  teach,  and  apply  it  to  production  of  useful  and  pleasur- 
able results.  These  painters  are  to  art  proper  as  architects,  engineers, 
photographers,  &c.,  are  to  science.  They  do  not  create,  or  constitute,  or 
serve  it,  but  use  it,  and  wisely  and  well  oftentimes;  use  it  for  ends  that  we 
desire.  So  in  studying  '  art '  we  simply  put  them  on  one  side.  They  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  what  a  simple  thing  this  division  is  after  all ;  how 
necessarily  true  everywhere;  all  man's  work  must  be  simply  this;  discover- 
ing what  nature  is  and  applying  what  he  discovers.  Human  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  '  does '  anything  at  all,  cannot  throw  itself  into  any  other  forms  than 
these.  It  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  man's  activity.  So,  of  course,  this 
must  be  true  of  art,  because  it  is  simply  true  of  all  things.  Suppose  we 
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included  a  medical  galvanist  and  Faraday  in  one  group  because  they  both 
worked  with  electric  wires,  and  tried  to  make  common  statements  about 
them. 

I  think  I  see  plainly  a  sort  of  identity  in  the  *  form  '  induced  by  Turner 
and  David  Cox,  indicating,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  done  selfwise  or  arbi- 
tarily  in  any  way,  but  is  a  common  '  seeing.1  But  are  Turner's  last  pic- 
tures indicative  of  his  fall ;  of  his  affirming  because  he  felt  ?  It  is  surely 
possible.  And  does  that  expression  of  his,  '  Don't  you  know  a  man  should 
paint  his  impressions  ? '  indicate  the  approach  of  this  condition  ?  Is  the 
same  thing  visible  in  Constable's  last  pictures  ?  It  certainly  looks  like  it. 
And  is  it  so  in  Beethoven's  last  work  ? 

If  this  be  true  about  the  fall  of  genius,  how  beautifully  it  shows  the 
power  is  not  in  the  man.  When  he  uses  his  strength  as  other  men  do  he 
is  no  more,  nay,  is  he  not  less  than  they  ? 

Genius  gives  up  all  restraints,  all  guides,  all  helps;  it  leaves  all  coun- 
Hellors,  drops  all  rules ;  what  is  to  guide  or  restrain  it  but  nature  ?  This 
is  its  one  resource.  Then  cutting  this  off  by  saying,  '  This  is,  because 
1  feel  it,'  what  remains  to  it  but  pure  unaided,  unguided  wandering. 

Surely  there  is  an  argument  that  man  is  one,  in  art  which  insists  on  treat- 
ing as  one  such  apparently  isolated  things ;  and  when  it  has  done  so,  we 
say, '  That  is  nature.'  Surely  what  we  mean,  what  speaks  in  us,  is  our  own 
nature ;  it  is  true  to  that.  A  possible  relation  of  oppositeness  between 

landscape  and  figure  painting  suggests  itself :     remarked  how  nature 

was  more  beautiful  than  any  picture,  as  if  that  was  something  against  the 
value  of  the  latter,  and  urged  that  in  painting  of  faces  the  picture  might 
give  that  which  was  more  beautiful  than  any  real  face.  Now,  of  course, 
nature  is  more  beautiful  than  any  picture.  What  the  painter  does  is  to 
reveal  nature  by  making  less.  He  shows  the  positively  denied  ;  says  this 
is  in  nature,  though  we  cannot  see  it,  and  when  we  look  again  assuredly  it 
is  so.  But  what  he  shows  the  sense  cannot  see  directly;  it  is  not  visible. 
It  is  an  office  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  science,  and  like  it  dependent  on 
successive  workers  :  done  by  man  as  a  whole. 

Even  if  it  may  be  felt  by  some,  as  some  say  science  is  all  anticipated 

by  some  mystics,  this  renders  the  other  method,  which  alone  is  available 

for  all,  of  no  less  interest. 

It  is  by  showing  us  the  positively  denied,  i.e.  by  making  less,  the 
landscape  painter  reveals  nature  [at  least  in  part,  surely  in  chief  part,  or 
is  the  adding  the  unseen  also  an  equal  part  ?]  But,  now,  is  not  figure 
painting  a  converse  to  this?  Is  it  in  its  revealing  function  a  making 
more  exclusively,  i.e.  an  introducing  the  unseen  ?  Or  is  there  another 
future  in  store  for  it  ?  Is  it  to  have  a  work  of  revealing  by  leaving  out  ? 

Surely  art  is  low,  and  not  only  degraded,  but  itself  a  degradation,  an 
impertinence  if  it  is  to  show  '  skill.'  That  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  every  useful 
work,  and  it  would  degrade  any  work  to  exist  for  that.  The  old  painting 
was  for  an  use ;  and  to  be  really  of  worth  modern  must  be  so  too. 

So,  of  course,  regarded  as  existing  for  beauty,  i.e.,  for  pleasure  as  its 
end,  art  degrades ;  it  has  mastered  every  nation  that  has  mastered  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  at  this  day  that  is  not  degraded  by  it 
The  beauty  bears  to  it  only  the  same  relation  as  utility  bears  to  science, 
or  pleasure  to  eating.  And  the  pursuit  of  art  for  mere  beauty  is  as  fatal, 
as  degrading,  surely  at  least  as  much  BO,  as  gluttony:  So  even  this 
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feeling  of  ours  respecting  beauty  in  art,  lovely,  enchanting,  elevating, 
indispensable  as  it  is,  wants  transforming  ;  even  as  our  love  needs  it.  It 
is  a  self- feeling  still.  What  is  true  of  the  one,  is  it  not  true  of  the  other? 
And  one  power  surely  will  transform  both ;  the  raising  it  from  self  to 
altruistic  ends,  making  it  surely  in  both  cases  more  exquisite  in  its 
delight,  more  potent  in  its  sway,  even  by  its  denial?  These  things 
demanded  to  be  denied  that  they  might  BE. 

Is  there  this  radical  difference  between  landscape  and  figure  painting, 
that  the  former  is  a  showing  by  leaving  out,  a  revealing  the  positively 
denied  element  [as  the  sacrifice  in  joy]  ;  and  that  figure  painting  is  the 
converse ;  is  inducing  the  bipolar  form  over  the  unipolar  presentation ; 
positively  denying  it  ?  Are  the  two  branches  really  distinct  processes  in 
the  main  ?  And  so  is  there  a  necessity  in  the  order  of  their  development  ? 
And  have  they  their  parallels  altogether  in  other  things;  is  it  in 
science,  e.g.  ? 

Did  the  polishing  up  of  the  reason  in  the  dark  ages  answer  to 
figure-painting  arising  first?  Are  both  alike  a  means  to  under- 
standing nature  ? 

Is  man's  '  ideal '  perhaps  truly  greater  than  his  '  self,'  and  even  than  his 
physical '  phenomenon'  ? 

Thus  one  may  see  how  the  form  and  the  details  mutually  sacrifice 
themselves  for  each  other ;  se«  it  in  astronomy  ;  the  form  (the  intellectual 
element"),  accepting  the  positive  denial — the  self-sacrifice — of  the  details, 
is  modified,  becomes  different  in  doing  so.  It  becomes  a  thing,  not  like 
what  the  mere  guessing  supposes,  but  much  more.  (The  '  form'  line  is 
the  guess-line.)  And  here  one  sees  why  the  mere  guessing  line  will  not 
do ;  it  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  what  the  details  positively  denied  would  make 
it.  It  is  rightly  opposed  and  refused.  For  the  self  is  in  it,  too. 
There  is  a  non -perception,  also,  in  the  '  form '  or  guess-line,  and  this  non- 
perception  (or  self)  the  details,  sacrificing  themselves,  exclude. 

The  guess  and  observation  lines  in  astronomy  show  it  perfectly. 
So  one  sees,  what  the  positive  denying  of  the  details  does  is  not  to  bring 
on  the  altruistic  form,  but  to  perfect  it,  to  cast  the  self  out  of  it  (just  as  it 
casts  the  self  out  of  the  details).  The  altruisticness  belongs  to  the 
guessing  line ;  that  introduces  the  form  seen  elsewhere.  This  '  other- 
ness '  is  the  positive  in  the  guessing  line  :  the  negative  is  that  it  is  not  true. 
For  its  truth  it  must  accept  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  details,  must  positively 
deny  them.  [See  the  epicycles,  which  perfected  the  Pythagorean  '  form.'] 
The  two  lines,  then,  are  those  of '  otherness '  and  truth,  and  the  union  is 
the  altruistically  true,  the  unity. 

Will  this  apply  to  Ethics,  to  the  vice  and  self-virtue  lines,  &c.  ? 
I  say  the  form,  remaining  altruistic,  becomes  true  by  accepting  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  details.     It  remains  altruistic.     This  is  important.  ^  It  is 
modified,  but  only  perfected.     It  is  in  existence  before,  as  it  were  ;  intro- 
duced in  the  guessing  line. 

As  the  problem  is  to  affirm  self- falsely,  but  fulfilling  the  conditions— the 
true  in  form  of  the  false— so  will  it  be  found,  or  not,  that  beauty  is  in  the 
form  of  the  self-ugly,  the  conditions  being  fulfilled— the  opposite  (i.e.  the 
beautiful)  embodied.  Is  our  present  (and  long  past)  pursuit  of  beauty 
this  very  thing;  a  part  of  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  expressing 
the  beautiful  in  the  form  of  the  self-ugly  ;  is  it  obtaining  the  '  opposite '  to 
embody  and  positively  deny  in  the  self-ugly  ? 
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•  Do  I  not  thus  seem  to  see  again  what  I  said  before,  that  the  true 

business  of  art  was  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  ugly  (the  self-ugly)  ? 
This  would  be  pretty,  if  all  this  work  of  presenting  the  beautiful  was  but 
part  of  a  great  process  of  theory-work  (like,  in  an  individual- work,  the 
self-true  presentation  of  the  details)  :  that  it  is  introducing  an  element 
necessary  to  be  included  (but  in  a  self-form),  and  truly  destined  to  be 
positively  denied.  Must  not  this  be  true :  that  this  whole  idea  and 
scope  of  our  '  art'  is,  as  it  were,  one  part  of  one  step  of  one  line  in  the 
one  human  work  ?  That  it  is  introducing  to  the  utmost  the  presentation 
of  the  self-beautiful  (as  in  talent-pictures,  the  self-truth  is  thus  introduced) 
in  order  that  the  '  form '  of  the  self-ugly  may  be  brought  back  perfected, 
with  this  positively  denied  in  it ;  that  it  is  a  fulfilling  the  conditions  for 
presenting  the  true  beautiful  in  the  form  of  the  (self-)  ugly.  Is  it  not  a 
great ,'  nutrition'  ?  Then  should  the  past  show  us  such  a  form  capable  of 
being  thus  brought  back. 

By  aid  of  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  painting  to  life,  may  more  be 

seen  in  art  itself?  Thus :  is  there  not  some  parallel,  in  detail,  in  respect  to 

the  relation  of  women  to  men,  and  the  positive  denying  of  the  details.    The 

'  form '    is   a  general  conception,  as  it  were,  of  social  life  rather  than  of 

particular  social  relations ;  and  so  may  the  accepting  sacrifice  by  woman  be 

strictly  parallel,  not  to  the  bringing  back  the  general  form,  but  to  the 

particular  treatment  of  groups  of  details.     May  that   '  one  stroke  which  is 

many  '  be  that  accepting ;   and  then,  does  this  perhaps  less  demand,  than 

permit,  to  come  back  that  '  form '  of  unity  which  has  been  suppressed  ? 

For  the  '  tendency  '  to  that — the  liking — is  ever  present.     This  I  have 

seen  in  respect  to  society  also ;  how  the  present  state  is  an  enormous 

tension. 

Long  ago,  too,  I  seemed  to  see  that  the  positive  denial  of  the  details  came 
by  the  attempt  to  include  all.  A  picture  cannot,  in  detail,  re-present  the 
fullness  of  nature.  Is  that  a  disability  ,a  limitation,  a  thing  to  its  disadvantage, 
judged  from  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  ?  It  seems  so,  perhaps  ;  nay, 
certainly.  But  is  it  ?  So  far  from  this,  it  is  the  very  condition  of  the 
existence  of  art.  It  is  the  condition  of  its  life  in  positive  denial.  Art  could 
not  be,  except  from  that  condition ; 

[as  we  know  already,  about  photography,  &c.] 

But  then  there  is  another  thought  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  painting 
be  as  life,  because  its  task  is  to  express  in  space,  and  by  means  utterly 
inadequate,  an  infinite  fullness,  then  life  is  also  this  very  thing.  As  paint 
and  canvas  are  to  nature,  so  is  human  life  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  '  picture.' 
It  is  a  kind  of  rule-of- three  sum.  The  FACT  is  to  our  'conscious  '  human 
life  as  is  a  landscape  to  a  picture.  The  infinite  fullness  and  richness  of  that 
fact  it  is  that  makes  the  difficulty  of  our  life,  that  demands  its  solution  in 
Belf-sacrifice. 

Not  that  it  is  not  sacrifice  also  [though  not  our  self-sacrifice],  even  as 
the  sacrifice  in  nature  is  not  the  sacrifice  the  painter  makes  of  self-right 
details.  They  are  not  in  nature  at  all.  Nor,  surely,  are  our  '  selves'  in 
the  actual.  They  are  alike  phenomenal  only,  and  could  not  be 
1  existing.' 

Now  I  might  ask  again,  is  it  bad  or  good  human  life  should  be  as  it  is : 
should  have  self-sacrifice — positive  denial — as  the  condition  of  its  being. 
If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  fact  be  rich  and  full : — if  a  self-rights 
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picture  could  adequately  represent  it  ?  By  the  '  fact  '  I  mean  that  life 
which  we  '  feel  '  and  perceive  as  this  human  life,  of  which  this  human  life 
is  the  phenomenon,  that  is,  the  picture.  That  is  what  we  are  always  trying 
to  do  —  to  make  a  self-rights  picture  true  to  human  life  ;  we  wish  it  were, 
are  so  angry  it  will  not  be.  That  is,  we  wish  the  fact  were  a  poor  juxtaposi- 
tion of  just  so  few  dead  things  side  by  side  as  we  could  easily  lay  hold  of. 
Suppose  we  could  perfectly  thus  represent  all  that  we  can  see,  still  our 
work  were  not  a  picture,  because  it  would  not  have  sacrifice  in  it  ;  would 
not  represent  that  which  is  nature.  It  would  not  be  true  to  her.  It  is  not 
because  she  is  full  that  the  picture  must  be  of  sacrifice,  but  because  that 
is  the  truth  of  her,  and  only  that.  Her  '  fullness  '  is  only  the  way  in  which 
we  are  compelled  to  be  true  to  her. 

Is  not  art  given  us  as  an  easy  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
life  ;  as  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  done  with  pleasure  alone,  and  no  pain  ; 
that  it  may  be  done  first,  to  show  us  the  way.  So,  of  course,  that  is  done 
there  which  is  to  be  done  in  life.  But,  then,  will  not  the  influence  be 
mutual  ?  If  art  first  solves  the  problem  of  living,  and  teaches  it  to  life, 
will  not  life,  when  it  has  thus  been  taught  and  aided,  add  a  new  power  to 
art,  and  teach  it  in  its  turn  ?  Then  is  there,  in  the  including  of  the  not 
self  -beautiful  in  our  idea  of  beauty,  the  fulfilment  of  the  business  of  art 
being  truly  with  the  ugly  ?  So  here  is  another  ethical  application  of  Art  : 
the  very  thought  of  beauty  is  a  liking  with  a  not-liking  in  it. 

And  it  has  come,  too  ;  it  has  been  created  —  surely  this  may  be  seen  —  by 
the  fulfilling  and  the  giving  up  of  the  self-rights.  Surely  it  will  be 
visible  that  this  higher  feeling  of  beauty  has  been  created,  not  by  aspirings 
after  a  higher  ideal,  or  any  direct  reaching  or  striving,  or  self-working  of 
kind,  but  by  the  positive  denial  of  self-rights  ;  that  it  has  been  the 
us  of  interpreters,  who  did  this,  and  this  simply,  and  did  not  even 
foresee,  much  less  design,  the  results  which  Nature  gave  them.  And 
how  far  this  is  advanced  in  Art  ;  we  do  not  now  call  anything  beautiful, 
surely,  in  a  deep  sense,  that  does  not  positively  deny  our  feeling  of  self- 
beauty. 

This  higher  beauty,  I  say,  came  not  by  any  demand  on  the  part  of  any 
man  for  a  higher  and  nobler  thing  ;  it  came  not  from  him,  but  to  him  ; 
it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  demand  of  the  self-details  to  be  positively 
denied.  All  this  higher  feeling  of  beauty,  all  that  makes  it  that  grander, 
and  profounder,  and  more  soul-stirring  thing,  all  this  is  the  gift  to  us 
of  that  exact  presentation  of  details  which  seems  to  set  beauty  (as, 
indeed,  it  does  set  self-beauty)  at  defiance.  All  comes  from  the  effect  of 
these,  when  they  positively  deny  themselves,  upon  the  forms  of  beauty 
which  fled  before  them.  It  was  really  not  for  themselves,  but  to  make 
beauty  more  beautiful,  that  they  insisted  on  being  recognised  and  having 
their  claims  fulfilled.  It  is  for  beauty  that  those  work,  and  work  as  truly 
and  as  directly  as  any  others,  who  set  it  most  utterly  aside  for  exactness 
and  fidelity  to  the  appearances.  And  so  it  is  in  life  ;  all  right  and  duty 
exists  to  make  joy  perfect.  It  becomes  exquisite,  profound,  first  worthy 
the  name  of  joy,  only  through  that  stern  duty  which  banishes  it,  and 
seems  as  if  it  must  banish  it  for  ever.  It  is  from  this,  joy  derives  its 
perfectness  ;  nay,  only  for  the  perfecting  of  joy  it  is. 

But  they,  too,  in  effecting  this  their  function,  lose  their  self-life,  and  are 
in  giving  up  their  being.  This  perfecting  of  joy,  by  self-rights  positively 
denied,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  perfecting  of  forms  by  the  self-details, 
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when  they  give  up  their  life  to  live.  It  is  just  so  our  life  shapes  itself 
when  our  hearts  grow  weary  of  insisting  on  what  we  ought  to  have,  and 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  cry  out  for  the  old  life  of  simple 
pleasure,  but  say,  Let  it  be  a  pleasure  which  is  in  not  pleasing  myself. 
That  is  God  coming  into  the  soul,  as  Nature  comes  into  the  artist's  work. 
Then,  if  this  thought  be  true,  the  higher  and  deeper  feeling  of  beauty 
which  men  now  possess  [and  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  that  cultiva- 
tion of  the  emotional  nature  which  is  this  age's  work~\  has  been  the  gift  of 
the  painters ;  but  not  from  them,  but  through  them.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  the  painter's  thought  or  feeling  of  beauty ;  it  comes  from  nature, 
bringing  into  it  the  not-self-beautiful.  Here  is  presented  to  us,  plain  to 
see,  nature  coming  into  men  and  working  through  them.  And  we  see  she 
comes  in,  not  to  the  individual,  but  through  many  working  conjointly. 
So  that  men  reach  to  be  man  by  being  a  part  with  others,  having  other's 
work  working  in  them.  That  is  how  man  becomes  part  of  (one  with)  nature, 
by  having  '  others  '  in  him.  Thus,  in  feeling  nature  more  truly,  man  has 
simply  become  man ;  has  embodied  his  own  being  in  his  consciousness,  aa 
it  were ;  has  become  '  conscious  '  of  his  being,  might  we  not  say  ? 

The  same  things  must  be  in  music ;  and,  indeed,  one  feels  them 
plainly  enough.  One  sees,  too,  how  well  the  universe  and  human  life  are 
called  music  ;  they  are  the  art. 

In  art,  and  in  science  too,  our  emotions  and  sensations  are  left  out,  and 
so  we  can  unimpeded  go  through  the  process,  and  learn  how  to  live  ;  for 
life  is  yet,  surely,  in  the  first  self-rights  stage. 

The  true  painter  says  to  each  thing,  '  You  shall  not  be  what  you  are  in 
yourself;  you  shall  be  part  of  nature,  one  with  these  other  things,  which 
is  what  you  truly  are.' 

That  is  what  he  does ;  he  identifies  one  thing  with  another ;  exactly,  by 
the  bye,  the  true  '  interpretation  '  in  science,  and  coming  as  that  does, 
by  means  of  exact  discrimination,  and  preceded  as  in  that  by  undiscrimi- 
nating  unifying  of  forms. 

And  the  eye  accepts  it,  and  feels  it  has  been  making  a  bungle  in  its  way 
of  taking  things. 

For  the  eye  isolates  things  in  a  way  in  which  they  are  not  truly  isolated, 
and  art  makes  it  confess  its  error.  Now  the  touch  does  the  same,  and 
science  bears  just  the  same  relation  to  it.  It  makes  touch  confess  that 
it  has  been  making  a  bungle  in  its  way  of  taking  things  (in  the  con- 
servation of  force,  &c.).  Art  does  for  the  eye  what  science  does  for  the 
hand.  Is  this  the  relation  ? 

Here  I  perceive  is  another  clear  reason  for  the  altering  of  the  general 
'  form.'  That  limited  part  the  eye  takes  in,  leaves  out  the  reason  of  the 
details  being  as  they  are,  the  reason  or  necessity  which  is  only  in  the 
being  of  the  whole  :  so  to  take  that  part  as  it  is  and  put  it  as  a  whole 
would  be  to  assert  arbitrariness  of  nature,  the  intensest  of  all  possible 
misrepresentations.  To  be  true  to  nature  necessity  has  to  be  intro- 
duced. That  is,  the  picture  must  be  a  whole,  and  truly  representing 
nature  as  a  whole,  necessitating  every  part.  This  is  again  what  one  has 
seen  before  about  the  demand  for  unity,  and  how  a  picture  should  answer 
to  the  organic.  This,  surely,  might  well  be  a  great  question  in  reference 
to  every  work :  Is  arbitrariness  banished  ?  [in  this  again  art  is  one  with 
science.] 

In  one  respect  it  resolves  itself  into    insisting   on    corresponding  or 
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complementary  modifications,  so  as  to  preserve  relations.  Taking  a 
4  part,'  al]  must  be  altered  to  make  it  as  a  whole. 

In  this,  too,  art  is  a  revealer  of  nature,  because  evidently  the  eye  sees 
nature  in  such  way  (i.e.  with  such  omissions)  as  to  introduce  arbitrariness 
into  it  more  or  less.  This,  then,  art  banishes  again ;  and  surely  the 
banishing  of  that  is  in  part  what  we  call  beauty  ? 

[See  the  former  connection  of  beauty  with  the  law  of  least  resistance.] 
It  is  only  felt  true  to  nature  when  it  affirms  necessity. 

This  one  should  look  into  in  detail,  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  every 
item  of  colour,  e.g.  &c.  Here  it  is  curious  to  note  how,  in  a  picture,  the 
4  things '  may  be  as  arbitrary  as  we  like  ;  but  the  form  and  colour  must 
be  4  necessary.'  The  '  substance,'  the  4  tiling '  becomes  the  mere  vehicle 
for  colour  and  shape  ! 

Now,  is  this  banishing  of  arbitrariness  by  art  the  same  as  the  banishing 
4  inertia '  by  science  ?  Does  it  not  seem  so  ?  Or,  might  we  give  to  science 
the  banishing  of  the  arbitrariness  also,  and  to  art  the  affirming  the  unity 
merely  ;  the  banishing  the  non-unity  or  supplying  that  non-perception  ? 
So  that  art  would  seem  to  answer  to  monotheism ;  to  it,  among  all  the 
conflicting  tongues  of  the  world,  is  committed  the  affirmation  of  this 
truth — nature  is  one. 

By  the  bye,  this  '  flowing,'  too,  or  representation  of  nature,  as  a 
'  process ' — not  as  a  thing  or  multitude  of  things  merely — this  involves 
clearly  how  each  least  part  must  be  seen  necessary,  as  involved  in  the 
whole  and  in  all  the  others.  This  is  in  the  very  idea  of  a  process. 

The  demand  on  the  painter  is  that  his  work  shall  be  at  once  true  and 
beautiful.  Hence  it  is  he  must  so  modify.  He  must  make  such  a  whole 
as  will  accept  that  '  truth ' — that  '  accuracy ' — and  be  altogether  beautiful 
with  it.  This  is  most  perfect  when  the  accepted  truth  is  an  '  ugly.'  So  it 
becomes  true  to  nature,  which  is  these  two.  And  so  in  life  there  has  to  be 
at  once  '  right '  and  liking. 

says,  Do  not  people  who  live  cut  off  from  nature  value  pictures 

most,  and  most  feel  the  need  of  them  ?  Perhaps ;  but  still  the  question 
shows  a  misapprehension.  If  pictures  were  rivals  to  nature,  merely  to  try 
and  outdo  her  in  prettiness,  or  were  merely  to  reproduce  for  us  what  the 
eye  saw  in  her,  then,  of  course,  her  absence  would  enhance  their  value ; 
but  if  they  are  to  reveal  her,  to  show  things  in  her  that  the  eye  does  not 
and  cannot  see ;  if  the  picture  is  not  to  reproduce  or  merely  compete  with 
what  the  eye  sees,  but  truly  to  mould  and  recast  it  in  ways  based  ^on  the 
very  being  of  nature,  then,  of  course,  it  is  to  those  who  live  most  with  her 
that  it  is  most  precious. 

As  the  painter  has  to  attain  a  '  true-to-nature,  not  as  we  see  it,  so, 
in  life,  we  have  to  attain  a  '  true-to-man,  not  as  we  feel  him  .' — See 
how  the  painter's  '  conscience '  is  positively  denied ;  and  how  it  comes 
to  be.  And  how  plain  this  makes  the  significance  of  the  things  that  are  in 
our  life  now  ?  And  how  can  the  end  be  other  ?  How  can  the  world 
continue  bad  ?  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  the  beginning,  and  not  the  end  ; 
is  that  possible  to  nature  ?  For  here,  thank  God,  we  are  in  nature's  hands ; 
our  life  is  part  of  her  work,  it  is  not  ours.  Does  she  begin  a  thing  and  not 
finish  it  ?— It  is  suggestive  how  we  speak  of  a  '  conscientious '  painting. 

Nature  perfectly  satisfies  the  eye:  a  '  Forget-me-Not,'  e.g.  Yet  when 
its  colours  are  exactly  reproduced  they  pain  the  eye.  And  so  ever.  J 
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cot  just  as  in  science  :  as  \re  look  at  nature  it  seems  all  right,  orderly  and 
reasonable  enough,  and  beautiful ;  but  when  we  reproduce  exactly  what 
we  perceive,  in  propositions  or  in  terms  of  intellect,  we  find  disorder 
and  unreason,  and  the  intellect  demands  order  to  be  introduced,  a  presenta- 
tion as  we  do  not  perceive  it.  Is  it  not  exactly  so,  surely,  the  eye  demands 
harmony  (in  colour,  e.g.).  And  see,  that  order  science  demands  and 
introduces  is  only  seeing  nature  truly.  Then  what  else  can  it  be  in  the 
other  case  but  seeing  nature  truly  ?  It  is  surely  exactly  the  same  process. 
So  an  interesting  question  arises  :  what  is  there  we  fail  to  perceive  when 
we  look  at  a  flower,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  not  tolerable  when  exactly  reproduced  ? 
Must  there  not  be,  truly,  something  in  the  object  the  eye  does  not 
consciously  or  directly  see  ?  We  put  down  what  ice  see  as  the  cause  of  our 
perceiving,  and  then  see  at  once  that  evidently  that  is  not  the  cause.  Of 
course  ;  it  cannot  be.  May  we  not  say,  this  affirmation  simply  of  what 
we  perceive  does  not  satisfy  all  our  nature ;  and  when  we  expressly  affirm 
it,  in  any  way,  we  perceive  that  it  does  not. 

It  is  striking  that  the  painter  should  have  to  introduce  such  an 
'invisible'  as  necessity.  How  clearly  his  work  is  parallel  to  that  of 
science ! 

How  is  the  '  beautiful '  to  get  a  not-beautiful  into  it — i.e.  to  be  true  ? — 
It  must  not  be  an  arbitrary  one.  [This  is  what  asceticism  is.  Is  there  in 
art  a  parallel  to  asceticism  ?]  It  must  be  by  the  introduction  of  the  not- 
beautiful  that  the  eye  sees.  Does  not  the  painter  find,  that  if  he  draws 
strictly  as  he  sees,  he  does  not  produce  the  same  impression.  He  alters 
(in  part),  not  for  the  sake  of  any  adaptation,  but  to  be  true.  He  tries  to 
produce  the  same  impression,  and  succeeds,  but  in  doing  this  he  has 
altered  form,  as  he  alters  colour.  And  the  reason  is  plain  enough  alike 
in  each  case.  If  he  exactly  reproduces  what  he  sees,  he  no  more  truth- 
fully represents  nature  than  the  man  of  science  who  does  the  same  thing : 
he  puts  his  own  perception  as  cause  of  itself.  Of  course,  what  we 
perceive  is  all  right  as  our  perception,  but  put  as  cause  of  our  per- 
ception, it  is  quite  different.  For  the  representation  undertakes  to  show 
us,  and  cannot  help  doing  so,  the  cause  of  our  perceiving.  And  the 
painter  has  committed  himself  to  altering,  i.e.  to  revealing,  when  he 
undertakes  to  represent.  The  '  perceived  '  will  not  do  for  a  representation 
of  itself;  it  makes  a  false  affirmation.  For  the  painter's  affirmation  is  not : 
there  is  this  in  me  as  a  perception,  but  there  is  this  out  there  causing 
my  perception  [as  phenomenally  there  is].  And  that  must  be  different 
from  the  perception  itself. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  various  painters,  is  not  even  in  them 
this  law  apparent,  that  all  true  work  has  a  negative  plainly  marked  in  it 
by  the  side  of  its  positive  :  some  great  sacrifice,  something  given  up,  that 
some  '  opposite '  may  be  more  completely  ;  that  all  good  work  is  of  this 
kind  (I  mean  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  painting ;  I  do  not  speak  of  its 
applying)  until  the  inspiration  of  the  union  comes,  and  all  is  embraced  in  a 
new  perception.  The  good  work  of  each  kind  not  being  the  perfect, 
indeed,  exactly  for  lack  of  this  union  with  its  opposite,  but  still  being  real, 
and  having  in  it  the  substantive  points  of  the  goodness  of  each  kind. 

Do  I  not  see  this  about  '  tone,'  that,  in  one  aspect,  it  is  a  certain  general 
air  of  unreality  over  the  picture  which  makes  it  express  itself,  not  as  a 
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reality  in  itself,  but  as  a  representation  of  something  else.  This  is  very 
essential ;  without  it  the  picture  is  less  a  picture  than  a  doll.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses. 

I  must  try  and  find  distinctly  what  is  the  difference,  in  fact,  between  an 
ill-drawn  and  a  well-drawn  picture ;  between  what  is  agreed  upon  as 
good  drawing  and  bad  drawing  ;  though  all  the  while  the  '  good '  drawing 
is  entirely  unlike  the  form  of  the  thing  drawn ;  nay,  even  much  more 
unlike  than  the  '  bad  drawing '  may  be.  The  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
object  is  clearly  not  a  point  at  all. 

There  may  be  good  drawing,  of  course,  that  is  simply  exact,  but  that 
comes  under  another  category;  that  is  good  drawing,  but  it  makes  a  bad 
picture,  or  rather  is  not  a  picture  at  all.  It  does  not  come  properly 
under  the  domain  of  art.  It  is  not  bad  drawing,  of  course,  but  we  are 
not  speaking  of  it.  This,  of  course,  has  its  limits. 

But  also,  evidently,  the  form  must  bear  some  relation,  fixed  in  principle  if 
not  in  detail,  to  the  object.  Is  it  that  in  the  one  case  the  painter  has 
tried  to  draw  (exactly),  and  has  failed  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  he  did  not 
try,  but  tried  to  do  some  other  thing,  and  did  it  ?  And  that  other  thing, 
does  it  not  imply  that  the  exact  form  of  the  object  is  what  it  is,  though  it 
does  not  present  it  ?  Then  what  '  other  thing '  is  it  that  painter  seeks  to 
do  ?  Is  it  this  :  that  he  sees  more,  and  draws  with  reference,  not  to  that 
object  alone,  but  with  reference  to  it  and  something  else  ?  Is  it  not  that 
in  this  '  good '  drawing  there  are  drawn  two  things,  or  rather  many 
things,  at  once?  And  if  so,  here  would  be  a  wonder,  and  yet  most  true  to 
nature ;  that  for  this  the  painter  must  omit,  must  do  with  fewer  strokes 
(getting  the  more  by  less). 

Then  is  there  not  another  form  of  bad  drawing,  a  kind  of  derivative  by 
a  minus  from  this  '  good  '  drawing  [giving  the  '  form  '  line  of  painting  in 
its  better  modes],  viz.,  a  drawing  which  has  reference  to  '  more'  than  the 
object,  or  rather  to  other  things  than  it,  but  does  not  include  a  due 
reference  to  the  object  itself;  that  being  omitted  rather  than  positively 
denied  in  the  more  ;  or  existing  in  the  more  in  its  effect.  Its  '  effect,'  in 
that  bad  drawing  is  not  included.  Then  comes  the  question,  how  does 
the  true  painter  come  to  know  how  to  include  the  '  effect '  of  that  object, 
or  that  detail?  How  is  this?  Does  he  not  evidently  treat  it  as  an 
infinitesimal,  or  rather  as  a  fluxion  ?  For  is  it  not  the  fluxional  form  of 
the  '  calculus '  the  painter  uses,  as  the  mathematician  the  infinitesimal  ? 
Is  not  this  very  exactly  true  ?  Does  he  not  let  it,  as  it  were,  '  flow  ' 
before  his  eye,  till  it  flows  into  and  becomes  one  with  the  '  other '  things. 
I  seem  to  feel  it  in  my  own  eye.  Does  not  the  thing  sink  gradually,  till 
its  whole  force  or  spirit  remains,  but  its  '  substance ' — all  that  hinders  and 
is  a  weight — is  gone.  (Painters  so  often  half-close  their  eyes  to  see.)  So 
this  is  one  with  giving  the  '  spirit '  of  the  object.  One  sees  how  this  is. 
It  is  dynamic.  Of  course,  in  art,  one  must  have  the  dynamic  form  of  the 
calculus.  But  there  is  another  thought  one  may  refer  to,  and  which  may 
also  have  its  place.  Does  this  'right'  drawing  ignore  the  exact  outline  as 
an  accidental  thing  ? 

As  it  is  accidental  considered  with  reference  to  that  alone  which  is 
contained  in  the  picture.  The  exact  forms  are  necessary  as  determined 
by  the  whole,  but  in  that  little  part  are  accidental. 

I  say  does  it  ignore  the  accidental  element,  and  draw  what  is  true  of  all  such 
objects?      [So    is   there  a   certain  truth  in   painting  giving  general  or 
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'  specific '  truths.]  But  then  how  is  this  arrived  at  ?  I  think  certainly  not 
by  conscious  trying  on  the  painter's  part.  But  'Would  the  positive 
denial  of  exactly  drawn  detail  give  this  ?  Surely  :  but  there  must  be 
something  to  cause  this  positive  denial;  so  that  we  are  still  at  the 
beginning  of  the  question  on  that  track. 

The  painter's  eye  makes  a  fluxion ;  the  thing  flows  and  dwindles  before 
it  into  an  infinitesimal  and  is  gone — but  it  he  has  still,  all  it  is  of  value 
for  to  him.  That  is  why  the  true  painter  makes  nature  'flow'  in  his 
picture  ;  as  I  have  seen  before,  and  which  is  its  charm,  its  truth.  Yes ; 
here  too  are  two  results  of  one  cause ;  this  '  flowing  '  of  the  object  at  once 
gives  the  positive  denial  of  the  form,  and  '  reveals '  the  truth,  in  the 
transiency,  of  nature. 

And  the  very  fact  of  this  positive  denial  of  form  presents  nature  as 
fluent ;  the  two  are  one  to  the  eye. 

Now  does  not  this  thought  agree  perfectly  with  what  I  have  felt  before, 
that  this  positive  denial  of  the  details  comes  from  the  painter  insisting 
on  introducing  more  and  more  details ;  insisting  on  more,  in  the  end — more 
exact,  more  complete — than  his  canvas  will  hold.  Are  not  the  two  ideas 
one  at  the  basis  ? 

Is  it  not  curious  that  this  fact  of  the  inaccuracy  of '  good  drawing  '  has 
not  drawn  more  distinct  attention  and  its  meaning  been  more  precisely 
enquired  into,  especially  while  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  truth  in 
art.  Is  not  this  partly  the  effect  of  familiarity  ? 

Then  of  course,  also,  how  insisting  on  truth  without  clearly  taking  note 
of  this  and  tracing  it  to  its  root  must  have  misled.  That  was  a  truth 
without  a  not-truth  in  it.  This  is  the  whole  thing.  Art  shows  also  that  the 
true  truth  must  have  not-truth  in  it,  that  Avithout  it  it  is  not  truth,  but  only 
accuracy  or  self-truth,  and  the  reason  is  the  universal  one  :  and  surely  here 
in  art  it  may  in  some  aspects  best  be  seen.  Why  must  the  art-truth 
have  not-truth  in  it  ?  For  that  same  reason  the  '  human  '  liking  must 
have  not-liking  in  it,  and  the  right  the  not-right.  Each  of  these  must 
show  the  other.  Already  one  feels  vaguely  how  the  having  regard  to 
more,  the  existing  altruistically,  the  being  in  giving  self,  is  the  common 
key. 

But  one  sees  well  how  the  insisting  upon  truth  so  much,  merely  by 
itself  without  giving  due  place  to  this  law  of  not-truth  in  it,  must  have 
misled,  how  Pre-Eaphaelitism  grew  out  of  it,  and  how  the  line  of '  liking,' 
though  untruthful,  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  it,  just  as  vice  does  in  face 
of  the  moralists.  Each  says,  your  '  truth '  is  not  true ;  there  is  vastly 
more  in  nature  than  you  can  get  in  so,  try  as  you  will ;  and  my  way 
no  more  violates  nature  (though  I  grant  in  some  sense  it  does  so)  than 
yours. 

says  with  me,  what  right  has  the  painter  to  draw  an  object  not  as  it 

is?  and  this  I  hold  to  be  the  question  of  art.  I  say,  it  is  because  he  is 
looking  at  more  than  the  object;  that  the  object  sacrifices  itself  in  his 
stroke  to  that  more,  and  that  the  stroke  retains  the  whole  effect  of  that 
sacrifice — is  what  it  is  because  that  is  in  it.  The  object  is  in  its  effect. 

This,  however,  seems  applicable  only  to  the  drawing  of  objects  which  are 

parts,  not  to  that  of  a  single  object,  which  still  must  be  in  the  picture 

not  as  it  is. 

And  is  not  the  process  this :  that  his  eye  lets  it  dwindle  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  then  he  seizes  it  just  when  he  gets  its  effect  without  itself.  Is 
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it  perhaps  to  the  limit  in  respect  to  visibility  rather  than  to  space  that  he 
lets  it  dwindle,  become  infinitesimal  not  in  size  but  in  see-ableness,  as 
it  were.  So  that  he  sees  the  other  in  and  with  it,  and  it  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  determining  condition  of  that  other. — Surely  here  he  gets 
emphatically  true  to  nature,  letting  the  seeming  'thing'  sink  (or  rise 
rather)  into  a  mode  (which  it  is). 

I  cannot  understand  how  people  could  go  on,  year  after  year,  looking  at 
that  wonderful  knack  of  doing  things  in  not-doing  them,  which  art  is,  and 
not  see  that  there  was  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  life.  Nature  was  telling 
them,  in  it,  all  the  while.  Indeed  art  is  simply  that  telling ;  but 
then  Nature  could  not  tell  them  because  they  thought  they  knew.  Is  it  not 
plain  how  men  have  thought  so,  even  when  they  have  said  they  did  not  ? 
Was  there  not  a  latent  '  that  can't  be  '  even  in  their  expressions  of  despair  ? 
Is  not  this  manifest  especially  in  the  idea  that  the  world  has  got  wrong ; 
that  there  is  a  badness  in  man  defying  God,  &c.  Surely  that  means  '  /  am 
not  ignorant.' 

Is  not  this  the  case  with  everything,  provided  the  implying  of  its  presence 
be  perfect,  the  more  it  is  sacrificed  and  only  its  '  effect '  remains,  is  it  not 
the  truer  ?  And  is  not  this  the  case  down  to  every  detail  ?  and  is  it  not  as 
true  of  the  most  detailed  work  (if  it  be  true)  as  of  the  '  loosest '  ?  The 
scale  on  which  the  work  is  done,  surely,  is  indifferent;  the  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  whether  the  '  units,'  so  to  speak,  of  which  the  work  is  composed 
be  microscopic  or  an  inch  square  ;  the  thing  represented  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  utmost,  to  that  alone  which  implies  it,  and  does  not  present  it.  [Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  work,  not  now  of  the 
whole  or  of  the  larger  constituents  of  it ;  though  surely  in  a  most  true 
sense  it  holds  of  them,  and  is  it  not  the  secret  of  the  badness  of  '  hard ' 
drawing  ?] 

What  I  mean  by  '  tone ' — that  general  hue  and  softness  which  makes 

the  picture  affirm    itself  as   a  representation,  and  not  as  a  reality — is 

surely  connected  with  this? 

is  not  this  putting  nature  truly,  when  each  thing  merges  itself  in  be- 
coming another,  and  its  existence  is  implied  rather  than  is  ?  It  is  implied 
in  all  time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  universe,  but  it  'exists'  only 
at  a  certain  moment  of  lime  and  space.  The  very  next  moment  it  is 
different.  So  that,  by  thus  implying  instead  of  presenting,  the  painter,  as 
it  were,  is  true  to  the  whole  of  nature  and  its  whole  course,  instead  of  to 
a  certain  moment  of  it  only.  He  gets  true,  as  it  were,  to  the  fact,  instead 
of  to  a  transient  '  form.'  Thus  it  is  the  history,  the  '  process,'  of  nature 
that  the  painter  paints.  But,  just  to  leave  that  mark  in  the  work  which 
implies  the  thing,  just  to  embody,  as  it  were,  its  sacrifice,  is  not  this 
exactly  the  calculus? — Now  in  science,  too,  does  not  the  intellect  follow 
up  the  appearances — the  hypotheses — till  they  vanish,  and  become  manifest 
appearances  of  such  an  unity.  Do  not  things  '  flow  '  before  the  intellect 
till  their  substance  is  gone,  and  only  their  effect  remains?  So,  many 
become  one  ;  and  surely  by  trying  for  more  than  can  be,  for  more  details 
than  can  be  put  upon  the  canvas.  And  so,  too,  do  the  self-rights  '  flow  ' 
before  the  heart  ?  The  self-right  dwindles,  and  is  in  not-being,  and  life 
becomes  dynamic. 

I  have  seen,  the  eye  answers  to  the  intellect ;  and  so  does  not  the  eye 
in  presenting  to  us  'things'  present  to  us,  truly,  full-formed  'hypotheses'? 

Thus  the  painter  brings  back  unity,  and  also  the  '  form  '  of  beauty.     In 
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his  doing  this  the  instinct  for  beauty  re-asserts  itself;  it  is  no  longer 
opposed  and  prevented.  And  this  also  is  a  guide  as  to  how  to  effect  the 
sacrifice  of  the  details  ;  the  true  way  of  presenting  in  not-presenting — of 
giving  the  '  spirit ' — is  to  let  this  instinct  for  beauty  guide  us  again,  come 
again  with  its  own  denial,  come  containing  the  not-beautiful ;  that  is, 
having  achieved  the  positive  denial. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  That  is  how  art  secures  the  true  way  of  presenting 
in  not-presenting  ;  of  giving  the  '  spirit,'  or  doing  in  not- doing.  It  does  it 
by  yielding  to  passion,  by  yielding  to  the  passion  for  beauty — that  is,  to 
the  'liking' ;  to  that  which  has  misled  before,  which  has  been  unjust,  and 
was  suppressed  for  right.  But  now  it  includes  justice ;  gives  it  and  more, 
in  giving  less  :  good  measure  heaped  up  and  running  over,  in  denying  it. 

People  have  learnt  to  call  that  good  drawing  which  is  utterly  unlike  the 
form,  utterly  opposed  to  what,  in  order  to  leara  to  draw,  they  must  do. — 
Is  it  not  certain,  that  having  learnt  this  they  will  also  learn  to  call  that  the 
right  which  is  utterly  unlike  justice,  utterly  opposed  to  what  we  must 
do  in  learning  to  do  right ! 

And  thus,  are  not  the  '  self-rights  '  seen,  how  they  will  be  freely  given. 
For  the  painter  does  not  make  the  thing  go ;  it  goes.  He  does  put  it 
as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  It  is  no  action  of  his  to  alter  ;  he  does  paint 
what  he  sees.  The  beauty  (or  liking)  is  brought  back,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the  sacrifice,  of  giving  the  spirit,  or 
doing  the  more  perfect  justice.  This  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  It  is  not  for 
its  own  sake  the  liking  is  brought  back,  the  passion  permitted  again  its 
free  play,  the  pleasure  made  the  rule  and  guide  of  life ;  but  in  order  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  justice  and  the  right ;  yet,  coming  back,  it  comes  as 
the  perfectness  of  joy  and  liberty,  the  passion  most  absolutely  unrestrained, 
the  pleasure  most  unchecked  and  most  complete.  That  is  the  condition  of 
joy  being  perfect,  that  it  should  be  not  for  its  own  sake.  How  plain  this 
is;  what  a  passionate  embrace  of  beauty,  of  pleasure,  that  is  which  embraces 
it  as  the  means  of  the  perfecting  of  justice,  as  the  summing  up  of  right. 
Let  this  joy  be,  that  universal  justice  may  be  done;  this  joy  conscientiously 
refused  and  cast  aside,  because  justice  forbade  it ;  this  pursuit  of  beauty, 
this  grasping  of  the  pleasant,  let  it  come  back,  because  justice  can  alone 
fulfil  itself  therein.  Joy  is  not  withheld  from  man  ;  God  says  to  him,  Give 
it  up  for  me,  that  He  may  make  it  perfect.  And  they  only  do  Him  justice 
who  say,  He  meant  life  to  be  joyful. 

In  life,  the  '  spirit '  of  justice  is  to  be ;  surely,  just  as  in  art  is  the 
*  spirit '  of  the  detail. 

What  a  stamp  of  genius  there  is  on  that  rule  of  half-closing  the  eyes, 
and  how  long,  evidently,  it  took  man  to  discover  it.  Does  not  the  word 
Pre-raphaelitism  evidently  imply  that  it  scarcely  was  done  before  about 
that  time  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  in  the  work  ? 

And  surely  the  man  who  first  did  it,  did  it  against  all  that  was  counted 
right,  and  after  he  had  done  it  (unthinking  and  undesigned),  surely  he 
also  doubted  of  his  own  action,  and  half  suffered  his  own  reproach  for  a 
time. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  discovered  save  through  other  men's  work.  It 
took  centuries,  and  probably  many  men  contributed  to  it. 

But  surely  the  man  who  first  attained  this  way  of  seeing  did  not  do 
what  he  teaches  others  to  do ;  he  did  not  close  his  eyes,  but  was  exactly 
different,  and  capable  of  introducing  the  new  because  he  could  see  so 
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without  doing  it.  Is  it  not  evident  that  there  must  be  a  difference  in  his 
process  and  in  that  of  those  who  have  to  be  taught  to  do  it,  precisely  because 
the  nature  is  different  ?  It  is  because  his  nature  is  different  he  does  it  first 
and  untaught;  so  the  same  result  in  or  from  different  natures  must 
be  by  different  means ;  the  unlikeness  of  nature  must  be  compensated  by 
some  answering  unlikeness,  or  else  the  result  cannot  be  the  same. 

Is  it  to  get  the  not-seeing  into  the  seeing ;  the  direct  distinct  seeing 
being  a  kind  of  self-seeing  ?  So  they  get  a  seeing  with  a  not-seeing  in  it. 
[Is  not  this  knowing  with  a  not-knowing  in  it?]  Is  it  not  like  the  igno- 
rance by  which  genius  knows — the  condition  of  accepting  opposites  ? 

Genius,  fixing  its  eye  fully,  absolutely,  on  the  appearances,  sees  them 
resolve  themselves  into  the  fact ;  sees  them  sacrifice  themselves  and  be- 
come it,  as  it  were.  But  those  whose  eyes  have  not  this  resolving  gift 
must  shut  out  the  appearances  that  they  may  not  distract  them  from 
the  fact.  Will  not  essential  differences  in  quality  of  work  reveal  them- 
selves by  this  key  ?  Will  it  not  be  plain  in  the  work  of  every  man 
who  does  thus  see  and  not  see  (which  some  do  not  do  at  all)  which  end 
he  begins  at?  In  truth  it  is,  in  one  sense,  whether  the  seeing  of 
the  details  is  negatively  or  positively  denied.  By  the  true  painter  all  the 
details  are  seen  with  reference  to  a  larger  whole  and  a  deeper  fact,  so  that 
not  they,  but  only  the  effect  and  spirit  of  them,  is  to  be  in  his  work. 

This  being,  too,  the  leaving  out  of  the  '  self  from  them;  the  banishing 

of  that  isolation,  and.  other  negatives,  which  our  eye  introduces. 
And  this  larger  whole,  too,  is  one,  the  key  to  which  is  beauty  (or  is  good) ; 
which  makes  love,  enthusiasm,  joy  its  prompter  and  determiner.  It  puts 
pleasure  in  place  of  duty,  beauty  in  place  of  accuracy,  rapture  in  place  of 
toil.  The  things  the  eye  first  and  naturally  sees  when  it  looks  (at  nature 
or  at  life)  are  not  the  things  to  be  done,  to  be  exactly  acted  according  to; 
but  a  deeper,  larger  thing,  for  which  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  and  only 
be  in  their  '  effect.'  Now  not  only  is  this  exactly  the  moral  problem 
too,  but  it  is  the  very  life  of  science.  The  man  who  discovers,  looking 
at  the  appearances  with  all  his  eyes,  sees  them  resolve  themselves  into 
the  mere  appearances  of  the  scientific  truth  ;  but  those  who  cannot  see 
this  way  naturally,  must  learn  to  half-close  their  eyes  to  the  appearances, 
and  so  by  cutting  off  their  natural  excessive  hold  of  them,  get  to  see 
the  fact,  and  to  recognise  that  they  are  but  appearances.  It  is  a 
method  introduced  to  correct  this  excessive  hold  of  the  apparent  where  it 
is  thus  naturally  excessive. 

This  closing  the  eyes  is  a  method  of  making  easier  the  putting  out 
of  the  subjective  element.  And  it  is  surely  quite  as  clear  in  science  as  in 
art,  and  it  needs  to  be  introduced  into  life.  It  exists  in  what  we  have 
done ;  it  waits  to  be  in  that  which  waits  to  be  done,  viz.  living.  In  life 
we  wait  to  find  some  fact  which  we  must  half-close  our  eyes  to  see,  and 
to  which  all  our  action  must  answer.  Then  we  shall  know  how  to  Hve ; 
then  science  will  sanction  our  life,  and  art  accept  it.  They  will  say  to  it, 
'  Behold,  thou  too  art  become  as  one  of  us.' 

Seeing  the  Redemption  of  Man  is  a  seeing  with  a  not-seeing  in  it ;  as 

is,  e.g.  seeing  the  earth  fall  to  the  sun. 

I  say  this  not-seeing  is  as  clear  in  science  as  in  art;  all  resolving 
appearances  is  that.  It  is  the  very  fact  of  altruistic  seeing,  which  is  a  seeing 
one  in  spite  of  differences. 

The  true  painter  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  justice,  I  say,  and  in  a  way  that 
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saves  him  trouble,  and  allows  his  painting  most  pleasantly  and  as  he  likes; 
it  allows  his  sense  of  beauty  to  operate  freely  again,  and  be  the  simple 
rule  and  prompter  of  his  action  ;  but  it  is  not  to  save  his  trouble,  or  to  give 
him  pleasure,  he  does  it,  but  for  the  picture,  for  the  truth.  Still  it  is 
•what  does  save  him  trouble,  and  give  him  delight  and  ease ;  it  gives  play 
to  his  natural  tendency  to  injustice  [the  conditions  being  fulfilled].  It  is 
not-doing  justice,  and  in  a  way  that  does  give  pleasure  and  allow  ease. 
It  is  what  would  be  taking  pleasure  and  indulging  indolence  if  it  were 
done  for  the  sake  of  himself.  But  though  he  does  as  indolence  does,  is  he 
indolent  ?  of  all  men  is  he  not  the  least  so  ?  Is  he  the  receiver  of  sacrifice  ? 
of  all  men  he  most  gives  himself.  He  takes  and  receives,  but  only  to  give 
again.  He  can  take,  because  it  is  to  give.  That  is  art.  No  man  so 
absolutely  refuses  as  he ;  all  that  is  taken  is  for  the  fact,  by  which  and  for 
which  it  is.  He  receives  only  that  he  may  give  more ;  he  suffers  not- 
doing  in  himself  only  that  he  may  do  what  otherwise  he  could  not ;  spares 
exertion  only  to  extend  it  in  another  direction.  It  is  thus,  in  part,  he 
achieves  so  much  ;  he  has  force  saved  up  which  he  employs  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  but  a  form  of  the  law  of  opposites;  the  true  justice  must  have  not- 
justice  in  it.  The  man  who  sacrifices  justice  to  that  which  is  his  pleasure, 
he  does  the  justice  to  nature.  To  sacrifice  justice  to  that  which  is  your 
pleasure,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  your  pleasure,  that  is  innocence.  What 
we  call  '  goodness '  cannot  do  it.  The  good  man,  if  there  is  a  self  in  him, 
cannot  do  it;  he  shrinks  from  it  in  infinite  repulsion.  '  That  justice,'  he 
says, '  and  this  my  pleasure  :  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  cannot  take  this  for  myself.' 
But  genius  says  :  '  I  take  this ;  it  is  not  for  myself.'  We  must  for  our  true 
life,  pass  from  goodness  to  innocence ;  genius  and  innocence  are  one. 

What  but  not-innocence  could  prevent  accepting  its  own  pleasure,  if  that 
were  what  best  subserved  the  good  ?  Yet  it  will  be  said,  '  If  it  will  really 
do  that,  of  course  it  would  be  accepted  ;  only  let  us  see  that.'  But  not- 
innocence  also  may  prevent  the  seeing  ;  may  make  it,  by  a  true  action  of 
the  conscience,  impossible  to  see  that  the  taking  pleasure  is  the  good.  So 
to  fulfil  human  life,  nature  must  have  genius.  She  cannot  do  with  self- 
goodness,  it  wants  not-goodness  in  it.  Goodness  with  not-goodness  in  it, 
that  is  genius ;  a  person  who  can  do,  not  being  bad,  what  the  bad  do. 
The  good  man  will  not ;  the  bad  man  can  not,  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

In  respect  to  the  affirming  necessity,  how  curiously  art  and  science  are 
one.  What  science  shows  is,  as  it  were,  necessity  to  the  touch,  or  the 
fingers.  It  shows  necessity  mechanically.  Art  shows  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eye.  And  demonstrating  love  as  the  universal  fact — what  is  this  but  phi- 
losophy showing  it  to  the  heart  ? 

Art  makes  the  perfect  beauty  out  of  an  unity  of  things  not  beatitiful. 
That  is,  the  true  beauty  has  not-beauty  in  it.  Now,  so  the  true  good  has 
badness  in  it.  It  must  include,  not  banish,  this  badness  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  problem.  Our  attempts  are  what  the  painter  does  who  will 
construct  his  work  by  collecting  beautiful  materials  alone. 

Surely  the  deepest  charm  of  art  lies  in  its  significance,  in  its  being 
the  type  and  image  of  life  ;  in  its  showing  us,  solved,  the  problems  which 
baffle  us  and  pain  us  so,  and  seem  so  insoluble.  It  is  not  mere  beauty  as 
we  think  of  it ;  not  the  mere  sensuous  thine,  however  it  may  raise 
us  above  sense,  and  give  us  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  highest. 
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[Surely,  too,  there  have  been  as  yet,  in  an  exceedingly  great  degree,  mis- 
takes and  perversions.]  Beauty  is  to  us  what  we  mean  by  beauty,  because 
of  its  relation  to  our  life.  It  is  this,  surely,  that  thrills  us  in  it  so,  and 
compels  us  to  pursue  it,  and  count  it  of  all  things  most  precious.  It  is 
visibly,  demonstrably  so. 

Science  seems  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  exactness  will  not  be  a  perma- 
nent stage  of  training.  We  do  not  trouble  about  teaching  the  exact  appa- 
rent motions  of  the  heavens ;  the  epicycles  remain  in  history  merely. 
They  are  only  in  their  effect.  We  go  direct  to  the  interpretation.  But 
possibly  it  might  be  well  to  go  more  slowly,  and  let  the  necessity  of  it  be 
felt  by  a  little  more  study  of  the  appearances  first.  So  might  drawing  be 
carried  in  its  exact  form  far  enough  to  make  the  student  feel  the  necessity 
of  positively  denying  it  ? 

Or  may  not  the  student  be  carried  quickly  through  the  first  stages,  learn- 
ing from  the  masters  of  the  art  how  to  '  interpret '  so  far  as  they  have  gone, 
and  then  starting  with  '  exactness  '  on  their  work,  as  a  new  basis.  Surely 
this  is  as  in  science.  And  is  it  not  precisely  what  one  feels  in  looking 
at  Turner,  (his  Whaler,  e.g.),  that  it  constitutes  a  new  starting-point  for 
painting ;  a  basis  to  be  built  upon  afresh. 

This  idea  of  learning  art  by  studying  the  interpretative  drawing  instead 
of  direct  drawing  from  the  appearance,  but  combining  the  two,  strikes 
me  the  more,  because  it  appears  like  the  re-affirmation  of  a  '  suppressed ' 
method.  Was  there  an  '  anticipation '  form  of  it,  found  wrong  ?  If  so, 
how  much  more  likely  it  were  to  be  the  truth.  Should  not  the  effort  be 
to  see  nature  and  draw  it  as  the  true  artists  have  done,  looking  at  both 
together  ? 

Surely  if  it  were  perceived  that  about  the  true  interpretative  drawing 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  but  that  it  is  simply  the  truth  (or  more  nearly 
the  truth)  of  nature,  if  this  were  clearly  seen,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
with  it  such  a  mode  of  study  and  learning.  How  could  men  keep  to  a 
less  true  instead  of  a  more  true?  In  fact  the  relations  of  the  case  in  art 
and  in  science  would  become  so  palpably  the  same  that  the  practical 
methods  could  scarcely  be  kept  different. 

There  is  always  an  illusion,  a  practical  deception  to  us,  in  that  thought 
of  going  to  nature,  alike  aesthetically,  intellectually,  and  morally — arising 
from  our  not  being  aware  of  the  self-element  in  our  feeling.  So  that  our 
'  going  to  nature '  is  always  not  what  we  take  it  to  be ;  it  is  going  to  a 
phenomenal.  A  process  has  to  precede  our  possible  going  to  nature,  viz. 
the  casting  out  of  the  self  in  our  feeling  or  perception  of  her. 

By  the  bye  here  is  the  real  question  at  issue  between  the  Positivists 
and  those  who  affirm  that  we  can  know  more  than  phenomena.  Can  or 
cannot  the  self  be  cast  out  ?  Were  it  not  well  to  test  it,  and  study  it, 
first  in  the  region  of  the  moral  ?  It  is  one  problem  all  through.  And 
then  art  might  help  and  illustrate  so  well.  Here  is  the  same  thing 
again  :  the  casting  out  of  the  self.  Nay,  may  not  art  be  art— may  it  not 
be  this  region  of  delight  instead  of  toil  and  weariness— because  here 
this  casting  out  of  the  self  is  accomplished ;  accomplished  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent.  Will  all  our  life  become  as  art  is  when  the  casting  out 
of  self  is  achieved  in  it  ? 

So  this  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  for ;  in  the  direct  going  to  nature  we 
come  to  nature  with  the  self  in  the  perception.  And  so  our  instinct  does 
mislead  us.  We  take  for  nature  that  which  is  not  nature. 
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Surely  there  is  proof  here — as  I  have  seen  before  in  its  moral  relation — 
that  man's  true  nature  is  to  be  not-self.  His  own  instincts  and  acts 
affirm  it.  He  treats  himself  as  if  he  were  not. 

[Mariano  Fortugny,  French  Academy,  1870.]  Does  not  each  new  great 
painter  throw  aside  something  done  by  others  and  thought  '  right '  and 
necessary  ? 

And  so  is  he  not  able,  and  has  he  not  power  to  spare,  to  do  something 
not  done  by  or  possible  to  them,  or  attempted  ? 

Does  he  not  break  through  something  others  have  imposed  on  themselves 
as  right ;  enlarging  so  the  thought  and  sphere  of  right  ?  But  is  it  not  ever 
by  taking  in  to  right  some  previously  existing  wrong  ;  by  accepting  and 
doing  rightly  some  '  not-right,'  wrongly  done  before  ?  Is  this  how  the  true 
right  ever  comes  ;  by  taking  in  some  '  wrong  '  that  is  before,  or  has  been 
done  ?  is  this  the  law  of  using  pre-existing  materials  ? 

Is  it  not  just  as  every  interpretation  in  science  is  embracing  some  pre- 
vious untruthful  denial  of  the  appearances  ? 

And  this  '  wrong '  thus  accepted,  is  it  not  made  right  by  putting  it 
as  sacrifice;  as  sacrifice  of  the  appearances  for  the  sake  of  the  fact,  and 
an  accepting  of  the  sacrifice  of  some  for  the  sake  of  affirming  more  ? 

In  painting,  the  art  is  to  accept  sacrifice  in  order  to  give.  It  leaves  out 
somewhat  of  exactness  to  put  in  more  elements  of  nature.  Is  not  here 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  Ruskin  and  others  have  laid  stress  upon, 
that  the  painter  cannot  give  all  that  is  in  nature  ?  They  say  (as  I  have 
read  them),  since  all  cannot  be  given  choose  some ;  that  is,  negatively 
deny  the  others.  But  not  so  ;  the  artist  solves  it  unconsciously  by  posi- 
tively denying ;  he  leaves  out  more  and  more  (keeping  it  all  in  by  its 
effect),  and  takes  in  more  and  more  of  the  else  impossible.  That  is  why 
he  leaves  out.  And  this,  too,  is  why  these  inexact  paintings  are  felt  more 
true  to  nature  ;  they  are  so,  they  take  in  more  that  is  in  her,  and  are  felt 
to  do  so ;  while  what  is  left  out  for  the  sake  of  that  is  not  merely  left  out, 
but  is  there  in  its  effect,  in  its  giving,  i.e.  more  perfectly,  more  truly  to 
nature  herself  indeed,  in  which  they  only  are  in  that  way,  as  transient 
elements  of  a  process ;  as  forms  of  one  great  act  of  giving.  So  is  it  not 
beautiful ;  in  giving  up  for  the  sake  of  introducing  more,  the  painter, 
without  designing  or  even  knowing  it,  paints  those  very  things  more  truly, 
more  truly  to  nature  in  her  deeper  or  actual  relations ;  nay  more  truly  to 
her  as  science  reveals  her.  He  is  carried  to  a  deeper  and  truer  truth  than 
he  knows  or  could  even  seek,  deeper  and  truer  than  anyone  among  men 
knew. 

His  action  and  its  effect  alike  have  moral  and  spiritual  relations  and 

meanings  unknown  to  him. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  said:  our  actions  being  true  to  the 
demands  of  the  phenomenal  are  true  in  fact  to  the  demands  of  the  actual. 
And  how  glad  the  thought  is  ;  what  a  promise  it  is  for  life  !  If  this  is  true 
in  painting  surely  it  must  be  so  in  our  moral  actions  too.  Infinitely 
beyond  what  we  can  see  or  design  will  be  the  accomplishment.  In  sacri- 
ficing thus  we  join  our  hands  with  nature,  and  what  the  universe  achieves 
and  is,  that  we  are  and  do.  We  cannot  know  it,  but  art  vouches  for  us 
that  it  is,  and  of  what  kind  it  is. 

Then  here  is  the  basis  for  the  endless  advance  of  art ;  in  every  sacrifice 
new  elements  are  taken  in,  and  these  new  elements  are  first  introduced 
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self-wise.  Necessarily  they  are  so;  they  are  presented  in  the  self-right 
way,  and  they  also  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  to  be  only  in  their  effect,  so  to 
make  room  for  more ;  and  ever  more  and  more,  each  new  advance  being 
marked  by  a  line  of  self-put  elements.  It  is  just  as  the  limit  of  science  is 
ever  a  fringe  of  uninterpreted  appearances.  And  now  these  self-put 
elements  must  surely  be  to  be  distinguished,  must  be  more  or  less  plainly 
visible  in  all  true  art  work,  and  form  the  unmistakable  basis  of  the  next 
advance;  just  as  in  science  this  'fringe  '  is  felt  as  the  sphere  for  the  next 
'  discoveries.' 

Does  not  the  thought  of  art  thus  grow  at  once  definite  and  free ;  at  once 
become  a  scene  of  order  and  expand  inimitably,  not  in  extent  of  surface 
or  subject,  but  in  its  being. 

May  it  not  be  that  in  the  painting  of  some  artists  there  is  exhibited  not 
only  a  way  right  and  good,  but  the  way — the  one  true  way — of  presenting 
nature.  As  much  the  true  way  as  a  scientific  interpretation,  and  never  to 
be  overthrown,  or  set  aside,  or  deviated  from  save  as  that  is,  by  being 
included  in  a  larger  one.  So  that  the  methods  of  those  men  must  be 
embodied  in  all  true  painting  for  ever.  This  is  what  I  mean  should  be 
taught.  And  is  it  not  the  same  in  morals :  a  fringe  of  ungiven-up  self- 
pleasures  or  self-rights  marks  the  limit  of  our  knowing  how  to  live,  and  is 
the  condition  of  its  advance. 

Does  not  the  critic  say  :  give  up  some  elements  of  nature  for  others, 
and  the  artist  reply  by  refusing  to  give  up ;  his  giving  up  has  keeping 
hold  in  it.  He  retains  what  he  gives  up.  The  critic  says  :  give  up  some 
'  effects,'  the  artist  replies :  no,  I  keep  the  effects,  I  give  up  exactness. 
And  has  not  this  too  its  parallel  in  our  life  ?  Is  not  what  we  do,  now, 
this  very  sweeping  away  of  some  things  for  the  sake  of  others,  which 
the  '  critics '  suggest  ?  And  that  other  plan  of  life,  of  giving  up,  is  it  not 
simply  the  artist's  method,  whereby  he  does  lay  his  grasp  on  all,  and 
possess  it  ?  That  frightful  giving  up  utterly  of  some  '  elements '  of  life,  on 
our  part,  how  we  regret  it,  and  now  and  then  give  a  frantic  struggle 
against  it,  or  natter  ourselves  we  have  forgotten  it,  some  of  us  one  way 
and  some  the  other ;  but  how  we  all  feel  there  is  no  real,  final,  deep-enough 
remedy  for  it.  Nor  is  there  any  but  one. 

Is  '  good  drawing '  proportion  ?  This  seems  partly  good  to  me,  but 
hardly  final.  Is  it  universal  ?  In  part  it  answers  to  the  changing  right. 

The  genius  plan  of  action  is  precisely  (see  it  in  painting)  the  inversion 
of  that  which  precedes  it :  that  has  the  self-assertion  at  the  basis  and  the 
leaving  out,  in-  negative  form,  at  the  end.  The  genius  work  puts  the 
leaving  out,  in  positive  form,  at  the  basis. 

In  art,  as  in  thought,  not-knowing  the  fact — not  being  able  to  pre- 
sent the  appearances  in  their  effect — imposes  a  law,  a  false  law,  which 
yet  can  only  be  broken  by  wrong-doing,  or  till  the  destined  abrogation  of 
it  comes. 

This  suggests  itself  about  painting ;  it  came  to  me  from  thinking  how 
the  line  of  '  exactness  '  has  in  it  a  self-element,  a  not-nature,  i.e.  a  non- 
perception.  How  has  our  distinct  seeing  (what  we  represent  in  exact 
drawing)  a  non-perception  in  it,  and  such  that  the  positive  denial  of  the 
details  excludes  it  and  gives  nature  more  truly?  I  seem  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  a  fact  here ;  it  unites  itself  with  what  I  have  thought 
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respecting  that  great  problem  of  the  child's,  of  identifying  the  sight  and 
tlie  touch  object.  By  this  is  not  the  sight-impression  itself  greatly  modified, 
is  it  not  made  to  seem  to  us  very  different  from  what  it  is  ?  Is  not  a 
touch-element,  as  it  were,  incorporated  in  it  as  it  exists  to  our  adult 
consciousness  ? 

One  may  say  perhaps  in  our  '  perception '  by  the  eye  the  proper  peculiar 

sight  impression  is  '  positively  denied  '  in  a  certain  sense ;    but  still  it  is 

denied ;  and  for  the  artist's  purpose  is  it  not  negatively  denied? 
So  has  the  artist  for  one  of  his  tasks  to  undo  the  process;  to  reverse  these 
steps  and  present  to  us  again  the  strict  and  proper  sight  impressions 
unravelled  from  the  touch-elements  with  which  we  have  mixed  them  up : 
to  restore  sight  as  it  truly  is,  banishing  from  it  the  negation  or  denial  of 
it,  which  its  union  with  touch  has  introduced. 

Now  why  is  this  a  positive  process,  a  taking  in  of  nature,  from  the  art 
side.  Is  not  the  identification  a  true  taking  in  of  nature  too  ?  or  does  that 
identification  really  tend  to  bring  us  to  the  phenomenal,  and  Art  by 
reversing  it  carry  us  therefore  towards  the  actual  ? 

And  is  there  an  universal  here  :  have  we  to  deny  (positively)  even  our 
positive  denials,  to  make  use  of  them  too,  by  giving  up,  to  raise  us  to  still 
more  of  nature  ? 

Do  we  not  see  this  universally  in  morals  ?  It  is  the  good  things, 
the  right,  wise,  virtuous,  good,  attained  by  long  effort  that  we  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  up. 

In  art  how  clear  it  is,  the  artist  has  recognised  some  nature-denial  in 
the  basis  of  our  seeing,  and  has  supplied  it.  He  sees  some  fact  not  given 
by  sense,  and  that  emancipates  him  from  the  law  of  the  sense-true. 

So  man  accepting  a  life  not  given  by  self  is  emancipated  from  the  law 
of  the  self- right: — which  is  a  right  against  service.  [It  is  the  same  in 
science  too.] 

I  cannot  help  having  the  conviction  that  as  in  respect  to  details,  so,  in 
the  true  artist's  work,  exactness  is  denied  in  respect  to  perspective.  Is  not 
the  strict  perspective  violated  in  the  true  picture  ?  It  would  interest  me 
to  study  this. — Saturday  Review,  July  2,  1870.  'The  Style  of  Nature.' 
How  curiously  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  painter  could 
represent  nature — that  that  everyone  can  do,  it  is  so  simple  a  thing  !  So 
of  course  each  is  to  allow  her  to  express  his  own  feeling.  We  perceiving 
so,  in  addition  to  our  own  impressions,  what  theirs  are  also. 
What  an  intense  negative  is  here,  and  yet  may  there  be  something  in  the 
idea  of  the  varied  personal  impressions  given  by  different  modes  of 
painting.  Is  there  anything  here  to  include  ? 

How  interesting  it  is  to  think  of  that  surely  infinite  work  that  lies  before 
man  in  becoming  able  rightly,  perfectly — for  is  it  not  to  be  done  so  ? — to 
represent  nature  in  art.  How  shall  the  painter  rightly  put  upon  his  little 
canvas  those  solid  miles,  so  richly  full,  of  nature?  Shall  he  put  in  just 
what  he  can,  what  directly  impresses  itself  upon  his  eyes  as  most  self- 
natural  ly  to  be  put  down,  and  put  aside,  just  sweep  out,  all  the  rest? 
Surely  not.  Is  not  the  art  clear  ?  to  let  these  things  sacrifice  themselves ; 
not  for  him  to  put  them  aside — 

Surely  here  we  seem  to  have  a  key  to  the  nature-denial  at  the  basis 
in  art,  and  how  it  is  filled.  This  is  one  with  letting  the  self-rights 
sacrifice  themselves.  What  is  it  that  is  turned  out  from  the  basis — what 
assumption  taken  inevitably,  absolutely  for  granted  (and  the  escape  from 
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which  has  been  tried  in  vain) — and  so  sets  the  painter  free  from  the  law  of 
presenting  the  details  exactly  ?  What  nature-denial  is  it  makes  nature  so 
appear  to  the  painter  as  that  he  is  compelled  by  '  law '  to  present  things 
in  that  self-right  form  ? 

This,  however,  seems  clear.  In  every  case  and  form,  the  thing  done  in 
that  right  breaking  of  the  law,  is  the  thing  ceasing  to  be  in  its  self- 
form,  sacrificing  itself  for  others,  and  being  thus  in  its  effect.  And  here  a 
light  seems  to  come :  in  astronomy  the  self-right  things — the  perceived 
motions — sacrificed  themselves  to  bring  in  the  motion  of  earth,  and 
are  in  the  recognition  of  that  fact.  So,  surely,  is  it  not  plain,  the  things 
that  are  introduced  into  the  painting  by  this  process  (of  interpretation), 
they  are  the  things  omitted  in  the  basis.  The  non-recognition  of  them  is 
the  '  nature  denial '  there.  And  I  begin  to  see  :  the  idea  of  exactness  in  a 
picture  implies  that  it  is  true  to  what  the  artist  sees.  The  thing  omitted 
is  a  thing  that  is  not  directly  seen,  but  that  he  learns  to  see  only  through  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  '  exact '  painting.  Looking  at  this,  resolved 
also  not  wantonly  to  deviate, 

surely  that  is,  not  to  express  his  personal  feeling  merely,  in  inaccuracy ; 
surely  what  the  Saturday  Reviewer  praises  is  vice  ? 

looking  at  the  exact  pictures — feeling  bound  to  them  by  law,  but  that 
they  are  intolerable — does  he  not  see  that  there  is  something  in  nature, 
fundamentally,  he  has  not  recognised,  and  the  seeing  of  which  enables  him 
rightly  to  break  that  law.  Now  what  is  this,  or,  rather,  what  has  it  been 
in  all  the  interpretations  past?  What  before  unrecognised  thing  did 
David  Cox  perceive  ?  what  Turner,  &c.  ?  I  seem  to  see  clearly  it  must  be 
something  not  directly  given  to  the  perception  (to  the  eye,  or  however  we 
should  describe  that  which  in  art  answers  to  sense  in  science),  but  is 
revealed  only  by  the  intolerableness  of  the  results  of  the  other,  and  without 
it  not  only  would  not  be,  but  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  affirmed. 
It  must  be  something  resting  upon,  not  a  properly  intellectual  proof  or  in- 
ference— like  the  motion  of  the  earth  (or  other  invisible  things  in  science), 
but  resting  on  some  equivalent  process ;  it  must  be  something  not  given 
in,  nor  givable  by,  the  direct  perception.  The  painter  must  feel  (as  the 
man  of  science)  '  in  causing  me — warranting,  compelling  me — to  put  that 
upon  my  canvas,  these  details  have  their  right  and  proper  effect.  It  is  that  , 
compels  me  to  see  them,  not  their  being ;  and  that  I  present :  and  doing 
that,  I  not  only  need  not  and  cannot,  I  may  not,  present  them  also.  That 
would  be  a  direct  falsity.  These  perceptions  of  mine  mean  that  as  causing 
them  ;  that  which  I  thus  put  by  those  formless  strokes.'  Surely,  here  I 
am  nearer  to  the  true  process.  Do  we  even  see  here  a  reason  for  the  things 
which  are  represented  first  ?  they  are,  of  course,  the  things  that  are  to  be 
sacrificed.  They  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  effects. 

Here  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  effects  are  always  first  in  our  conscious- 
ness. This  law — of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  positive  denial,  or  sacrifice — 
is  only  the  practical  form  of  this  fact. 

They  are  the  right  things  to  come  to,  and  at  first,  because  they  are 
the  things  to  be  sacrificed ;  to  have  their  truth  in  that.  The  order  is  most 
visible  here,  and  manifestly  according  to  reason. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  moral  life ;  and  in  respect  to  this,  is  it  not  sug- 
gestive ?  Is  it  not  only  the  things— the  self-rights— but  the  people,  too, 
who  are  to  be  sacrificed  are  thus  '  first '  ?  Is  this  a  privilege  given  to  them? 
Is  this  the  true  doctrine  of  election  ? 
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This  idea  of  different  artists  emphasising  nature  differently  to  express 
their  own  souls  may  be  considered  to  oppose  the  idea  of  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  art.  But  of  course  it  does  not  do  so  in  any  way.  The  two  may 
perfectly  co-exist,  but  I  should  doubt  if  the  idea  of  emphasis  for  expres- 
sion had  much,  if  any,  application  except  to  the  '  appliers  of  painting.' 
Very  interesting  in  this  respect  is  Stanfield's  question  and  Nasmith  s  reply; 
they  mark  the  two  classes.  The  applier,  of  course,  desires  a  style,  having 
for  his  object  to  use  his  manual  skill  to  produce  certain  results.  Surely 
we  may  know  them  by  this.  And  Nasmith's  answer  was  most  character- 
istic ;  as  a  painter  proper,  he  was  simply  full  of  finding  out  about  nature 
and  representing  her,  and  his  works  show  it.  But  if  we  put  aside  the 
appliers,  is  there  truly  any  difference  of  '  style '  or  mode  of  representing 
among  the  painters  proper? 

In  regard  to  the  nature-denial  the  interpretation  supplies  in  painting,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  painter  must  introduce  something  not 
in  his  (or  any  man's)  direct  consciousness,  something  which  he  would 
have  no  right  to  affirm  but  for  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  leaving  it 
out ;  it  must  demand  that  to  justify  it,  though  it  must  be  also  something 
which,  when  it  is  affirmed — in  due  time — all  see  ;  a  thing  justified  by  its 
own  evidence,  as  plainly  giving  the  appearances,  and  being  the  only 
tolerable  account  of  them.  It  is  putting  an  invisible  cause  in  place  of 
visible  effects ;  or  perhaps,  rather,  an  invisible  operation  upon  us,  in  place 
of  the  effects  on  our  consciousness  resulting  from  it.  And  this  must  be 
true  at  every  stage  ;  the  new  fact  introduced  in  the  basis  must  be  some- 
thing not  given  to  direct  perception,  and  requiring  the  intolerableness  of 
the  results  of  action  without  it,  to  justify  its  affirmation.  It  is  just  as  in 
science  in  its  successive  stages;  more  and  more  invisibles  embodied,  but 
each  one  demanding  its  own  reductio  ad  absurdum — on  a  basis  including 
all  the  previous  ones — to  justify  its  introduction ;  nay,  to  make  evident 
what  it  is.  For  surely  this  is  the  need,  to  show  what  the  omitted  fact  is  ; 
to  make  us  see  it.  When  that  is  done,  all  is  done.  It  carries,  as  I  say, 
its  own  evidence.  Surely  it  rests  directly  on  its  own  kind  of  perception  ; 
is  perceived  by  the  kind  of  perception  appropriate  to  it,  just  as  all  other 
phenomena  are.  I  see  :  what  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  wanted  for  is 
to  reveal  and  show  the  unseen  fact,  not  to  prove  it;  it  proves  itself; 
especially  it  proves  itself  by  its  delivering.  This  is  its  proof.  It  does 
enable  rightly  to  break  that  law.  Now  another  thought  suggests  itself; 
since  this  is  '  perception  ' — a  proper  and  true  perception — does  it  not  give 
the  key  to  perception  altogether  ?  Does  not  all  perception  come  in  the 
same  way  ?  The  common  perception  by  sense  I  mean  especially.  Do  we 
thus  as  it  were,  get  behind  it,  and  have  revealed  to  us  bow  it  comes.  Is 
it  not  ever  the  result  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  a  feeling  that  something 
is ;  based  upon  the  affirmation  of  it  having  this  effect  of  deliverance.  If 
we  look  at  perception  by  sense,  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  in  it  an  element 
answering  to  that  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to 
give,  i.e.  that  it  contains  an  element,  an  affirmation  of  something,  which  is 
not  directly  given  to  consciousness  :  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  an  '  interpreta- 
tion.' This  I  have  dimly  seen  before,  and  it  contains  the  whole.  I  feel 
it  may  be  affirmed  absolutely ;  this  peculiar  feeling  which  we  call  percep- 
tion is  always  one,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  solving  of  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  It  is  that,  and  never  exists  without  it. 

This,  then,  is  that  little  problem  the  infant  works  out.     It  constructs 
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the  reductio  ad  absurd um,  the  solving  of  which  constitutes  sense- 
perception  :  which  is  the  using  of  eyes  and  hands  together,  as  I  have 
seen.  And  this  suggests,  again,  whether  in  all  interpretation  [for  now  I 
see  interpretation  and  perception  are  identified]  is  there  not,  in  all 
interpretation,  this  same  element  of,  for  the  first  time,  using  together 
what  answers  to  eyes  and  hands?  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  strict 
parallel  to  this  should  be  visible  in  every  case. 

In  science  is  it  not  clearly  the  using  together  of  the  sense  and  the  intellect  ? 
I  think  this  is  clear,  as  in  philosophy  it  is  of  intellect  and  moral  sense. 
Then  what  is  it  in  art  ?  What  are  here  the  eye  and  hand  ?  Then  sense- 
perception,  in  its  beginning,  to  every  child,  is  deliverance  from  a  self- 
law  ;  it  is  the  supplying  of  a  nature-denial. 

And  then  this  taking  sense-perception,  as  we  do,  as  the  basis  of  all  our 

subsequent  intellectual  life,  quite  forgetting  how  it  came,  is  an  excellent 

illustration  of  how  all  our  life  advances  by  the  erection  of  new  theories 

on  old  interpretations ;  just  the  advance  of  organic  life. 

Thus,  then,  all  perception  would  be  the  very  same  thing  as  the  seeing  of 

genius  (which  is  nothing  at  all  but  the  solving  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 

in  every  case).     This  is  the  type  of  it.     Genius  is  the  same  as  that,  but 

what  we  call  genius  is  the  solving  of  these  reductions  when  they  are  made, 

not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  the  race.     Genius  is  the  solving  of  a  '  man  ' 

reductio  ad  absurdum.     It  is  this  larger  relation  gives  it  its  character.     It 

solves  a  problem  which  it  takes  many  men  to  work  out. 

Now  here,  too,  I  seem  to  feel  as  if  a  light  might  come  on  instinct,  as  if 
its  solution  was  contained  in  this.  (Surely  '  perception  '  is  quite  a  typical 
instinctive  act.) 

And  then  yet  once  more  :  if  perception  comes  thus  I  feel  as  if  a  path 
here  lay  open  to  a  closer  knowing  of  nature.  For  we  can  get  behind  these 
processes  of  interpretation,  can  unravel  them  again,  so  to  speak ;  can  deny 
them  in  a  positive  way.  I  have  felt  this  about  art ;  that  the  painter  in 
some  way  does  unravel  that  union  of  eye  and  hand  in  what  we  call  seeing, 
and  so  gives  us  nature  in  one  aspect  more  truly.  And  so  may  not  the  intel- 
lect too,  in  some  way,  positively  deny  '  perception,'  and  start  from  a  point 
further  back,  as  it  were  :  do  again  that  work  with  a  larger  knowledge. 

Then  if  the  interpretation,  in  art,  is  the  revealing  something  not  to  be 
perceived,  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  what  is  seen,  may  not  this  be 
how  the  thought  comes  that  the  artist's  office  is  to  express  himself  in 
nature.  Would  not  this  misapprehension  easily  arise,  though,  of  course, 
it  would  involve  inconsistencies  and  difficulties.  There  would,  of  course, 
come  the  muddle  about  truth  to  nature  by  throwing  our  own  emotions 
into  it,  and  so  on — another  form  of  the  same  notion  that  the  poet  puts 
meaning  into  natural  objects,  and  that  the  beauty  and  significance  of  nature 
altogether  are  from  ourselves.  Science  might  dispel  the  thought.  But 
perhaps  it  is  art  that  can  do  it  best.  May  it  not  be  demonstrated  there, 
that  what  the  artist  does  in  painting  those  '  truer'  higher  pictures  is  to 
introduce  more  truth  of  nature,  evident  when  shown,  and  not  to  express 
himself? 

I  fancy  that  a  preference  for  sketches  over  finished  pictures  may  have  a 
just  foundation  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  quite  apart  from  infe- 
riority of  work  in  the  latter ;  namely,  in  this,  that  in  the  sketch  the  art  is 
purer,  i  e.  less  mixed  with  uninterpreted  work.  In  the  sketch  does  not  the 
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artist  stop  at  the  point  to  which  his  power  of  interpreting  extends,  and  not 
go  beyond,  so  that,  as  I  say,  the  art  is  purer  ?  It  does  not  bore  us  with 
uninterpreted  details  :  that  fringe,  as  I  say,  of  '  self-right '  is  absent. 

I  notice  how  perfect  in  this  respect  are  the  sketches  even  of  the  most 
self-rights  painters,  as  e.g.  Patrick  Nasmyth.  Did  he  not  in  his  sketches 
go  up  to  the  point  in  which  interpretation  had  advanced  in  his  day  and 
stop  there  ? 

So  do  we  not  have  art  with  less  admixture  of  that  which  is  merely  pre- 
paration for  it ;  which  comes  more  into  the  finished  picture,  and  ought 
to  do  so.  Here  we  see  in  art  the  parallel  to  that  which  I  affirm  of  the  duty 
to  take  all  '  human  '  self-pleasure.  Because  the  true  is  never  the  apparent 
true  [i.e.  true  to  our  direct  impression  or  feeling,  on  account  of  the  not- 
being  or  not-perception  at  the  basis],  because  of  this,  art  is  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  a  course  and  a  result  entirely  beyond  its  intention  or  thought, 
which  is,  of  course,  to  deal  with  that  which  is  thus  directly  perceived  ;  and 
this  course  one  of  indefinite  progress,  the  same  necessity  for  it  ever  re- 
turning with  each  step  : — until,  at  least,  man's  apprehension  and  nature's 
utmost  truth  become  the  same.  Art  is  committed  to  this  course  just  as 
science  is,  with  as  little  design  or  consciousness :  to  a  progress  as  much 
to  her  surprise  [and  in  this  both  are  like  man].  The  untruth  and  its 
nature  ever  become  shown,  and  what  causes  our  perception  put  in  the  place 
of  what  is  perceived.  So,  I  say,  art  is  committed  to  a  course  unthought  of, 
and  not  even  yet  to  be  understood.  And  so  human  life  is  also,  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  alike  inevitably. 

I  think  I  have  found  a  good  expression  for  the  '  interpretation'  in 
art:  that  the  painter  presents,  embodies  in  it,  the  right  effect  of  the 
appearances  appearing.  This  is  true  also  for  science ;  the  affirmation 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  right  effect  of  the  apparent  motions, 
it  is  what  their  appearing  demands.  And  it  is  true  for  life  too,  the 
not-self  basis  is  what  the  appearing  of  the  self  Tightnesses  demands. 
In  this  way  again  that  idea  of  '  being  in  their  effect '  is  embraced, 
and  it  is  interesting:  it  is  in  their  effect  upon  the  person  —  a  kind 
of  subjective  rather  than  external  process.  The  fact  of  our  perceiving 
certain  things  makes  a  demand  ;  but  it  is  a  demand  for  some  doing  of  ours ;  a 
demand  not  for  them  to  be  conformed  to  merely ;  that  would  meet  only 
one-half  of  the  case  (though  it  is  true  the  other  element  is  a  negative  one 
in  some  sense).  Surely  the  true  '  effect '  of  the  fact  of  our  perceiving 
should  be  that  we  should  recognise — should  represent,  or  act  according 
to — the  cause.  This  is  how  appearances  should  exist  in  their  effect.  The 
sense-true  makes  us  recognise  that  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  to  sense — know 
a  not-sense  fact.  So  the  self-right  has  for  its  proper  effect  to  make  us 
recognise  that  the  fact  is  net  as  it  is  to  self;  to  live  a  not-self  life. 

This  is  because  of  the  negative  in  the  starting-point.  Now  we  want  the 
proper  term  for  the  art-parallel.  Is  it  the  'sight- true'  making  the  artist 
recognise  that  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  to  sight  ?  I  think  not.  How  may  we 
say  it  ?  thus  ?  Nature  is  in  some  way ;  if  it  be  treated  as  not  so  (as  to  our 
feeling  it  is  not)  a  multitude  of  appearances  come,  &c. — The  artist's 
interpretation,  too,  must  be  something  permitted  instead  of  a  demand.  Here 
is  the  condition.  We  cannot  like  the  commands.  No  ;  and  we  need  not 
have  them  if  we  will  accept  the  privilege.  This  the  artist  shows.  What 
is  the  T)rivilesre  he  accents  ? 
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I  see  now  more  about  sketches  and  pictures.  The  true  art  is  to  keep,  in 
the  pictures,  the  method  and  whole  effect  and  attitude  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
sketch.  It  should  be  of  the  same  effect,  i.e.  interpreted  work,  although 
containing  more.  This  is  interpretation ;  it  is  the  two  opposites  in  one,  the 
perfect  achievement  going  back  to  the  earlier,  and  suppressed,  form.  And 
surely  there  is  a  suggestion  here  as  to  how  'interpretation'  altogether  comes ; 
I  mean  in  every  form  of  work.  Does  not  the  '  sketch  '  suggest  the  idea  of 
it  ?  Is  it  not  the  agent,  the  prompter  and  guide,  as  it  were,  holding  up  to 
the  artist's  eyes  the  sort  of  thing  his  picture  ought  to  be  ?  He  compares 
his  elaborate  uninterpreted  work  with  his  sketches,  and  is  disgusted  at  the 
contrast.  He  feels  he  must  introduce  into  the  picture  the  same  effect  and 
general  mode  of  representation  that  is  in  the  sketch-work,  and  the  doing  this 
is  interpretation.  The  sketch-work  makes  him  feel  the  contrast ;  feel  the 
necessity  of  doing  that  '  interpreting,'  and  shows  him  the  method  too. 

For  surely  this  is  what  the  painter  finds: — that  the  introduction  of  this 
more  detailed,  more  accurate  work  excludes  something  which  the  sketch 
embodied.  The  Pythagorean  astronomy,  surely,  was  exactly  a  good  true 
sketch. — This  is  what  he  finds:  that  'justice'  suppresses  something  that  he 
had  in  the  sketch  [or  that  was  in  the  work  of  earlier  men — it  is  essentially 
the  same],  and  he  feels  that  the  only  way  to  have  his  picture  truly  right 
is  to  have  that  back  again,  and  that  involves  his  '  sacrificing '  the  details 
in  that  precise  way.  Then  he  has  that  back  again,  and  the  fuller 
accuracy. 

But  the  sketch — or  that  earlier  work  which  answers  to  it — shows  him 
what  it  is  he  wants  re-introduced.  That  is  how  he  comes  to  see  and  recognise 
the  invisible  he  wants  to  put  in  as  basis.  Then  I  must  see  how  this  comes 
to  be  in  the  sketch ;  how  it  comes  in  that  negative  form  first.  This  one 
will  be  able  to  see  in  life  and  in  thought. 

I  seem  to  see  clearly  how  art  advances  by  'sketches'  too:  how  they 
answer  (the  true  idea  of  them)  to  the  '  guesses '  of  the  scientific  man  by 
which  he  tries  to  divine  the  yet  unperceived  fact,  and  puts  it  to  the  test. 
A  sketch=a  guess  for  testing.  They  are  the  guesses  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  interpreting  nature.  They  are  ideas  of  '  interpreting '  to  '  try.'  So  the 
painter  uses  some  and  not  others,  &c.  And  if  this  is  so,  the  true  sketch 
does  contain  the  most  advanced  point  of  art.  They  are  as  the  suggestions 
e.g.  of  Faraday  as  to  the  probable  true  significance  of  a  given  series  of 
electrical  phenomena,  and  so  on. 

Just  as  I  recognise  that  the  completed  '  theory '  (in  life  or  in  thought)  is 
too  complex  and  full,  has  in  it  too  many  and  too  much  interwoven  details, 
for  any  man  to  be  capable  of  seeing  the  interpretation  save  by  the  aid  of 
the  anticipation,  affirmed  under  conditions  so  much  simpler,  before ;  so  is  it 
not  in  art.  The  completed  work,  uninterpreted,  has  it  not  too  much  in  it ; 
is  it  not  too  much  encumbered  with  detail  to  reveal  its  own  interpretation 
directly  :  but  the  sketch  gives  the  key  ? 

The  self- rights  painter  looks  at  each  particular  thing,  and  grudges  all 
sacrifice  of  them.  The  interpretative  painter  looks  through  them,  sees 
more,  delights  in  the  good  which  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  them  :  so  delights  in 
it  that  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  sacrifice;  he  feels  that  is  the  proper  use  of 
them.— So  again  true  to  nature ;  for  in  nature  everything  is  for  use,  and 
in  use. 

It  is  that  '  seeing  more'  that  makes  the  difference.     The  painter  says  :  the 
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true  existence  of  this,  in  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  is  in  being  sacrificed  for 
that.  It  is  exactly  as  in  science. 

And  one  sees,  too,  perfectly  in  it,  how  the  utmost  sacrifice  that  nature 
•will  accept — will  allow — is  sought  and  treasured  as  the  good ;  but  it  is  not 
taken  arbitrarily.  It  becomes,  as  art  advances,  ever  more  and  more  com- 
plete, more  nature  being  thereby  brought  in. 

I  say  '  interpreted '  art  alone  is  true  to  nature,  because,  in  nature,  all  things 
do  truly  exist  in  sacrifice  for  others,  though  they  look  to  us  to  exist  in  the 
self-way.  In  this  does  not  art  again,  as  it  were,  accelerate  the  course  of 
time,  show  in  a  single  point  what  is  a  series  of  change?  For  is  not  this 
how  each  thing  is  in  sacrifice ;  is  not  this  exactly  time;  the  thing  giving 
itself  to  become  another  ?  So  in  this  sacrifice  of  the  details  does  art 
thus  truly  grasp  nature;  paint  her  as  the  '  process '  she  is ;  not  as  the  '  self- 
things  '  she  appears.  The  true  interpreted  art  does  thus  represent  nature 
as  dynamic.  This  I  have  seen  :  and  is  it  this  invisible  thing  the  interpreter 
in  painting  sees?  that  nature  is  a  process  and  not  a  multitude  of  self- things; 
a  '  giving,'  not  an  asserting  of  self-rights? 

And  shall  I  not  see  that  this  answers  also  to  the  interpretation  in  every 
other  form ;  a  giving  substituted  for  a  self-rights ;  a  dynamic  for  a 
static  ? — Interesting  here  that  in  the  statical  there  is  only  equilibrium ; 
only  united  dynamics. 

The  painter  sees — compelled  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  picture 
— not  in  thought  but  in  vision — that  nature  is  a  process  and  not  things. 
This  is  the  new  basis ;  adopting  this,  he  is  freed  from  the  command  of 
exactitude ;  he  gives  the  spirit  of  the  detail,  that  is,  its  life.  He  paints  it 
as  sacrificing  itself — which  it  does — not  as  existing  just  so,  which  it  does 
not.  For  the  detail-painting  is  absolutely  untrue  in  that,  in  putting  the 
'things'  as  continuing,  as  'being'  those  things:  Nature  is  only  truly 
shown  when  shown  as  a  becoming  and  a  giving.  Now  do  I  see  here  truly 
the  place  of  the  true  sketch.  Does  it  present  this  dynamic  nature  in  nega- 
tive form  as  compared  with  the  perfect  picture  in  positive  form  ? 

Is  not  an  anticipation-picture  what  might  be  a  good  sketch,  spoilt  for 
want  of  being  merely  a  sketch,  by  pretending  to  be  a  picture,  which  it  is 
not  ?  There  is  not  the  confession  of  leaving  out. 

And  so  do  I  not  see  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sketches,  both  good,  but 
one  of  a  different  significance  from  the  other.  The  one  the  true  sketch, 
meant  for  nothing  more,  but  being  all  the  man  can  make  it  at  the  time, 
answers  to  the  scientific  guess  (or  hypothesis),  meant  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
This  is  the  very  farthest  reach  of  art  in  that  man  at  that  time ;  it  is,  when 
it  is  a  success,  even  an  anticipation  of  the  future. 

By  the  bye,  if  Turner's  last  pictures  were  as  I  have  thought,  but  sug- 
gestions and  guesses,  would  they  not  have  been  left  as  manifestly 
sketches  merely  ? 

The  other  kind  of  sketch  is  merely  the  hasty  outline  ;  does  not  go  beyond 
the  man's  knowledge,  or  power  of  completing,  but  merely  is  for  want  of 
time,  and  is  done  so  as  to  imply  that  the  details  are  left  out.  And  then, 
as  said,  the  anticipation-picture  is  really  this  last  kind  of  sketch,  but  done 
by  a  man  who  could  not  put  in  the  details,  and  so  tries  to  hide  that  he 
has  omitted  them. 

To  be  true,  the  representation  must  be  untrue;  that  fulfils  the 
conditions,  has  the  opposite  in  it,  lets  the  truth  be  in  its  effect.  It  is 
untrue  for  others,  not  for  self. — Can  I  see  as  one,  here,  the  '  being  in 
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effect,'  in  each  of  the  forms  of  life :  of  the  apparent  true  in  science,  the  exact 
details  in  art,  and  the  self-rights  in  life  ? 

By  the  bye,  this  appears  evident  enough  ;  that  to  let  things  be  in  their 
effect  is  the  way  to  include  more ;  evidently  more  is  thus  made  room 
for.     There  can  be  others — others  in  self-form  even — brought  in  where 
the  first  are  in  their  effect  instead  of  in  themselves.     So  this  is  why 
the  painter  puts  the  details  in  their  effect,  and  then  more  and  more,  of 
course.     And  this  applies  exactly  to  the  self-rights  also. 
How  far  has  science,  by  showing  appearances  not  true,  made  landscape 
art  really  possible  ?    May  it  be  the  complement  of  science,  affirming  the 
true  value  of  the  appearance,  as  science  throws  off  the  value  falsely  as- 
cribed to  it  ? 

I  seem  to  see  still  more  clearly  how  misleading  it  is,  in  art,  to  regard  the 
'  modifications '  introduced,  as  expressions  of  the  artist's  personality.  It 
makes  them  arbitrary  ;  exactly  the  wrong.  The  whole  Tightness  and  value 
is,  that  it  is  not  for  self,  but  for  nature ;  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  only  for  her, 
as  she  accepts. 

With (Aug.  17,  18G9)  :  that  art  is  given  us  to  solve  the  problem 

of  life  in  a  figure.  In  respect  to  the  moral  life,  we  are  afraid,  and  rightly : 
our  emotions  are  too  strong  altogether  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  our 
thought.  So  art  is  given  us  to  try  the  methods  upon,  that  we  may  have 
confidence  in  them — see  their  true  tendency  and  meaning — before  we  have 
to  use  them  in  life.  We  try  them  where  we  ean  afford  to  fail.  That  is 
to  show  us  how  to  be  willing  to  be  '  unjust' ;  to  do  it  not  for  ourselves : 
(our  self-  or  seeming  justice  is  the  condition  on  which  we,  at  a  certain 
stage,  can  be  willing  to  be  unjust  for  ourselves,  persuading  ourselves  we  are 
not  unjust :  how  plain  it  is  in  '  self-rights '  pictures).  Art,  I  say,  is  to  show 
us  how  to  be  willing  to  be  unjust,  not  for  self,  but  for  nature. 

HOAV  the  self-rights  picture  stands  in  the  middle  between  two 
'  unjusts ; '  as  what  an  exponent  of  our  past  and  prophecy  of  our  future. 
We,  the  Christian  nations  (or  at  least  the  religious  portion  of  them),  have 
got  through  that  stage  of  mere  badness ;  here  we  are  in  the  stage  of  self- 
justice  (surely  the  worst  of  all  in  some  respects). 

Is  it  not  certain,  having  passed  the  mere  wrong,  and  now  being  in  (yet 
weary  of  it  and  despairing)  the  self- right  or  self-justice,  is  it  not  certain 
there  will  come  the  corresponding  stage  also  of  the  true  'right  in 
wrong '  ? 

How  each  positive  at  first  requires  a  negative.  Is  it  not  visible  in  art  ? 
At  first  absence  of  details  for  true  effect  (i  e.  absence  of  the  observation- 
true),  and  at  first  absence  of  true  effect  for  the  accurate  details.  This 
deeper  truth  to  nature  answers  thus  to  the  free  play  of  reason.  And 
surely  it  is  just  that  truer  perception  which  comes  by  the  play  of  those 
'  feelings  '  which  constitute  the  esthetic  (as  the  intellectual)  reason.  It  is 
a  perception  ;  it  must  be  thus,  though  it '  looks'  the  other.  This  is  what 
takes  place  in  the  art-interpretation. 

Is  it  not  clear  ?  There  is  an  esthetic  passion  answering  to  the  emotional 
passion  and  the  intellectual  passion  (or  reason),  and  its  course  and  history  is 
as  in  the  others.  It  operates  first  round  the  self-basis  (round  the  non-per- 
ception), but  in  order  to  operate  freely  it  demands  necessarily  a  not-self 
basis ;  something  the  '  appearances '  indicate,  but  do  not  correspond  to. 
This  '  esthetic  passion '  recovers  its  free  play  in  interpreted  art.  It  is 
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coerced  in  the  (mere)  observation-art,  just  as  the  intellectual  passion  is  in 
mere  observation-science;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  its  demands 
are  truly  just  the  same  as  those  of  the  intellectual  passion  —  unity, 
necessity,  order.  Are  not  these,  indeed,  simply  the  demands  of  passion  as 
passion  ? 

And  then,  is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  what  the  emotional  passion  is  too? 
Is  it  not  as  passion  truly  the  same  ?  is  it  not  the  expression  of  the  same 
demands?  May  we  not  see  in  these  others  what  it  is?  is  it  simply  the 
demand  for  unity,  necessity,  and  what  else  the  demand  of  the  others  is  ? 
This  I  should  like  to  see.  But  how  this,  again,  shows  life  as  an  art.  And 
surely  this  passion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  nature  in  us,  and  simply  that.  Are 
not  its  demands  exactly  her  qualities  ?  So  interpretation  in  every  form 
says  :  '  in  order  to  give  these  qualities — which  the  "  passion  "  (nature) 
demands — there  must  be  that,  that  must  be  the  fact.'  That — which  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  because  of  its  correspondence  to  these  demands  of  the  passion  ; 
which  is  therefore  true  to  nature,  because  true  to  it — is  proved  to  be 
by  these  appearances.  It  gives  these  as  its  appearances. 

Does  it  not  seem  almost  as  if  the  eye  in  its  seeing  'knew  what  to  miss'  ?  Is 
it  thus  with  the  senses  altogether?  I  seem  to  feel  why  it  is,  in  painting,  that 
putting  a  thing  in  its  effect  (alone)  is  so  much  more :  is  it  not  that  it  implies, 
as  it  were,  that  it  would  be  fully  (or  in  its  substance)  if  there  were  not  so  much 
more.  It  makes  the  presence  of  the  more  felt  as  the  reason  for  its  being 
so?  And  this  too  is  evident  in  ethics:  in  the  true  injustice — there  is  the 
more,  or  that  unjust  would  not  be  :  the  reason  for  it — the  giving  up  that  is 
in  it — this  should  be,  must  be,evident.  It  would  be  the  other  way — the  self- 
just — if  it  were  not  for  the  more  ;  for  the  demand  to  give.  And  here  the 
difference  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  denial  should  be  clear 
again — in  the  latter  there  would  be,  and  evidently  would  be,  the  '  self-just ' 
thing  but  for  the  more: — its  absence  is  a  giving.  Is  not  this  in  fact 
always  the  positive  denial,  or  being  in  effect  (or  active  being  ?),  when  a  thing 
would  be  (i.e.  would  be  in  the  self-just  way)  if  it  were  not  for  something 
more  ?  And  .this,  of  course,  and  evidently,  is  the  being  full  and  rich,  and 
much.  And  this  also  must  be  the  organic  'development.'  That  is 
the  difference  of  the  positive  and  the  negative  denial — the  negative  is 
when  the  thing  simply  is  not,  when  the  power  to  produce  or  give  it  is  not 
present ;  the  positive  is  when  the  power  is  present,  and  it  would  be  except 
that  some  '  more '  prevents  it.  Then  it  is,  necessarily,  in  its  effect,  by  the 
persistency  of  force.  And  so  is  not  the  order  visibly  necessary  in  the 
process  of  becoming,  from  absence,  through  self-being  into  being  in  effect  ? 

I  say,  by  the  persistency  of  force  a  thing  that  would  be,  must,  if  it  be 
prevented  from  being  so,  be  in  its  effect.  This  leads  me  to  another  thought, 
well  seen  in  art.  Not  only  may  the  thing  thus  prevented  be  in  its  effect,  but 
also  the  things  which  thus  prevent  it  are,  or  may  be,  precisely  in  that  effect 
of  prevention :  they  are  in  that  preventing  of  the  other.  So  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful :  the  not-being  (partial  or  even  perhaps  complete)  of  the  one  shows, 
reveals,  presents,  makes  felt,  the  others.  Is  not  this  very  much  the  case  in 
painting  ?  Is  not  '  the  more '  presented  in  and  by  its  effect  in  the  prevent- 
ing of  the  '  self-just'  presenting  of  the  rest ;  by  that  and  nothing  more  ? 
So  may  it  not  be  even  altogether — rather  the  '  more  '  presented  in  its  effect 
of  sacrificing  the  self-right  details,  than  these  presented  in  their  effect,  in 
their  sacrificed  form.  So  that  in  truth  in  that  right  '  sacrifice '  of  the 
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painter's  (of  accuracy  of  form)  things  are  presented  without  being  presented : 
they  are  shown  only  to  the  mind — viz.  in  their  effect  in  preventing 
that  self-accuracy — and  not  to  the  eye  at  all  ?  Were  not  this  beautiful 
— the  painter  (and  so  all  man's  life  throughout  must  do  also)  shows  more 
things,  by,  in  the  right  way,  not  showing  one.  gives  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  in  detail :  that,  so  often  the  best  way  to  paint  an  object  is  to 
paint  its  shadow,  and  that  only.  Think  what  this  is :  a  shadow  is  simply 
and  alone  a  hiding,  a  not  showing,  of  the  other  objects,  a  right  not  showing 
of  one  object,  and  that  alone,  is  the  painting  of  another.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful, when  one  has  delineated  an  object  to  his  best  then  obscure  it,  and 
that  shows  that  and  something  more ;  and  then  afterwards,  of  course,  the 
two  steps  are  one :  and  the  objects  are  drawn  at  once  obscured. 

This  is  the  same  thing,  of  course,  as  knowing  what  to  '  miss.'  Is  it  not 
that — that  omitting  which  is,  itself,  more  being  in  its  effect  ? 

I  say,  genius  can  give  up  because  it  knows  how  to  keep  hold  at  the  same 
time:  i.e.  how  to  have  a  thing  in  its  effect  and  not  in  its  substance  (i.e.  act- 
ing and  not  inert).  But  now  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  be  seen  in  paint- 
ing ?  In  fact  is  it,  there,  the  presenting  really  what  the  eye  sees  apart  from 
what  we  know  and  mentally  supply  ? 

Genius  is  the  giver-up,  and  fulfils  so  the  condition  of  having. — It  is  true 
the  painter  has  to  represent  nature  :  but  he  has  to  represent  hidden  things 
in  her.  Is  it  thus  :  the  eye  gives  certain  impressions.  Now,  starting  from 
these,  are  there  three  developments,  as  it  were  : — 

(1.)  Perception,  commonly  so  called,  done  by  aid  of  touch  united  with 
the  eye,  and  giving  certain  things  not  directly  perceived. 

(2.)  Science,  giving  other  things. 

(3.)  Art ,  giving  still  others  ? 

Is  not  this  one  secret  of  art — that  which  is  expressed  in  that  law  of  the 
forces  operating,  but  the  (direct)  result  not  being  : 

i.e.  a  different  effect  produced ;  an  effect,  as  it  were,  perhaps  at  the  other 

end? 

Does  she  not  thus  embody  that  result  and  others  ?  That  result  so  is 
utilised,  as  it  were ;  made  to  be  in  its  effect.  It  is  very  plain  in  general : 
in  true  art  there  are  the  forces  which  would  produce  exactness,  but  exact- 
ness is  not  there.  The  reason  here  should  give  the  reason  in  life,  or  vice 
versa.  Would  it  not  be  curious,  if  the  fact,  so  obvious  in  art,  should  teach 
us  to  see  it  as  the  law  in  life ;  and  then  its  reasons  in  life  should  enable  us 
to  see  its  reasons  in  art  ? 

Do  we,  or  can  we  not,  see  this  all  through  nature ;  this  more  expressive 
silence ;  the  signs  of  results  virtually  produced,-  but  not  presented ;  going 
on  to  be  constituent  elements  in  something  which  is  more.  Surely  I  seem 
to  feel  it  plainly :  is  not  this  the  constant  interweaving  of  her  forces?  Ever 
things  attained  and  abandoned.  Is  it  not  especially  visible  in  life?  See 
there  the  affinity,  yet  suspended:  so  see  in  the  heavens  again  the  gravity, 
but  not  the  fall.  I  begin  to  see  this  more  clearly :  in  this  producing  of  a 
result  but  not  resting  in  it,  seems  to  lie  open  the  very  soul  of  nature  that 
gives  her  her  life,  the  impression  of  life  she  produces  upon  us,  the  perpetual 
balance,  the  latent  activity,  and  endless  store  of  force.  All  through  it  is 
so_especially  where  it  impresses  us  specially  as  living— there  are  results 
virtually  produced,  but  themselves  taken  up  as  elements  of  other  results, 
not  being  themselves,  but  contributing  by  their  '  effect '  to  the  beiug  of 
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something  else,  or  to  the  holding  of  that,  from  which  they  would  flow,  as  it 
would  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  universal '  tension  ' — the  equilibrium, 
which  makes  her  a  living,  active  thing,  instead  of  a  lifeless  one : — the 
balanced  forces  instead  of  absent  ones.  So  in  this,  I  see,  art  has  to  repre- 
sent her.  Art  has  to  represent  her  spirit,  her  method,  her  internal  exist- 
ence, or  she  is  false  to  her.  Art  has  also  to  incorporate  this  method,  to 
use  her  results  this  way,  or  she  misrepresents  nature,  presents  her  as  dead, 
and  not  as  li ving.  Each  result  retained,  she  has  to  represent  as  being  used 
for  the  attainment  of  another. 

None  of  them  being  for  itself.  Yes,  this  the  question  for  art :  is  each 
thing  for  itself  or  not  for  itself;  and  the  question  for  Life  too  ? 
So  everything,  to  represent  it  truly,  she  must  represent  as  not  itself 
(so  much)  being,  as  being  in  its  use,  as  disappearing  in  its  appearing,  so 
to  speak.  She  must  indicate  it  rather  than  assert  it,  and  show,  not  that 
nature  produces  that,  but  that  that  is  what  she  is  using.  She  has  to  show 
that  our  eyes  in  presenting  nature  in  these  fixed  forms  and  static  condi- 
tions, and  isolated  individualities  each  for  and  by  itself,  and  not  all  flowing 
into  one,  and  each  being  in  the  being  of  another — she  has  to  show  that  our 
eyes  in  seeing  nature  so,  see  it  wrongly,  see  it  as  it  is  not ;  they  introduce 
something  (some  negation)  from  ourselves.  Science  also  has  shown  us 
this,  showing  the  flux  where  we  see  apparent  steadfastness. — Now,  have 
I  not  arrived  at  that  sense-element  in  art ;  the  negation  which  art  has 
positively  to  deny  ?  The  '  art-self,'  so  to  speak,  surely  is  this,  the  false 
seeing  of  the  eyes,  which  leave  out  the  life,  and  yet  also  affirm  it,  just  as 
sense  does  not  perceive  nature  truly  and  yet  affirms  it  truly  in  the  sense 
that  it  compels  the  intellect  to  affirm  the  truth  of  it.  So,  though  the  eye 
mis-sees  nature,  it  compels  art  to  represent  truly  in  the  end.  Is  not  this 
expression  a  good  one?  Self;  thought- self;  art-self?  The  self — that 
first  basis  of  our  life ;  thought-self — the  non-perception  in  the  sense ; 
art- self — the  non-perception  in  the  sight. 

The  things  are  there,  we  may  say,  and  yet  they  are  there  only  in 
making  something  else  to  be. 

This  is  all '  life ;'  most  visible  there,  but  so  truly  universal,  because  all 
nature  is  living. 

So,  is  it  not  wonderful :  what  the  eye  introduces  into  nature  is  a  dead- 
ness  ;  we  see  it  in  the  self-rights  picture,  just  as  in  the  self-right's  science? 
And  so  it  is  exactly  '  deadness,'  of  course,  that  give  us  our  self-rights  life. 
It  is  wonderful ;  it  is  absence  of  life  that  is  shown  in  this  representation 
of  the  '  eye-impression,'  which  is  in  art.  Absence  of  that  character  of 
being  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  use,  in  its  result  on  the  being  of  another, 
which  is  the  very  character  of  life. 

And  wheresoever  to  our  apprehension  this  is  not,  there  we  introduce 
deadness.     Above  all  we  introduce  it — have  it  in  us — wheresover  it  is 
not  in  our  action.     And  all  art,  all  doing,  has  it  not  this  for  its  end,  to 
turn  out  this  not-being  of  life  ?    Here,  how  we  see  '  becoming  from  not- 
being.'     That  which  I  have  described  is  the  not -being  of  life. 
Now  the  expression  '  the  seeming  less  in  the  truly  more,'  seems  to  me 
full  of  suggestion.     That  is  simply  equilibrium,  which  seems  less   than 
either  of  the  opposites  it  includes.     How  the  '  felt '  absence  of  a  thing  is 
more  than  its  presence,  surely  never  should  have  been  a  difficulty  to  us. 
But  what  a  lesson  it  is  still.  See  how  we  grasp  at  having  things,  results,  the 
direct  results  we  can  attain,  and  insist  on  them,  and  cannot  think  of  being 
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without  them.  What  could  so  rebuke  us  as  this  simplest  fact  of  nature.  And 
how  it  explains  our  inevitable  course  of  error ;  made  dependent  at  first, 
as  we  are,  on  what  is  within  our  direct  perception.  How  could  we  but  have 
confused,  throughout,  equilibrium  with  absence  ?  Here,  how  plain  and 
palpable  nature's  inevitable,  universal  riddle,  the  riddle  of  the  richness  and 
intensity  of  her  being.  How  we  must  have  aimed  at,  desired,  sought,  too 
little ;  have  taken  more  for  less  and  less  for  more  : — have  desired  self-being 
ever,  instead  of  being  in  effect.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  significance 
of  this  simple  fact  of  equilibrium  has  not  been  felt  yet,  on  every  sphere  of 
life? 

Here  we  may  see  a  proof  how  we  see  the  inorganic  wrongly ;  this  same 
relation  of  being  in  effect  must  be  there,  and  we  do  not  see  it ;  at  least 
so  much.  There  is  a  not-seeing  in  our  seeing  the  inorganic. 

So  it  becomes  capable  of  revealing ;  and  so  by  it  we  first  unravel  the 

organic,  and  then  see  the  inorganic  again  by  that. 

So  I  see  the  true  artist  feels  that  nature  must  have  this  character  of 
life :  rises  above  and  interprets  so  his  sense-impression.  And  how  it  is 
just  the  same  in  thought  or  science ;  there  the  true  seer  feels  that  a  thing 
must  be  and  yet  not-be ;  one  thing  z's,  and  yet  is  only  to  make  another  to 
be ;  in  the  being  of  that  is  the  true  form  of  its  being.  (This  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  appearance  into  a  truth.)  How  plain  this  same  relation  is  in 
music ;  the  putting  simply  the  direct  results,  or  the  suppressing  them,  as 
it  Avere,  in  others  :  '  expressing  them  by  silence.'  How  plainly  one  seems 
to  hear  this ;  the  difference  between  a  dead  and  a  living  music — in  the 
latter  the  things  that  are,  are  by  including,  as  it  were,  the  action  of  forces 
that  would  have  caused  other  things ;  these  forces  being  either  'balanced '  or 
caused  to  give  a  different  basis  (which  also  is  from  a  balancing,  an  oppo- 
sition of  course) — the  basis  being  palpably  altered  ;  the  change  one  which 
cannot  but  be  felt.  I  see,  these  two  modes  of  the  result  not  being  though 
the  forces  operate — the  altered  basis,  and  the  operation  of  more  forces — 
are,  as  it  were,  the  dynamic  and  the  static ;  the  latter  answers  to  equili- 
brium ;  the  former  to  a  difference  in  the  change,  but  still  being  change. 

Can  one  feel  in  music  this  '  equilibrium : '  that  one  thing  cannot  be 
because  that  other  must  be  too ;  and  the  two  together  make  an  0.  Then 
in  this— in  every  form — does  not  man  recognise  nature;  does  it  not  give 
him  the  same  feeling  that  the  same  thing  in  nature  gives  him  ?  Does  not 
true  art  introduce  into  man's  work  this  equilibrium  (this  '  not '  by  a  more) 
as  it  is — in  such  ways  and  degrees — as  it  is  in  nature  ?  Can  the  change  of 
basis,  too,  be  recognised  in  music  ?  By  the  bye,  in  this  constitution  of 
nature — of  absences  that  are  more  than  presences— what  a  scope  is  given  for 
the  existence  of  art,  what  a  place  opened  to  it  for  revealing  by  leaving 
out.  Is  that  its  idea  ?  Surely  in  a  very  evident  and  real  sense  it  is  the 
part  of  science.  See  how  its  '  explanation '  is  exactly  the  bringing  out 
the  positively-denied  thing ;  showing  how  it  is  though  its  effect  is 
1  absorbed  : '  the  single  instance  of  stellar  gravity  is  enough  ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  all  through.  It  is  a  kind  of  dissecting  out ;  there  are  that 
and  that,  and  they  together  give  this  appearance,  and  so  on,  with  all 
degrees  of  manifold  ness  and  delicacy.  So  that  here  again,  as  in  our  life, 
these  elements  which  thus  become  used,  and  no  more  in  their  own  self- 
form,  are  first  presented  in  their  isolated  form  and  then  united ;  it  appears 
that  science  and  life  have  this  in  common.  They  are  parallels,  and  should 
mutually  show  each  other. 
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I  say  art  has  to  be  true  to  nature  not  as  representing  her,  that  is  a  false 
thought  (because  the  representation  so  would  be  of  an  appearance  only), 
but  as  being  her.  The  true  artist's  work  is  true  to  nature  as  being  her 
work  ;  it  is  not  like  it,  it  is  it ;  it  is  nature  working  in  him.  So  not  even 
as  exhibiting  her  processes  and  methods,  as  I  said,  but  more  deeply  still ; 
as  being  her  own  work,  as  being  a  part  of  her ;  a  thing  she  has  done  is 
the  work  true  to  nature. 

And  this  is  true  of  all  true  doing.     It  is  nature  acting  in  us.     So  how 

can  it  be  said  we  do  not,  cannot  know  her  ? 

So  it  is  not  in  any  secondary  sense  whatever,  a  true  work  of  art  is  true  to 
nature.  It  is  true  to  her  primarily  and  directly  of  its  own  right,  and 
wholly  independently  of  any  other  things ;  as  directly  as  any  thing  or 
object  whatever  ;  it  is  itself  part  of  her ;  is  herself.  The  true  artist  sees 
that  the  representation  of  what  the  eye  sees  is  not  true  to  nature.  And 
so  he  perceives  what  it  is  the  eye  introduces,  and  draws  nature  (strictly) 
against  his  eyes,  just  as  science  is  against  sense.  He  draws  things  as 
instruments,  parts  of  a  process,  as  being  not  in  themselves  but  in  their 
eifects :  exactly  the  things  that  the  eyes  put  out  of  nature.  He  feels  his 
eyes  have  put  him  wrong,  and  this  he  gets  precisely  by  his  being  specially 
gifted  in  respect  to  his  eyes,  being  specially  able  and  practised  in  repro- 
ducing what  they  see. 

For  that  limiting  and  defining  which  gives  the  '  self-being,'  the  isolated 
disconnected  and  final  rounding  off  to  things  in  our  perception,  comes  em- 
phatically from  the  eyes.  [That  surely  is  their  negative,  their  not  perceiving.] 
How  much  more  vague  touch  is ;  especially  how  this  vagueness  is  shown 
by  the  born  blind  not  recognising  forms  familiar  to  their  hands.  So  the 
true  artist  sees  with  his  heart  (surely  just  as  thinking  must  be  with  the 
heart  too)  ;  and  he  that  draws  simply  as  the  eyes  see  has  eyes,  but  (artist- 
wise)  not  a  heart ;  he  sees  how  nature  looks,  but  does  not  feel  how  it  must 
be.  [Is  not  this  interesting  again  that,  in  true  art,  seeing  and  feeling  are 
united.]  That  is,  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  living,  which  is  that  it  does 
not  simply  gain  its  results  but  uses  them  ;  has  them  and  not-has  them.  So 
art  truly  interprets  nature ;  shows  her  not  as  she  is  to  us. 

Then  this  is  curious  also,  that  the  special  use,  for  practical  purposes,  of 
the  eyes,  is  in  this  very  definiteness  and  finality  they  give ;  this  is  their 
special  advantage,  i.e.  one  of  them ;  their  advantage  in  regard  to  kind  of 
perception,  as  it  were.  They  indicate  distance  and  relation  &c.,  of  course, 
besides. 

Seeing  further  about  this  doing  in  not  doing,  and  how  genius  alone 
cannot  act  for  pleasure  but  only  for  necessity,  I  see  more  with  those  who 
insist  on  the  moral  qualities  in  good  art.  With  a  certain  qualification — 
turning  the  '  self  out  of  the  goodness — it  is  true.  The  thing  most  legiti- 
mately repulsive  and  to  be  guarded  against,  certainly,  is  a  self  way,  a  mere 
lazy,  dishonest  way,  of  aping  the  inexactitude  of  genius.  That  inexacti- 
tude is  the  most  honest,  the  holiest,  of  all  things  ;  and  in  it  there  is  the  most 
work,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  demands,  an  exactness  of  fulfilment  unattain- 
able by  trying,  only  by  nature's  self;  but  the  right  apprehension  of  it  has 
been  prevented  by  want  of  seeing  the  relation  between  that  and  its  pretence, 
between  the  self-  and  the  not-self  'taking.'  May  we  not  see  what  it  is; 
the  anticipation-pictures,  the  bad  and  negligent  ones,  are  they  not  the  acting 
in  the  method  fit  for  the  not-self,  on  the  self-basis  ?  What  is  the  matter 
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with  those  pictures  is,  that  their  painters  have  not  seen  with  the  true  eyes; 
have  not  corrected  the  basis,  and  yet  act  as  if  they  had.  They  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  mere  sight ;  the  sight  with  the  self  in  it  [and  seek 
to  net  as  if  they  were  not  ?] 

The  true  art  comes  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  the  irksomeness — the 
reason-denial — of  the  self-right  doing.  But  the  not-doing  is  by  seeing  a 
basis  which  renders  the  doing  not  necessary  any  more.  It  can  only  rightly 
come  so ;  can  only  come  so  to  him  to  whom  to  do  the  right  is  necessary. 
So  the  true  artist  must  see  nature  as  living,  and  that  enables  him  to  cease 
doing  that  former  'necessity.'  That  is  the  change.  He  see  a  new  basis 
first :  which  is  that  nature  is  not  those  isolated  things,  but  is  a  living 
whole,  in  which  the  things  are  in  their  effect.  Then  he  draws  it  so,  the 
'  obligation'  is  on  him  no  more.  He  feels  :  I  am  drawing  not  what  nature 
1  is  to  me  '  but  what  she  is.  I  perceive  how  my  senses  falsify  her  to  me — 
what  they  leave  out. 

But  there  is  more.      It  is  true  the  true  artist  sees  a  new  basis  and 
so  is  freed  from  the  '  obligation;'  but  that  seeing  does  not  come  then  as 
the  immediate  precursor;  practically — virtually — he  sees  it  long  before  he 
uses  the  freedom  it  gives  him.    What  he  perceives  is,  not  that  now,  seeing 
nature  differently,  he  may  paint  differently,  but  that  to  him,  as  he  sees  nature, 
it  has  long  been  free  to  paint  so,  if  he  had  but  seen  it ;  and  that  he  has 
been  under  a  merely  fancied  bondage.   This  is  what  I  say  of  the  asceticism 
being  the  casting  out  of  the  self,  and  of  man  being  ready  long  before  he  sees. 
So  here  the  triumph  destined  for  interpretation  :  the  human  race,  too,  are 
as  ready  as  he  ;  they  are  as  free  as  he.     He  does  but  wake  up  to  dis- 
cover that  the  chains  are  gone;  not,  as  I  have  said,  find  out  the  con- 
dition of  freedom;  he  finds  out  only  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled. 
So  here  is  a  beauty ;  is  not  this  what  it  means  when  men  say  a  thing  is 
impossible  to  do;  that  it  is  already  done.      This  is  the  seeing  a  thing 
impossible,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  achievement :  it  is  impossible  to  do, 
of  course,  for  it  is  done. 

This  it  is  now  in  Positivism :  it  is  impossible  to  learn  to  know  the 
actual ;  it  is  learnt. 

I  say  the  true  interpreter,  in  art  as  in  all  else,  only  finds  out  the  thing  he 
has  felt  necessary  to  do  has  long  ago  not  been  necessary ;  he  has  had  long 
ago  that  feeling  of  nature,  but  he  did  not  perceive  the  liberty  it  gave 
him;  what  false  obligations  it  put  away. 

It  appears  that  the  calculus  was  only  generalising  what  had  been 
done  before  in  particular  instances.  That  is,  surely,  the  basis  was  there 
for  it  long,  but  its  effect  and  meaning  were  not  recognised.  Is  it  not  so 
in  every  '  applying  of  the  calculus,'  or  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  merely 
recognising  as  a  law  a  thing  prepared  for,  partly  done,  long  before  ?  Is 
it  not  so  now  about  life  :  the  not-self  basis  is  virtually  achieved  long  ago? 
It  is  not  to  attain  that,  the  good  and  honest  have  before  them,  but  only  to 
see  that  they  have  it,  and  yet  act  as  if  they  had  not. 

And  here  how  beautifully  the  thought  applies ;  that  the  feeling  that 
a  thing  is  impossible  means  not  (only)  that  it  is  to  be  done,  is  close  to 
being  done,  but  that  it  is  done.  This  is  what  man  is  feeling  now,  surely  in 
an  emphatic  way  :  that  the  self  cannot  be  cast  out ;  and  it  means  this — 
that  virtually  the  self  is  cast  out. 

The  artist,  I  say,  is  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  eye;  his  soul 
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feels  that  nature  is  not  as  his  eye  sees  it.  So  he  delivers  the  world  from 
bondage  to  the  eye,  just  as  science  delivers  it  from  bondage  to  the  sense. 
For  as  the  man  who  does  not  know  science  thinks  according  to  his 
sense  impression,  but  the  man  who  knows  it  thinks  of  that  which  it  does 
not  perceive,  so  the  true  artist  is  unlike  the  others  just  in  this  :  that  he  seas 
nature  with  other  things  in  it  than  the  eye  sees.  He  has  learnt,  like 
science,  to  transcend  them. — So  many  drawings  there  are  of  which  the 
teacher  cannot  say  that  anything  is  not  right ;  only  it  is  wrong  altogether. 
Surely  I  know  what  it  is :  they  have  none  of  nature's  method  in  them  ;  no 
'  equilibrium;  '  no  being  ofone  thing  in  and  by  the  less  being  of  another. 
To  be,  the  form  must  be  in  its  effect,  not  in  itself;  to  have  the  fact  you 
must  break  the  form.  Here  is  the  commentary  on  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law;'  for  the  fact  you  must  break  the  form.  This  is  what  art 
exhibits  to  the  eye  :  the  problem  of  the  moral  life  again  ;  that  dead  form  is 
not  what  nature  is.  To  be  true  to  her,  have  her  life  in  you  :  and  do  you 
know  what  will  follow  ?  Not  once  will  the  form  of  the  action  be  exact. 

That  life  of  nature  wherein  things  are  in  their  effect,  and  everything  is  not 
in  and  by  itself,  will  reveal  itself  only  in  broken  law.  This  is  what 
nature  tells  us  everywhere  and  every  moment,  and  art  pants  and  struggles 
after  her  to  interpret  her  to  our  hearts. 

And  our  thought:  fulfil  the  Christian  life  in  the  keeping  of  the  law  is 
like  an  artist  who  should  want  to  put  nature's  life  into  bis  picture — 
who  should  have  seen  that  was  the  problem — but  should  have  tried  to  do 
it  without  sacrificing  the  form. 

What  would  come  but  just  such  a  result  of  despair  and  wonderment, 

as  expresses  itself  in  our  devotion  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  see  that  this  is  what  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  means? 
And  yet  we  know  it ;  it  is  only  saying  that  law  also  truly  is,  only  in  being 
in  its  effect,  not  in  itself. 

"Why  should  nature,  any  more  than  any  other  teacher,  wish  to 
teach  anyone  to  do  what  looks  like  her  work  ?  I  say,  the  truth  of  art  is 
not  in  the  thing  represented,  but  in  the  work  being  one  with  nature's  way 
of  working ;  and  that  as  nature  is  not '  things,'  but  a  process,  so  to  be  true 
to  her  it  must  be  false  to  things.  Or  conversely,  may  we  not  say  :  if 
art  paints  things  it  must  also  not  paint  them ;  if  it  is  true  to  nature  it 
must  not  be  true  to  things.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Might  it  not  be  the 
right  definition  of  art  (as  distinguished  from  mere  representation  in  any 
form)  that  it  is  true  to  nature.  So  one  condition  of  it,  as  nature  is  not 
*  things,'  is  to  be  not  true  to  things. 

These  '  things,'  of  course,  are  as  the  '  self-things,'  which  come  by  a 

minus  from  nature's  unity. 

And  so  now,  again,  I  come  to  that  thought  I  have  had  before  (suggested 
by  Turner's  whole  course),  whether  from  the  highest  painting  '  things ' 
might  not  drop  out  altogether ;  that  it  should  have  no  '  subject,'  should 
show  and  attempt  to  show  only  a  process — nature.  For  so  long  as  it  is 
representing  things  it  is  not  representing  nature.  I  have  seen  this  as  a 
possible  thing  before;  but  now  does  it  not  seem  to  become  almost  certain? 
How  can  it  be  that  art  should  be  bound  to  include  in  it  for  ever  a  de- 
liberate misrepresentation  of  nature  ? 

In  art,  how  '  things '  are  inevitably  shaken ;  does  it  not  mean  that  they 

are  to  vanish  away  ? 
Is  it  not   her  destiny  to  reveal  by  light,  and  '  minuses '  of  light,  what 
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nature  is,  her  action.  And  will  it  not  be  seen  that  representation  of  things 
is  no  true  part  of  it ;  that  so  far  it  is  not  true  to  nature.  If  this  be  so, 
one  sees  that  landscape  art  is  the  highest  branch.  Historical  painting 
would  be  an  application  of  it,  purchased  (rightly  enough)  at  the  expense 
of  its  perfectness  as  art. 

So  one  might  have  (1)  either  the  perfect  art,  no  things  represented ;  or  (2) 
a  representation  with  more  or  less  of  true  art,  i.e.  truth  to  nature,  so  far 
as  could  be  with  presenting  the  things  sufficiently ;  or  (3)  photographs, 
the  things  precisely,  but  not  nature  :  according  to  what  we  wanted.  Cannot 
one  well  imagine  a  photograph,  taken  to  make  a  picture  from,  and  what  the 
artist  would  have  to  do.  How  he  would  have  to  show — to  present 
by  leaving  out — what  was  before,  and  was  going  to  be  after,  that 
moment,  &c. 

In  art  criticism  there  is  no  notion  of  a  proper  life  as  yet ;  of  things 
existing  for  an  end  beyond  themselves,  which  is  life. 

About  the  comparison  of  sketches  and  finished  work,  these  last  thoughts 
of  mine  suggest  to  me  a  new  thought,  viz.  that  a  very  great  part  of  what  is 
held  to  belong  to  the  proper  finishing  of  a  picture  may  not  truly  belong  to 
it ;  may  be  valued  because,  through  mistake,  it  is  thought  it  ought  to  be, 
though  it  is  not,  of  artistic  value.  If  the  thought  of  the  meaning 
and  end  of  art  be  partly  mistaken,  it  must  express  itself  in  some  way  in  the 
judgment  of  pictures ;  and  how  likely  in  stipulating  as  a  merit  in  them  for 
something  that  is  not  truly  any  part  of  art  at  all,  but  a  detraction  from  it. 
It  is  striking,  after  seeing  this  thought  of  the  relation  of  art  to  the 
eyes,  I  come  and  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  'judges' 
that  it  is  the  truth  of  art  to  be  true  to  what  the  eye  sees,  to  paint  as 
the  eye  apprehends,  and  not  otherwise,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  modification  of  the  '  percept '  (so  to  express  it)  is  confined  to  what  is 
called  composition. 

One  sees  how  this  notion,  of  course,  is  one  with  the  idea  about  its 
function  to  'represent'  nature  in  the  ordinary  idea — taking  her  to 
be  what  the  eye  sees.  By  the  bye,  how  curious  it  should  not  have 
been  guessed  whether  art  might  not  have  a  destiny  in  teaching  us  more 
than  as  the  eye  sees,  to  take  us  behind  that  as  it  were ;  as  science 
behind  sense. 

And  so  one  sees  quite  afresh  what  a  liberty  might  come  to  art  from 
recognising  that  its  truth  is  in  the  method,  not  in  the  result. 

Surely  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  parallel  between  art  and 
grammar  in  writing :  how  it  may  be  in  effect  also ;  exactness  set  aside 
and  more  expressed  by  less.  Is  not  language  susceptible  of  great  exten- 
sion in  this  direction  yet  ?  If  thought  is  to  grow  fuller  and  move  perfect, 
is  it  not  demanded  ?  Might  there  not  on  this  road  come  the  universal 
language  ?  In  fact  in  the  development  of  language  is  not  the  very  same 
life  as  in  art  to  be  traced  ?  Is  '  inflecting '  strictly  being  in  effect  ? 

One  easily  sees  how  what  I  speak  of  as  leaving  out,  impresses  us  with 
the  feeling  of  more  work.  It  is  perfectly  true.  In  the  genius  work  that 
is  exactly  what  there  is :  so  much  more  (in  the  same  space  as  it  were), 
such  an  enormous  quantity  in  its  effect,  so  many  things  together,  such 
work,  such  massing,  and  uniting  and  subordinating.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  an  indispensable  character.  But  it  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is, 
unless  that  fundamental  giving  up  be  recognised  in  it ;  that  giving  up  the 
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thing  in  the  self-form.  Without  this  it  looks  totally  unlike  what  it  is  ;  its 
most  essential  character  is  misread,  and  it  misleads  instead  of  guiding. 
It  is  the  art  of  having  in  its  effect  what  it  has  had  in  itself  alone  before, 
having  it  inclusively  of  other  things,  and  not  added  on  to  them ;  as  a 
means  of  the  being  of  other  things,  and  living  in  their  life — that  is 
altruistic  being : — this  is  the  fundamental  thing,  and  it  comes  to  us,  and 
must  come,  in  the  form  of  a  giving  up,  a  missing.  So  now  I  see  again 
•what  the  thing  to  miss  is ;  it  is  that  which  can  be  in  its  effect,  which 
nature  allows  us  to  have  so.  And  that  is,  in  its  time,  everything  we  have 
first  in  the  self-form.  Surely  there  is  a  law,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  of 
this.  Is  it  everything  we  have  had  in  the  self -form  and  have  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  in  having  so  ?  then  is  the  time  come  for  having  it  in  the 
true,  not  self- way  ?  What  are  the  conditions,  what  the  law  ?  I  feel  that 
this  might  be  seen,  and  where  best — in  art,  thought,  or  life  ?  Must  it  not 
be  that  there  is  some  condition  first  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  not-self 
having  is  possible  ?  Surely  scientific  interpretation  should  show  us  this 
best ;  it  must  be  visible  there  ?  What  is  the  condition  for  interpreting 
an  induction  of  phenomena?  what  character  must  the  process  have 
assumed?  To  what  extent  gone?  Or  has  the  law  ever  been  clearly 
enough  seen  for  it  to  have  been  expressed  in  conscious  operation ;  or 
would  not  the  ignorance  of  it  have  made  its  operation  more  perfect  rather 
than  less  so  ?  Surely  the  condition  for  a  scientific  interpretation  is  when 
the  recognition  of  something  unperceived  (which  must  be  a  '  known  ' 
thing,  this  surely  has  some  meaning)  renders  the  affirmation  of  the 
phenomena  no  longer  necessary,  or  '  obligatory '  on  the  intellect. 

Now  does  this  come  at  any  certain  period,  after  a  definite  or  totally 
indefinite  process  ?    My  thought  leads  to  definiteness. 

Then  it  is  interesting :  this  process  answers  precisely  to  the  feeling  that 
one  can,  may,  for  pure  love  and  not  for  self,  abandon  a  thing  before  felt, 
and  necessarily  felt,  sacred.  That  is  the  same  thing  in  life. 

The  condition  is  the  ability  to  cast  out  the  self  from  the  basis ;  this  is 
common  to  all :  to  exclude  the  non -perception,  i.e.  to  have  a  new  and 
more  true  perception.     Now  from  this  generalising  does  not  one  already 
receive  a  light  ?    The  casting  of  the  self  out  from  the  basis  is  not  a 
'  doing  '  but  a  perceiving  to  be.     It  can  be  done  when,  by  the  other  pro- 
cess— the  abstaining,  the  self-control,  the  asceticism — the  self  truly  has 
been  cast  out.     Now  here  is  the  condition  we  have  been  searching  for. 
Substitute  then  non-perception  for  self,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  con- 
vertible, and  is  it  not  clear  it  is  an  axiom  ?    When  by  the  self- right  process 
— in  science  '  observation ' — the  non-perception  has  been  excluded  vir- 
tually, then  the  basis  can  be  altered,  formally  and  expressly  as  it  were, 
and  the  non-perception  supplied  there  ;  all  the  self-obligatories  then  being 
(only)  in  their   effect.      Here  is  the  condition ;  now  one  wants  to  see 
in  what  form  this  virtual  supplying  of  the  non-perception  takes  place, 
whether  by  any  express  process,  whether  to  be  known  by  any  external 
signs.     Or  whether  its  only  sign  is  a  man  perceiving  it  is  done.     But  how 
does  he  perceive  it  ?    Is  it  by  the  intensity  of  the  unreason  only  ?    Then  if 
the  process  were  known,  might  not  a  less  unreason  suffice  ?    Surely  it  is 
beautiful  how  being  able  truly  to  give  up  for  love,  and  love  alone,  a  sacred 
thing,    answers    to    the     scientific    interpretation;      which    is,    when — 
moved  by  reason  and  reason  alone — one  sees  the  sense-true  need  be  no 
longer  affirmed ;  recognising  something  unperceived.     Then,  for  art,  this 
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comes  when  one  sees  that  the  recognition  of  what  nature  is,  enables  one 
from  pure  right  love  of  truth  to  go  against  the  eye-obligatory  ;  when  that 
non-perception  of  the  eye  has  been  virtually  excluded  by  what  the  eye 
itself  supplies  ;  when  a  man,  so,  truly  comes  to  feel  nature  is  living.  Are 
not  these  self-  or  sense-obligatories  ever  contradictions,  opposites,  which  at 
last  insist  on  being  in  effect :  by  the  bringing  the  opposites  in,  all  the 
wanting  is  virtually  supplied  of  course  ? 

Now  I  see  that  in  saying  the  condition  of  having  the  not-self  basis  is 
that  the  self  should  be  virtually  cast  out,  I  have  only  given  another 
instance  of  the  law  that  nature  uses  pre-existing  materials.  That  is  what 
it  is.  Nature  must  have  attained,  before  she  uses  it,  everything  what- 
ever.  She  will  not  go  by  discontinuity  and  against  reason.  Before  she 
uses  anything  she  has  it  in  another  form. 

In  art  is  not  the  time  for  the  interpretation  come — the  materials 
ready — when  by  the  accumulated  self-right  painting,  through  the  multitude, 
the  complexity,  of  the  details  so  introduced, this  feeling  is  compelled:  there 
is  something  we  do  not  see  here ;  something  that  would  bring  simplicity 
and  unity  into  all  this  mass  of  confusion. 

Can  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  fluxion  at  all  help  seeing  it  in  paint- 
ing, in  its  incorporated  exactness  ? 

In  writing  about  justice  as  the  universal '  ordinate '  I  felt  how  eminently 
we  might  see  this  in  art ;  or  surely  rather  hear  it.  For  is  it  not  eminently 
in  music  that  this  is  to  be  traced :  that  justice  is  the  necessity  in  nature  ? 
Justice,  is  not  that  the  word  for  it  ?  Is  it  here  we  shall  come  to  find  the 
use  of  music  in  revealing  to  nature,  i.e.  in  respect  to  thought  ?  Will  it 
show  best  that  element,  and  enable  one  to  see  it  in  painting  ? 

Now  surely  here  I  get  a  glimpse  of  what  is  the  true  infinitude  of  nature. 
Is  it  not  this  ?  the  possibility  of  absolutely  unending  introduction  of  new 
ordinates,  alike  in  each  direction,  new  passions  and  new  justices. 

As  I  have  felt  in  Turner's  painting,  how  they  constitute  a  new  '  abscissa.1 
And  here  also  an  infinitude  for  man  too,  of  course,  to  follow  her — an  in- 
exhaustible advance.  Ever  new  ordinates ;  in  self -form  first,  and  then  in 
effect.  And  knowing  the  process,  how  quickly  that  having  in  effect  may 
come,  how  brief  a  glance  may  enable  us  to  say  :  this  ordinate  just 
beginning  so,  means  this  new  curve  ?  So  is  there  not  here  the  ceaseless 
going  on,  impossible  to  end  ? 

What  is  it,  universally,  that  answers  to  that  which  Turner  seemed  to 
see  so  marvellously,  that  a  particular  spot  of  colour  was  the  essential  thing 
to  give  the  true  effect  to  a  picture  ?  What  is  this  in  science,  in  life  ? — May 
we  not  see  well  in  painting  that  perpetually  shifting  direction  of  the 
ordinates  which  constitutes  the  curve;  the  constant  re- adjustment?  It 
is  not  any  particular  change,  but  a  perpetually  readjusting  change. 

Is  it  not  the  same,  simply,  as  that  constancy  of  fact  in  nature  which 

necessitates  perpetual  shifting   and   readjusting   of  form?      Is  it  not 

simply  this:    that  the  curve,  the  motion,  must  remain  the  same? — 

This  is  so  striking  in  painting,  it  is  the  thing  it  taught  me  (and  so  gave 
me  a  wholly  new  vision  of  nature),  that  the  true,  the  right,  is  absolutely 
independent  of  form ;  that  anything  may  be  right.— Painting  shows  this  ; 
which  is  in  its  beginning  such  a  strict  exactness. 

Should  I  not  say  anything  but  the  strict  holding  on  to  the  form  :  any- 
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thing  but  that,  or  the  mere  self-disregarding  it.  These  are  the  two 
wrongs :  self-holding,  self-letting  go.  All  other  possible  things  are 
right.  So  in  judging  of  a  picture,  is  not  this  the  criterion  if  we  could 
apply  it  ?  Where  is  the  necessity,  the  demand  of  nature,  for  that  inex- 
actness ?  Is  it  for  self  or  not  ?  Or  for  exactness  just  the  same  :  is  it 
for  self,  or  did  nature  demand  it  ?  Could  we  look  into  and  through 
painting  so  ? 

Let  anyone  sit  down  before  pictures  and  ask  this  question  :  Under  what 
limits,  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  way  may  a  painter  deviate  from  exact- 
ness ;  let  go,  be  untrue  to,  the  form  ?  and  see  what  answer  he  gets.  And 
only  think,  while  this  is  what  painting  truly  teaches  [that  nothing  is,  and 
anything  may  be,  right],  only  think  what  is  said  of  it,  what  it  is  made  out 
to  be,  what  is  talked  about  its  being  '  true  '  and  '  representing.'  And  then 
how  this  is  attempted  to  be  patched  by  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the 
artist's  imagination  and  soul,  and  choice,  &c. 

I  thought  for  a  motto  for  a  picture  gallery  I  would  take,  '  The  true 
must  be  in  the  form  of  the  false,'  and  would  add,  '  because  the  self  must  be 
cast  out.'  Then  I  saw  how  exactly  the  command  which  nature  lays  upon 
the  painter  is  the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 

perhaps  first  the  first  also, '  Thou  shalt  serve  none  but  me ; '  but  then  also 
as  emphatically  the  second : — 

'  Thou  shalt"  not  make  an  image.  .  .  .'  This  is  nature's  command  to  the 
painter  ;  her  great  commandment,  having  bound  him  to  herself,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  make  an  image ' — of  anything.  Of  course  he  must  not.  She  is  not  a 
thing,  nor  can  be  worshipped  under  the  form  of  things.  And  so  I  see  this 
is  the  true  motto  for  a  picture  gallery,  '  Nature  is  a  spirit :'  and  we  may 
well  go  on. 

This  is  the  painter's  lesson ;  one  with  science,  as  I  have  seen,  in  its 
process,  casting  out  the  '  self  from  right ;  one  with  it  in  its  result. 
Or  I  would  rather  say,  '  Nature  is  action,  and  they  that  would  portray 
her  must  portray  her  in  action  and  in  truth,'  putting  before  it  '  Thou 
shalt  not  make  an  image.' 

How  plainly  we  see  in  it  this  constant  shifting  of  the  '  ordinates  ? ' 
Is  not  this  what  cannot  be  taught  ?  Is  this  why  one  must  be  born  an 
artist?  In  science  is  it  not  clear,  that  constant  readjustment?  Has  not 
she  mastered  the  art,  up  to  a  certain  point  ?  And  so  may  one  learn  to  see 
it  in  art,  by  her  aid? 

That  is  the  painter's  real  task  and  difficulty,  to  draw  fluxion-wise  with 
a  perpetual  readjustment,  not  in  any  definite  way,  like  or  differing  from 
what  is  seen,  but  with  a  difference  perpetually  adjusting  itself.  That  is  its 
truth  to  nature.  Can  we  not  see  this  best  in  thought  ? — May  this  be  a 
reason  '  finished '  pictures  are  often  inferior  to  sketches  (even  those  of 
painters  of  true  power),  viz.  that  in  the  so-called  '  finish  '  a  man  who  has 
been  '  true  to  nature '  in  the  sketch  falls  back  upon  a  mode  of  action  not 
true  to  her ;  a  mode  of  action  which,  if  his  whole  painting  had  been  done 
so,  would  have  made  it  not  '  true '  at  all  ?  Looking  at  a  picture  of  Vicat 
Cole's,  one  saw  that  though  it  was  exquisitely  like  the  '  things,'  taken  indi- 
vidually, it  was  not  like  a  landscape ;  and  also  that  on  looking  at  it  one 
thought  of  the  painting,  one  admired  the  man,  which  means,  surely,  that 
it  had  the  man  in  it ;  the  '  subjective  element,'  introduced  by  man,  was 
there  surely. 

Looking  at  a  head  (probably  Raphael's)  I  saw  one  reason  of  the  com- 
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mand  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  image.'  It  is  that  so  nature  is  truly 
painted  as  a  vehicle,  a  presentation,  of  the  spiritual.  One  sees,  so,  that  it  is 
a  mere  accident,  an  impertinence  as  it  were,  that  it  impresses  our  fingers 
as  matter,  that  it  is  our  perceiving  the  spiritual.  It  is  this  the  painter  gets 
by  being  rightly  not  true  to  things  :  painting  images  is  denying  nature's 
spirituality. 

I  think,  too,  I  see  another  thing :  about  the  painter's  use  of  the  term 
'  hard.'  I  think  its  use  denotes  a  confusion  in  his  mind ;  he  is  think- 
ing, somehow,  he  might  be  true  to  '  things,'  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  that  is  artistic  in  him  protests  against  it.  So  he  conceals  this 
muddle  by  using  the  term  hard  (which  implies  a  fault  he  has  recognised), 
for  that,  the  true  wrongness  of  which  is  definiteness.  In  painting  per- 
fectly good,  and  at  the  farthest  from  hardness,  are  masses  of  paint,  and 
strokes  as  hard  as  can  possibly  be.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I  think 
that  hardness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  scarcely  any  point  at  all  in  painting ; 
that  it  may  or  may  not  be.  The  question  must  be  of  its  relation  ;  and 
the  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  the  term  at  present  is  rather  the 
obscure  perception  that  the  painter  must  not  make  an  '  image  '  than  any- 
thing else. 

Could  anything  be  more  exquisite  than  that  use  of  wet  paper  for 
painting  ?  It  is  rendering  it  impossible  to  be  exact ;  indeed,  putting  the 
inexactness  out  of  the  artist's  own  power  ;  it  is  committing  it  to  nature  : 
saying,  '  You  do  this  for  me.'  The  painter  can  do  this,  of  course,  whose 
work  is  one  with  hers. 

Does  not  the  fact  that  perceiving  is  by  effect,  and  our  non-recognition 
of  this  at  first,  give  a  great  key  to  art  ?  The  self-right  art  forces  on  the 
artist  the  recognition  that  perception  is  of  effects,  and  that  that  painting  has 
been  of  effects  and  not  of  existence  :  of  many,  especially,  instead  of  one. 
The  self-rights  work,  of  whatever  kind,  stands  as  a  great  false  affirmation 
of  the  nature  of  perception  :  that  it  is  not  of  effects,  i.e.  that  existence  is 
not  active  but  passive.  For  to  say  of  anything  it  is  perceived  by  or  in  its 
effects,  is  not  this  to  say  that  it  is  active  and  not  passive  ?  Here  one  sees 
clearly  how  art  must  undergo  this  crisis,  must  have  its  nutrition  and 
interpretation ;  this  is  necessary  of  perception  by  effects.  And  so,  too, 
one  sees  how  the  nutrition  in  art  begins  as  reason,  and  goes  on  to  be 
contradiction  of  reason;  begins  as  excluding  arbitrariness.  So  the 
affirmation  of  true  art  is :  go  minutely  and  accurately  into  what  you  are 
vaguely  and  inaccurately  seeing  when  you  look  at  nature,  and  you  will 
find  that  what  makes  you  perceive  is  such  as  this. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  see  is  how  the  moral  elements  are  to  be  seen  as 
one  with  this  perceiving  by  effects  which  embraces  so  well  art  and  thought. 
Is  not  this  curious :  had  I  not  before  a  common  expression  for  life  and 
thought  which  I  could  not  see  extend  itself  to  art  ?  Now,  should  I  not  find 
another  common  to  art  and  life,  but  not  visibly  including  thought :  then 
should  I  not  have  the  perfect  condition  for  excluding  some  negation  ? 
Thus  art  and  life,  life  and  thought,  thought  and  art :  would  not  these 
three  partially  common  terms  well  reveal  the  universal  one  ? 

Can  one  not  see  this  in  painting,  how  the  mode  of  the  genius- 
work  is  determined,  not  to  the  direct  and  easy  way  of  taking  the  thing 
as  it  seems  and  is  easiest  to  do,  but  truly  to  its  nature  ?  The  effect  of  that 
which  has  to  be  done  is  in  its  starting-point,  i.e.  the  non-perception  ia 
turned  out. 

K  2 
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The  painter  says :  '  I  have  seen  that  elsewhere,  and  evidently  that  is  the 
fact  of  all  these  appearances,  it  gives  them  as  necessary.'  And  then  he 
paints  that  which  he  thus  perceives,  and  no  sooner  has  he  done  it  than 
that  itself  makes  him  see  the  other  more  truly,  showing  him  the  fact  of 
some  '  appearances '  there,  or  in  something  else  still ;  introducing  yet 
another  ordinate.  And  so  does  it  not  go  on — one  thing  showing  him  what 
the  fact  of  another  is,  and  so  giving  him  that  which  gives  the  appearances — 
endlessly  ? 

I  must  think  of  the  idea  of  '  dynamic  absence '  in  connection  with  art, 
and  especially  in  its  physical,  or  mathematical,  relations.  Of  course  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  few  strokes  instead  of  the  perfect  form,  and  is  the 
type  of  our  own  action.  But  now  does  it  bear  on  the  question  whether 
from  the  typical  art  the  form  is  wholly  to  disappear  ? 

Does  not  the  natural  action  of  the  hand  guide  the  true  painter  ?  Does 
not  its  asserting  itself  reveal  to  him  that  he  has  painted  truly  to  nature ; 
truer  than  he  had  ever  thought  ?  that  he  had  indeed  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  its  free  action — the  free  play  of  his  passion  ?  If  this  be  so  it  has 
this  point  of  interest,  that  it  brings  form  in  this  respect  into  oneness 
with  colour.  For  is  not  '  harmony  of  colour '  this  very  thing ;  that  the 
demands  of  the  eye — its  '  natural  action,'  or  the  '  rule  of  passion '  in  it — 
determine  what  the  colour  must  be,  give  the  law  to  it  So  that  it  is  but 
introducing  harmony  in  these  two  elements  of  art  to  recognise  the  same 
part  in  the  hand. 

And  now  how  curious  it  is,  my  very  words  show  that  this  intellectual 
problem  is  the  very  same  as  that  artistic  one  with  which  it  is  concerned. 
What  is  '  introducing  harmony '  into  the  (intellectual)  relations  of 
form  and  colour,  but  the  very  same  thing  as  attaining  harmony  in  the 
colouring  of  a  picture,  or  in  the  form  of  it  ?  And  surely  it  comes  by 
the  same  law,  and  the  same  process.  There  is  something  insisting  upon 
the  harmony  here  too ;  something  answering  to  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
and  insisting  on  a  '  free  play  of  its  own  passion,'  in  spite  of  external 
apparent  forbidding  of  it. 

Now  by  means  of  this  do  I  not  grasp  again  a  thing  I  felt  must  be,  so  long 
ago :  namely,  that  the  child's  imperfect  drawing  (supposing,  I  dare  say, 
some  capacity  for  art  in  the  child)  has  a  relation  to  the  true  drawing ; 
that  the  inaccuracy,  though  so  different,  is  also  the  same.  Is  it  not  plain, 
in  the  child's  drawing  surely  are  given  the  natural  motions,  the  very 
thing  which  (after  being  suppressed)  is  restored.  Here  it  is  surely  given 
as  one  of  the  constituent  elements.  And  we  see  the  true  work  is  more 
like  this  child-drawing  than  like  the  exact ;  see  the  irregular,  broken, 
unjoined  lines,  &c. 

Then  is  there  not  a  striking  general  relation  of  this  thought :  the  artist, 
as  I  have  seen,  has  to  deny  the  sight,  just  as  science  is  the  denying  of  sense. 
Art  is  to  the  eye  as  science  is  to  sense  altogether ;  it  has  to  deny  it,  to  go 
beyond  it,  to  affirm  against  it. 

It  is  curious  how  the  special  business  of  that  work  which  is  especially 
concerned  with  a  '  faculty,'  seems  to  be  specially  to  deny  that ;  thus  art 
to  the  eye,  science  to  sense.  The  unartistic  work  affirms  the  sight,  as 
mere  speculation  affirms  sense ;  it  is  science,  as  opposed  to  speculation, 
that  denies  sense ;  that  which  makes  sense  its  special  instrument  and 
business. 
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Then  see,  as  the  artist's  work  is  to  affirm  against  the  eye,  he  has  in  the 
hand  the  means  which  enables  him  to  do  this :  does  not  the  hand,  as  it 
were,  assert  itself  against  the  eye  ? 

Bather,  perhaps,  each  furnishes  one  positive  with  its  complementary 
negative,  supplying  what  is  wanting  in  the  other.  Would  it  not  be 
curious  if  art  should  turn  out  truly  to  be  a  '  hand  '-thing  rather  than  an 
'  eye  '-thing,  or  at  least  based  on  both  ?  Even,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
mathematics  must  be  based  on  time  rather  than,  or  at  least  as  well  as,  on 


Now  here  this  is  the  point  of  interest ;  as  art  asserts  against  the  eye — by 
the  same  method  and  power — so  surely  must  it  be  that  science  asserts 
against  sense.  That  is,  there  must  be  in  respect  to  science  something  that 
is  as  the  hand  to  art ;  something  which  enables  it  to  affirm  against  the 
very  organ  to  which  it  seems  to  be  emphatically  related,  and  this  should 
be  in  some  '  natural  action '  in  us,  demanding,  as  it  were,  its  free  play. 
Indeed  is  it  not  very  simple — simply  what  I  have  seen?  The  means  whereby 
science  is  enabled  to  affirm  against  the  sense,  is  it  not  the  '  natural  action ' 
of  the  reason,  acting  with  the  sense-observation,  incorporating  it,  so 
modifying  it  that  it  will  obey  its  law,  conform  to  it — to  the  play  and  rule 
of  its  passion  ? 

So  I  see  again  that  deviation  from  the  self-right  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  of  the  thing  affirmed  by  science  from  the  appearances. 
Reason  then — this  play  of  passion,  which  creates  true  science  by  bring- 
ing the  appearances  into  oneness  with  itself — this  is  as  the  hand  is  to  art ; 
relatively  to  science  observation  is  the  eye,  reason  is  the  hand  ;  and  so  the 
further  step  is  plain  surely,  in  respect  to  philosophy :  as  science  is  the  eye, 
the  moral-sense  (as  I  have  termed  it)  is  the  hand,  incorporating  science 
with  the  '  natural  action,'  the  play  of  its  passion.     So  all  these  are  but  suc- 
cessive arts — stages  and  forms  of  it,  may  we  not  say.    Is  it  not  one  process, 
one  thing  done  in  and  through  all  ? 

This  is  what  I  saw  before,  that  the  moral  sense  is  as  the  touch,  and 
science  as  the  sight ;  I  had  seen  that  relation  there.  Now  I  have  worked 
up  to  it  again  from  the  other  end  as  it  were.  And  seeing  it  here,  in 
philosophy,  is  it  not  proof  that  it  is  so  in  art  ? 

And  now  do  I  see  in  mathematics  anything  corresponding  ?  Is  time 
here  to  be  as  the  hand  ?  Does  not  that  enable  us  to  affirm  against 
space  ? 

Now  if  this  is  true  of  these  things  it  must  be  true  of  music  too ;  and  can 
we  see  it  ?  Would  it  not  give  us  a  fresh  insight  to  see  what  in  music 
answers  thus  to  eye  and  hand  ?  What,  in  it,  is  the  hand,  and  demands  to 
incorporate  all  the  externally  imposed  in  its  own  natural  action  ? 

As  I  write  these  words,  how  I  feel  I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  life,  the 
right,  the  duty  (that  is,  the  eye),  the  '  externally  imposed;'  the 
passion  (that  is,  the  hand) ;  and  all  the  former  must  conform  to  the 
rule  of  this. 

But  in  respect  to  music,  should  I  remember  how  the  eye  itself  acts  the  part 

of  the  hand,  as  it  were,  in  respect  to  colour  ?     Is  it  in  music  the  same  ?  is 

there,  not  two  '  faculties,'  but  one  acting  both  parts  ?     Is  music,  that  is 

to  say,  formless  (form  in  a  dynamic  absence  in  it),  as  art  may  perhaps  be? 

One  sees  in  this  demand  for  the  self-form  of  everything  to  be,  before  its 

dynamic  absence,  the  reason  for  the  '  stages '  of  genius :  must  it  not 

have  the  exactness  in  its  self-form  first,  &c.,  that  its  absence  may  be 

dynamic  ? 
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Thinking  of  the  true  '  form,'  in  art,  as  determined  by  the  natural  action  of 
the  hand,  may  not  one  trace  this  in  detail  ?  Has  it  any  connection  with 
the  spiral  form  of  the  hand  itself  ?  Does  this  lay  its  laws  on  art,  in  respect 
e.g.  of  the  converging  lines,  and  the  parallelism,  &c.  ?  In  fact,  may  we 
here  find  many  things  connected — the  universal  spiral  in  nature;  the 
ellipse,  which  simply  is  the  spiral,  as  the  one  form  ?  Seeing  the  hand  as  a 
spiral,  are  not  relations  opened  up  here  ?  As  expressing  inevitably  in  its 
*  natural  action '  these  conditions  of  form,  must  it  not  reveal  the  true  form, 
reveal  it  though  hidden  ;  '  superinduce '  it,  as  I  have  said,  over  the  details, 
and  incorporate  them  in  it  ?  It  has  it  in  its  nature  to  bring  out  the  hidden 
universal  form  ;  I  say,  visibly  the  truth  of  these  appearances  is  that .  Is 
it  not  remarkable  thus  to  find  for  art  the  same  instruments  and  relations 
as  for  science  and  philosophy  :  as  these  have,  as  it  were,  a  '  mechanism  '  for 
their  making  in  the  structure  of  our  conscious  nature — in  sense  and 
intellect,  and  in  intellect  and  moral  sense: — so  art  has,  as  it  were,  a 
mechanism  for  its  creation  in  the  bodily  structure — in  the  eye  and  the 
hand  :  in  each  case  the  one  first  giving  the  phenomena,  the  other  supply- 
ing the  unseen  element.  Then  is  it  not  striking  that  this  part  supplied  by 
our  own  organisation  (so  to  speak)  is  the  part  that  is  not  in  our  conscious- 
ness, and  so  comes  unforeseen  ?  Is  not  this  a  thing  to  note:  that  coming  of 
unforeseen  results,  that  binding  up  of  multiform  things,  without  visible 
law,  into  an  unit  with  a  new  law  that  flashes  forth  unsought  and  unfore- 
seen ;  is  it  not  always  furnished  from  our  own  organisation  1  So  this, 
again,  has  to  be  seen  in  genius.  Now  in  art  will  it  be  seen  that  the  true 
form — the  unity  in  form — does  express  the  hand,  and  in  that  express  the 
universal  form  of  nature,  the  spiral  and  the  ellipse  ?  Are  there  here  to  be 
recognised  tests,  and  criteria,  and  guides  for  it  ?  When  we  recognise 
'  truth  to  nature '  in  form  as  we  do,  is  it  really  truth  to  this  universal 
truth  of  nature  ?  and  our  recognition,  is  it  really  a  recognition  of  truth  to 
our  own  '  natural  action  '  ? 

And  then  this  suggests  strange  thoughts  respecting  life.  Is  the  true 
right — that  which  we  recognise  at  once,  the  right  in  the  form  of  wrong 
— is  that  the  expression  of  our  own  '  natural  action ';  is  it  therefore  we 
recognise  it  ?  And  this  '  form  '  of  our  actions,  thus  to  be  superinduced 
by  the  rule  of  passion  over  external  or  self-based  '  duty,'  is  this  to  be 
seen  at  all  as  parallel  with  the  '  form  '  in  art  ?  Can  it  be  in  any  way 
expressed  in  the  law  of  the  spiral  or  ellipse  ?  Will  the  reason  of  the 
space-laws  appear  in  these  ? 

With  regard  to  the  hand  as  a  spiral,  it  is  very  marked  in  its  action. 
Especially  one  sees  this  in  the  motion  imposed  on  it  by  its  position 
with  the  back  turned  forward,  and  the  position  it  naturally  assumes 
in  grasping  with  the  palm  up.  This  is  a  complete  spiral  motion. 
And  it  is  interesting,  surely,  that  it  seems  exactly  one  with  the 
shark's  motion  in  seizing  its  prey ;  it  surely  describes  first  that  spiral 
through  the  water,  and  with  evident  reason. 

In  respect  to  the  hand  as  guiding  to  the  true  form  of  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  its  structure,  the  marked  spiral.  It  is  the  absolute  form  of 
nature,  the  ellipse,  just  the  first  step  departed  from,  with  but  one  more 
'  minus '  in  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  with  only  just  enough  minus  in  it  to  render 
it  useful,  available  among  things  that  are  by  a  minus.  Now  how  interest- 
ing it  is  that  the  cochlea  has  the  same  structure.  Is  this  truly  the  basis  of 
music  ?  Is  the  cochlea,  as  it  were,  the  '  hand '  to  the  vestibule,  &c.,  as  the 
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eye?  i.e.  is  the  cochlea  (among  other  functions)  the  instrument  of  music? 
Is  not  its  kinship  to  the  hand  striking  ?  Must  it  not  serve  a  truly  parallel 
part?  In  this  respect,  consider  how  music  has  two  elements  in  it, 
clearly,  melody  and  harmony.  Do  they  answer  to  form  and  colour  in 
painting  ? — Does  it  not  want  a  *  hand,'  as  it  were,  to  re-assert  its  natural 
action — the  play  of  its  passion — over  the  collected  '  appearances '  ?  Must 
not  the  twofold  organ  have  been  given  for  the  possible  production  of  an  art 
in  respect  to  sound  ? 

Then  is  here  the  true  idea  of  an  art ;  this  form  of  co-operation  of  two 
'  organs  '  or  powers  of  one ;  the  re-assertion  of  the  natural  action  over  the 
phenomena  received  from  without,  i.e.  the  casting  out  of  the  negation — 
so  human  life  is  the  art.     And  here  we  see  humanity ;  is  it  not  the  instru- 
ment of  an  art  ?  an  instrument  of  music,  is  it  not  ?  Has  not  man  felt  it  so? 
Then  if  we  have  here  a  possible  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ear,  will  it  help 
us  also  in  respect  to  the  eye  ?    Is  any  parallel  traceable  in  it.    Or  surely  is 
it  not  clear  thus  ?     In  the  eye  is  no  second  organ ;  and  is  there  any  dis- 
tinctly spiral  structure  present  ?     Is  it  not  simply  the  receptive  organ  ? 
So  that  we  understand  why  eye  and  hand  co-operate  in  art.     The  hand  is 
to  art  as  the  cochlea  to  music ;  and  the  eye  answers  properly  to  the  vesti- 
bule, &c.  in  the  ear. 

Thinking  of  cochlea  as  hand,  is  this  not  a  true  morphological  view?  Is 
not  the  ear  truly  a  limb,  gemmating  out,  and  does  the  cochlea  properly 
answer  to  the  hand  ? 

But  then  the  eye  has  the  art-power  over  colour :  what  gives  it  this  ?  Is 
not  this  the  secret  of  part  of  the  elaboration  of  its  nerve  structure  ?  For 
this  the  demand,  I  suppose,  is  not  of  mechanical  structure. 

Thus  I  see  again  the  truth  of  that  feeling  about  art,  that  it  is  the  union 
of  the  artist's  own  nature  with  external  nature,  that  it  is  nature  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  human  soul. 

Might  one  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  nature  and  man ;  recognising  that 
this  means  simply  the  very  truth  of  nature — nature  as  she  is :  that  it  is 
only  thus  that  she  can  be  '  to  us '  as  she  truly  is  ? 

It  is  the  assertion  of  the  subjective,  of  the  man  ;  may  we  not  even  say  it 
is  the  addition  of  something  from  him  ?  but  its  value  is  not  this,  as  it 
seems,  but  wholly  in  its  giving  nature  truly  instead  of  untruly ;  in  its 
turning  out  the  negation  that  is  in  our  perception :  the  negation,  that  is, 
perceive  truly  instead  of  untruly;  it  is  simply  a  roundabout  way  of 
expressing  that.  It  is  only  the  substitution  of  a  truer  for  an  untrue 
perception  ;  that  is,  the  addition  of  something  to  our  perception,  of  course, 
being  the  banishing  of  an  absence  from  it ;  but  it  only  falsely  appears  to 
be  adding  something  from  ourselves.  By  the  very  statement  it  is  not^so  ; 
it  is  only  a  completing  of  our  act  of  perception.  And  now  there  is  a 
suggestion  in  this  :  here  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  very  coming  into  being  of 
a  perceiving:  for  this  banishing  the  negation  in  our  perceiving— this 
filling  up  of  a  not-perceiving— must  surely  be  essentially  the  same  tiling 
as  the  rest  of  perceiving.  And  as  we  thus  see  this  second  '  portion,'  as  it 
were,  of  perceiving,  thus  to  arise  by  the  operation  of  a  '  natural  action  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  percipient,  against  a  mere  mass  of  appearances — imperfect 
apprehensions  of  nature — imposed  on  it,  so  is  it  not  with  the  first  part,  of 
which  we,  as  it  were,  simply  find  ourselves  in  possession  ? 

That  is,  is  it  not  as  if  what  we  call  'perception'  were  a  kind  of 
instinctive  '  art '  ? 
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May  we  not,  as  it  were,  retrace  our  steps  in  that  first  perception  by  means 
of  the  second  step,  of  which  we  see  the  process?  Is  not  it  also  an 
assertion  of  a  natural  action  against  a  mass  of  mere  impressions  ?  And, 
indeed,  when  we  have  this  thought,  do  we  not  at  once  see  that  it  is  so  ;  it 
is  indeed  known  to  be  so,  and  has  been  noticed :  what  we  call  perception 
is  the  inducing  of  a  unity  over  a  multitude  of  'sensations';  here  it  is 
exactly.  It  is  precisely  what  I  call  genius-work,  it  is  in  fact  the 
fundamental  step  in  art ;  instinctive  art,  as  it  were ;  art  with  as  yet  no 
external  mode  of  expression. 

Is  there  not  a  further  insight  into  art  itself  in  this  ?  And  does  it  not 
show  it  in  an  interesting  relation,  for  is  not  this  act  of  '  perception,' 
distinct  perceiving  of  objects  instead  of  mere  sensations,  the  very  first 
step  in  reason,  the  point  at  which  intellect  proper  begins  ?  I  have  seen 
this  in  respect  to  the  child,  and  how  it  marks  the  union  of  two  '  organs ' 
in  one  action.  So  the  attainment  of  the  '  art-process '  is  then  the 
foundation  of  the  intellectual  life.  Might  it  not  also,  in  this  form  of 
perception,  be  held  the  distinction  between  man  and  other  animals : 
granting  them  consciousness.  Is  not  theirs  a  consciousness  of  sensations 
only,  not  of  external  objects  ?  [Indeed,  may  not  this  have  something 
to  do  with  the  character  of  instinct ;  is  it  what  it  is  as  being  a  direct 
reaction  on  sensations,  not  perplexed  by  the  '  idea '  of  '  things '  ?] 
And  if  this  is  the  true  idea  of  perception,  does  it  not  agree  also  perfectly 
with  what  I  have  felt  before,  that  it  is  a  '  function '  ?  Does  not  that  idea 
mean  the  very  same  thing  as  this  ? 

This  element  in  art,  too,  goes  with  the  'becoming'  into  dynamic 
absence  ;  the  tendency  to  the  '  point '  as  the  perfect  existence  :  it  is  the 
eyes  make  the  '  things ;'  nature  is  not  things,  is  not  many. 

By  the  bye,  is  it  not  curious  how  art  has  been  true  to  nature  before 
science ;  has,  as  it  were,  outrun  it ;  has  been  in  all  its  true  and 
characteristic  work  affirming  unity  ;  all  along  doing  this,  while  science, 
surely,  has  been  much  longer  coming  to  it  ?  Has  not  art  been  affirming 
the  unity  of  nature  all  along,  even  while  science  was  multiplying 
entities  and  bloating  the  intellect  with  incoherent  powers  and  '  elements ' 
to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  ?  Truer  to  science  than  she  has 
been  to  herself,  art  has  been.  Surely  because  it  was  easier.  Has  art, 
as  the  term  has  been  used,  fewer  elements  in  it,  and  so  more  easily 
achieved  ? 

And  is  it  not  clear  also  here  how  the  unity  affirmed  for  the  many  must  be 
a  unity  that  has  all  in  it  ?  The  hand  in  putting  for  the  multitude  of  forms 
the  one  natural  motion,  must  put  a  one  that  is  the  many.  And  so,  surely, 
it  is  in  life.  Can  I  see  more  of  this  ? 

This  view  of  the  hand  as  the  '  art-organ '  (in  respect  to  form)  with  the 
recognition  it  involves  of  the  same  relation  in  other  things — in  the  eye, 
e.g. — this  idea  implies,  as  it  were,  the  recognition  of  a  new  function  in  the 
body,  not  recognised  before,  and,  of  course,  of  structures  corresponding.  It 
gives  us  a  new  key  to  anatomy  even  ;  and,  of  course,  as  the  hand  has  more 
than  one  function — this  and  innumerable  others — so  surely  it  is  in  every 
case  ;  these  art  organs  are  not  for  that  alone. 

Thus  art  is  simply  the  true  perception  of  nature,  the  casting  out  of  the 
non-perception.  Here  is  the  true  relation  of  that  question  (put  as  an 
argument  so  often)  about  the  necessary  imperfection  of  our  perception,  or 
the  subjective  element  in  it.  Art  shows,  is,  the  casting  out  of  that.  Is 
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this  not  plain  in  it,  that  it  is  a  revealing  of  nature — of  the  truth  of  it 

that  is  beyond  perception  or  the  possibility  of  perceiving. 

How  curious,  too,  that  the  identity  of  this  with  what  science  does  in 
showing  things  not  directly  perceivable,  and  producing  on  our  minds 
the  same  directly  convincing  impression  of  truth,  has  not  been  seen. 
How  palpably  the  processes  are  the  same ;  how  palpably  each  says  to 
us  :  '  This  is  why  you  perceive  that.' 

If  it  ia  urged  how  can  we  transcend  this  power  of  ours  of  conscious  per- 
ception, art  is  the  answer ;  here  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  process  of  it, 
and  the  reason,  made  clear.  So,  too,  how  the  question  is  answered,  '  What 
is  art  for  ? ' — The  condition  of  nature  in  us,  thus  asserting  itself  against  our 
perceiving  of  the  external,  is  the  negation  being  put  out  of  it.  This  is  how 
the  artist  is  in  his  work  ;  his  nature,  by  the  negation  being  out  of  it,  can 
turn  out  the  negation  also  from  the  perceiving. 

But  then  how  and  in  what  sense  is  this  true  of  work  that  is  not  genius- 
work  ?  I  think  I  see :  in  true  talent- work  is  not  the  self,  the  nega- 
tion in  the  man,  eminently  introduced,  determining  every  part  and  pro- 
cess (as  we  see  so  well  in  science)  ;  so  that  those  who  do  talent- work 
are  right  in  affirming  that  their  self  is  in  it — but  then  it  is  not  truly 
art ;  in  genius  work  the  true  nature  in  man,  and  not  his  '  self,'  is  in 
his  work,  and  the  negation,  so,  is  turned  out  of  the  perceiving ;  in  the 
work  which  is  merely  the  applying,  and  not  the  creating,  of  the  art  at 
all,  the  man  is  not  in  his  work  at  all;  he  merely  uses  what  others  have 
provided.  Is  not  this  the  difference  of  the  three  ?  But  then,  how 
curious  it  is;  it  is  the  talent-worker  emphatically  who  affirms  that ' he' 
is  in  his  work.  Genius  feels  that  '  he '  is  not ;  nature  is  so  in  him,  but 
not  his  self.  This  is  just  what  should  be ;  it  is  parallel  to  the  self- 
goodness  being  what  we  feel  as  goodness ;  and  when  man  is  truly  good 
he  feels  it  is  not  he— when  the  self  is  cast  out  he  feels,  this  is  no  good- 
ness of  mine. 

I  say  the  turning  out  the  negation  from  within  ia  the  turning  out  of  the 
negation  from  the  perception;  they  are  truly  one — the  negation  within  is 
the  basis  and  root  of  that  without.  As  we  see  in  respect  to  right ;  it  is 
the  self-basis  makes  the  'external'  self-right;  the  true  right — one  with 
good — takes  its  place  with  the  perfect  desire  of  good ;  so  that,  in  fact,  all 
is  said  in  saying  that  the  negation  is  cast  out  of  man  ;  this  is  the  simple 
process ;  but  still  it  is  of  importance  to  recognise' that,  with  this,  his  appre- 
hension of  that  which  is  around  also  changes ;  not  the  appearance,  but  the 
practical  feeling  and  apprehension  of  it.  That  is  the  sign,  the  only  sign 
and  feeling,  of  the  fact  of  this  turning  out  of  the  negation ;  the  man  per- 
ceives the  external  change  to  him,  and  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  and 
fuller  meaning.  It  is  no  more  the  fact,  but  the  revealer  to  him  of  some 
fact  before  unknown ;  he  says:  'Yes,  I  see  that  is  the  appearance,  but 
do  not  affirm  that  it  is ;  to  say  that  it  is  implies  ignorance  of  this ;  non- 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  a  false  basis.'  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  respect  to  right  and  'duty;'  that  change  is  a  sign  of  the 
casting  out  of  self;  it  is  the  perfect  casting  it  out,  that  is,  the  conscious 
feeling  of  its  being  done. 

Is  it  not  curious  ?  to  restrain  the  natural  action  of  our  own  being  is  a 
thing  we  can  do,  by  effort ;  but  to  reassert  it  with  these  things — which 
(untruly  taken)  have  restrained  it— incorporated  in  it  as  they  truly  are, 
this  we  cannot  do. 
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But  may  it  not  be  learnt;  i.e.  the  way  to  let  it  be  done  in  us  be 
learnt? 

The  true  assertion  of  our  being,  our  nature,  of  course  cannot  be  a  self-act. 
Wheresoever  nature  acts  we  do  not  feel  '  we  '  are  doing ;  we  only  perceive 
something  has  happened,  has  come,  that  we  have  done  something.  The 
casting  out  of  self  must  be  in  this  form. 

May  one  say  also,  the  true  action  must  come  in  the  form  of  the  not- 
acting  ?  Does  not  genius  show  it  ?  Is  not  this  true  :  talent's  feeling  is 
'  I  will  do,  I  am  doing ' ;  that  of  genius  begins  as  it  were  at  the  end ;  it 
is  only  '  I  have  done.' 

It  must  be  a  not-doing,  a  letting,  and  yet  a  not-letting  too — a  yielding  and 
resisting.  That  giving  sway  to  the  natural  action  is  our  intensest  action — 
the  man's — yet  it  cannot  be  effortful.  Effort  means  tension,  means 
opposition  to  the  natural  action.  The  fact  of  the  effortlessness  of  genius- 
work  involves  that  it  is  a  play  of  natural  action  :  it  is  the  same ;  so  this  is 
known.  Then  of  what  is  it  the  natural  action  ? 

Is  the  meaning  of  it  all  this :  that  in  us  all  is  nature  with  a  negation  or 
minus — '  being '  with  an  absence ;  and  that  this  absence  is  filled  up — nature 
in  us  made  complete — by  the  bringing  into  union  with  it  of  that  which  is 
without.  Is  this  the  one  process  of  our  life  ?  And  then  can  we  see 
farther.  This  is  a  process  of  union  between  two  incompletes ;  for  this 
'  external '  also  has  a  minus  in  it ;  is  not  nature  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is 
perceived  by  us  :  that  is  the  incompleteness  externally ;  now  may  not  the 
internal  incompleteness  then  be  of  the  same  kind ;  be  an  incompleteness 
due  to  our  mode  of  perceiving,  or  consciousness,  rather  than  any  other  ? 
Nature  cannot  be  incomplete,  but  may  be  incompletely  perceived. 

Or  may  we  say,  nature  cannot  be  as  she  is  not,  but  may  be  perceived  or 
felt  as  she  is  not. 

So  may  it  not  be  that  this  subjective  incompleteness  is  merely  that  we  do 
not  perceive  '  man  '  completely  ;  that  we  have  not  a  true  consciousness  of 
man;  that  'we'  are  not  perfectly,  or  truly,  'man.'  This  I  have  seen 
before,  how  it  seems  to  me  not  our  being,  but  our  consciousness,  in  which 
the  negation  is:  that  we  have  not  a  consciousness  of  'man;'  man  being 
perfect. — So  then  is  this  completing  the  absence  within  by  nature  from 
without,  is  this  simply  our  becoming  truly  conscious,  conscious  of  our  true 
being  ?  Is  it  simply  our  becoming  man  ? 

Surely  art  wants  its  'organs.'  Are  there  not  a  whole  series  of  art-organs 
in  the  body  ?  How  should  it  be  without  them  ?  Of  course,  while  art 
seems  to  be  a  thing  without  organs,  or  instruments  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  is  (as  other  functions  are),  it  must  seem  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable.  It  is  as  if  we  tried  to  imagine  sight  without  an 
eye.  But  recognising  its  organs  thus,  and  the  mode  of  their  action  [namely 
by  re-asserting  their  natural  action,  incorporating  with  it  the  'phenomena'] 
does  it  net  become  intelligible  ?  We  see  what  it  is,  namely  these  two 
things  together,  and  why,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  necessary.  And 
then,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  art  without  genius.  It  begins  with 
genius  work  ;  as  soon  as,  and  no  sooner  than,  the  natural  action  re-asserts 
itself  against  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  appearances,  against  the  self-right 
(or  sense-right,  for  surely  these  are  thoroughly  parallel). 

Is  not  this  the  true  limit  and  definition  of  art  ?  Is  it  not  according  to 
my  old  thought,  that  art  should  denote  the  process,  the  mode  of  the 
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doing,  and  not  the  materials ;  that  all  work  done  in  the  true  art  way 
(whatever  its  materials)  is  art ;  all  done  in  the  mere  appearance- way, 
whatever  the  materials,  is  not  art.  That — not-art>— is  the  phenomenal, 
the  external  as  perceived  simply,  ruling  over  and  putting  aside  the  man  ; 

the  other — art,   the  only  thing  of  which   the  name  is   true is    the 

true  union  of  true  nature  with  the  true  man  in  us. 

Now  this  is  the  same  thing  that  needs  to  be  seen  in  life  also  :  that  it 
is  not  external  '  things  '  that  are  right  or  wrong,  but  '  actions '  only. 
The  process,  the  art,  alone  makes  the  right,  as  it  alone  makes  art.     Is 
not  calling  some  things  art  and  others  not-art  the  very  same  error  as 
calling  some  external  forms  of  doing  '  right,'  and  others  '  wrong?'   As 
all    action   that   is   for   good  is  right,  and  only  that,  so  surely  all 
doing  that  truly  unites  man  and  nature  is  art,  and  only  that. 
Surely,  genius  has  no  art  but  that  of  not  refusing  to  see  a  thing  because 
it  will  not  agree  with  something  else  it  also  sees.     Is  not  that  all  ? 
The  question  is,  what  is  that  mysterious  truth  which  demands  untruth  as 
its  condition  ?     Is  it  not  evidently  one  question  with,  what  is  that  right 
which  demands  wrong  as  its  condition  ?     Is  not  here  the  secret  of  thia 
strange  world  ? 

There  is  wrong ;  no.  Then  there  is  right ;  no.  What  then  ?  mere 
mockery  and  spite  ?  Let  art  answer.  Does  it  not  whisper  to  us,  like  a 
kind  elder  sister  who  has  gone  through  our  lesson  before,  'Is  it  the  right 
that  has  wrong  as  its  condition  ?  '  Do  we  not  know  it  is  ?  If  it  were 
not,  why  has  wrong  been  in  the  world  at  all  ?  why  anything  there  that 
was  not  wanted,  that  was  of  no  use  ?  And  thinking  of  this,  of  art  as  a 
sort  of  elder  sister  to  human  life,  whispering  to  us  the  answer,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  whether  in  fact  it  be  not  so ;  whether  what  we  perceive  as 
art  be  not  truly  the  moral  life  of  some  other  Beings,  the  very  same  thing 
as  our  own  life,  a  veritable  working  out  of  the  casting  out  of  the  self,  by 
other  Beings  than  us.  So  that  it  is  truly  the  same  thing  as  what  we 
feel  as  our  moral  life.  And  so,  again,  may  not  this  life  of  ours,  with  its 
pain  and  wrong,  and  struggle  and  failure,  and  horror  and  seeming  hope- 
lessness, may  not  this  very  life  of  ours  be  an  'art'  to  some  other  beings? 
be  seen  by  them  in  that  form,  be  so  their  aid  and  help  and  delight,  their 
very  guide  to  the  perfecting  of  their  own  life  ?  May  that  be  one  service 
we  render  in  our  toils,  one  recompense  we  have  for  our  sorrows  ?  And 
so  is  it  with  the  rest  of  our  life,  too;  with  science  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  it.  Or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  is  this  that  we  feel  as  our 
moral  life — illusion  as  it  is — our  feeling  of  that  which  truly  is  an  art-life? 
Is  it  an  art-life  truly,  felt  thus  by  us?  This  has  a  cruel  heartless  sound, 
but  it  is  not  so  as  I  mean  it.  It  is  rather,  does  not  God  use  us  to  teach 
the  universe,  as  by  an  image,  a  vision  ;  not  with  cruelty,  but  as  His  best 
gift,  and  knowing  well  that  He  is  using  human  souls. — But  in  reference 
to  the  inexactness  of  right  drawing,  M.  remarks  how  it  is  shown  even  in 
the  teaching  to  draw  a  line ;  it  is  drawn  broken ;  and  one  sees,  too,  how 
the  nature  of  the  hand  expresses  itself  in  this. 

Is  there  not  a  farther  light  on  art  in  seeing  its  parallel  to  life :  the 
substitution  of  the  unity  true  to  nature  for  the  details  exact  to  the 
appearance,  as  one  with  the  subordination  of  pleasure  to  use,  abolishing 
restraint  from  pleasure  ?  One  sees  how  that  which  is  thus  cast  off  in  art 
answers  to  the  part  of  '  duty  '  which  does  not  serve  use,  and  that  the  '  true 
to  nature '  is  the  least  '  exactness '  to  the  '  thing '  which  will  suffice  to 
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express  it  [other  things — more — so  finding  room  to  enter.]  Now  is  not 
the  '  unity '  that  thus  comes  in  art,  that  very  same  unity  which  comes  in 
life  in  the  substitution  of  the  one  simple  desire  for  good,  for  the  multitude 
of '  duties  '  ?  Can  one  see  this  more  ;  how  the  '  unity  '  is  the  same  in  the 
two  ?  And  can  one  see  too  how  it  is  something  parallel  to  acting  for  self, 
or  pleasure  instead  of  use,  that  makes  the  exactness  necessary,  involves 
restraint  on  doing  the  very  thing  that  is  '  acted  for.'  Surely  there  should 
be  something  visible  here ;  there  is  a  non-perception  in  the  basis  of  the 
'self-rights '  painting  that  involves  the  restraint  upon  itself  in  that  exactness; 
demands  that  that  should  be  done,  that  passion  denied ;  which  nature  does 
not  demand. 

And  is  there  in  this  something  truly  answering  to  the  putting  together 
in  time,  making  co-existing,  what  in  the  other  is  in  sequence,  putting  in 
one,  as  it  were,  successive  aspects  of  the  object  ?  Is  not  this  the 
artist's  instinct  ? 

The  truly  more  is  an  apparent  less — is  not  here  the  union  of  that 
contradiction  I  have  observed  in  the  impressions  pictures  give  :  the  true 
picture  making  me  say,  '  See  the  leaving  out,'  and  another,  '  See  how  much 
more  work.'  Both  are  true.  [Practically  the  one  notes  the  putting  a 
single  stroke  for  a  number,  the  other  how  doing  that  makes  possible  a 
whole  host  of  other  things,  so  that  in  the  true  work  there  is  really  more — 
even  more  strokes — than  in  the  most  exact.  It  is  simply  that  the  true 
work  is  based  upon  a  not-doing.]  We  see  in  the  ellipse  the  more  is  less, 
the  putting  together,  or  making  to  co-exist,  the  many,  also  is  a  less.  Is  not 
the  true  art  this  :  does  it  not  put  diagonals  for  the  sides,  as  it  were,  and 
curves  for  lines,  curves  of  which  the  components  themselves  are  curves  ? 

So,  too,  it  presents  depth  afresh  ? — What  I  want  to  see  is,  whether  in  art 
truly  there  be  not  some  virtual  time-element,  something  that  is  truly  a 
putting  co-existence  not  only  in  place  of  separateness  in  space,  but  of 
sequence.  But  speaking  again  of  the  ellipse,  are  these  two  ideas  true  :  that 
truly  there  is  in  true  art  an  elliptic  form  as  universal,  however  modified 
and  obscured,  and  this  determined  by  the  essentially  '  elliptic  '  (i.e.  spiral) 
form  of  the  hand.  [And  so  perhaps  that  it  must  be  true  to  nature, 
because  being,  by  the  form  of  the  hand,  inevitably  thrown  into  elliptic 
form  ?]  And  then,  again,  is  the  thought  that  the  truly  perfect  ellipse  is  the 
point,  one  with  the  belief  that  perfect  art  would  wholly  lay  aside  form  ? 
Are  not  these  two  ideas  the  same  in  different  relations  ? 

That  entire  ceasing  of  form  from  the  perfect  art  would  it  not  be  a  perfect 
instance  of  the  dynamic  absence,  there  would  be  a  condition  which  could 
arise  only  through  the  '  form '  having  been.  Must  it  not  be  so  ? — But 
then  why  not  the  same  of  colour,  which  would  leave  '  nothing '  as 
representing  art.  Now  is  not  this  true,  although  it  seems  ridiculous  ;  is 
it  not  true  of  all  that  is  in  the  physical  that  it  has  no  perfection  save 
in  ceasing  to  be  ?  But  then  is  not  colour  alone,  as  art,  its  being  by  the 
least  minus  whereby  it  can  be  at  all  in  a  self-form : — as  we  see  in  the 
ellipse  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  hand  as  a  spiral.  To  be  at  all  in  the 
physical  is  to  embody  a  minus,  and  so  each  thing  embodies  the  least 
minus  which  fulfils  the  conditions  of  its  use.  Is  this  a  law  ?  at  least 
then  it  is  most  perfect,  most  '  useful.' 

Plainly  one  sees  the  perplexity  about  art,  how  the  feeling  that  it  must  be 
true  to  nature  has  made  the  difficulty.  It  is  onlv  not  seeing  what  the 
meaning,  the  condition,  of  being  true  to  nature  is.  Art  is  true  to  nature 
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just  as  science  is.    Suppose  it  were  insisted  that  science  was  true  to  nature, 

not  seeing  that  it  was  so  exactly  in  denying  the  appearance that  its  truth 

to  nature  was  truth  to  what  makes  us  perceive,  not  to  what  we  do 
perceive.  Art  simply  wants  a  little  seeing  to  make  it  clear. 

Again  I  see  how  the  natural  motion  of  the  hand  must  express  the  truth 
of  nature,  its  dynamic  truth.  I  was  speaking  of  how  a  thing  truly  is  only 
in  its  dynamic  absence,  first  truly  is  in  what  it  makes  possible  to  be,  and 
I  found  my  hand  naturally  describing  the  sweep  of  the  downward  and 
upward  force,  and  as  it  were  holding  up  before  my  eyes  the  result — the 
'  interpretation.'  And  then  I  saw  how  that  sweep  was  exactly  the  natural 
motion  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  could  not  help  being ;  how  it  refused  any 
other.  The  motion  of  the  hand  (and  arm)  is  the  dynamic  truth  of  nature, 
it  is  the  downward  and  upward  sweep. 

Evidently  art-truth  to  nature  is  truth  to  dynamic  nature,  as  science  is. 
That  is,  we  may  say,  it  is  a  process  partly  seen  that  presents  these 
'  things ;'  art  is  to  show  the  nature  of  this  process,  so  that  the  eye  may  see 
them  visibly  coming  out  of  and  necessitated  by  it.  It  introduces  esthetic 
unity,  possibility,  i.e.  reason;  as  science  intellectual.  Are  not  the  '  things' 
just  the  '  resultants,'  the  things  '  left '  as  it  were  by  the  process  (as  the 
chemical  '  substances ')  ?  Art  should  show  us  the  process  from  which  they 
are  '  deposited,'  as  it  were ;  should  show  the  unseen  '  fact.'  Now  the 
hand  is  compelled  to  express  this  in  its  action ;  it  must  be  true  to  the 
process,  and,  incorporating  the  details  also,  it  is  compelled  to  give  that 
which  is  the  truth  of  them :  of  that  process  of  which  they  are  the  '  appear- 
ances.' Is  it  not  evident  that  no  other  process,  true  to  the  hand,  can 
embody  these  details  but  the  true  nature-process  which  gives  them  ? 
Must  it  not  show  the  unseen  parts,  or  how  can  it  embrace  the  visible 
ones  rightly  ?  Now  this  character  and  necessity  of  the  hand's  natural 
motion  is  the  same  as  of  the  intellect :  as  the  one  is  so  is  the  other. 

As  I  have  seen,  the  intellect  is  the  art-organ  to  science ;  the  heart  to 

philosophy ;  the  '  passions '  to  morals  ? 

The  demand  is  to  make  both  thought  and  life  an  art ;  and  to  make  an  art, 
is  it  not  to  make  a  '  natural  passion  '  operate  through  the  apparent  true  ? 
[through  truth,  or  nature,  or  right,  with  the  self  in  it,  may  I  say  ?]  That 
is,  taking  up  the  things  given  by  one  faculty  to  unite  with  it  another, 
standing  as  judge,  and  executing  upon  those  things  its  own  will ;  making 
them  to  be  in  their  effect,  that  is  giving  them  life.  Surely  art  is  the 
giving  of  life  to  the  dead.  Have  we,  then,  in  art  the  key  to  this  ? 

See  how,  in  true  painting  (landscape  at  least)  one  constantly  perceives 
that  what  the  thing  is  is  distinctly  ignored  ;  it  is  not  cared  about,  or  if  the 
painter  knows  he  even  chooses  not  to  show ;  what  he  cares  about  is  an 
effect  upon  the  eye.  Now  why  ?  What  is  this  effect  upon  the  eye  ?  Is  it 
rightly  so  termed  ?  How  comes  that  to  be  the  '  truth  to  nature  ? ' 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  recognise  in  painting  how,  in  the  mere  form-pic- 
ture, the  details  are  simply  swept  aside,  are  sacrificed  and  denied  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  form,  or  '  effect,'  for  that  imperfect  *  truth  to  nature ;  ' 
but  in  the  true  '  nature-picture '  it  is  not  for  the  form  the  details  are 
sacrificed,  but  for  the  other  details;  the  genius-painter  does  not  sweep 
them  aside,  or  merely  leave  them  out  for  the  sake  of  an  effect  (and  because 
he  cannot  put  them  in) ;  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  other  details— for  the 
sake  of  bringing  in  the  '  out-cast '  ones — the  details  that  have  had  their 
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place  are  sacrificed ;  that  is,  truly,  '  they  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
sisters. '  They  say — the  genius-painter  is  their  mouthpiece,  their  hand — 
t  not  all  this,  the  utmost  we  can  wish  or  gain,  for  ourselves,  but  their  full 
share  to  the  others  too  ;  let  us  give  up  and  make  room  for  them.'  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  all  that  is  nature,  not  just  those  few  details  that 
can  be  rendered  in  that  '  exact '  way,  that  the  genius- painter  lets  them 
sacrifice  themselves  [it  is  not  his  doing  but  theirs,  and  nature  and  not  he 
marks  exact  limit  and  method  for  the  sacrifice]  ;  it  is  not  for  the  form  or 
effect,  but  for  a  truer  truth,  a  juster  justice ;  it  is  a  refusal  to  take  while 
others  want ;  that  is  what  prompts  the  sacrifice :  and  it  is  in  doing  that 
that  the  true  form  is  given.  Then  the  true  truth  to  nature  comes,  as  the 
only  condition  of  this  sacrifice  of  love  [not  being  sacrificed  by  tyranny]. 
It  comes  so ;  but  when  we  look  we  see  it  is  (as  it  were)  that  former  form 
"brought  back — brought  back,  but  how  different !  Then  we  see  that  that 
was  the  true  form,  though  made  false ;  but  now  the  falseness  is  put 
aside. 

Is  it  not  plain :  if  the  true  order  be  sacrifice  for  love,  then  it  cannot  but 
be,  also,  that  being  sacrificed  by  tyranny  must  be  externally  like  it  ?  And 
BO  externally  that  true  form  must  be  like  the  form  in  which  the  tyranny 
was,  and  the  details  were  sacrificed  and  swept  away.  So  that  falsely-true 
form  must  be  recalled  in  the  truly  true ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  that  is 
it,  but  for  true  justice,  for  pity,  for  all  the  details,  for  those  cast  out 
before. 

Or  is  it  true  rather  that  that  previous  false  form  of  sacrifice,  by  tyranny, 
does  suggest  the  method  and  condition  by  which  the  sacrifice  by  love  may 
be  ?  Perhaps  it  is  so,  nature  using  pre-existing  forms.  This  seems  almost 
if  not  quite  certain,  that  the  former  condition,  that  of  being  sacrificed, 
does  give  the  key  to  the  true  one,  the  negative  to  the  positive.  The  details 
say,  as  it  were,  to  the  true  painter  :  '  Not  us  alone,  let  all  those  others  have 
their  part.'  '  But  how  will  you  be  then  ?  '  Do  they  not  answer,  '  Why, 
in  appearance,  as  we  were  in  those  old  bad  pictures,  when  the  painter  (if 
you  call  him  so)  for  his  own  convenience  simply  swept  us  away.  Like 
that  in  appearance :  that  will  furnish  the  condition  for  our  sacrifices ;  but 
we  shall  make  it  new '  ?  So  is  it  not  true  in  every  case,  in  art,  thought, 
and  life,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  true  form  is  given  by  its  former '  nega- 
tive '  mode  ?  Must  it  not  be  true  that  Copernicus  did  take  his  thought 
from  the  ancients  ? 

This  connects  itself  with  that  first  form  expressing  the  natural  passion. 
That,  surely,  is  how  the  true  '  anticipation-picture  '  comes ;  by  the  play  of 
the  natural  action  [might  not  this,  indeed  be  a  test  for  it,  whether  it  be 
good  of  its  kind  or  not  ?  does  it  truly  express  the  natural  passion  of  eye 
and  hand,  granting  it  liberty  to  sweep  aside  details?].  So  in  the  true 
nature-picture,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  what  the  details  say  :  '  You  must 
take  again  that  natural  passion'  which  has  been  suppressed — suppressed  in 
giving  us  our  rights  ?  So,  too,  is  it  not  evident  that  in  every  case  this 
putting  aside  '  the  sacrifice  by  tyranny  '  is  the  suppression  of  a  natural 
passion,  and  must  be  so.  Is  not  every  '  anticipation '  necessarily  the  ex- 
pression of  a  natural  passion  ?  Here  must  we  not  remember  that  nothing 
comes  merely  by  evil. 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  action  of  the  hand  [with  the  self  cast  out 
of  it],  how  evidently  it  is  adapted  to  give  the  truth  of  all  that  is  in  nature, 
because  giving  a  general  form  which  implies,  and  is  by  the  presence  of  her. 
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And  is  not  this  calling  back  of  that  general  form,  in  union  with  the  details 
and  not  as  merely  sweeping  them  away,  itself  a  perfect  instance  of  that 
which  constitutes  genius-work,  the  letting  that  which  nature  presents  come 

in  and  unite  with  what  is  within  [that  is,  the  giving  up  and  holding  on 

the  having  the  negative  excluded]  ?  Here  we  well  see  the  putting  aside 
one  to  admit  the  other,  or  the  holding  to  that  which  is  within  and  keeping 
all  else  without,  as  the  two  imperfect  forms,  and  the  bringing  in  that  which  is 
without  to  unite  with  that  which  is  within,  as  the  perfect  form. — I  think  I 
see  one  reason  why  painting  should  be  learnt  by  the  aid  of  bad  pictures 
as  well  as  good  ones,  namely,  that  so  one  sees  that  the  attempt  at  exactness 
is  the  contrary  to  art.  In  bad  pictures  one  sees  that  the  attempt  is  the 
error,  that  the  good  painter  not  only  is  not  exact,  but  distinctly  refuses  to 
try.  So  one  feels  that  the  attempt  is  the  error,  quite  apart  from  its 
success ;  and  so  one  sees  at  once,  when  one  comes  to  look  at  the  best  and 
most  successful  exact  picture,  that  their  '  success '  is  nothing ;  has  nothing 
to  do  with  making  them  good  pictures. 

That  charm  of  the  true  painting — the  rightly  doing  wrong — is  the  charm 
of  innocence,  innocence  restored ;  it  is  the  child  again.  And  so  we  see 
more  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  surely.  And  again,  too,  how  the  true 
painting  brings  back  what  was  in  the  child.  But  is  it  not  striking  ?  this 
charm  of  the  true  art  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  war. 

Now  do  I  not  see  a  distinction  to  point  out  ?  In  all  art — in  all  life — 
there  is  this  universal :  that  charm  and  joy  there  is  in  the  rightly  doing 
the  wrong.  This  is  the  revelation  of  the  true  life — of  the  true  nature — 
and  it  is  in  truth  the  same  thing,  and  the  joy  of  it  is  the  same  joy, 
everywhere.  But  then,  besides  this  universal,  there  is  in  each  form  of 
art  or  life  the  special  subject,  and  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derivable 
from  that.  These  two  elements  should  surely  always  be  clearly  recog- 
nised, and  dealt  with  each  its  own  way.  Each  would  thus  be  of  most 
value  to  us,  and  above  all  would  be  kept  from  hiding  or  perverting  the 
other.  For  does  not  their  intermixture,  and  the  confusion  altogether, 
tend  strictly  to  pervert,  as  well  as  to  diminish,  the  good  each  might  do  ? 
May  there  not  be  some  of  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  beauty  and 
wonderful  adaptations  of  organic  life  in  making  us  admire  even  the  evil, 
find  pleasure  in  destruction  and  torture  and  greed,  because  they  are  so 
skilfully  provided  for. 

That  rightly  doing  the  wrong,  which  is  in  art,  is  an  universal ;  all  good 
things  teach  it,  and  all  bad  things— when  they  have  power  to  fascinate — 
surely  fascinate  by  some  touch,  even  if  it  be  by  some  abuse,  of  that.  So 
it  is  surely  one  great  part  of  the  charm  of  war.  May  not  clearly  seeing  this 
help  to  bring  about  its  end  ? 

Art,  then,  presents  to  us  innocence  with  the  condition  of  its  perfectness 
fulfilled.  It  is  Eden  brought  back ;  it  reveals  the  human  destiny ;  that  is  why 
we  love  it.  But  now  in  the  early  days  of  art,  before  it  had  learnt  this 
secret  and  knew  how  to  be  right  in  wrongness,  when  it  lived  wholly  in  the 
effort  for  exactness,  there  could  not  have  been  that  charm  at  all,  and  so 
none  of  that  feeling  could  have  prompted  or  sustained  it.  It  must  have 
rested  on  quite  other  emotions  than  our  '  art '  feelings.  Does  this  bear 
upon  the  reason  it  was  so  identified  with  the  religious  emotions  ?  Did  it 
need  them  as  its  basis,  through  not  possibly  having  the  other  ?  Surely 
there  is  a  great  significance  in  this  change.  Till  that '  art '  feeling  arose, 
was  not  a  landscape  art  impossible?  How  could  there  have  been  a 
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sufficient  impulse  to  it  ?  Had  not  religious  emotion  to  create  the  possi- 
bility of  it  ? — It  is  striking  to  see  how,  with  it,  has  arisen  a  new  feeling 
towards  nature,  the  love  of  gloom  and  ruggedness,  for  instance. 

To  the  artist,  his  art  must  be  first ;  he  must  be  the  means  whereby  all 
things  may  serve  it,  the  permitter  and  channel  of  their  service,  not  using 
it  for  other  things ;  if  he  do  this,  he  is  not  the  artist  truly.  Of  course  his 
art  serves  also,  all  things  serve  ;  but  that  means  also  that  all  things  accept 
service  perfectly  and  freely.  And  this  is  one  with  the  true  good  being  in 
a  taking  and  enjoying  which  implies  the  entire  absence  of  the  rule  of  self. 
That  is  the  condition  of  the  perfect  and  universal  serving ;  there  must  be 
no  ;  refusing  '  save  for  use. 

Talking  to  an  artist  I  perceived  plainly  that  the  painters  do  not  un- 
derstand— with  the  intellect — why  they  are  bound,  or  are  at  liberty,  to  be 
false  to  the  appearance,  and  that  alike  art  and  morality  suffer.  It  is  true 
the  man  to  whom  nature  reveals  the  right  need  not  know,  in  this  way, 
why  it  is  the  right  to  him ;  and  only  because  he  knows  and  sees  it 
is  the  right  does  he  do  it  (and  perhaps,  even,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
reasons  though  he  could  not  express  them.)  But  it  is  not  the  same  with 
those  who  follow  him  and  who  could  not  have  first  discovered  it.  For 
them,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  reason  of  the  Tightness  and 
what  it  consists  in  is  needful,  needful  for  two  things ;  to  protect  their 
manhood  against  doing  that  of  which  they  see  the  wrongness  but  do 
not  truly  see  the  Tightness ;  and  surely  also  even  for  their  truly  doing  the 
thing  they  attempt  to  do,  for  without  a  true  understanding  of  the  reason 
and  what  and  why  they  are  doing,  is  not  their  work  itself  false ;  really 
failing  even  of  that  formal  Tightness  for  the  sake  of  which  the  wrongness 
is  incurred  ? 

How  plainly  this  is  how  conventions,  dodges,  tricks,  come  in  art ;  and 
surely  much  more  is  truly  so  than  is  really  recognised  to  be  so.  And 
it  is  the  same,  most  visibly,  in  life.  The  right  wrongness,  done  by  one 
man,  sinks  into  a  wrongness  with  no  perception  of  the  reason  of  its 
Tightness  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  ceases  so  to  be  the  thing  it  was  to 
him  ;  even  if  in  external  form  the  very  same  it  has  lost  its  life  [and  so  it 
ceases  to  change  and  fit  itself  to  the  changing  demand].  So  surely  one 
may  see,  partly,  how  the  unjust  usages  and  institutions  come,  which 
the  indignation  of  mankind  at  last  sweeps  away,  but'  which  no  injustice 
founded.  It  is  just  as  common  sense  and  truthfulness  sweeps  away, 
now  and  again,  '  the  conventions '  which  encumber  art,  but  which  came 
by  some  men's  seeing  how  to  be  rightly  wrong.  But  indeed  is  it  not  a 
great  insight  to  see  how  the  '  wrong '  things  in  the  world — those 
especially  that  have  had  and  have  so  strangely  wide  a  sway — may  have 
come  by  the  necessity  of  the  true  right  to  have  wrong  in  it  ?  Is  it  not 
easy  to  understand  from  this  how  wrongs  should  have  come  in  the  wrong 
way,  been  separated  from  their  'justifying'  right;  how  in  the 
4  becoming '  of  that  perfect  right  its  elements  should  have  been  for  a 
time  disjointed  ? 

In  this  surely  art  is  as  the  world,  which  goes  on  doing  things  that  are 
wrong,  and  is  sinful  in  doing  so,  and  the  doers  are  made  bad  by  it,  and 
both  alike  want  justifying ;  they  need  to  know  the  reason  the  true  right 
is  right.  Then  will  they  not  go  on  doing  what  will  be  like  the  same 
things,  but  different  ? 
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Here  how  noticeable  the  moral  position  of  the  New  Testament  is  ;  how 
it  seems  to  reject  alike  each  of  two  things,  wickedness  and  the  self- 
goodness  [but  chiefly  the  self-goodness],  to  take  up  a  ground  different 
from  both,  putting  them  aside  on  either  hand.  Alike  the  self- 
righteousness  and  the  bondage  to  sin  it  offers  deliverance  from— but  it 
is  most  like  the  sin;  it  is  with  the  sinners  the  author  and  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  were  confounded. 

But  to  return  to  painting.  Though  to  understand  why  the  wrongly 
right  is  the  true  right  is  not  necessary  to  the  man  who  first  discovers  it, 
though  his  '  feeling '  is  sufficient  test  and  guide,  it  is  not  so  to  the  rest.  In 
seeming  to  do  what  ht  does  they  may  not  truly  do  what  he  does,  but  only 
the  outside  of  it,  and  the  very  painting  itself  may  be  wrongly,  falsely 
done  ;  not  the  true  right.  Is  it  not  certain  that  only  an  understanding  of 
what  that  Tightness  in  wrongness  is,  and  why  it  is  done,  can  make  painting 
even  good  in  its  own  way,  even  true  as  art ;  that  otherwise  the  true 
Tightness  cannot  fully  be  attained  by  those  who  have  to  learn  it  t  So 
indeed  may  not  one  have  a  key  to  that  great  riddle,  why  the  access  of  any 
utmost  genius  in  any  art  seems  to  have  such  a  tendency  to  kill  the  art : 
that  it  culminates,  as  it  were,  and  ceases  ? 

So  after  each  true  revealer  in  every  art  does  there  come  a  period  of 
doing  what  '  looks  like '  him,  trying  to  get  his  results,  but  in  a  way 
utterly  the  contrary  to  his ;  and  is  this  exactly  the  same  as  the  period 
of '  theory '  in  science  and  in  art,  when  men  try  to  do  what  '  looks 
like  '  nature  ?  And  has  it  not  the  same  result,  ending  in  a  true  doing  ? 
Do  we  not  see  this  very  thing  in  mathematics  ?  Newton  introducing 
the  fluxion,  men  then  set  to  work  to  do  as  he  did,  and  did  something 
that  '  looked  like '  it  to  '  obtain  his  results,'  and  better  and  more  easily. 
Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  ?  For  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  this  morally 
dark  age  was  ushered  in  by  that  great  burst  of  painting,  the  coming 
in  of  that  'right  wrongness,'  not  known  right,  into  man's  almost  chief 
delight  and  joy,  that  which  was  the  expression  of  his  highest  nature, 
the  means  he  adopted  to  give  vent  most  utterly  to.  the  religion,  the  devo- 
tion of  his  soul.  For  the  mediaeval  art  was  not  only  religious,  it  was 
strict  and  true  to  the  utmost.;  it  tolerated  no  wrongness.  See  too  how 
immediately,  when  painters  discovered  how  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  right, 
it  fell  away  from  religion  and  took  to — anything  that  was  pleasant.  Is 
not  here  a  key  also  to  that  great  moral  enigma,  why  art,  when  it  has 
become  great,  has  so  coincided  with  corruption  ? 

But  now  in  respect  to  Turner :  to  paint  truly  like  him  the  painter  must 
do  his  action,  what  he  did.  How  can  he  if  he  does  not  know  what  he  did  ? 
If  he  does  not  he  will  look  at  the  thing,  the  effect,  and  try  to  reproduce 
that.  But  that  is  emphatically  not  what  Turner  did— nor  any  true 
painter,  for  is  it  not  evident  now  how  that  true  right  in  wrongness  comes? 
Does  it  not  come  exactly  by  the  painter  not  regarding  that  thing  at  all, 
but  painting  it  in  painting  another  thing,  by  his  not  thinking  or  trying  about 
it,  but  using  it  absolutely  as  a  means  ?  So  what  can  be  more  contrary 
than  the  studying  and  trying  to  paint  '  it '  as  he  painted  it  ?  The  whole  art 
was  in  disregarding  it.  That  it  is  which  must  be  learnt.  Does  not  the  true 
painter  paint  each  thing  as  he  does  because  of  something  else,  because  he 
is  regarding  something  else,  and  he  paints  the  thing  in  painting  that?  So 
there  comes,  of  course,  that  Tightness  of  each  thing  that  has  no  limits,  no 
bounds  to  its  variety,  but  is  ever  only  right ;  it  can  have  no  bounds,  for  it 
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is  different  in  each  new  circumstance  ;  every  new  relation  makes  it  new, 
it  is  what  any  and  every  other  thing  demands.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  serving, 
and  is  '  right '  when  it  serves  ;  then  only,  but  then  always.  This  is  the 
right  that  is  in  wrongness. 

This  is  true  of  all  things,  all  our  best  and  most  sacred  things ;  they  are 
truly  in  serving,  and  are  right  when  they  serve;  then  only,  but,  if 
they  serve,  then  always. 

It  is  a  Tightness  that  consents  to  any  form,  is  infinite  in  its  variety,  cannot 
receive  any  external  limit.  It  is  a  living  Tightness,  and  never  repeats 
itself.  So  to  the  true  painter  each  thing,  each  minutest  object,  however 
much  it  remains  the  same,  is  infinite ;  it  is,  and  introduces  him  to,  the 
whole  of  nature ;  it  is  a  boundless  inexhaustible  store  of  things,  and  may 
be  painted  infinite  ways ;  all  different,  all  wrong,  but  each  one  perfect 
in  Tightness,  each  one  a  new  act  of  service.  For  every  new  relation  makes 
it  a  new  thing,  demands  it  to  be  painted  differently ;  it  is  new  to  him  in 
and  by  everything  which  he  can  paint  by  means  of  it.  It  is  given  him 
for  use,  and  but  one  law  is  on  h;m — that  he  use  it.  Very  much  of  this 
that  I  have  had  thus  to  say  came  from  my  obtaining  a  real  feeling  of  Turner's 
picture,  'Evening,'  in  the  Collection  of  Old  Masters,  Burlington  House,  1871. 
I  saw  there  how  he  had  painted  the  trees,  not  for  themselves  as  trees  at  all, 
but  as  means  to  show  the  light.  It  came  upon  me  as  a  distinct  perception, 
that  in  painting  them  it  was  another  thing  he  painted,  and  that  they  were 
so  marvellously  painted  exactly  for  this  reason.  So  the  picture  was  most 
rightly  called  '  Evening.'  It  was  not  a  forest  but  a  time  ;  a  time  measured, 
determined,  by  the  sun.  And  though  it  seemed  to  me  certainly  somewhat 
early,  yet  there  was  in  it  the  absolute  prediction  of  his  work :  the 
'  things '  had  already  fallen  out,  and  become  mere  instruments.  [It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  in  his  first  works  this  is  not  so  at  all;  he  drew 
"*  things '  then,  he  was  slave  to  them,  used  by  them,  he  did  not  use  them. 
This  is  the  distinction  of  the  false  right  and  the  true.]  I  am  aware  this  is 
known  to  all  who  know  about  painting  at  all — this  use  of  the  things  to 

C.t  the  '  light,'  &c.,  but  my  seeing  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  none  the 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  painter  to  have  these  thoughts 
about  the  reason  of  painting,  and  in  so  far  as  he  goes  merely  to  nature  doubt- 
less it  is  not ;  he  would  be  probably  either  exact  or  rightly  wrong.  But  now 
he  has  to  see  with  other  painters'  eyes,  to  learn  what  they  have  shown  him  ; 
and  so  he  goes  to  them,  of  course,  and  looks  to  see  how  one  has  painted 
that  '  object ' —  more  or  less,  or  at  least  has  got  that  effect,  and  so  at  once 
is  put  wrong,  is  put  on  doing  and  attending  to  the  '  things,'  which  is  the 
wrongness. 

I  notice,  too,  such  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  the  intellect  deceives 

itself  by  a  word.     Some  artists  seem  to  feel  they  have  disposed  of  the 

marvel  of  that  wrongness  in  the  painter's  Tightness  when  they  say  the 

painter's  drawing  is  not  to  be  '  photographic ; '  as  if  the  calling  exactness 

photographic  gave  quite  sufficient  reason  for  putting  it  aside  ;  as  if  the 

case  would  not  be  just  the  same  if  photography  did  not  exist. 

This  is  another  way  in  which  'truth  to  nature'  in  painting  is  truth  to  her 

action ;  is  in  the  act  and  not  in  the  things.     The  painter  in  thus  using  the 

things  does  what  nature  does ;   that  is  her  action.    [In  fact,  it  is  her  act  in 

him.]     She  ever  does  this  very  thing;  all  things  she  uses,  regarding,  as 
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she  creates  them  and  in  all  she  does  for,  in,  and  with  them,  not  them  but 
the  end.  The  painter,  painting  truly  to  nature,  re-enacts  her  here,  and  so 
is  true. 

The  business  of  the  painter  is  not  to  paint  certain  things,  but  to  use  those 
things — any  and  all  things — to  reveal  nature.  Is  it  not  certain,  theie- 
fore,  that  there  are  no  things  or  condition  of  things  without  the  pale  of 
art ;  no  things  that  are  not  thus  to  be  used ;  for  nature  is  to  be  perfectly 
revealed  ?  It  is  true  there  are  «  some  things  and  conditions  that  ought  not 
to  be  painted,'  but  saying  so  reveals  that  the  sayer  does  not  rightly  recog- 
nise that  nothing  ouyht  to  be  painted:  or,  if  we  like,  might  we  not  say — 
probably  it  is  better — that  painting  a  thing  is  not  delineating  but 
using  it  to  reveal  nature.  So  for  art  (save  as  means  of  learning) 
nothing  is  to  be  delineated,  all  things  and  all  conditions  [effects]  are  to  be 
painted. 

Of  course,  in  the  learning  to  paint,  '  things '  are  to  be  painted  in  the 
sense  of  delineation— in  and  for  and  by  themselves — and,  since  no 
painter  is  perfect,  there  is  always  a  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  learning,  beyond 
his  true  achievement  as  a  painter.  This  is  important  to  remember : 
here,  as  everywhere,  indeed,  in  respect  to  life,  it  is— -for  us,  at  least — 
almost  of  all  things  the  most  important,  that  the  learning  to  do  a  thing 
is  in  the  doing  a  thing  that  is  not  it ;  right  in  its  own  sense  and  way, 
but  not  the  true  right ;  that  it  is  first  doing  a  thing  in  itself  in  order  to 
use  it.  This  is  what  all  doing  that  which  is  '  right  upon  the  basis  of 
acting  for  self,'  is,  it  is  delineating;  and  it  is  always  one  thing — it  is  the 
basis  and  means  for  learning  to  '  paint,'  or  use.  For  us,  this  is  almost 
the  most  important  thing  to  remember,  because  the  puzzle  and  difficulty 
of  our  life  is  that  we  are  taking  this  learning  to  be  the  doing,  that  we 
are  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  doing  things  as  for  themselves  instead  of 
using  them ;  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  right  that  is  the  right  on  the 
basis  of  acting  for  ourself. 

Now  is  not  the  word  delineation  a  good  one  to  express  the  '  exact '  paint- 
ing, and  would  it  not  be  a  good  one  to  use  in  contrast  to  painting  proper  ? 
Considered  as  the  revealing  of  nature  by  the  'use'  of  'things,'  were 
it  not  a  good  definition  of  painting  (properly  speaking)  to  say  that  it  is 
the  'positive  denial  of  delineation;'  or  '  delineation  being  in  its  effect'? 
Delineation  represents  the  mere  self-being,  painting  the  '  being  in  use.' 
Then  painting  would  mean  using  to  reveal  nature ;  and  if  we  ask  '  What  is 
art  ? '  that  is  the  answer.  And  so  the  demand  on  it  is  that  it  be  true  to 
nature.  And  if  it  be  asked  'Why  is  it  true  to  nature?'  it  is  because 
nature  is  action,  and  action  is  in  using.  Using  things  to  reveal  her  is  the 
same  action  that  hers  is ;  it  is  part  of  it ;  not  ours  as  distinct  from  hers,  but 
hers  in  us. 

Now  the  thing  which  the  painter  regards,  and  which  enables  him  to 
use  the  '  things' — to  paint  instead  of  merely  to  delineate  them— that  is  the 
thin<j  which  man  must  regard  in  his  life,  so  as  to  be  able  rightly  to  use 
the  things  by  means  of  which  it  is.  What  man  must  regard  we  must  see 
in  what  the  true  painter  regard.-;  and  what  being  true  to  nature  is,  in  what 
our  true  life  is.  Is  it  not  in  regarding  the  life  of  man  ?  and  is  that  which,  in 
life,  answers  to  the  '  truth  to  nature  '  in  art,  '  truth  to  hunuui  life1  ?  The 
painter  is  so  true  to  nature,  surely,  exactly  because  not  regarding,  not 
thinking  of,  the  thing  but  as  means  of  truth  to  nature.  Is  it  not  likely 
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he  often  does  not  know  or  care  what  the  object  was,  caring  only  to  obtain 
that  use  from  it  ?  Is  that  the  same  as  regarding  in  all  things  human 
life? 

It  is,  of  course,  just  as  science  has  ever  on  it  a  fringe  of  uninterpreted 

unused  as  yet,  appearances ;  '  delineated  '  as  it  were,  but  not  '  painted.' 

May  we  not  say  :  as  thinking,  so  painting  too,  is  altruistic ;  only  that  is 
rightly  painted  which  is  painted  in  painting  something  else ;  and  is  it  not 
absolutely  true  of  everything  in  life  ?  • 

By  regarding  another  object  the  painter  has  the  power  of  doing  the 
right  wrong,  of  using,  sacrificing,  the  thing ;  that  is,  of  being  true  to  it,  of 
reaching  the  inside  not  the  outside  merely,  of  finding  its  life.  So  it  is 
nature  uses,  sacrifices,  man  ;  why  she  has  not  maintained  his  perfect  self- 
virtue  and  purity.  It  is  evident  that  to  get  this  right  wrongness  the  ob- 
ject must  be  regarded  not  merely  in  itself;  there  must  be  some  guide, 
something  without  it,  to  direct.  And  is  it  not  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
merely  its  relations  to  other  things ;  these  will  not  suffice ;  they  cannot 
justify  the  presenting  that  otherwise  than  as  it  appears — imtruly.  It 
must  be  something  for  which  the  thing  may  be  sacrificed,  for  the  being 
of  which  it  may  be  given.  This  is  the  condition.  The  life  must  be  lost ; 
not  merely  its  '  relations'  observed. 

Art  must  come  to  us  effect  first,  an  emotion  direct  and  primary,  in  which 
on  studying  we  can  find  that  paint-brushes  or  catgut,  &c.,  have  been 
the  instruments.  But  it  must  be  this  :  not  first  paints  and  vibrating 
strings,  colours  or  sounds,  by  means  of  which  we  perceive  an  emotion  or 
meaning  is  conveyed.  Not  that ;  that  is  not  art.  Now  in  this  do  we  not 
touch  nature  too  ?  this  is  how  she  comes  to  us,  in  emotions  and  perceptions, 
after  and  from  which  we  find  the  things  and  means.  Is  not  this  her 
coming  to  us  ever  '  effect  first.'  To  us  she  is  in  her  effect.  Is  not  this 
the  first  great  instance  of  being  in  effect  ? 

When  a  painter,  desiring  truth,  has  been  compelled  to  paint  with  that 
total  use  of  truth  itself  which  truth  to  nature  demands,  she  has  bound  him 
utterly  to  serve  her,  and  he  cannot — he  is  not  vile  enough — to  be  untruth- 
ful any  more.  But  now,  is  there  not  in  art  a  sort  of  commentary  on  this  ? 
Granted,  the  man  who  introduces  the  higher  truth  is  thus  bound  and  held 
to  truthfulness,  do  not  those  who  follow  fall  back  ;  take  his  methods  and 
yet  not  accept  his  truthfulness — use  even  them  untruthfully,  and  so,  might 
it  not  be,  in  life?  To  me  it  seems  that  this  is  a  question  of  time;  and  that 
the  true  doing  of  it,  with  understanding,  in  life,  will  be  the  doing  it  per- 
fectly permanently  in  all  other  things ;  that  art  itself  wants  Life  to  give  it 
its  own  completeness.  Will  not  the  understanding — the  conscious  accepting 
the  injustice  with  full  seeing  why — make  sure  against  that  very  falling 
back,  not  only  in  life  but  in  all  other  things ;  which  surely  wait  for  this 
to  reveal  their  own  nature  to  themselves  ?  Do  not  all  things  demand  this 
revelation  of  themselves  from  some  other  thing — all  beings  from  some  other 
being — before  they  can  truly  be  what  their  own  nature  is?  Is  not  this  a 
universal  law  ?  So,  does  it  not  need  that  very  knowing  why  the  untruth 
must  be,  and  how  it  must  be  attained,  which  the  'art  of  human  life'  re- 
veals to  make  true  to  themselves  all  the  arts,  and  prevent  the  very  libera- 
tions from  being  the  instruments  of  a  new  bondage. 

If  this  be  true,  that  after  the  true  mode  of  painting  is  introduced,  there 
comes  a  false  mode,  made  possible  by  that,  of  men  still  serving  the  things,  but 
trying  to  serve  them  in  a  particular  way;  then  do  we  not  see  why  the  early 
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stages  in  art  are  good ;   there  is  not  then  possible  this  mode  of  painting  ; 

the  falsity  to  the  thing  must  mean  its  being  used. 

Now  is  this,  at  the  bottom,  the  reason  that  the  first  forma  of  every  new- 
thing  are  of  high  order  ? 

In  painting  that  was  true  to  nature  only,  and  presented  «  no  things '  at 
all,  nor  attempted  to  present  any,  might  not,  truly,  all  things  be  presented  ? 
that  is  the  unity  from  which  all  are ;  that  from  which  all  things  or  any- 
thing might  come  ;  that  of  which  all  are  '  forms.'  Might  it  not  show  the 
very  '  becoming '  from  chaos  ? 

The  painter  is  first  true  to  the  outline  (probably,  first  as  it  is  known 
it  must  be  to  the  eye) ;  then  he  uses  that  in  order  to  paint  the  light ;  now 
drawing  not  strict  to  outline  is  good  if  it  be  for  this,,  bad  if  it  be  not. 

Also  will  it  not  be  remarkable  if  it  turn  out  that  the  relations  of  light 

are  such  as  to  make  the  drawing  that  is  the  using  the  thing  for  it, 

answer  to  the  natural  pleasurable  way  of  drawing  ? 

So  the  '  good  drawing '  is  "using  the  thing  for  another  thing,  is  painting 
not  it,  but  another  thing  through  it ;  is  doing  two  things  at  once.  But 
then  this  is  no  end,  it  is  surely  but  the  first  step  :  that  is  art,  the  other  is 
delineation  merely ;  but  it  is  but  the  first  step ;  this  truth  to  the  things 
and  light  together  is  to  be  used  just  as  the  truth  to  the  things  alone  was. 
For  nature  is  not  things  and  light  any  more  than  she  is  things  alone. 
May  we  not  say,  the  man  who  is  true  to  the  things  is  true  to  nature  so  far 
as  she  is  things,  but  she  is  not.  So  he  who  is  true  to  things  and  light  is 
true  to  nature  so  far  as  she  is  things  and  light,  but  she  is  not.  So  here  do 
we  see  an  illustration  of  how  art  reveals  nature  to  us.  Are  not  each 
of  these  successive  ways  of  painting  truly  expressive  of  successive  stages  of 
the  revealing  of  nature  (not  of  course  to  thought,  but  to  the  '  feeling ')  ;  is 
not  each  a  successive  statement  as  it  were,  in  colour,  of  what  nature  is 
supposed  to  be  felt  to  be  ;  first,  '  nature  is  things,'  then  nature  is  '  things 
acted  on  by  light,'  and  so  on  successively,  expressing  more  and  more  truly 
with  each  advance  what  nature  is. 

Surely  until  first  the  phenomenon  is  perfectly  expressed,  and  then-  does 

it  not  go  farther  still  ?  Indeed  how  can  it  leave  off? 
But  as  it  advances  does  it  not  need  other  aids  to  make  its  affirmations 
rightly  intelligible  even  to  the  soul  (nay,  perhaps,  even  to  guide  it  to  the 
true  ones)  ?  Does  it  not  demand  the  union  with  science,  with  the 
revelation  of  nature  to  the  intellect,  in  order  truly  to  express  itself,  as  it 
comes  to  have  more  and  more  to  express.  Is  not  this  natural  ?  So  is 
it  not  to  be  that,  as  each  advances,  art  and  science  are  to  come  each  to 
complete  the  expression  of  the  other,  to  speak  with  a  voice  that  is  one  and 
no  longer  two?  And  does  this  come  first  by  science  coming  to  make 
articulate  in  intellectual  terms  the  law  and  meaning  of  art ;  and  then, 
afterwards,  will  not  art  reveal  to  science  herself  her  own  spiritual  law 
and  meaning  ?  Is  it  here  indeed,  in  part  at  least,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  revelation  to  us  of  what  spiritual  fact  the  particular  phenomena 
present  ? 

Is  it  not  plain  that  this  is  the  way — by  compelling  that  to  be  done  which 
cannot  be  done  for  self— that  nature  creates  art.  She  makes  a  man  live  in 
truth  to  the  external  form  of  things,  so  that  to  his  whole  soul  the  absence 
of  it  is  abhorrent,  and  then  he  goes  on,  trying  more  and  more  for  this, 
doing  and  attaining  more  and  more  of  it,  but  ever  with  two  results — one  a 
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growing  consciousness  that  what  he  aims  at  is  absolutely  unattainable,  the 
other  the  feeling  that  his  work  is  more  and  more  untrue  to  nature,  more 
and  more  abhorrent  to  all  that  is  deepest  and  dearest  within  his  soul. 
More  and  more  odious  and  painful  become  to  him  the  results  of  all  his 
efforts  after  Tightness,  so  that  at  last  he  even  comes  to  look  upon  his 
early  attempts  when  he  had  not  attained  hall*  his  present  accuracy  as 
better  and  truer. 

By  the  bye  may  not  the  effect  of  this  looking  back  to  earlier  methods 
with  less  of  that  laborious  Tightness  in  them — that  serving  of  the 
'thing' — be  a  very  great  agent  in  the  development  into  the  true 
liberty  alike  in  art  and  in  life  ? 

So  that  at  last  by  these  results  of  his  work — of  his  best  doing — nature 
compels  him  to  do  that  which  for  himself  he  could  not  do,  that  is,  to  do  it 
for  her.  So  art  becomes  : — all  the  arts ;  for  art  is  one,  and  all  things  are  it. 
It  is  the  one  and  only  way.  Art  is  the  casting  out  of  self;  that  is,  the 
compelling  to  do  what  cannot  be  done  for  self;  the  compelling  to  take 
pleasure,  to  do  the  easy  for  nature's  sake  and  not  for  our  own.  It  is  the 
casting  out  the  self,  that  is,  the  learning  to  use  the  thing ;  not  serve  it,  nor 
neglect  it  (which  are  the  two  'opposites  '  when  separate).  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  thing  is  easy,  is  pleasant,  is  in  form  and  seeming  the  same  that 
has  been  '  wrong.'  This  is  the  difficulty  ;  it  cannot  be  done  for  self  any 
way  ;  not  even  for  self-'  virtue.' 

So  does  one  not  see  this  difficulty — which  is  in  the  casting  out  of  self — is 
in  the  putting  aside  its  '  goodness ; '  that  is  surely  the  '  effort '  or  force  by 
which  the  other  '  opposite '  in  nature  is  kept  out. 

Is  not  this  good  for  painting  (as  for  all)  ?  The  meaning  should  be  in 
excess  of  the  means,  as  e.g.  it  should  be  one  stroke  meaning  many  things, 
not  many  strokes  making  up  one  thing  (or  meaning),  i.e.  going  to  '  mean ' 

one  thing.     Surely  the  distinction  is  very  clear.      But remarks  that 

in  qualification  of  it  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  very  best  work  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  done  that  goes  merely  to  give  the  effect  of  the  many 
meanings  of  the  one  stroke ;  a  kind  of  underwork  or  basis  for  those 
touches  as  it  were. 

Is  not  this  a  kind  of  putting  the  ordinate  into  the  starting  point  ? — Is  not 
this  why  a  pupil's  work  (one  reason)  is  so  likely  to  be  totally  inferior  to 
the  master's :  because  he  is  so  apt  to  try  and  do  what  looks  like  it,  instead 
of  truly  learning  to  do  it — the  same  work. 

There  must  be  more  :  in  that  thought  of  restraining  passion  we  include  too 
little  ;  and  therefore  it  is  too  hard,  therefore  impossible.  Is  it  not  beauti- 
ful to  see  the  too  little  cannot  be  done  ?  We  have  to  see  that  duty  is  truly 
more  than  our  notion  has  been. 

So  here  is  it  not  parallel  to  what  I  have  seen  about  sense,  that  we 
misinterpret  it  by  not  observing  how  much  it  gives  us,  taking  it  to 
affirm  '  this  is,'  instead  of '  this  is  to  your  way  of  perceiving'  ?  Are  not 
these  really  one  ? 

But  how  can  we  see  what  this  is  exactly — this  letting  passion  be  unre- 
strained because  the  conditions  are  fulfilled — in  art?  In  life  is  it  not 
having  our  desire  the  desire  for  use,  moving  us  even  in  our  pleasure  :  in 
thought  is  it  not  recognising  the  before  unrecognised  fact  ?  In  art  what  is 
it?  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  is  one  thing  and 
the  casting  off  the  restraint  another.  The  former  is  the  conforming 
exactly  to  the  apparent,  the  rigid  and  scrupulous  '  exactness ;  '  the  latter  i* 
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natare  herself  coming  in,  saying,  '  I  am  not  that,  but  this.'  But  also  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  this  '  exactness '  is  pursued  in  entirely- 
different  ways  while  it  is  thought  the  end,  and  when  it  is  seen  only  to  be 
the  means. 

In  this  the  basis  of  the  law  of  '  anticipation  '  is  clear :  that  represents 

the  operation  of  the  '  passion,'  and  so,  of  course,  gives  the  '  form.' 
Conversation  with 

How  embodied  the  conviction  is  in  many  an  artist's  mind  that  the  truth 
of  art  is  the  strict  reproduction  of  the  visual  impression  (of  course 
assuming  the  special  power  and  culture  of  the  artist's  eye);  the 
'  impression  on  the  retina '  seems  to  be  the  idea.  But  now  may  not  this 
at  least  be  absolutely  demonstrated?  for  we  can  show  what  that  is 
exactly  ;  namely  by  the  camera  obscura.  That  is  the  very  same ;  is  it 
not  known  that  the  camera  picture  corresponds  strictly  to  the  retinal 
impression?  So  we  can  compare.  Indeed  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
retina  picture  is  simply  the  photograph  ?  What  else  can  it  be  ? 

But  in  respect  to  colour  too  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  retinal 
impression  is  not  to  be  simply  reproduced,  that  to  produce  the  true 
impression  the  artist  must  introduce  colour  that  is  not  in  the  object  ?  In 
short  that,  in  this  respect,  the  '  producing  the  same  effect '  is  a  different 
thing  from  projecting  the  visual  impression  on  the  canvas.  And  it  is  so 
altogether  and  in  every  respect.  Projecting  the  visual  impression  is  not 
the  means  of  producing  the  same  impression  as  nature  gives  us.  That  is 
a  false  assumption. 

Mr. says  that  Titian  with  the  grossest  refusal  of  possible  truth 

would  draw  a  figure  in  sunlight,  and  make  the  ground  in  shade,  would 
even  make  the  foot  illuminated  while  the  ground  was  dark.  He  thought 
it  was  wrong,  but  truly  was  it  ?  Did  it  not  mark  the  true  spirit  of  the 
artist  (acting  thus,  probably  now  the  same  action  would  be  in  a  different 
form\  does  it  not  give  the  reason  that  he  was  such  a  king  among  painters  ? 
That  is,  doing  that,  he  must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  no  painter  at  all, 
but  a  mere  victim  of  caprice,  or  a  painter  of  the  highest  rank.  A  man 
who  at  once  could  paint,  and  could  do  that,  must  have  been  amongst  the 
first  of  painters. 

Here  is  why  and  what  it  means  that  the  true  painter's  work  must 
come  by  his  seeing,  not  by  conceiving,  not  by  '  making  up.'  That 
puts  the  sensuous  appearance,  the  visual  impression  ;  the  '  vision  '  is  the 
spiritual  fact,  and  it  is  so  because  that  only  can  produce  the  vision ;  it 
comes  from  that,  and  is  by  it.  The  spiritual  fact  produces  the  vision  ;  this 
is  its  fruit,  and  so,  when  represented,  reveals  that.  The  sensuous  tilings, 
in  that,  subordinate  themselves  to  the  fact,  and  are  re-arranged  in 
conformity  with  it ;  in  the  other,  however  we  may  try  to  put  the  spiritual 
first,  they  rule.  The  'vision*  is  the  using  them,  the  other  the  serving 
them.  Now  is  here  a  thought  respecting  that  '  perception  '  in  the  artist, 
whereby  the  law  of  exactness  falls  off  him.  Is  it  a  '  vision '  produced  by 
the  spiritual  fact,  and  saying  to  him  '  paint  me,1  so  that  then  he  uses  for 
that  the  '  things  '  he  has  been  serving  before  ?  Is  that  it  ?  If  so  we  want 
to  know  whence  comes  that  vision — that  vision  of  the  '  true '  which  makes 
the  hand  do  the  true  to  nature  and  not  the  mere  truth  to  our  impression — 
whence  comes  it?  Does  not  science  show  us  this,  and  life  too  ?  It  comes 
in  art  as  it  comes  in  them.  Is  it  not  first  (imperfectly)  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  reason-faculty— the  '  passion  '—and  then,  more  fully,  after 
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it  has  been  restrained,  perfected  through  the  '  evils,'  the  intolerableness, 
arising  so  ?  Is  here  the  key  ? 

When  the  artist  says  he  tries  to  reproduce  strictly  his  visual  impression, 
what  is  to  be  done  but  to  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk ;  from 
him  coldly  reasoning  out  what  he  ought  to  be  and  must  be  doing  to 
himself  inspired  by  some  perception  which  he  is  compelled  to  execute,  all 
theories  notwithstanding. 

By-the-bye    Mr.    said    that    Mother    and    Child    of    Titian's 

(Exhibition  1871),  was  not  slight,  not  sketchy,  but  perfectly  finished. 
And  further  that  there  is  beneath  it  as  it  were  a  minute  and  exact 
drawing  and  immense  colour,  which  does  not  appear,  but  is  there ;  and 
that  that  is  the  only  way  to  copy  that  work  truly. 

The  reason  the  painter  must  be  '  inexact '  to  the  thing  he  paints  is  that 
he  must  paint  nature  by  means  of  it ;  that  is,  he  must  use  it  to  paint 
nature  by.  But  then,  what  is  nature  ?  First,  nature  is  something  that 
must  be  different  from  our  impression,  because  that  is  modified.  Still  it 
is — and  ought  to  be — asked,  what  is  this  nature  the  painter  is  to  use  the 
'things'  to  paint?  The  answer  is,  that  is  exactly  the  artist's  gift  to  tell 
us.  He  is  an  artist  exactly  because  he  can.  We  do  not  know  ;  that  is 
why  we  want  art.  We  know  only  it  is  something  more  than  the  impres- 
sions of  any  eye,  of  any  heart.  The  artist  is  the  destined  answerer  of  that 
question  ;  to  have  it  answered  first  were  to  cut  away  his  own  office.  Is 
it  not  evident ;  any  duly  skilled  artisan  could  reproduce — according  to 
human  power — the  shapes  and  hues  of  objects  seen  outside.  Any  man 
with  trained  observation  and  disciplined  hand  could  reproduce  his  own 
visual  impressions.  These  things  are  handicrafts;  but  if  this  be  to  be  done 
for  man — to  show  him  nature  more  truly  than  she  can  impress  herself  upon 
his  sense,  then  give  us  artists,  creators,  to  do  it.  That  is  raising  man  above 
himself.  In  fact,  those  who  do  not  see  that  true  art  shows  and  must  show 
the  thing  painted  not  as  it  is  perceived  simply,  do  not  recognise  what  they 
really  see  when  they  look  at  a  picture.  They  hold  their  eyes,  and  simply 
refuse  to  think  against  what  they  have  resolved.  They  exercise  a  '  free 
will  in  thinking : '  here  that  is ;  one  need  not  go  beyond  experience  to 
find  it. 

If  the  painter  had  to  reproduce  his  visual  impression,  must  not  the  very 
earliest  attempts  have  come  near  the  truest?  What  could  man  more 
likely  have  begun  by  doing,  than  that  ?  There  is  the  very  thing  that 
comes  first ;  how  could  he  help  beginning  with  it  ?  Surely  indeed  that 
is  what  he  did  do.  We  can  judge  then  how  far  that  is  the  right  thing. 

The  painter's  VISION  is,  the  sensuous  elements  arranging  themselves 
around  the  soul ;  the  '  soul '  giving  the  form  to  them,  making  them  an 
unity  flowing  from  it. 

And  see  what  this  implies  respecting  nature  herself.  If  that  painting 
be  true  to  her,  it  means  that  she  is  this.  In  her  the  sensuous  elements 
are  ordered  around,  are  fluent  from,  the  soul.  The  presentation  of  her  to 
us  with  the  others  as  first,  and  as  ruling,  is  a  false  perceiving. 

Nor  does  the  painting  of  human  life  differ  from  that  of  landscape  as  it 

were  in  this  :  that  in  human  life  this  '  soul ' — the  spiritual  thought — is 

given  us,  is  in  our  possession  at  starting,  more  or  less ;  in  landscape 

painting  it  has  to  be  discovered,  to  be  'revealed'  through r the  very 

painting  itself. 
And  this  in  art  too  is  the   same  as  in  life  ;  this  flowing  of  the  sensuous 
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elements  around  the  '  soul,'  is  the  forms  of  the  action  ranging  themselves 
around  the  ACT.  The  two  things  are  one.  The  physical  elements— the 
mode  of  outward  doing — become  what  the  act  demands,  and  obey  no 
other  '  law.' 

This  is  the  point :  that  exact  copying  gives  what  it  is,  does  what  it  might 
be  expected  to  do;  it  looks  like  the  picture  of  the  thing,  of  course.  But  the 
painter  proper  has  the  art  of  making  what  he  does  look  not  like  the  picture  of 
the  thing,  but  like  the  thing  itself.  What  is  the  art  of  doing  this  ?  That  is 

the  question.  K (25.4.71)  said  to  me,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the 

true  great  painter  always  reproduced  exactly  the  thing  itself  (repudiating 
the  idea  of  the  visual  impression  save  as  that  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
object  as  presented  to  the  eye).  He  said  the  true  picture  should  be  as  a 
looking-glass.  Now  how  far  "is  this  true  ?  In  the  looking-glass  there  is  the 
ecene  depicted  on  a  plane :  it  answers  so  to  the  conditions  of  the  painter's 
work.  Now  is  a  looking-glass  a  perfect  picture  ?  Is  that  all  the  picture  is — 
a  falling  short  of  that  ?  May  it  be  argued  that  a  perfect  picture  would  be 
the  very  looking-glass  put  on  canvas,  and  that  the  difference  is  simply 
that  the  painter,  not  being  able  to  do  all  this,  has  to  leave  out  some  elements, 
and  so  has  to  choose  which  he  will  sacrifice  to  retain  the  rest,  &c.?  Surely 
it  is  clearly  not  this  alone.  The  picture,  short  as  it  may  fall  of  nature 
taken  altogether,  yet  is  in  some  aspects  more  than  our  perception  of  it.  It 
presents  to  us  what,  without  it,  nature  would  never  show  us,  never  could : 
what  the  painter  himself,  except  as  shown  by  painting,  could  never  see ; 
what  painting  alone  reveals,  and  makes  possible  to  be  seen.  Even  as 
science  enables  us,  when  we  look  at  nature  truly,  to  perceive  what  else  we 
could  not  see ;  and  what  no  reproduction,  however  accurate,  however 
complete,  of  the  sensible,  appearances  ever  could  present.  Nor  does  this 
mean  that  this  revelation  by  the  painter  does  not  come  by  a  leaving  out. 
There  is  a  very  easy  mistake  here  :  leaving  out,  when  it  is  a  living  actual 
thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  not  merely  leaving  out ;  it  is  the  farthest 
thing  possible  from  being  a  mere  absence  :  it  is  the  one  and  only  method 
of  revelation.  [It  is  so  Christ  reveals  God,  and  can  be  only  so.]  This 
leaving  out  of  the  painter's  is  the  very  art  of  his  revealing  ;  it  is  the  sacred 
mystery  of  his  power,  his  gift  of  rightly  doing  what  has  ever  before  been 
wrong.  To  know  how  and  what  to  leave  out  is  his  one  knowledge  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  artisan :  it  is  the  one  gift  of  genius.  In  nature, 
full  as  she  is  of  the  dynamic  absence,  of  the  being  in  effect,  the  true, 
right,  leaving  out  is  the  very  means  of  her  revealing. 

Leave  out  from  a  'dynamic  point,'  and  what  have  we  got?  Infinity. 

Wheu  we  see  that  nature  is  equal  opposites,  we  begin  to  feel  what  leaving 
out  must  mean ;  what  power,  capacity,  endless  and  infinite,  is  in  art,  what 
ceaseless  attainment  before  it.  That  nature  is  equal  opposites— that  is  the 
key  to  art.  It  is  the  key  to  genius  altogether,  to  all  true  doing. 

How  plain  this  is,  about  what  alone  can  be  the  true  right,  in  art.  There 
is  the  inexact  drawing  and  the  exact;  law-breaking  and  law-keeping. 
[How  pktinly  the  true  artist  is  a  law-breaker.]  Now  the  exact  drawing  is 
«  right '  and  '  good,'  even  though  there  be  in  it  ignorance  (i.e.  of  the  deeper 
truth)  and  lack  of  skill.  This  is  not  '  bad,'  but  good  ;  good  always  so  far 
as  it  is  carried  out,  or  even  aimed  at,  honestly.  Ignorance  and  lack  of 
skill  do  not  make  it  bad;  ignorance  indeed  (in  the  art  sense)  is  supposed 
in  it,  and  lack  of  skill  means  merely  weakness  and  shortcoming ;  the  work 
is  '  good  '  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  inexact  drawing— if  there  is  ignorance 
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or  lack  of  skill  in  that — is  bad ;  bad  merely  and  wholly.  So  here  is  the 
relation:  the  true  right  in  art  is  one  that  absolutely  demands  absence  (not 
only  of  lack  of  skill  but)  of  ignorance;  or  it  is  bad. — In  life  that  is  break- 
ing law : — which  demands  absence  of  acting  for  self,  or  it  is  sin.  That  is 
the  only  possible  true  right;  not  one  which  is  as  the  exact  drawing, 
and  can  be  lgood'  even  though  acting  for  self  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  is  the  whole  : — Life  is  an  ART.  We  have  not  seen  this.  It  means  : 
its  right  is  the  right  breaking  of  the  law ;  that  is,  of  the  law  which  not- 
regard  imposes. 

Is  not  here  an  argument  that  nature  is  an  act,  and  not  any  '  things ; ' 
namely,  that  only  by  an  act  can  the  painter  produce  on  us  the  same 
effect  ? 

The  eye  cannot  perceive  nature  truly ;  we  know  it  cannot ;  so  that  to  be 
true  to  her  we  must  go  beyond  the  eye.  It  alters  nature.  '  How  ?  '  That 
is  the  artist's  gift  to  show  us,  to  prove  by  showing. 

Is  it  not,  above  all,  a  strange  idea  that  a  representation  of  our  visual 
impression  should  '  look  like '  anything  but  what  it  is  ?  As  if  art  was  a 
hocus  pocus.  For  surely  never  anyone  said  that  our  visual  impression 
was  nature.  Indeed  is  not  this  the  most  irrational  thought  of  all,  the 
greatest  intellectual  fault ;  not  any  thought  at  all,  properly,  but  merely  a 
scheme  to  avoid  it,  to  escape  having  truly  to  look  and  see  why  the  painter's 
strokes  must  be  inexact  to  the  thing  ?  Is  that  idea  anything  but  a  scheme 
for  shutting  up  that  question,  and  avoiding  taking  note  of  it,  treating  this 
great  privilege,  of  seeing  this,  as  if  it  were  merely  an  irksome  task,  and 
one  that  we  may  refuse  ? 

In  true  painting  nature  is  painted  through  the  thing.  [You  say,  '  How 
nature  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  That  is  the  artist's  gift ;  exactly,  that  is  his 
faculty.  He  shows  us  that  he  does  it :  look  and  see.  Nature  herself  makes 
you  feel  he  has  done  it.  To  put  it  into  words,  and  make  it  clear  to  intellect, 
that  is  to  know  immeasurable  things.  But  it  will  come.]  The  '  thing  '  is 
sacrificed  to  nature.  And  so  we  see  how  being  in  effect  is  most  truly 
being  ;  it  is  most  in  not  perfectly  being,  most  in  serving  nature. 

Is  it  not  a  key  to  every  form  of  art  (and  not  to  painting  more  than 
to  the  others),  this  equal  opposites  in  nature ;  so  that  a  thing  may  be  there 
in  its  absence.  This  surely  gives  us  the  hold  of  that  strange  fact,  how  a 
work  may  be  given  us  in  art,  so  unlike  nature,  so  going  beyond,  with 
such  unrealisableness  upon  it,  such  mad  extravagance  of  excess  as  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say,  and  yet  it  is  unequivocally  true  to  nature,  is  felt 
to  be  so,  constrains  its  recognition.  Is  not  this  the  key  :  it  is  a  thing  that 
is  in  nature  in  its  absence  ?  This  is  the  foundation  :  that  nature  is  more  than 
it  is  to  our  perception  ;  and  art  has  to  show  us  the  hidden  things — the  latent 
things.  Hidden,  but  not  therefore  inoperative.  So  it  is  that  mere  repre- 
sentations are  not  and  cannot  be  true  to  nature ;  they  have  not  the  hidden 
things  in  them.  By  the  definition,  they  have  not ;  so  of  course  they  cannot 
produce  the  same  effect.  One  may  see  it  well  by  the  idea  of  '  latent  heat,' 
e.g.,  or  any  other  tension.  To  present  a  body  merely  of  a  given  tempera- 
ture without  regard  to  its  latent  heat  would  not  be  giving  a  thing  true  to 
that  body  :  or  a  bent  bow  without  the  tension. 

How  should  the  painter  draw  truly  to  nature  a  bent  bow  ?  How  but 
straightened,  with  die  arrow  flying  ?  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  relation  of 
art  to  nature  ?  Here  a  glimpse  about  that  power  of  altering  by  our  con- 
ception, &c. 
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What  foolish  creatures  we  are,  thinking  nature  is  so  little.  She  is  not 
merely  so  much  stuff  put  together— mechanically  added,  made  the  most  of, 
as  it  were — she  is  equal  opposites,  and  in  her  very  absences  there  she  is 
most. 

So  see  what  scope  and  sphere  for  art :  this  is  the  basis  of  it.  The  very 
being  less  is  the  being  '  more  to  us.'  Could  anything  have  been  more 
exquisitely  planned,  more  truly  adapted  to  our  faculties  which  are  exactly 
capable  of  this :  this  their  highest  effort,  this  the  proud  achievement  of 
genius  which  the  world  calls  inspiration  and  divine,  the  rightly  leaving 
out;  a  letting  nature  reveal  herself? 

Here  again  is  there  not  a  light  on  light  itself?  Is  not  white  light 
simply  the  dynamic  absence  of  colour  ?  Are  there  true  opposites  in  it  ? 

It  is  because  nature  is  this  balance  that  we  can  use  it ;  that  it  stands 
so  ready  and  available  to  our  use.  A  child  can  use  the  force  that  is  in  an 
equilibrium.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  the  necessity  of  Being  has  this  beauty 
of  goodness  and  helpfulness  in  it :  implies  this  setting  of  her  powers 
freely  at  our  service  by  nature.  She  must  be — coming  into  the  appearance 
of  force — thus  an  equilibrium,  and  at  the  service  of  the  weak. 

Nature  is  full  of  tension,  of  things  and  forms  not  appearing  :  this  is  the  fact 
which  underlies  the  magic  of  art,  of  all  art.  Of  course  it  does ;  it  is  the 
fact  of  life.  That  is  what  makes  her  living.  How  to  present  tension  :  in  one 
aspect  that  is  the  artist's  question.  The  tense  bow  looks  just  like  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  into  a  curve.  Suppose  the  artist  had  to  paint  it  to  people 
who  did  not  know  about  it  ?  How  but  by  the  arrow  in  flight  ?  And 
observe  that  comes  by  a  leaving  out ;  it  is  a  less ;  the  restraining  force  is 
taken  away.  So  the  law  upon  the  artist  is,  leave  out.  Yes,  leave  out 
infinitely ;  but  every  leaving  out  must  be  the  revealing  something  else 
unseen. 

Is  not  this  law  in  art  also  evident ;  if  by  the  leaving  out  be  the 
revealing,  that  no  leaving  out  is  right  unless  it  does  reveal ;  that  is,  none 
that  is  not  loosening  the  grasp  upon  one  thing  to  grasp  another. 

Is  not  this  exactly  the  '  sacrificing  the  thing  to  be  true  to  nature,'  as  I 
have  been  saying  ?  Then  is  not  this  '  being  true  to  nature,'  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  unknown,  indefinite  thing,  the  thing  to  be  found  ?  Is 
not  this  exactly  the  revealing  of  some  hidden  thing  ?  So  at  last  has  not 
this  revealed  itself?  Is  that  what  this  necessity  of  not  being  true  to 
things  means  ? 

That  is,  the  thing  left  out  must  be  '  used '  for  another,  which  can  be  mani- 
fested only  by  that  being  left  out.  Every  leaving  out  must  be  by,  or 
through,  only  rendered  possible  by,  a  revelation  to,  or  fresh  perception  by, 
the  artist.— Does  it  not  come  thus :  that  he  feels  suddenly,  '  I  see  now 
there  is  that  in  nature,  but  to  show  it,  even  to  see  it  rightly,  I  must  leave 
out  this '  ? 

Where  opposites  are,  of  course,  leaving  out  is  the  way  to  reveal; 
see  how  motion  is  from  equilibrium.  In  truth  is  there  not  the  demonstra- 
tion, through  the  revelation  by  the  painter,  by  leaving  out,  that  nature  is 
united  opposites,  or  dynamic  absence  ?  And  saying  this,  does  it  not  give  a 
light  on  the  sceptical  attitude  of  science  and  philosophy  now.  Men  cannot 
find  'being'— is  it  not  because  it  is  '  dynamically  absent,'  is  in  dynamic 
absence  ?  Is  not  this  the  fact  ?  And  is  it  not  a  key  also  to  '  altruistic 
being '  ?  in  true  being  must  not  even  being  be  in  its  dynamic  absence ;  that 
is,  it  must  not  be  self? 
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With  this  revealing  by  leaving  out,  must  there  not  be  connected  the 
revealing  of  what  is  in  the  higher  animals  by  means  of  the  lower ;  that 
exhibition  of  the  constituents  of  man's  nervous  system,  e.g.  by  com- 
parative physiology  ?  Is  not  the  '  latent '  presence  of  the  reflex  action  in 
man's  life — the  'latency'  of  instinct  in  reason,  might  we  not  say — an 
instance  of  the  same  ?  Are  not  this  and  art  to  be  connected  ? 

The  architect,  or  other  drawer  for  practical  purposes,  has  one  good 
drawing  (the  exact)  and  one  bad.  The  artist  has  two  bad  drawings  and  one 
good.  And,  here  is  the  wonder,  his  good  drawing  is  most  like  the  architect's 
bad. 

That  is,  it  is  so  wholly  far  from  it,  so  totally  unlike,  that  it  may  be  like 

it  outside ;  there  is  no  harm  in  its  appearing  like  it.    The  exact  cannot 

afford  to  be  like  it  outside,  because  essentially  it  is  too  much  like  it. 

Is  not  this  the  distinction  of  that  which  is  art :  that  it  has  two  wrongs  ? 

that  which  has  not  art  has  only  one.     And  farther,  not  only  has  art  two 

'  wrongs,'  but  one,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  right.     Art  affirms  a 

certain  relation  :   '  I  have  got  beyond  that  right,  that  law  is  not  upon 

me.'     Something  there  has  been  cast  out ;   or  rather,  something  is  that 

was  not.    It  is  the  affirmation  of  freedom  ;  a  slavery  has  been  escaped.    It 

puts  away  not  only  a  wrong,  but  also  a  thing  that  was  right. 

It  is  quite  curious  how  the  painter's  art  is  shown  in  surgery  :  the  doing 
right  in  doing  wrong.  The  surgeon  pains  another,  does  what  would  be 
injury  to  a  man  in  health ;  if  he  did  it  for  his  pleasure  it  would  be  a  crime. 
He  violates  an  'external'  duty  for  a  reason.  That  is  what  the  painter 
(every  art-doer)  has  to  do.  His  business  is  to  discover,  to  recognise,  that 
reason,  and  act  truly  to  it.  To  find  and  fulfil  the  object  which  demands 
that  violation  of  an  external  duty  from  him  :  that  is  art.  Two  things 
suggest  themselves  from  this ;  is  not  this  really  part  of  the  honour  and 
power  of  medicine  ?  It  is  in  this  an  art.  Has  it  not  a  power  over  the 
men  who  practise  it.  in  moulding  them,  by  this  ?  They  are  trained  and 
engaged  in  the  perpetual  violation  of  an  external  right.  Has  not  the  fact 
a  significance  and  a  power  that  is  hidden  yet  ? 

And  then,  is  it  not  suggestive  as  to  a  real  meaning  in  all  art  ?  Does  it 
all  mean  in  some  sense  medicine,  surgery.  Does  it  imply  what  that 
implies — disease,  absence  and  want  of  life  ?  May  it  thus  be  seen  ?  In 
truth,  is  not  this  already  said,  in  some  sense,  in  its  being  the  falling  off 
of  a  false  law  imposed  by  a  negation  ? — In  the  exact  picture,  everything 
instead  of  '  merging  itself  '  stands  up  for  its  rights.'  What  it  represents 
is  not  nature,  but  man's  life  as  it  is.  It  expresses  the  difference  between 
nature  and  us. 

Does  not  the  true  painter  say  this,  by  his  deeds :  '  I  cannot  refrain  ;  the 
only  right  way — true  to  the  true  demands  upon  my  action — is  this :  if  it 
does  seem  just  like  badness,  if  it  is  identical  with  badness  in  the  strictest 
degree,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  not  care.  I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  and  if 
I  did  any  otherwise  I  should  be  false  to  what  I  know  and  feel  and  am 
bound  to  do '  ? 

Now,  thinking  of  pictures  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  life  given  by  the  inex- 
actness— the  sense  of  movement — how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flutter- 
ing impression  on  the  eye,  the  really  practically  incomplete  impression  ;  so 
that  in  this  the  right  painting  may  be  really  true  to  the  visual '  impression  '  ? 
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All  things  that  have  opposites  united  in  them  are  as  women  ;  have  the 
feminine  quality.  So  is  it  not  emphatically  with  art  [as  distinct  from  the 
mere  work~]  :  this  is  feminine  :  and  it  is  opposites  together ;  it  is  vice  and 
virtue  at  once — only  not  '  self- vice '  and  not '  self-virtue  ' — and  from  it  by 
a  taking  away,  comes  either.  Nay,  indeed,  simply  by  looking  at  man's 
life  and  seeing  how  these  two  things  are  in  it,  the  self-vice  and  self- 
virtue,  and  as  opposites ;  simply  seeing  this  may  we  not  know,  and  with 
complete  certainty,  that  the  true  good  is  that  from  which,  by  a  taking 
away,  both  these  come  ?  Is  not  that  proved  at  once  ?  That  is  THE  GOOD 
from  which  both  these  are ;  and  is  it  not  plain  :  introduce  '  self  into  the 
art-work  and  they  are  at  once — self-vice,  self-virtue,  self-breaking  law, 
self-keeping  it.  This  introducing  self  then  is  the  '  taking  away,'  that  is 
the  '  minus,'  the  two  things  are  one.  So  here  again  we  see  how  the  self  is 
a  '  negation.' 

Nature  deals  with  us  as  the  true  painter  with  the  '  thing '  he  paints, 
which  he  uses  as  his  instrument.  For  we  too  are  self-things,  and  are  only 
thus  most  perfectly,  when  we  are  thus  used — thus  sacrificed. 

So  I  saw  :  the  '  inspired '  man,  the  true  artist — who  most  perfectly  pre- 
sents manhood — he  is  used  by  nature  just  as  the  true  painter  uses  a 
thing  :  he  is  acted  through. 

Now  by  this  parallel  may  we  not  see  what  it  is  the  painter  has  to  paint 
through  and  by  the  '  thing'  ?  For  we  know  what  nature — what  God — uses 
and  sacrifices  us  for ;  it  is  for  life,  for  the  life  of  man.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  the  painter ;  is  not  what  he  has  to  paint  life  ?  for  is  not  nature  life  ?  In 
truth  must  it  not  be  thus ;  for  life  is  in  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  true  painting  life  is  painted.  So  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  it  the  painter 
is  to  paint  when  you  say  he  is  to  use  the  'thing '  to  paint  nature,  is  not 
this  the  answer :  that  he  is  to  paint  life,  which  is  nature.  And  then  is  it 
not  simple,  is  not  this  '  life '  in  the  very  sacrifice  ?  So  that  in  that  right 
sacrifice  of  the  thing  nature  is  painted,  for  life  is.  Are  these  two  things 
one  ?  Then  is  this  different  from  the  painter  having  to  paint  through  the 
thing.  Surely  it  is  not ;  for  must  not  the  sacrifice,  to  be  the  true  sacrifice, 
be  for  some  end  ?  So  is  this  the  true  thought :  the  '  thing  '  is  sacrificed 
for  some  other  truth ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  presence  of  that  other  truth 
that  the  picture  is  true  to  nature  [why  should  it  be  more  true  to 
nature  by  that  than  by  the  other?],  but,  in  the  sacrifice  for  that  other,  life 
is  painted,  is  painted  in  that  sacrifice ;  and  that  is  the  truth  to  nature  : 
that  life  is  painted.  The  sacrifice  is  permitted,  accepted,  through  that  other 
thing  being  presented  by  means  of  it;  but  it  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
other  for  that  the  truth  consists.  Life  is  painted  in  that.  This  is,  again, 
how  truth  to  nature  is  in  the  painter's  action,  not  in  the  thing  done.  It 
is  necessary  to  see  this,  or  there  is  an  incompleteness,  or  even  inconsistency 
in  the  thought.  It  is  not  in  anything,  or  being,  or  any  idea  even  whatever, 
that  is  nature,  and  which  the  painter  has  to  paint,  or  to  regard  in  painting, 
or  be  true  to,  that  the  true  secret  lies.  It  is  in  life,  the  life  that  is  in 
sacrifice.  That  is  what  he  has  to  paint,  and  so  he  has  not  to  go  in  search 
of,  or  even  be  inspired  by,  any  grand  or  great  idea,  or  fact,  or  perception, 
or  deeper  seeing,  or  anything ;  he  has  only  to  truly  sacrifice  one  thing  for 
another,  for  anything  that  has  a  claim.  Therein  he  is  true  to  nature,  for 
he  has  painted  life.  So  this  puts  aside  a  not-seeing  of  mine,  which  might 
have  been  a  great  hindrance.  And  indeed  does  it  help  me  nearer  to 
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seeing  what  the  true  painter's  vision  is ;  what  the  casting  out  of  the 
negation  is  that  gives  him  a  new  basis,  and  comes  with  the  leaving  out  of 
the  self-work.  Is  it  not  simply  this  perception  that  nature  is  life,  and 
that  in  the  sacrifice  of  one  thing  for  another  is  truth  to  her  ?  Does  not 
his  action  show  that  it  is  this  ?  So  the  true  art  of  painting  in  its  advance 
is  only  painting  a  fuller  and  fuller  sacrifice,  i.e.  a  completer  life.  Is  not 
all  he  does  simply  this :  to  be  true  here  I  must  sacrifice  this  for  that ;  to 
anything  that  has  a  claim  to  it  ? 

Now  I  see  here  how  false  was  the  tendency  of  my  thought,  in  putting  up 
a  '  nature  '  as  what  was  to  be  painted  through  the  thing. — And  here  is  there 
not  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  with  those  who  affirm  exactness  to  be  the 
demand  '/  Might  it  not  be  shown  that  there  need  not  be  a  contradiction  ? 
Because  this  sacrifice  of  one  thing  for  another  is  inevitable ;  the  painter 
cannot  present  all  things  fully,  and  so  may  not  the  sacrifice  well  be  repre- 
sented as  the  means  by  which  the  painter  is  accurate  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  things ;  that  any  other  accuracy  would  be  purchased  by  a  greater 
amount  of  inaccuracy.  So  the  proposition  of  accuracy  need  not  be  con- 
troverted, it  may  be  taken  as  a  question  of  expression.  But  then  the 
fact  to  be  noticed  is  this,  that  the  truth  to  nature  of  the  picture  does  not 
lie  even  in  this  accuracy  [approximate]  to  a  greater  number  of  things, 
but  in  the  sacrifice,  which  is  life. 

Thus  in  a  true  picture  what  is  upon  the  surface  must,  as  it  were,  vouch 
that  there  is  something  behind,  and  say  '  I  am  this  way  because  there  is 
that  behind.'  One  marked  kind  of  false  picture  ( e.g.,  some- 
times) is  the  putting  patches  upon  canvas  merely  to  look  like  a  thing ; 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  painting.  Those  are  well-called 
'  surface-pictures,'  or  '  empty.'  A  picture  must  have  something  at  the 
back  of  it. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  what  is  the  meaning  of '  nature  accepting  a  sacrifice.' 
It  is  that  there  is  some  other  '  thing '  for  which  the  one  may  be  sacrificed. 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  in  painting  at  least,  this  will  never  be  wanting  ? 
And  of  course  it  is  not  in  its  including  that  other  thing,  or  any  number 
of  other  things,  the  painting  is  true  to  nature.  It  is  no  more  so  in  being 
true  to  one  thing,  or  all  thinsrs,  than  to  the  one  that  is  sacrificed. 
Nature  is  no  more  the  other  thing,  nor  all  the  things,  than  it  is  that. 
Here  too  we  see  how  this  gift  makes  the  artist;  this  gift  of  being  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice,  or  painting  life.  There  are  two  things  a  person 
not  an  artist  can  do ;  he  can  draw  falsely,  and  by  pains  he  may  come 
to  draw  exactly  ;  but  what  he  cannot  do  is  so  to  draw  one  thing  as  to 
sacrifice  it  for  another;  that  is  to  do  what  he  would  do  (or  like  what 
he  would  do  for  his  own  indolent  pleasure),  but  not  for  his  pleasure.  And 
again,  this  must  be  done  with  pleasure,  too ;  must  be  done  with  pleasure, 
ray,  moved  and  spurred  by  pleasure,  with  intensity  of  enjoyment,  or  it  is 
rot  and  cannot  be  done  truly ;  it  is  a  thing  of  which  the  very  vision 
means  joy,  the  execution  demands  delight ;  with  pleasure  it  must  be  done, 
but  FOR  pleasure  not.  That  is  nature's  hand. 

And  is  not  this  evident,  this  sacrifice  of  anything  for  another  being 
the  only  truth,  does  it  not  mean  that  truth  is  altruistic  also  ?  The  '  truth  ' 
of  the  one  thing  is  in  the  other.  And  then  '  right '  too,  and  duty — is  not 
all  that  I  have  found  simply  this,  that  they  are  'altruistic'?  Is  the  true 
'duty'  and  'right'  of  one  thing  or  relation,  in  the  fulfilling  of  another? 
Is  ft  in  the  being  sacrificed  for  another  ?  And  so  is  altruistic  being  simply 
in  the  being  sacrificed  for  another ;  are  we  so  in  him  ? 
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Nature  is  '  all  things  merging  themselves  into  one  another.'  The  painter 
has  to  paint  that.  rJhe  true  '  wrong'  has  no  arbitrariness  in  it,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  '  evils,'  it  is  the  sacrificing  of  one  duty  for  another,  so  that 
how  can  there  be  any  limit  to  it  ?  It  is~not  determined  by  the  painter,  but 
by  nature.  Then  there  arises  the  question,  how  far  and  in  what  'way 
mental  elements  or  meanings,  what  may  be  called  spiritual  (?  '  ideal ')  truths, 
afford  grounds  for  sacrifice  of  exactness  ?  Things  in  the  physical  give 
reason  for  sacrificing  duty ;  do  things  in  the  mental  do  so  also  ?  This  is 
the  question  of '  idealising.' — The  painter's  work  is  true,  we  see,  when  his 
instrument  includes  the  thing  he  is  painting,  when  that  is  as  it  were  part  of 
his  brush.  He  paints  truly  when  he  uses  the  '  thing  '  as  nature  uses  men, 
when  he  acts  through  it.  And  what  way  can  be  '  natural '  to  men  to  act, 
except  as  nature  acts  ? 

In  this  thought  of  art,  that  it  is  painting  one  thing  through  another,  is  it 
not  seen  as  one  with  thinking,  in  demanding  to  be  '  altruistic  '  ?  Seeing 
one  thing  in  another,  is  it  not  the  very  same  thing  as  the  true  painting  ? 

The  line  which  distinguishes  art  from  that  which  is  not  art  has  been 
drawn  wrongly,  made  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  Does  it  not  imply, 
of  course,  that  all  things  have  been  askew  to  us  ?  That  line  being  wrong 
marks  that  all  was  wrong.  How  was  it  possible  anything  could  be  right  ? 
What  chance  had  man  of  good?  his  aim,  his  thought,  was  turned  awry; 
his  best  things  misled  him. 

In  art,  how  plain  the  effect  of  the  '  self-conscience '  is,  causing  things  to 
be  done  which  never  could  be  done  for  pleasure ;  binding  to  rights  which 
are  the  intensest  wrongs.  What  colour  will  it  not  cause  to  be  put  before 
the  eyes ! 

How  the  PAINTER  is  led,  or  driven,  to  a  thing  from  which  he  most 
intensely  shrinks,  and  as  from  a  wrong,  just  by  a  new  perception;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  not  even  by  a  new  perception,  by  simply  seeing  with  a 
new  meaning,  and  as  with  a  new  beauty,  things  he  has  long  felt  and 
known.  That  thing  he  shrinks  from  becomes  a  new  and  higher  duty ; 
gathers  round  it  altogether  opposite  feelings :  although  it  is  easy,  pleasur- 
able, doing  away  restraint  [and,  before,  repulsive  for  this  -very  reason, 
intensely  repulsive  because  so  :  nothing  to  a  true  soul  can  make  such 
repulsiveness  as  this]  ;  it  becomes  a  higher,  truer  duty ;  putting  aside  or 
sweeping  out  of  sight  the  other ;  making  it  seem — that  which  has  seemed 
to  him  the  highest  and  most  sacred  duty — itself  a  violation  of  duty,  even 
of  its  very  idea ;  because  it  embodies  and  implies  blindness  to,  or  refusal 
of,  that  other  duty  he  has  come  to  see.  That  which  was  attractive,  sacred 
to  him,  in  which  he  perceived  divinely-enjoined  restraints,  that  itself  has 
come  to  seem  to  him  bad,  wrong,  a  denial  and  refusal  of  duty ;  has  come 
to  mean  a  condition  of  his  own  soul  which  he  shrinks  from  with  more 
repugnance  and  disgust — a  condition  of  such  ignorance  and  non-perception 
is  it — than  ever  he  felt  in  respect  to  that  other  duty  that  has  ceased  to  be. 
one  to  him.  He  has  seen  such  a  higher  duty  that  his  very  power  of  devotion 
to  duty  has  been  made  greater;  his  very  power  of  love  and  desire  for  duty, 
which  is  one  with  his  hatred  and  disgust  for  its  contrary.  He  has  a  repug- 
nance for  the  false  duty  which  bound  him  before — that  is,  for  the  state 
which  it  expressed  in  him — greater  than  any  power  of  repugnance  he  ever 
possessed  before  :  a  new  faculty  of  love  and  passion  has  been  created  in 
him. — If  anyone  can  believe  that  Turner  went  from  what  he  was  at  first  to 
what  he  became,  without  intense  emotions,  surely  he  cannot  see  him. 
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This  new  duty,  observe,  is  known  to  be  highest  by  this  very  fact  of  its 
turning  an  old-felt  duty  into  the  mere  expression  of  a  wrong  state  in  him  ; 
making  him  see  and  understand  that  it  was  so,  truly,  though  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  him  then  :  that  is,  it  is  higher  by  this  very  fact,  that  it  implies 
in  him  the  escape  from  that  state  (of  non-perception) ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  that  change  in  him.  And  so  it  has  necessarily  this  character  too  : 
that  it  banishes  utterly  the  idea  of  his  virtue,  goodness,  desert  of  praise. 
That  is  the  character  of  the  true  good :  it  is  to  be  known  by  this,  and 
without  it  cannot  be  a  true  duty ;  is  it  not  known  by  being  right,  but  no 
'  virtue :'  and  yet  is  there  not  more  pain  in  learning  it  than  in  all 
restraints  ? 

This  is  all  one,  of  course,  with  life  :  if  the  questions  there  embarrass  us, 

let  us  work  them  out  here  :  what  were  canvases  and  paint-boxes  given 

us  for  ? 

Every  true  advance  in  art  (as  distinguished  from  mere  work)  has  con- 
sisted (and  mostly)  in  doing  something  which  up  to  that  moment  it  has 
been  '  wrong  '  to  do.  Then,  in  the  doing  that,  (with  what  goes  with  it), 
art  has  become  itself  more  perfect ;  completer  not  in  its  extent  but  in  its 
being.  And  is  not  the  mere  '  work  '  distinguished  from  true  art  in  this  : 
that  the  '  advances '  and  going  farther,  in  it,  have  not  this  character 
of  having  been  '  wrong ;'  that  they  are  introducing  more  and  more  direct 
and  immediate  '  right '  things,  and  so  leave  the  basis  unchanged.  May  not 
the  two  be  absolutely  distinguished  thus  ?  And  then  is  not  this  the  true 
definition  of  art :  that  it  is  change  in  the  basis;  growth  within;  change  going 
to  the  centre,  advance  of  the  whole  mode  of  being,  not  mere  extension  ? 
That  is,  it  is  a  casting  out  of  the  '  self  or  '  ignorance.' — And,  then, 
seeing  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  exactly  answers  to  the  order  of 
organic  development.  What  I  describe  is  exactly  what  I  have  seen  as 
*  growth  '  and  '  development.'  So  in  fact  here  are  the  '  work '  and  the 
'  art,'  The  line  of  true  '  development '  is  the  line  of  art.  May  we  see  it 
thus? 

This  is  an  especial  value  of  art  in  respect  to  life,  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  teach  us  thoughts  as  to  do  for  us  what  thoughts  cannot  do ;  to  put  aside 
false  impressions  and  emotions  by  true  ones.  Thus,  e.g.  in  respect  of  life, 
how  hard  it  is  to  feel  that  the  true  right  must  have  some  not-right  in  it ; 
that  one  duty  may  be  sacrificed  for  another ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  to 
feel  that  the  absence  of  a  thing,  its  visibly  being  not  present,  may  mean  its 
fuller  and  complete  power,  its  truer  being.  Now  these  feelings  are  not  to 
be  adequately  met  by  reason :  they  are  not  arguments  but  impressions,  and 
what  they  want  to  remove  them  are  impressions  and  perceptions.  Art  gives 
exactly  what  is  wanted  ;  there  we  see  the  very  things  of  which  we  doubt 
whether  they  can  be.  We  need  not  argue ;  there  we  see — sacrifice  of  duty 
the  best  duty,  absence  the  truest  presence.  Our  fears  are  answered;  with 
our  own  eyes  we  see,  and  need  no  man's  testimony. — By  the  bye,  how 
plainly  art  shows  still  existing,  even  there,  the  same  muddle  about  pleasure 
as  in  respect  to  life.  Artists  are  afraid  still  to  speak  truly,  because  of  the 
abuse ;  it  is  '  dangerous'  they  say,  &c.  How  good  this  is ;  how  it  shows  the 
identity,  and  shows  that  the  true  right  is  in  a  thing  that  is  (outside)  one 
with  what  indolence  and  self-seeking  tend  to.  Here  is  the  point  to  lay 
stress  upon ;  the  things  said  in  art  demonstrate  it.  Then  how  clear  it  is 
in  art,  also,  how  the  truth  is  totally  opposite ;  what  a  futile  fear  it  is, 
unbascd  and  ineffective  alike.  See  what  the  right  '  un truthfulness'  means. 
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and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  confounded  any  more  with  the  wronj; ; 
nothing  can  put  the  wrong  so  wrong,  and  keep  it  in  such  check.  Here 
we  can  test  our  fears.  In  truth  art,  as  seen,  waits  for  life,  to  explain  its 
own  meaning,  its  own  laws  to  itself.  It  is  itself  disorder,  till  life  introduce 
order  into  it. 

Is  not  this  a  most  important  thing  in  art — the  question  whether  (as  in 
service  is  inevitably  more  or  less  included)  so  in  mere  incapable  bad 
drawing  there  be  hot  included  always  some  elements  Avhich,  since  they 
'serve' — i.e.  would  be  means  of  expressing  more  truth  to  nature — must 
be  permanent ;  must  be  incorporated  in  the  true  good  drawing  1  Now  what 
are  these?  does  the  'natural  motion'  of  the  hand  in  it  have  any  part;  and 
if  this  be  so,  are  there  any  elements  besides? 

Then  it  is  clear  how  this  doing  of  part  of  the  true  good  drawing  by  the 
bad  drawers  must  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  true  good  drawing  ever 
to  have  been  attained.  By  the  very  fact  of  its  being  easier  it  must  have 
been  harder  to  arrive  at ;  so  hard  is  it  to  find  the  easy  way  !  Is  it  not 
lovely  to  see  the  true  beauty  there  is  in  the  moral  history  of  man,  and 
thus  written  in  art  too  ? 

Then  how  and  why  vice  deviates  from  the  true  right — how  and  why 
it  goes  into  that  inexactness  which  does  not  serve  also — will  not  this,  too, 
be  seen  in  art  ?  And  no  thanks  to  vice,  to  bad  drawing,  that  it  has  in  it  some 
elements  that  serve  ;  that  is  merely  because  service  and  natural  passion 
must  run  parallel. 

The  reason  that  there  is  in  art  the  mere  false  imitation  of  the  true 
artistic  freedom  is,  that  though  the  right  is  done  in  art  the  law  or  meaning 
of  it  is  not  known;  if  it  were,  there  could  not  be  that  mere  imitation  in 
the  same  way;  not  with  the  same  excuse,  only  as  mere  unblushing  trickery. 
This  is  what  art  gains  from  life,  an  understanding  of  its  own  process  and 
meaning.  It  shows  life  the  thing;  life  shows  it  the  principle.  That  is 
what  each  wants ;  art  ought  to  be  imperfect  till  life  completes  it. 

This  one  sees  in  art,  that  while  it  may  teach  many  things  there  is 
a  difference  between  them  :  this  art  of  living  is  a  thing  all  have  to  learn 
from  it ;  it  is  an  universal  message.  To  every  man  it  has  to  show  the 
true  right — the  Jaw  of  the  sacrifice  of  duty.  That  is  a  message  it  has  for 
every  man.  The  other  things  it  teaches — and  they  may  be  very  many 
and  very  important — are  for  those  who  have  time  for  them. 

This  is  what  man  has  to  say — as  the  artist — '  I  am  not  bound  merely  to 
that  duty,  and  obliged  to  be  blind  to  all  others.  I  can  be  true  to  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.'  This  is  art,  to  be  true  to  nature ;  yes,  but  to  all  nature, 
which  is  in  mutual  sacrifice.  If  the  artist  cannot  do  this,  there  conies  on 
him  a  false  duty,  to  be  true  to  the  exact  forms,  &c. — this  duty  comes  by  a 
negative  condition  of  the  artist. 

Is  not  this  the  condition  for  true  seeing  in  art,  that  we  can  suffer  all  our 
thoughts  of  right  and  good  to  be  changed  ?  And  is  that  not  why  facts  so 
plain  are  not  seen,  because  this  will  not  be  suffered  ? 

The  fulfilling  two  duties  at  once  is  the  essential  fact  of  art ;  the  action 
is  in  this  two  in  one : 

though  of  course  it  is  not  limited  to  two ;  the  two  again  may  be  sacrificed 
for  a  third,  and  so  on  in  more  and  more  multiplicity  in  unity,  surely  for 
ever.  Is  not  this  simply  what  I  have  seen  as  '  development '  ?  And 
then,  is  not  the  '  pressure  '  evident  too :  the  law  of  '  development  in 
a  uterus ' ? 
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Now  this  lias  a  meaning  ;  it  implies  something  about  the  nature  of  being, 
of  which,  indeed,  it  is  but  an  expression  :  for  this  art-action  is  simply  true 
action,  an.4  the  only  true  action.  I  have  a  feeling  here  which  is  indistinct 
as  yet.  There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  being  that  makes  this  '  sacrifice '  to 
be  essential  in  its  action :  this  virtual  fulfilling  of  a  duty  that  is  not  the 
true  duty.  Why  not  ?  Of  course  the  true  way  of  thinking  of  this  is  not 
that  this  is  so,  but  that  the  true  nature  of  being  causes  that  to  be  the 
phenomenon  to  us :  it  is  by  seeing  our  own  relation  we  shall  see  this. 

How  plainly  we  see  this  in  pictures :  if  a  painter  is  aiming  simply  at 
truth  to  nature,  simply  and  wholly  doing  merely  what  serves  that,  and  all 
that  serves  that,  then  the  fewer  strokes  and  the  more  perfectly  free  and 
pleasurable,  the  higher  the  art :  its  ease,  pleasure,  absence  of  trouble 
and  restraint,  are  its  praise  (the  conditions  are  fulfilled).  But  if  he  is 
merely  using  contrivances  to  produce  certain  results,  doing  a  thing  he  has 
learnt  to  do,  then  fewness  of  strokes,  roughness,  unfinish,  are  faults,  and 
produce  anger,  and  deserve  it ;  they  are  slovenliness,  carelessness,  laziness,  at 
the  least,  and  very  likely  worse.  We  apply  in  the  two  cases  absolutely 
opposite  standards  of  judging :  the  very  same  thing  (outside)  which  is 
good  in  the  one  case  is  bad  in  the  other.  [And  we  see,  by  the  bye,  which 
is  the  true  good ;  here  it  is :  that  is  the  true  good  which  has  in  it,  as 
good,  that  which  in  the  other  is  bad.]  And  the  reason  is  evident :  the 
one  shows  us  not-thinking  about  self,  with  no  reason  to  think  of  it :  that  is, 
the  condition  that  is  fulfilled,  the  freedom  to  take  pleasure.  The  other  shows 
thinking  about  self;  how  there  can  be  least  trouble.  This  is  the  difference. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  in  presence  of  this,  what  is  the  true  life  for 
man  ?  granted,  the  person  who  is  bound  to  take  pains  succeeds,  and  does 
his  very  best,  what  do  we  thank  him  for,  but  for  doing  what  may  be  a  means 
for  something  better  ?  the  true  life  and  work  is  his  only  whose  doing 
is,  to  the  outside  look,  what  is  the  badness  of  the  other,  and  needs  the 
meaning  and  spirit  to  be  recognised,  in  order  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

Studying  pictures  has  done  nothing  less  than  absolutely  invert  my 
thoughts  on  ethics,  and  on  human  life ;  it  has  changed  wholly  my  thoughts 
of  right  and  wrong,  made  that  seem  right,  the  only  right,  which  was  the 
utmost  wrong,  and  that  wrong  which  almost  seemed  right.  Now  this  is 
why  I  have  seen  art :  it  was  that  moveableness  of  my  moral  convictions, 
that  I  could  not  hold  even  those  against  nature.  I  knew  I  did  not  know. 
The  '  good '  could  not  see  painting,  because  they  could  not  suffer  this ; 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  to  their  moral  convictions  — they  felt  they 
knew — and  so  they  could  not  see :  seeing  inverts  them ;  refusing  to  let 
them  be  inverted  therefore  prevents  seeing. 

Then  those  who  disregard  moral  relations — the  '  bad ' — they  could  not 

see,  of  course,  the  true  and  absolute  right  and  law  which  constituted, 

demanded,  the  painter's  wrong. 
Does  art,  not-understood,  demoralize  ?     Have  we  here  the  key  to  that  ? 

Science  now  comes  to  affirm  of  nature,  as  art  always  has  done  since  it 
has  been  truly  art,  that  it  is  not  things  but  a  life,  a  '  process ' ;  but  before 
this  came  was  there  not  really  a  latent  discord  and  conflict  between  art 
and  science,  answering  to  that  between  religion  and  science ;  only,  perhaps, 
not  brought  out,  the  interests  concerned  not  being  sufficient.  But  was  not 
the  repugnance  marked  ? 
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Is  not  this  a  right  expression :  the  painter's  true  stroke  expresses  the 
'  passion  of  the  hand,'  with  just  enough  indication  of  the  object  to  show 
that  it  was  that  which  revealed  that  truth  of  nature  ?  So  it  shows  not  that 
mere  accident  of  form,  but  that  which  makes  it  to  appear.  Then  again, 
in  the  action  of  the  untrained  hand  there  is  the  subjective,  but  a  negation 
in  respect  to  the  objective;  in  the  '  exact'  there  is  the  objective,  but  a 
negation  in  respect  to  the  subjective. 

Is  that  consciousness  of  self-action,  of  effort,  of  our  doing— the  presence 
of  the  self,  that  is — is  that  the  very  fact  of  absence  in  respect  to  the 
subjective,  is  it  the  not  man's  action  ?  Were  it  not  curious  that  this 
very  consciousness  of  effort,  or  of  doing,  should  be  the  absence  of  the 
action  ;  yet  is  it  not  what  we  know  to  be  true  ? 

And  the  true  art-action  is  the  objective  and  subjective  together  :  the 
negation  on  each  side  cast  out.  Then  this  is  true  in  life  also.  This,  also, 
is  so  striking  :  the  artist  first  has  to  become  capable  of  making  the  exact 
lines,  and  forms,  and  colours  he  chooses  ;  he  has  to  learn  to  make  his 
power  of  doing  this  — of  self-action — perfect,  or  as  near  as  ever  he  can,  and 
then  afterwards  (as  see  the  chief  artists)  he  not  only  lets  his  hand  move 
freely,  turning  out  this  directive  action,  and  all  attempt  at  it,  but  he  seeks 
to  escape  from  it  even  more,  so  that  he  even  may  sometimes  call  in  the 
power  of  accident  to  aid  him,  and  to  put  the  results  absolutely  beyond  his 
own  control.  He  may  wet  his  paper  that  his  colours  may  run ;  make  it 
rough  so  that  no  line  may  have  the  chance  of  being  as  he  draws  it ; 
pokes,  and  pushes,  and  scratches  his  colours  in  any  way,  provided  only 
that  they  are  ways  beyond  any  design  or  intention  of  his.  First  he  gets 
this  self-action  perfect,  and  then  he  takes  all  means  to  put  it  aside,  to 
divest  himself  even  of  the  chance  of  introducing  it,  for  he  knows  if  he 
did  it  would  spoil  his  work. 

[Here  what  an  illustration  of  'positive  denial.'] 

By  the  bye,  I  think  I  am  conscious  of  the  same  thing  in  my  constant 
tendency  to  seek  to  have  my  actions  directed  for  me — to  trust  them 
to  little  chances,  and  let  them  be  determined  by  the  slightest  indica- 
tions ;  anything,  as  it  were,  to  help  me  to  get  rid  of  the  operation  of 
my  '  will '  or  choice.  Is  it  not  the  same  with  those  plans  of  the 
artist  ? 

Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  this  self-action,  which,  of  course,  attracts  our 
attention  as  the  positive  element,  truly  is  a  negative  ?  What  it  means 
is  that  in  this  there  enters,  as  it  were,  the  external,  but  it  enters 
with  a  negative  connected  with  it  (as  ever),  and  this  negative  is  that  self- 
action.  A  negative  affects  us  as  a  positive,  that  is  all.  That  '  effort '  is 
(the  sign  of)  the  absence— the  absence  of  the  subjective ;  that  is,  of  the 
man,  the  man's  action.  (This  is  simply  the  self  being  a  negative  ;  if  that 
be  true  it  must  give  this  as  its  expression.)  So  is  it  not  clear  as  an 
instance  of  complementary  opposites :  the  mere  bad  is  the  man-element, 
without  the  external ;  the  self-effort  or  exactness  the  external  without  the 
man? 

[i.e.  the  self  is  absence  of  man,  and  self-action  cr  effort  is  absence  of  the 
man  action.] 

And  the  positive  elements  of  the  two  are  to  unite.  So  in  the  self-effort  there 
is  negation  of  the  man-action  for  the  external  to  come  in :  then  the  restoration 
of  it,  with  the  negation  which  was  in  it  at  first  supplied  by  the  external,  in 
a  true  not-self  action,  or  nature-action  in  him.  But  the  point  is  that  this 
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self-action,  effort,  or  direction,  being  first  so  laboriously  perfected  and  then 
so  laid  aside,  means  that  it  is  a  negation,  and  its  seeming  the  positive 
element  is  but  an  instance  of  how  negatives  are  the  positives  to  us.  '  Then 
alone  do  we  truly  act  when  God  acts  in  us.'  Turn  this  into  the  language  of 
art  or  thought,  and  it  is  '  when  nature  acts  in  us.' 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  this  affirmation,  that  '  our  self-action  is  the 
absence  of  action  of  the  man,'  thus  fulfilled  and  confirmed  in  the  true 
perception  of  all  his  life? 

How  wonderfully  there  is  the  same  thing  in  art,  too,  as  in  the  evan- 
gelical theology  :  how  the  artist  also  has  to  do  a  thing  too  bad  to  do  for 
self.  He  could  not  .«o  draw  as  he  does  ;  no  child  draws  for  any  indolence 
or  wantonness  so  badly :  it  would  be  ashamed.  Is  it  not  one  thing, 
this  soul  of  art  with  the  renewal  of  the  soul  ?  To  the  repenting  sinner 
clinging  to  Christ  it  may  be  said,  '  You  have  given  up  justice,  and  to 
your  advantage ;  is  it  not  base  and  mean  ? '  And  what  can  he  say,  but 
simply,  '  Yes  ;  it  is  true  I  have,  but  God  bade  me '  ?  He  bade  me  give 
up  my  very  honour,  that  on  which  I  prided  myself  most :  is  not  Abraham's 
sacrifice  visible  in  it  all :  does  not  that  strike  the  key  note  to  all  in  our 
life  that  is  truly  living  ? 

Is  not  true  painting  this :  the  natural  motion  of  the  hand,  with  (as  it 
were)  a  recognition  that  a  certain  object  has  been  the  aid  or  power  by 
which  it  has  been  able  to  put  away  the  negation  that  was  in  it ;  that  is, 
has  become  truly  natural  ?  The  true  picture,  that  is,  is  the  natural  motion 
of  the  hand,  perfected,  or  with  the  negation  that  is  in  it  at  first,  cast  out. 

Surely  as  true  science  is  the  '  natural  motion  '  of  man's  reason  with  the 

negation  cast  out  of  it. 

Or,  reading  it  the  other  way,  it  is  man's  perception  of  nature  with  the 
negation  cast  out  of  it ;  each  negation  cast  out  by  the  positive  of  the 
other.  It  is  these  two  positives — coming  each  to  us  at  first  with  a  nega- 
tive in  it — united. 

Art  teaches  us  our  error  in  morals :  that  we  seek  too  early  an  end. 
We  are  not  wrong  in  insisting  on  the  restrictions  as  obligatory,  save  on  the 
conditions  which  make  them  not  so  by  fulfilling  them  more  completely ; 
but  we  are  wrong  in  stopping  there  ;  in  not  going  on  to  the  better  good- 
ness ;  not  seeking  it  for  ourselves,  discontented  with  all  else,  seeing  that 
it  means  a  badness  not  cast  out  but  only  repressed,  and  betrayed  the 
more  by  being  attempted  to  be  hid  ;  and  above  all  by  not  recognising  it 
as  the  goodness  to  be  sought  by  and  for  all ;  as  the  aim,  the  only  worthy 
aim ;  the  other  only  a  means  towards  it.  We  err,  not  in  our  thought  of 
the  obligatoriness  of  the  restrictions  (as  a  fact  in  its  place  and  relations), 
but  in  stopping  there ;  in  not  seeking  that  which  is  beyond. 

How  evident  it  is,  how  the  same  notion  about  '  what  all  can  or  may  do ' 

would  exist  in  art,  if  it  were  in  the  same  stage  and  had  not  recognised 

its  aim  in  the  goodness  which  is  in  freedom.     That  is  no  real  difficulty, 

it  merely  marks  the  stage. 

It  is  that  one  forbidden  thing — stopping — that  is  the  error :  the  thing 
nature  never  forgives  and  cannot,  because  not  to  punish  were  the  worst 
punishment.  And  so  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  how  Christ  has  bidden  us 
pray  '  as  in  heaven ;  '  that  is  simply  the  going  on  to  the  better  goodness  ? 
He  has  given  us  the  guide,  what  we  should  seek  ;  telling  us  what  we 
may  obtain  by  bidding  us  what  to  ask  for.  And  now  we  see  art  and 
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science  both  alike  come  to  make  clear  to  us  the  meaning  of  His  words. 
What  we  have  been  ignorantly  asking  for,  these— His  ministers,  His 
servants  and  apostles — declare  unto  us. 

Then  also  is  organic  life  visibly  as  art  is;  are  not  both  alike  the 
opposites  together ;  and  both  living,  that  is  visibly  living  ?  And  then  in 
both  does  there  not  seem  absence  of  law  ?  See  the  idea  of  the  '  vital 
force,'  &c.  (which  means  absence  of  law,  as  it  has  been  held).  Art  also 
seeming  to  be  absence  of  law;  but  in  both  their  only  law  perfectly  seen, 
that  is  the  perfect  law  of  service.  Here  is  there  not  a  new  meaning 
and  a  beauty  in  the  very  idea  of  final  causes  in  the  organic,  even  as  most 
abused  ?  Is  it  not  a  dim  recognition  of  the  true  law  of  service,  the  law 
art  reveals  the  meaning  of?  By  that  union  of  opposites  in  her,  nature  as 
it  were  veils  and  hides  herself  from  man,  appears  less  than  she  is.  The 
business  of  the  painter  (as  of  science  also  in  its  way)  is  to  do  away  with 
this  '  hiding,'  to  reveal  her  as  she  would  be  if  she  did  not  veil  herself. 

This  is  why  we  need  art  to  teach  us  morals :  the  fundamental  affir- 
mation in  morals  is  one  so  incredible,  seeming  so  wicked. 

Though  when  men  understand,  will  it  not  seem  almost  as  incredible  that 

they  should  ever  have  thought  otherwise  ? 

It  is  here  art  helps  so,  and  is  so  necessary.  Our  feeling  is  that  the 
true  good  is  to  live  and  rejoice  in  the  right  we  happen  to  have  fixed  on, 
which  expresses  the  rule  of  self.  Painting  gives  the  key  to  this,  showing 
the  true  right  to  be  in  the  escaping  from  the  dominion  of  those  laws. 
Surely  it  was  necessary  for  this,  and  will  ever  be  used  to  teach  it. — This 
change  of  the  painter's  '  right '  from  being  one  thing  to  being  quite 
another,  is  it  not  a  true  parallel  to  the  change  so  visibly  embodied  in 
geometry,  the  taking  something  not  true  to  sense,  which  could  not  have 
been  at  first  ?  Will  not  the  one  show  what  the  other  is,  and  explain  the 
feeling  by  which  it  comes  ? 

Will  not  painting  be  used  to  teach  life  always?  Will  it  not  ever,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  be  summoned  to- teach  that  lenson,  the  farther  step  that 
LAW  demands :  how  it  also  comes  to  us  first  in  the  self-form,  and  is 
first  self-law,  and  has  to  be  raised  to  be  law  in  its  true  and  proper  sense  ? 
And  then,  will  it  not  stand  for  ever,  too,  to  show  how  all  that  is  in  any 
sense  whatever  gained  by  vice,  is  embraced  and  attained  in  the  true 
right?  All  the  ease,  pleasure,  indulgence,  rapidity,  natural  and  un- 
restrained passion,  all  are  there,  and  as  fully  at  least  as,  nay  even  more 
than,  in  vice ;  only  the  self  is  turned  out :  there  is  all  the  '  indulgence,' 
and  everything  it  gives ;  only  it  is  not  pelf-indulgence.  But  vice  gains, 
possesses,  no  tiling — it  is  plain  in  pictures — which  the  true  goodness 
has  not. 

The  pains  of  former  workers  make  it  impossible  to  take  the  ease  except 
for  service  ;  they  shame  man  from  it.  The  consenting  to  those  indulgences 
of  passion,  and  putting  away  restraints,  is  and  will  be  the  very  hardest 
thing  we  can  be  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  mere  pleasure  to  a  great  artist  — 
to  J.  Dupre,  e.g.— to  make  those  wonderful  blotches.  Is  not  this  exactly 
art,  man  being  compelled,  called  by  nature  through  the  voice  of  service, 
to  take  pleasure,  easiness,  indulgence  of  passion,  from  which  he  shrinks ; 
called  to  it  against  his  will  ?  That  is  art  and  life  :  this  is  their  condition, 
that  the  pleasure  should  be  made  to  be  against  his  will,  should  be  shrunk 
from ;  this  ensures  and  means  that  it  will  be  not  for  himself  he  takes  it. 
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So  the  indulgence  must  be  one  that,  taken  for  himself,  he  must  shrink  from 
and  refuse,  or  it  cannot  fulfil  its  work.  This  is  what  we  must  want  and 
look  for,  as  a  factor  in  human  life  :  some  pleasure,  some  indulgence, 
which,  when  for  self,  man  must  shrink  from  and  refuse.  Only  by  this  can 
the  true  art-life  come :  by  something  answering  to  shapeless  smears  in 
drawing.  Where  there  is  this,  there  is  a  provision  made  for  man's  being 
compelled  to  take  pleasure  against  his  will ;  compelled,  though  shrinking 
and  wishing  not :  there  is  his  life  prepared  for. 

And  is  there  not  a  farther  lesson  even  in  the  stiffness  of  the  early  com- 
positions ;  the  perfect  balance  of  the  figures,  so  RIGHT,  so  strict,  becoming 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  true  art  ?  See  the  dead  stiffness  that  first 
seemed  the  only  right.  Painting  was  not  to  be  a  '  mere  following  nature ' ! 
That  '  better  right  than  nature's,'  to  which  it  is  felt  man  is  called,  that  13 
the  formal  balance  of  the  early  painters.  It  is  the  painter's  '  convention,' 
now  so  seen  to  have  been  a  mistaken  aspiration.  But  there  seems  to  be 
something  here  yet  unseen.  That  idea  of  balance  in  a  picture  was  not 
a  feeling  only  of  the  early  painters  ;  it  has  tended  to  re-appear  in  art  very 
frequently  ;  both  in  works  and  in  writings.  Surely  it  has  some  meaning, 
there  is  some  reason  in  this.  And  in  truth,  it  is  as  false  to  hold  that  the 
painter  may  not  have  this  symmetry  or  balance  in  his  work,  as  that  he 
must.  It  shows  the  same  error  indeed;  Tightness  cannot  be  in  things, 
nor  can  have  stipulated  for  it  any  form  whatever.  If  ever  any  painter 
sees  that  symmetry  would  be  being  true  to  nature,  then  it  would  be  right 
again  ;  nay,  may  we  not  be  almost  sure  this  is  destined  to  be  :  that  that 
4  wrong  '  also  is  to  be  done  rightly  ;  that  '  law  '  rightly  broken  ?  Must 
not  the  forbidding  be  to  compel  the  right  taking  ? 

So  observe,  the  tree  of  life  which  man  has  been  forbidden  to  eat  of  is  to 
be  eaten  of  by  him  ;  it  is  to  be  free  in  the  '  new  Jerusalem.' 
And  when  we  think,  is  it  not  striking  that  truly  nature  is  symmetrical,  is 
a  perfect  balance  ?     It  is  not  only  opposites,  but  equal  opposites. 

Is  not  that  strange,  that  affirmation  as  it  were,  by  the  early  painters : 
*  Nature  is  equal  opposites  ! '  Never  did  art  say  more  truly  or  empha- 
tically that  she  was  bound  to  be  true  to  nature  than  when  she  said  she 
was  bound  to  be  perfectly  balanced. 

That  is  the  true  seeing,  to  see  the  opposite  at  once  with  the  thing : 
seeing  '•that  is  right '  is  no  end  ;  the  destiny  of  the  '  right'  is  to  be  over- 
thrown; the  question  is,  what  makes  it  right — just  as  of  'wrong'  is 
what  makes  it  wrong :  all  the  '  rights '  that  a  negation  in  the  basz's 
makes  right,  exist  to  be  overthrown,  and  by  their  overthrow  to  perfect 
the  basis.  To  see  them  right,  is  true  and  right  enough ;  but  it  is 
but  seeing  a  phenomenon,  and  has  to  be  interpreted.  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely easy  to  join  on  this  question  to  all  our  thinking ;  and  take 
ever  and  of  course  the  two  steps  (which,  indeed,  are  endlessly  re- 
peated) instead  of  stopping  at  the  one  ?  Why  should  this  be  hard  at 
all  ?  It  is  deliverance  from  hardness. 

But  remembering  that  nature  thus  or  perfectly  balanced,  or  equal  opposites, 
does  not  a  new  light  come  on  this  impulse  of  the  early  art  to  be  so  ? 

Though  the  Greeks  had  wholly  escaped  from  it,  was  it  not  in  fact  an 
anticipation  [evidently  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  veryjirst  impulse;  it 
denotes  a  previous  state  on  which  it  came  as  a  correction].  Was  it  not  an 
anticipation,  and  is  not  its  setting  aside  a  suppression  ?  Did  it  not  simply 
demand  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is  it  to  be  restored  ?  Are  pictures 
destined  again  to  embody  symmetry  and  balance  ? 
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I  seem  to  see  here  even  something  as  to  the  expression  of  the  reason. 
Will  not  that  '  fulfilling  the  condition  '  be  found  to  be  exactly  the  being 
4  true  to  nature,'  in  painting  not  '  things '  but  the  process,  the  action  ? 
Was  it  not  that  falsity  made  the  symmetry  false?  Nature  is  not 
symmetrical  or  balanced  things,  but  she  is  perfectly  balanced  action ;  and 
when  the  painter  is  true  to  her  in  this,  is  not  that  negation  which  forbade 
4  balance'  gone  ?  Then  will  it  not  be  free  to  him  to  fulfil  that  passion  ? — 
for  is  it  not  a  passion,  a  tendency,  this  to  symmetry  ? — free  to  him  to  be  a 
revealer  of  nature  in  this  also  that  it  is  balanced  action. 

But  here  another  question  comes ;  may  it  be  that  the  putting  aside  this 
'  balance'  has  been  part  of  his  call  to  reveal  by  leaving  out? 

What  nature  wants  of  us  is  for  our  action  to  be  like  hers,  to  be  so  many 
things  together  ;  virtually  so  much  :  to  be  what  could  not  be  but  through 
so  much  having  been  before,  and  being  still  in  its  effect.  That  is  what 
art  is,  and  that  is  what  man's  life  is. 

How  beautifully  organic  life  exhibits  this :  in  the  higher  animals  how 
much  has  been  before  they  could  be;  how  much  is  in  its  effect,  is 
virtually  present.  And  in  the  lower  forms  do  we  not  see  those  things 
which  are  '  implicit '  in  the  higher  ones,  shown  separately,  in  self-forms  : 
do  not  these  lower  forms  of  life  come,  and  lead  up  to  the  perfect,  as 
the  elements  that  are  to  constitute  man's  true  life  and  arts  come 
separately  to  him  ? 

And  this  having  more  and  more  elements  together  may  go  on  so  in- 
definitely, and  with  perfectly  unlimited  variety  of  form.  The  thing  that 
teas  felt  wrong,  seen  to  be  right,  having  the  law  obeyed  in  the  breaking, 
this  very  thing  may  be  again  put  aside,  and  be  virtually  in  the  very  form 
that  ivas  its  mere  absence,  and  so  again  and  again.  Is  not  this  how  genius 
has,  and  obeys,  its  prompting  to  break  law :  it  feels  and  knows  (even  though 
not  consciously)  it  has  the  obeying  virtually  in  the  breaking,  feels  it  is 
more,  not  less  ?  It  is  doing  two  opposites  together  :  no  matter  that  it  seems 
less.  That  is  the  '  truth  '  of  art,  the  truth  to  nature,  the  action  that  is  the 
same  as  hers  :  it  is  the  doing  opposites  together.  When  that  is  there,  the 
work  is  true  to  nature :  it  is  the  fulfilling  law  and  breaking  it  at  once  : 
fulfilling  in  breaking;  that  is,  it  is  breaking  the  self-imposed  law;  it  is 
casting  out  the  self,  which  is  being  nature. 

In  art,  too,  how  we  see  that  acting  for  self  makes  the  good  things  bad — 
the  ease,  pleasure,  rapidity,  absence  of  restraint,  perfect  indulgence  of 
natural  passion — acting  for  self  makes  these,  the  good  things  in  art,  bad. 
And  so  there  comes  even  a  thought  of  goodness  as  being  in  their  absence. 
And  then,  when  nature  will  not  have  them  absent  any  more,  we  turn 
round  and  say,  '  But  then,  where  will  our  goodness  be  ? '  Thank  God, 
that  goodness  will  be  nowhere  ! 

The  good  thing  is  the  free  play  of  passion ;  that  is  mixed  up  with  evil 
that  he  may  shrink  from  it. 

And  then,  again,  does  it  not  explain  man — the  nature  of  man,  with  its 
curious  perversity,  its  slips  and  falls,  and  long  inability  to  go  straight, 
refusal  of  quiet  and  reasonable  good,  and  seeming  irrational  stretching  out 
after  follies  and  chimeras,  and  breaking  of  laws  to  its  own  hurt  ?  What  is 
it  but  the  artist-nature  in  him  ? 

Is  not  this  the  true  criticism  for  art,  that  not  only  any  truth  (of  the 
'  exact '  order)  may  be  put  aside,  the  question  being  only  of  the  reason  ;  not 
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only  this,  but  that,  really,  any  part  whatsoever  in  which  'exactness'  is 
not  put  aside,  which  is  not  untrue  to  what  is  seen,  cannot  be  rightly  true ; 
that  anything  not  untrue  to  the  appearance  must  be  really  untrue  ? 
Necessarily  ;  because  in  the  appearance  there  is  a  '  self  element  that 
makes  it  false.  So  does  not  truth  absolutely  demand  falsity  to  the  appear- 
ance ?  Or  may  there  be  this,  that  after  this  falsity  to  appearance,  as  it 
were,  there  may  come  a  reason  for  returning  to  it  ? 

We  no  more  want  a  little  corner  for  '  life  '  when  all  nature  is  living  to  us, 
nor  for  goodness  when  all  our  life  is  good.     As  if  life  could  not  be  at  once 
pleasure  and  good  ;  as  if  good  and  pleasure  were  contraries  !      Of  course, 
in  having  to  think  this  way,  there  are  contradictions  enough  in  our  thought. 
We  must  remember  that  our  experience  is,  as  it  were,  inverse.    It  is  not 
that  there  must  first  come  restraint  &c.  in  order  for  the  other  '  goodness ' 
to  be ;  but  that  that,  not -restraint,  is  the  only  goodness,  that  none  other  ever 
was  or  can  be,  and  that  something  in  us  makes  this  good  bad  to  us,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  order  to  escape  this  that  our  experience  has  to  be.     Only 
a  being  in  whom  there  was  that  which  makes  the  good  bad  could  have  it. 
Does  not  nature  give   to  us  in  the  natural  passion — even  in  the  self- 
passion — a  sort  of  general    outline  or  vague  suggestion  of  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  done  ?     That  is,  she  gives  it  in  the  self-passion  before  it  is 
made  artificially  corrupt  and  monstrous,  as  it  becomes  with  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  developed  self-right  put  as  the  right;  this  corrupts  and 
puts  out  of  its  true  nature  even  the  self-passion. 

In  this  does  she  not  give,  though  imperfectly,  the  thing  to  be  done ;  but 
to  be  donet/br  her  ;  ibr  a  not-self  reason?  That  other  feeling  of  right,  find- 
ing a  wrong  because  of  the  pleasure,  that  is  the  proof  of  the  acting  for  self. 
How  else,  possibly,  can  a  thing  be  made  to  be  a  wrong — not  being  other- 
wise so — because  it  is  a  pleasure  ? 

Might  we  not  say  this;  must  it  not  be  true:  '  What  most  degrades? 
Taking  pleasure  for  self.  Then  what  is  most  intensely  the  opposite  to 
degradation,  the  most  potent  means  of  rising  from  it  ?  Taking  pleasure 
not  for  self. 

Has  not  the  painter  to  reveal  what  nature  would  show  us  if  she  did 
not  veil  herself  ?  For  is  not  this  what  she  does ;  hiding  and  veiling 
herself,  and  making  herself  seem  less.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  those 
co-existing  opposites  ?  they  are  a  veiling,  a  hiding,  a  making  appear  less. 
In  truth  may  not  this  be  the  meaning  of  this  union  of  opposites :  is 
ihat  but  the  way  in  which  we  perceive  this  veiling  of  herself  (from  us) 
on  nature's  part?  Is  it  simply  the  '  phenomenon'  of  this  :  that  is,  if  we  ask 
why  does  nature  appear  to  us  thus  as  union  of  opposites,  may  not  the 
true  answer  be  :  she  veils  herself  and  makes  herself  appear  less ;  and  this 
is  what  we  so  perceive  ?  For  this  we  know,  that  this  union  of  opposites 
is  but  our  way  of  perceiving  her,  not  that  she  is  that,  but  that  she  is 
what  we  so  perceive. 

Art  and  science  are  nature's  two  ways  of  making  us  understand  that 
what  acts  on  us  is  not  what  answers  to  our  impression.  She  says  '  repre- 
sent it,  put  it  so  before  yourself  by  hand  and  by  thought  respectively ;  and 
see  if  it  is.'  And  we  see  at  once. 

Is  not  this  the  true  thought  of  art — how  the  true  painting  first  comes  : 
the  painter,  carried  away  by  the  perception  of  a  truth  of  nature  which  he 
must  present,  full  only  of  an  absolute  passion  to  do  that,  forgets  all  his 
'  duty '  of  exactness,  and  with  the  least  possible  labour,  the  feast  possible 
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time,  instead  of  drawing  the  object  puts  down  the  fewest  possible  strokes, 
just  mere  indications  of  it,  whatever  will  best  give  that  truth  he  sees,  and 
which  inspires  his  soul  ? 

Is  not  his  seeing  this  '  effect,'  this  truth,  the  new  vision ;  the  fact  which 

makes  the  presenting  of  the  appearances  no  longer  '  due,'  or  necessary, 

or  possible  ? 

Conscious  only  of  an  absolute,  overwhelming  passion  for  that  fresh-seen 
truth,  which  must  be  seized  now  or  lost  for  ever,  he  forgets  his  duty  of 
exactness,  forgets  his  goodness,  forgets  to  ask,  'Am  I  drawing  this 
properly?'  That  is  the  point:  he  forgets  his  goodness,  and  asks  onlv, 
feels  only,  '  nature  wants  this  of  me.'  Then,  in  those  few  and  hasty 
strokes — strokes  no  laziness  or  dullness  Avould  have  dared  to  put — then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  object  thus  forgotten  is  truly  drawn. 

For  then  first  it  truly  is  nature  on  the  painter's  canvas,  for  it  is  nature — 
nature,  and  not  a  dead  image  of  it.  It  is  living,  as  living  on  his  canvas 
as  is  nature's  self:  it  is  living,  for  it  acts,  it  is  doing  an  action,  effecting  a 
result,  producing  that  truth  to  nature,  which  is  by  its  means  and  in  its 
sacrifice.  It  is  living,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  living  in  nature  herself 
living  in  its  action.  Why  should  it  not  be  as  much  living  on  the  canvas 
as  in  nature  ?  A  sheep  or  an  ox,  we  say,  is  '  living' ;  but  why  is  not  the 
painter's  sheep,  which  acts  as  truly  as  the  other,  living  also  ?  It  is  living, 
and  as  truly  :  granted  it  is  but  pigment,  a  bit  of  zinc  powder,  say  ;  but 
why  should  not  zinc  be  as  much  living  as  carbon  ?  The  true  painter  gives 
life,  true  life,  true  living  action  to  dead  earths,  makes  them  as  truly  living 
as  any  living  thing ;  and  nature  owns  the  life  thus  given,  accepts  it  as  her 
own,  and  is  in  his  work  as  truly  as  in  any  that  is  her  own.  So  he  is  a 
creator ;  he  does  create  life.  The  work  of  his  hand  is  a  living  work  ;  '  into 
dust  of  the  earth  he  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  becomes  a  living 
soul.' 

Here  is  the  answer  to  that  question  go  often  asked  (and  which 
expresses  the  curious  confused  ignorance  we  are  in)  ;  '  if  the  painter  draws 
differently  from  what  we  see,  is  it  not  because  he  sees  differently  ?  '  Yes ; 
if  we  understand  what  seeing  we  mean.  It  is  exactly  as  the  scientific  man 
*  sees '  nature  differently  from  another  :  as  he  '  sees  '  the  earth  move,  while 
ignorance  sees  the  heavens.  It  is  not  a  difference  in  his  sense-impression  ; 
that  is  the  same  to  him  as  to  another — differences  in  that  may  be,  but  they 
are  not  the  essential.  What  the  artist  proper  sees  is  that  the  things  he  sees 
mean  and  must  mean  something  else  which  is  not  they,  but  must  cause 
them  to  appear.  It  is  a  total  misleading  to  look  for  the  difference  in  the 
senses ;  it  is  by  an  act  of  interpretation  that  it  comes,  if  it  comes  aright. 

In  painting  how  plainly  we  see  written  :  every  pleasure  that  is  for  service, 
no  pleasure  that  is  not.  And  do  we  not  see,  too,  that  this  means  infinitely 
the  most  pleasure ;  that  pleasure  is  free  so  even  absolutely,  to  a  degree 
impossible  and  out  of  all  comparison,  if  it  be  taken  for  self?  If  nature 
says  '  no  pleasure  for  self,'  it  is  in  order  that  she  may  give  pleasure.  Once 
let  her  be  free  to  give  it,  by  our  being  able  to  take  it  (which  is  our  taking 
it  for  service),  and  see  in  painting  how  freely,  how  lavishly,  she  gives  it 
how  infinitely  more  than  in  the  other  way  she  could. 

And  in  painting,  too,  do  we  not  see  another  thing  ?  there,  at  least,  plainly 
enough  we  see  that  it  is  only  for  service  pleasure  must  be  taken,  must  be 
dt-sired.  Plainly  there  we  see  taking  any  pleasure  for  self— for  the  pleasure  » 
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sake,  and  not  because  it  serves,  and  makes  truer  to  nature — is  bad,  is 
absolute  and  simple  wrong.  It  is  bad  drawing  and  nothing  else  nor  less. 
And  truly,  so  it  is  in  life,  as  much  there  as  in  painting ;  the  difference  is 
only  that  in  the  former  case  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  see  it,  and  feel  it  as 
it  is. 

Should  we  ever  put  our '  goodness  for  self  aside  if  God  would  let  us  keep 
it  ?  Is  not  that  the  very  utmost  and  intensest  struggle  of  the  self  to  live  ; 
and  here  are  we  not  above  all  deceived  ?  For,  at  least  in  our  life,  is 
not  this  hold  on  the  '  goodness  for  self  truly  holding  in  a  roundabout  and 
indirect  way  on  pleasure  for  self,  on  a  kind  of  liberty  and  right  to  serve 
self  directly  :  is  it  not  really  held,  down  at  the  bottom,  even  though 
unconsciously,  as  a  means  and  condition  of  living  the  life  of  self-pleasing, 
as  a  price  paid  for  the  devotion  to  self- pleasure  :  so  that  it  is  truly  for  the 
pleasure  (often  and  in  great  part  and  unconsciously),  and  not  for  the  'good- 
ness '  that  the  latter  is  held  so  tenaciously  ?  Or  at  least  those  who  do  not 
do  it  for  this,  who  truly  seek  the  good  and  abhor  the  greed,  unwittingly 
in  insisting  on  this  goodness  for  self,  do  and  maintain  a  thing,  the  reason 
and  basis  of  which  was,  and  can  only  be,  that  it  is  a  means  whereby 
the  life  of  self-serving  can  be  longer  held,  and  guarded  against  the  healing 
powers  that  would  else  expel  it.  Our  goodness  for  self — the  good  and 
right  which  acting  for  self  demands — is  the  '  price '  of  an  '  indulgence,' 
looking  like  an  offering  to  virtue,  but  truly  the  bringing  of  a  '  right '  to 
put  aside,  in  one  act,  all  true  virtue  and  all  possibility  of  it. 

Is  there  not  a  beautiful  relation  between  science  and  art  in  respect 
to  nature,  and  considered  as  revelations  of  her  ?  For  art  has  em- 
phatically to  affirm  her  living;  presenting  her  as  dead  it  presents  her 
visibly  falsely  ;  its  plain  and  visible  office  is  to  reveal  her  as  living. 
Now.  science  in  this  respect  is  for  a  time  opposed.  She  shows  nature  as  if 
dead ;  is  compelled  to  this  for  a  time,  in  showing  the  necessity  through 
it.  So  do  not  art  and  science  in  this  make,  as  it  were,  complementary 
affirmations  :  art,  '  Nature  is  living  :  evidently  it  is ;  you  see  it  when  I 
portray  her  ;  a  living  likeness  is  the  only  true  one.'  And  science  :  '  But 
this  lite  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is  a  life  in  which  necessity  is  embodied ;  you 
see  it  when  I  portray  her  :  a  likeness  with  necessity  in  every  part  is  the 
only  true  one.'  Art  has  to  show  her  visibly  living ;  science  as  to  seeming 
dead.  Is  there  not  meaning  here  more  than  has  been  seen  ?  At  least, 
does  it  not  show  quite  clearly  why  art  has  been  the  delight,  and  science 
(to  the  mass  of  men)  the  toil;  why  the  one  has  attracted,  the  other 
repelled.  And  does  it  not  foretell  that  with  science  coming  to  show  nature 
as  living,  too.  it  also  will  become  a  joy  and  delight,  a  charm  to  all  eyes 
and  hearts ;  no  more  a  toil,  nor  with  anything  in  it  that  repels  ? 

Is  there  not  a  great  significance  in  this  for  art :  how  nature's  remedy  for 
the  falsity  imposed  on  a  necessary  process  by  a  defect  in  the  basis,  is  com- 
pleting it ;  that  is,  putting  aside  the  '  exception,'  whereby  the  false  thought 
or  action  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  so  compelling  the  whole  to 
become  new  ? 

Compelling  it,  indeed,  to  unite  with  it  that  which  is  in  the  exception  ; 
banishing  the  negation  from  each. 

It  is  the  restoring  harmony  or  unity ;  for  in  the  condition  in  which  a 
falsity  is  maintained  as  universal  by  aid  of  one  thing  which  is  excepted — as 
the  organic  Avorld  from  the  '  dead  '  necessity — there  is  non-unity,  absence 
of  harmony  ;  the  thought  or  action  consists  of  t\vo  discordant  parts ;  and 
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nature's  cure  for  tlie  falsity  is  the  insisting  upon  unity  again.  Now,  surely, 
here  is  a  key  to  how  the  true  painting  comes.  I  have  seen  it  comes  irith 
unity,  with  harmony ;  but  is  not  here  a  deeper  insight?  Surely  in  art,  too, 
the  unity  returning,  the  harmony  compelled  again,  is  the  power  bv  which 
the  basis  is  perfected.  Is  not  the  hidden  relation  given  here :  in  the 
painting  ready  to  be  '  interpreted'  is  there  not  truly  the  very  relation  that 
is  in  these  other  instances:  an  'universal'  condition,  as  it  were,  expressing 
the  necessary  process  on  the  defective  basis,  but  with  some  one  exception, 
some  exception  the  existence  of  which  is  the  con  Jition  for  the  other ;  as 
the  vital  principle  in  the  organic  is  the  condition  of  the  thought  of  the 
deadness  of  all  nature  else?  Now  does  not  the  new  basis  of  the  painter's 
work  come  strictly  as  the  perception  of  the  universal,  'actual,'  life — the 
lite  that  is  one  with  necessity — comes;  namely,  by  this  exception  being 
compelled  to  be  given  up  ?  Extending  into  this — unity  coming  where 
discordance  has  been — the  Avhole  action  is  made  new ;  instead  of  a  mere 
necessity  and  a  mere  arbitrariness,  comes  a  life  that  is  one  Avith  necessity. 
And  as  one  writes  the  words  is  it  not  evident  how  exactly  true  they  are 
for  art?  here  are  the  necessity,  the  exactness;  the  arbitrariness  (by  what 
term  should  it  be  expressed  in  art?),  the  false  'life;'  in  making  the 
exactness  universal  it  changes — in  the  very  becoming  it  changes — and  is 
a  life  which  has  necessity  within  it ;  the  free  play  of  passion  embodying 
exactness.  It  is  one  thing  in  art  again. — Can  this  be  seen,  this  universal 
banishing  of  the  life,  with  the  one  exception,  the  including  which  brings 
back  to  all  the  life  made  perfect  ?  And  is  introducing  the  unity  truly 
the  power  by  which  it  comes  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  hand  is  the  art- organ  (and  the  eye,  too),  and 
that  the  assertion  of  its  natural  passion  makes  the  true  art-work,  then 
is  not  this  the  fact — that  art  expresses  truly  the  human  body!  How 
different  has  been  the  thought,  that  it  was  to  express  the  painter's  (the 
individual  painter's)  soul.  And  so  is  it  truly  with  man's  LIFE  too.  Is 
this  also  to  be  the  expression  of  the  human  body,  its  natural  demands, 
its  passions  ?  Is  it  to  be  one  with  art  in  this  ?  Is  it  thus  also  to  be  true 
to  nature  ? 

And  becoming  so  by  a  great  affirmation,  and  sway  of  these,  expressing, 

as  in  the  painter  too,  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  ?  or  rather  perhaps 

implying  that  its  conditions  are  fulfilled  ? 

Were  not  this  sublime  ?  See  how  in  his  life,  as  in  his  art,  man  has  tried  to 
introduce  himself,  and  his  conceptions  of  grandeur,  sublimity,  propriety  ! 
Were  it  not  beautiful  if  the  destiny  were  the  same  ?— Is  there  not  another 
revelation  of  art  in  that  command  to  love  God  with  all  our  power,  and 
then  men  as  ourselves  1  Does  not  painting  put  before  our  eyes,  in  an 
image,  the  very  fulfilment  of  this  command  ?  The  loving  nature  with  aU  the 
soul,  does  not  that  give  the  power  truly,  rightly,  to  love  the  '  thing,'  to 
make  its  service  implicit ;  so  the  painter  is  enabled  to  accept  from  it,  to 
treat  it  as,  if  he  treated  it  so  for  himself,  would  bevileness  ;  that  is  to  give 
it  its  LIFE,  truly  to  serve  it. 

The  artist  is  able  to  accept  from  his  object ;  that  is  what  constitutes  him  ; 
he  is  able  to  accept:  having  said  that  all  is  said.     This  is  THE  DUTY  OF  MAN, 
to  be  able  to  accept.     Here  how  plain  it  is  what  genius  is— 
coming  of  that.  .     . 

Genius  is  conscious  of,  is  driven  by,  opposing  duties,  and  i 
pelled  to  make  them  one,  which  is  in  making  one  of  them  imphcit.     Thus 
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it  dcmbly  fulfils  them  both  (see  it  in  loving  God  ivholly  and  men  in  that) ; 
for  the  one  thus  made  implicit  is  then  only  perfect ;  that  is  the  condition 
of  its  truly  being  ;  and  the  other,  the  one  for  which  it  is  thus  made  to  be 
in  its  not-being,  the  larger  and  deeper  one  is  in  this  very  thing  also  ;  it  is 
in  the  making  of  the  other  one  implicit. 

Then  see  in  life  if  this  is  not  what  distinguishes  it :  that  in  it  our  right  ia 
not  the  right  of  art;  how  our  moral  maxims  are  simply  the  affirmation 
that  there  cannot  be  that  right  in  it ;  that  it  cannot  be  as  art,  but  must 
remain  with  a  right  that  is  not  the  true  right.  But  these  very  affirmations 
are  themselves  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  is  not  to  remain  so,  else  how 
does  it  become  necessary  to  say  so  ?  This  very  necessity  is  the  evidence 
of  the  tendency — the  instinct — to  the  other.  How  could  there  be  that 
tendency  if  it  were  not  a  prophecy  ? 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  they  are  a  prophecy  of  a  different  state. 
In  truth,  when  we  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  body,  is  it  not  plain  that 
its  presence  is  the  very  condition  for  that  true  right :  that  it  is  by  and 
through  its  '  passions '  that  it  must  be  worked  out  and  sustained.  They 
are  the  means  of  it,  not  the  hindrance:  it  is  just  as  with  art  and  science, 
which  in  this  are  the  same.  The  '  natural  passion '  of  the  artist's  hand 
that  enables  him  to  be  true  to  nature — this  is  the  very  parallel  to  those 
natural  passions  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  to  them  the  task  is  committed  of 
making  man's  life  true  to  nature ;  they  are  the  conditions  of  his  perfect 
life,  rather  than  hindrances,  as  we  think.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  artist's 
hand  :  as  he  learns  does  he  not  often  think,  'Oh,  if  I  could  paint  without 
a  hand ;  without  these  promptings,  temptations,  infirmities  from  it,  I 
would  be  absolutely  exact '  ?  True  :  he  would  never  be  an  artist  at  all : 
nor  man  human  without  a  body.  These  passions  are  what  guide  him, 
in  both  alike,  to  the  true  right,  the  true  good,  the  fulfilling  of  the  con- 
ditions for  their  freedom. — Is  this  perhaps  a  reason  art  rather  than 
science  is  the  revealer  and  teacher  of  life,  because  it  does  depend  upon 
the  body,  and  a  passion  of  it?  Science  rather  upon  the  '  natural  passion ' 
of  the  intellect :  so  that  the  parallel,  though  true  and  with  special  in- 
struction, is  in  that  less  close. 

Our  life  has  in  it  this  right,  which  is  not  the  right  that  implies  a 
deeper  Tightness  than  that  with  which  man  starts.  But  all  tends  (save 
in  moral  life)  to  the  attaining  the  other  right ;  changing  our  aim  for  a 
better :  what  demonstration  of  proof  it  must  want  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  the  moral  life  in  this  is  to  be  an  exception.  That  to  which 
the  moral  life  is  tending,  which  is  to  be  expected — which  makes  it  in  itself 
worth  while  to  have  been,  not  an  abortion,  not  a  disorder  in  nature,  a 
part  of  man's  life  even  unlike  all  the  rest — that  which  is  on  all  grounds  to 
be  expected,  is  this  change  of  the  right :  the  right  with  false  basis  into  the 
right  with  the  true  one. 

Does  not  painting  also  make  it  clear  how  much  more  power  there 
would  be,  in  the  true  right,  to  train  for  good,  to  urge  even  to  self-restraint 
when  called  for,  than  in  the  mere  aim  for  that  ?  With  what  thought 
would  one  labour  most  intensely  for  the  power  to  draw,  but  as  a  means 
to  the  true  artist-power,  having  exactness  implicit ;  the  power  to  reveal 
nature,  to  learn  to  know  her  more  deeply,  not  merely  to  delineate  her. 
For  which  would  one  labour  most  intensely,  for  less  or  for  more;  for  that 
power  merely  for  itself,  or  for  it  and  a  wholly  new  one  besides,  infinitely 
more  even  than  itself,  but  attainable  only  through  it  ?  Will  not  a  person 
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labour  more  for  two  things  than  for  one  ?  And  not  only  is  there  more  to 
prompt  to  work,  but  a  necessity  imposed  for  truer,  more  perfect  work  ;  for 
only  to  the  true  and  perfect  work  is  that  reward  given ;  only  when  the 
power  is  attained  does  that  fruit  come;  nothing  else  can  give  it;  no  seeming 
or  pretence  take  its  place.  Merely  for  the  direct  results  of  the  labour  a 
little  labour  might  suffice  ;  each  little  bears  its  own  fruit,  as  it  were  ;  but 
for  the  true  end  to  come  there  must  be  the  perfect  condition. 

An  absolute  new  power  of  perceiving  is  thus  gained  :  we  witness 
before  our  own  eyes  the  very  creation  and  becoming  of  a  faculty,  all  that 
there  is  in  the  mere  power  of  exactness  we  have,  and  this  besides ;  what  a 
pity  to  try  merely  to  hold  that  instead  of  using  it.  We  are  content  with 
too  little.  How  plain  the  same  thing  is  in  science;  with  the  observation 
comes  not  merely  itself  and  its  direct  fruits,  but  the  creation  of  a  new 
faculty  ;  a  new  power  of  perceiving  nature ;  an  ability  to  apprehend  her 
quite  afresh  and  more  deeply  ;  all  former  seeing  was  not  seeing  at  all  com- 
pared to  this.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  invisible. 
Now  in  the  moral  life  is  there  not  the  perfect  parallel  of  this  in  the  coming 
of  the  not-desiring  for  self?  Is  it  not  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty  even; 
a  new  relation  to  nature  ?  Is  not  here  indeed  the  '  being  born  again  '  ?  la 
it  not  the  change  which  everywhere  constitutes  art  1 

Although  the  painter  has  learnt  truly  to  paint,  the  observers  who  as  yet 
try  to  explain  his  action  have  not  seen  it.  They,  as  it  were,  try  to  hold 
on  to  the  epicycles.  They  do  not  see  that  every  good  and  true  thing  man 
attains  by  effort,  restraint,  toil,  is  an  instrument  to  be  used.  In  all  his 
actions  mail  makes  first  an  instrument,  an  instrument  to  cast  the  self  out 
of  him. 

How  curious  when  men  say  this  cannot  be  done — or  cannot  know  except 
phenomena,  which  is  the  same — they  overlook  this  :  that  the  thing  he 
does,  is  doing  all  the  while,  is  to  provide  an  instrument  for  this  very 
thing. 

And  is  not  this  instrument  always  one  thing,  the  fulfilling  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  negation ;  the  carrying  out  his  good  and 
right  under  its  dominion?  it  is  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  self  holding 
its  rule  [for  the  self  may  stand  for  all  negation].  Its  power  as  an  instrument 
consists  in  this :  it  brings  out  what  that  rule  involves.  We  recognise  our 
work  but  tinder-estimate  our  reward.  This  is  what  a'l  do  not  see  :  how 
great  and  rich  the  reward  is.  So  what  wonder  the  world  seems  a  mys- 
terious and  evil  place.  Exactly  the  reward  of  our  labour  is  hidden  from 
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It  is  exactly  because  it  is  thus  the  creation  of  a  faculty — the  giving  of  a 
new  power  to  do — that  art  cannot  rest  on  the  man's  will,  express  his  design, 
or  be  achieved  by  his  effort. 

That  is  how  nature  rewards  us  for  that  right  doing,  by  giving  us  the 
power  of  starting  afresh  :  by  showing  us  how  these  'rights'  are  false,  she 
says  to  us,  '  You  have  done  well ;  I  accept  your  efforts  :  now  here  is  my 
reward  for  them  ;  leave  them  and  start  afresh;  you  will  find  you  are  able 
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That  the  true  artist's  good  embodies  in  it  that  which  is  another's  badness 
surely  is  plain  to  see.  Take  a  drawing,  say  a  head,  done  by  a  mere  bad 
drawer,  and  done  badly.  Now  give  that  to  a  mere  '  delineator '  to  make 
right,  and  he  puts  aside  every  part  in  which  it  is  false,  every  line  in  which 
it  deviates  from  exactness.  But  give  it  to  an  artist  proper,  and  he  includes 
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in  and  makes  part  of  his  right  and  good  pome  parts  of  this  very  falseness: 
he  keeps  some  of  the  mere  false  strokes,  and  makes  them  part  of  his  right. 
His  goodness  includes,  and  has  in  it.  what  was  the  other's  badness. 

And  it  is  not  that  he  just  contrive*  to  take  that  in  ;  if  there  had  been 
no  false  strokes  at  all,  he  would  have  made  his  own  of  the  very  same 
kind.  Nay,  give  him  the  work  of  a  delineator,  and  he  would  make  it 
right  by  making  it  inexact. 

This  is,  the  true  goodness  has  badness  in  it,  or  perhaps  has  'not-goodness' 
in  it.  We  must  not  shrink  from  saying  this,  or  we  refuse  to  see. 

And  how  this  is,  is  clear  too :  loving  God  with  all  the  soul,  as  giving 
the  power  at  once  and  the  right  to  love  the  neighbour  but  as  self,  gives 
the  key.  (This  gives  the  power  and  right  to  use  others'  selves,  as  well  as 
our  own,  truly  as  selves,  according  to  their  true  nature,  and  to  what  the 
'  self,'  be  it  whose  it  may,  truly  demands.  Otherwise  we  must  treat  others' 
selves,  not  as  selves  at  all,  not  as  for  use.)  It  is  by  that  love  for  God,  for 
truth  to  nature,  which  takes  all  his  soul,  all  his  desire,  that  this  which  is 
\vrongforanotherisright  to  him.  It  is  the  same  in  life;  without  the 
vhole  love  for  God — for  service  (and  therefore  God  commands  it) — we 
cannot  do  right  at  all  or  to  any.  The  very  things  that  are  the  right  to  do 
"become  wrong  to  us ;  our  very  right  is  made  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  bad  drawing  gives  less  than  the  true  form ;  the  true  artist  gives 
more ;  that  is,  that  and  something  else. 

Is  this  the  best  definition  of  good  drawing,  that  it  is  the  exact  form  and 
something  more  ?  Then  what  a  wonder  it  is  that  the  thing  to  which  the 
selfishness  prompts  should  have  some  relation  to  this  adding  something 
more,  which  is  true  art  ?  Does  it  not  show  something  about  us  which 
we  have  not  yet  recognised  ? 

But  this  '  more '  looks  as  if  it  were  less.  Does  this  exact  form,  then — the 
*  thing ' — answer  to  the  self-right ;  thus  parallel  to  the  '  true  to  sense '  ? 

If  pleasure  has  to  be  taken  not  because  we  wish  it,  but  for  duty,  for 
right,  because  God  demands  it,  that  brings  with  it  a  wholly  new  feeling 
and  thought,  especially  about  pleasure ;  and  a  new  feeling  that  must 
extend  over  all  our  life  :  pleasure  stands  in  a  new  relation ;  it  is  robbed 
for  ever  and  absolutely  of  that  false  power  of  preventing  service. 

For  how  striking  this  is  in  art ;  this  seems  almost  its  one  secret,  this 
different  thought  and  feeling  about  the  pleasurable  and  easy  ;  freedom 
from  restraint,  ease,  rapidity,  not  effort  but  free  delight — putting 
aside  the  restraining  laws  which  are  binding  on  those  who  have  not  the 
secret  of  its  doing — these  are  its  good  things.  It  is  pleasure  revealed. 
And  it  comes  by  nature  compelling  a  pleasure  on  the  artist  that  he  will 
not  have  for  self. 

As  if  she  said,  '  Of  course  you  will  not  have  it  for  self;  what  sort  of 
notion  is  that  you  have  of  pleasure,  as  if  it  were  for  self  it  was  to  be 
taken.  You  do  not  see  it,  look  and  see;  this  is  what  pleasure  is  and 
its  reason,  as  if  its  not  being  possible  to  take  it  for  self  is  any  reason  it 
should  not  be  taken. 

With  that  there  comes  a  new  perception,  a  new  feeling,  about  pleasure, 
and  it  spreads  like  wildfire  over  all.  All  pleasure  is  for  service  then, 
and  all  that  is  not  is  badness. 

For  Nature  has  so  caused  herself  to  be  that  the  work  done  by  effort 
and  restraint — the  exactness — never  can  be  true  to  her;  she  insists  on  plea- 
sure in  its  place,  only  by  pleasure  can  man  be  true  to  hrr. 
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It  is  the  same  in  science :  the  advancing  work  should  always,  perhaps, 
bear  a  fringe  of  exactness ;  but  it  is  all  to  be  interpreted  :  the  free  play 
of  passion  alone  being  the  truth ;  that  which,  if  done  '  for  self'  or  in 
ignorance,  is  BADNESS. 

So  we  see  the  opposition  there  is  now  between  art  and  life.  In  art 
pleasure  means  the  good ;  in  life  ( though  we  know  there  is  a  wrong  and 
mistake  somewhere  in  it,  yet  still  it  is  the  feeling)  it  means  in  some  way 
the  bad;  it  is  connected  with  the  badness.  In  art  (we  may  say  at  least)  it 
makes  the  goodness,  in  life  it  makes  the  badness.  And  the  reason  is  clear. 
In  art  pleasure  is  the  good,  for  it  is  for  service,  and  wholly  for  it ;  in  life  it 
is  for  self.  Here  is  our  choice  ;  it  is  free  to  us,  to  our  lite,  to  be  as  art  is  : 
pleasure  meaning  goodness  and  not  badness,  the  means  of  good  and  not  of 
ill,  the  test  of  good,  the  thing  we  demand  in  all  goodness  to  make  it  good ; 
our  life,  too,  may  be  this;  this  is  the  condition,  that  our  pleasure  be  for 
service.  For  see,  nature  has  made  art  and  life  alike  in  this — there  is  no 
scope  to  say  'if — they  are  one.  She  has  made  pleasure  here,  too,  the 
means  of  service ;  has  made  them  one. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  oppose  them,  so  also  it  is  in  art :  there  too,  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  oppose  pleasure  and  service,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  one ;  nor  less  visibly  so.  This  is  no  point  of  contrast ;  they  are  the 
same. 

And  more  than  this,  in  life  too  she  brings,  is  bringing  now,  to  bear  the 
power  to  compel  the  change  ;  she  is  bringing  the  demand  on  man  ;  lor  ser- 
vice here  is  this  pleasure,  which  for  self  you  cannot  take.  In  lite,  too,  she 
is  revealing  to  man  WHAT  PLEASURE  is ;  she  is  making  life,  too,  an  art : 
pleasure  as  means  of  service. 

And  this  above  all  should  not  surprise  us :  this  we  should  be  ever 
expecting  to  appear  [not  astonished  or  unwilling,  or  receiving  from  it  the 
impression  of  evil],  this  we  should  be  ever  ready  for,  knowing  it  must 
come :  something  claiming  to  come  into  our  right  which  would  be  wrong 
if  done  another  way.  If  we  see  that  ever,  then  we  should  know  that  a 
deliverance  is  near,  a  righter,  truer  mode ;  a  purer  act ;  one  from  which  yet 
another  restriction  that  does  not  mean  service  falls  off.  Ever  we  should 
be  ready  in  life  for  this :  for  the  demand  to  take  into  the  right,  something 
which,  if  done  another  way,  were  wrong ; 

probably  has  been  wrongly  done  :  by  the  bye,  is  not  this  an  instance  of 
the  primary  inversion  of  our  impressions  ? 

That  is,  we  should  ever  know  and  feel  that  the  true  having  comes  in  the 
outward  form  of  losing. — Is  it  not  clear  how  this  is  what  constitutes  the 
true  artist :  he  stands  so  to  his  work,  free  and  not  afraid  ;  knowing  ever  and 
perfectly,  and  taking  with  absolute  and  perfect  ease,  his  true  right  :  may 
take  in  what  would  be  wrong  done  another  way  ?  He  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions  for  that :  his  way  of  doing  is  not  that  way ;  another  law  is  on 
him.  For  here,  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  how  plainly  it  is  shown :  laws,  as 
external,  differ  with  ways  of  doing.  Of  course  they  do :  that  is  only 
because  the  law  truly  does  not  change,  therefore  of  course  its  Jornt 
does. 

Here  how  plain  it  is  how  we  err  in  life :  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  act  by 
things  as  they  truly  are— not  by  law  as  truly  unchanging  and  therefore 
necessarily  changing  in  form :  and  much  we  gain  by  our  fear !  We 
say,  that  must  be  in  '  another  world  ; '  but  how  plainly  nature  shows  us 
that  that  '  other  world '  is  here  :  this  world  demands  that  j  is  made  so  ; 
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and  if  we  do  not  treat  it  so,  we  treat  it  falsely  and  reap  the  corresponding 
fruits. 

That  is  what  the  artist  is  :  a  man  who  has  perfect  command  of  the  fact 
that  his  right  must  include  what  would  be  wrong  done  another  way,  and 
is  perfectly  ready  to  accept  more  and  more — any ;  whatever  nature  may 
bid  him. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the  '  applier  of  painting  : '  the 
latter  includes  in  his  work  all  the  established  work  that  would  be  wrong 
if  done  otherwise,  but  he  cannot  take  in  more  and  more.     He  has  not 
that  Avay  of  doing  which  makes  it  possible  to  take  in  more  that  would 
be  wrong  done  otherwise.      That  makes  him  not  a  painter. 
Now  in  life  this  is  what  we  have  to  learn  :   our  right  here  we  try  to  make 
one  which  is  right  done  any  way ;   we  will  not  have  to  take  into  account 
the  way  of  doing. 

So  is  it  not  truly  a  moral  element  at  the  bottom  that  makes  the  artist — 
though  it  is  limited,  and  perhaps  even  perverted  often — it  is  truly  moral 
if  seen  rightly  ? 

Art  is  distinctly,  this  (unconscious,  doubtless)  readjustment  of  the  very 
thought  or  feeling  of  good  or  right.  And  so  we  see  \\hat  it  means  ;  it  is 
its  going  deeper ;  its  passing  on  from  the  mere  outward  doing  to  the  soul ; 
art  demands  a  goodness  that  is  of  the  soul ;  it  says  to  restrictions  which 
mean  something  else  than  a  total  passion  for  and  absorption  in  truth, 
that  is  to  all  restrictions,  'begone,  you  mean  badness' — which  they 
do,  of  course,  and  must.  Everyone  knows  it ;  but  art  is  acting  so,  as 
well.  Now  this  is  what  it  means ;  this  is  that  artist  power  of  soul 
whereby  man  can  look  at  nature  and  reproduce  his  impressions,  and  they 
be  true.  From  him  have  fallen  off  all  restrictions ;  all  that  badness 
within  which  the  restrictions  do  but  conceal — putting  away  the  outward 
manifestations  of  it  only — leaving  the  essential  thing  the  same,  the 
tendency  unaltered.  This,  of  course,  will  be  our  thought  of  badness  in 
life  too — that  will  be  the  same  with  love  becoming  our  good. 

We  are  striving  in  vain  over  that  impossible  attempt,  to  keep  the  out- 
side deed  and  yet  have  the  act  as  well.  We  cannot  do  it.  If  we  have  the 
ACT  for  our  right,  we  must  have  it  including  that  which  is  wrong  if  done 
another  way. 

That  trying  too  for  a  thing  which  is  right  in  whatever  way  it  is  done, 
is  an  illusion  wholly  ;  there  is  no  such  right;  nothing  is  right  done  in 
any  way,  for  there  is  one  way  of  doing  which  is  absolutely  wrong,  and 
makes  wrong,  wholly,  essentially,  utterly,  whatever  outside  it  wear, 
everything  that  is  so  done — the  doing  for  ourselves. 

May  we  not  go  on  and  say :  as  science  is  the  '  touch-art,'  so  philosophy  is 
the  '  reason-art,'  theology  the  '  conscience-art '  ?  and  then  is  there  yet 
another  '  art'  of  the  emotions,  of  the  heart  ?  For  is  not  conscience  itself 
subordinated  ?  is  not  this  what  the  having  to  give  up  our  (self-imposed) 
right,  for  service,  means?  in  conscience,  too,  there  is  a  self-element ;  not 
even  it  is  the  final ;  it  is  to  the  heart  what  sense  is  to  reason. 

A  simple  instance  of  how  art  puts  the  truth  in  place  of  the  apparent,  is  its 
representing  a  mountain,  e.g.,  as  undergoing  change.  It  appears  un- 
changing, is  changing,  and  art  must  represent  it  not  as  it  appears.  Is  it 
not  simple  indeed  :  we  know  that  the  fact  is  one  thing  and  the  appearance 
another ;  now  if  art  be  untrue  to  appearance,  why  may  not  that  be  a 
return  to  the  fact  ? 
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Here  is  the  question  of  true  or  false  untrueness";  the  false  is  still  more 
untrue,  it  is  away  from,  the  true  back  towards,  the  fact.  Now  how  is  this 
determined — in  two  senses  :  (1 )  how  do  we  know  and  feel  which  it  is  ?  and 
(2)  how  is  it  accomplished  ;  how  is  the  artist  guided  to  do  this;  to  go 
on  in  this  direction  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Is  not  this  to  be  seen  by 
aid  of  science  and  of  life  ? 

In  this  necessity  of  treating  all  as  changing  we  see  art  is  returning  to 
the  fact  [how  exactly  it  is  the  fluxion  too ;  treating  things  as  living].  But 
how  is  man  compelled  to  this  ?  [it  is  necessary  of  course :  how  can  he  go 
except  to  that  which  is]  :  but  in  art  what  are  the  means  ?  He  presents  the 
things  to  himself,  and  then  he  feels  :  '  no,  it  is  not  that  which  makes  me 
perceive,  it  is  some  living  unity.'  And  see,  if  it  be  not  living  it  is  many 
things ;  if  it  be  living  it  is  one.  Is  it  not  the  necessity  for  unity  compels 
him  to  affirm  the  life  ? 

To  reveal  nature  the  painter  has  to  see  the  form  of  one  thing  in  another, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  in  a  great  thing.     He  may  see  the  form  of  a 
mountain  in  a  stone,  as  gravity  is  seen  in  the  fall  of  the  smallest  body ; 
but  he  has  to  see  by  this  means  the  hidden  form,  as  gravity  is  hidden  in  the 
heavens — to  see,  not  what  is  presented  to  the  eye,  but  that  which  causes 
it  to  be  presented.    He  has  to  do  what  the  astronomer  does  in  showing  that 
the  planets  fall,  and  that  if  they  did  not  we  should  not  see  them  revolve. 
Is  there  here  an  universal  too  ?     Is  it  always  given  to  us  to  do  every- 
thing in  an   image  before   the   reality?     Nay,  is   our   conscious  life 
itself  this  very  thing,  an  image  foreshowing  a  fact  that  is  to  be  ?     Is  not 
that  what  we  say  of  it,  that  it  is  an  <  image  '  ?     Science  says  it ;  it  is 
lived  in  things  that  are  but  appearances.     What  is  the  meaning  ? 
The  fault  in  painting,  surely  almost  above  all  others,  is  its  being  '  empty.' 
The  question  is  not  of  accuracy,  scarcely  of  mode  of  doing  of  any  kind ; 
it  is,   Is  it  empty,  or  does  it  give  the  true  fulness  and  power  of  nature  ! 
Bad  painting  is  empty.     The  painter  may  do  in  any  way,  adopt  any 
means,  depart  to  the  uttermost  from  all  that  lies  as  duty  on  those  who 
cannot  depart  from  it  truly,  but  he  must  not  make  nature  '  empty.'     Now 
is  it  not  wonderful  ?  that  was  Christ's  charge  against  the  Pharisees ;  not 
that  they  broke  the  law — He  broke  the  law  also;  He  broke  it  for  all 
mankind — but  that  they  made  it  «  empty.'     That  is  man's  crime,  to  make 
empty  the  law  of  God.     This  is  the  crime  of  the  law-keepers.     And  when 
this  making  empty  is  once  come,  is  the  law  ever  truly  fulfilled  again,  save 
in  the  form  of  breaking  it,  that  is,  of  writing  a  new  law  ?  Is  not  Christ's  work 
the  sum  and  guide  of  all  truth  in  this  respect  ?     Is  this,  indeed,  itself  a 
law  :  that  the  law  that  man  makes  empty  is  a  law  that  has  an  imperfect 
basis ;  that  rests  partly  on  his  regarding  self,  and  so  man's  making  it  empty 
is  preparation  for,  and  sign  of,  a  truer  law  coming  in  its  place  ? 

And  is  not  the  necessity  clear  in  this  ?  A  law  which  is  partly  imposed 
by  acting  for  self  must  insist  on  distinct  fixed  things,  not  on  the  action 
alone.  Now  will  not  these  things  inevitably  become  empty,  the  things 
continuing  to  be  done  even  when  the  reason  for  them  ceases  ? 

Nay,  do  we  not  see  how  duties  do  inevitably  become  '  empty  when  the 
basis  is  not  present ;  as  in  women,  in  respect  to  some  things  ? 
May  there  not  come  an  inevitable  emptiness  into  all  such  laws,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  regard  to  self  which  imposed  them  ceases,  or  partly  ceases  ;  that 
as  man's  life  grows,  the  very  basis  of  laws  which  rest  on  his  self-regard  ceases 
to  be,  and  so  his  fulfilment  of  them  inform  must  be  empty ;  this  being  the  pro- 
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cess  where  truer,  deeper-reaching  laws  come  to  be,  laws  which  insist  on  the 
action  (the  motive),  so  leaving  the  form  free  ?  And  then,  is  not  this  what 
happens ;  that  a  different  class  of  persons  obey  the  form  ?  When  it  meant 
a  true  goodness,  then  was  it  not  obeyed  by  those  who  sought  goodness? 
but  when  its  basis  has  gone,  and  the  form  no  more  is  needful,  then  do  not 
those  become  rather  the  law-breakers,  and  the  persons  who  fulfil  the  form, 
are  not  they  those  who  broke  it  first,  when  fulfilling  it  meant  true  good- 
ness ?  Is  not  this  the  process?  And  so  it  is  against  those  who  make  the 
law  empty  the  chief  blame  lies,  not  against  those  who  break  it;  for  the  former 
are  those  who  break  it  in  their  heart,  and  did  break  it  when  fulfilling  it 
meant  goodness.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  a  law  once  made  empty 
is  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  truer  law,  a  law  implying  the  self  more  cast  out, 
is  to  come  in  its  place. — Is  not  this  what  is  to  come  for  us  ?  Is  not  our 
law  indeed  made  empty?  By  trying  to  keep  the  form,  does  not  this 
inevitably  come,  that  it  gets  empty,  and  then  is  not  the  way  prepared  for 
the  new  law?  Granted  there  need  not  be  the  '  exactness,'  but  let  the  in- 
exactness be  filled  with  nature's  spirit.  So  must  not  the  license  come  first, 
the  feeling  that  the  obeying  the  old  law  need  not  be,  the  exactness  put 
aside ;  that  then  may  come  the  claim :  granted  this  form  is  not  to  be 
fulfilled,  there  must  be  this  spirit;  the  law  must  not  be  made  empty. 

The  false  imitation  of  the  true  art  is  so  clear,  and  how  it  comes.  The 
true  painter  sees,  '  there  are  all  these  other  things  to  be  done  here,  I  must 
represent  that  particular  one  so ;  this  little  stroke  must  do  for  it.' 

How  beautifully  our  relation,  as  it  were,  to  the  universe  is  shown  here, 
and  how  it  is  not  by  our  much  doing  that  much  is  done.  Even  as  Christ 
said  of  praying,  it  is  with  doing  too  ;  not  for  our  much  doing  does  nature 
cause  to  be  done.  What  a  feeling  of  joy  comes  with  this  sight ;  here, 
surely,  one  feels  a  little  what  is  the  meaning  of  heaven  as  REST.  Art 
shows  it  to  us.  Here  in  the  less  doing  the  more  is  done.  We  have  to 
understand  all  things  around  us  by  the  light  of  this ;  we  think  wrongly 
if  we  do  not  see  that  this  must  be. 

So  by  that  less-doing  (for  opposites  are  together  in  it)  the  artist  does  more. 
And  then  there  comes  a  man,  who  looks,  still  thinking  of  merely  the  one 
thing,  the  mere  '  object,'  and  says,  '  Oh,  this  may  be  done  with  so  little 
trouble  as  that ;  I  shall  do  it  so.'  How  plain  the  error  is  ;  he  is  still  not 
seeing  the  more.  The  fault  is  the  very  same,  that  he  is  thinking  of  the 
thing  only.  So  what  the  true  painter  does  for  more  fulness,  the  imitator 
makes  empty.  The  way  this  falsity  comes  is  plain  enough ;  and  how  false 
and  bad  it  is.  But  why  is  it  harder  to  cure  and  to  put  away  than  any 
other  badness  when  we  understand  ?  Why  hard  to  say,  '  That  must  never 
be  done ;  either  paint  in  the  true  art  way,  doing  more  in  your  less,  or  make 
faithful  exact  studies.'  Why  should  that  fault  be  more  hard  to  deal 
with  than  another  ?  Might  it  not  even  be  found  more  easy  ?  And  indeed, 
perhaps  even  bad  work  of  this  kind  may  not  be  so  bad — in  respect  to  aim 
and  effort — as  it  looks.  For  though  it  is  a  mistake  wholly,  and  false  and 
mischievous,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  as  much  true  desire  and  patience 
and  honest  labour  are  spent  on  thus  vainly  trying  to  imitate  painters  (and 
from  honestly  feeling  that  they  are  true)  as  is  spent  even  on  the  faithfullest 
study  of  nature.  Though  the  result  is  vain,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  aim 
has  not  been  good. 

In  respect  to  the  '  inexactness '  in  true  painting,  this  is  to  be  noticed  : 
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it  is  not  that  the  exact  is  in  any  sense  '  right '  (still  less  more  right  than 
the  true  way),  it  is  less  right,  it  omits  more  things,  it  grossly  misrepresents 
the  truth,  leaving  out  essential  elements ;  but  this  is  a  distinction :  the 
1  wrongness '  in  the  true  art  is  a  visible,  obvious  wrongness,  impressing  us 
at  once  ;  it  is  palpable  ;  against  the  plainest,  most  obvious  things  whiclfare 
visible  to  all :  the  wrongness  in  the  «  exact '  is  a  wrongness  which,  though 
infinitely  greater,  looks  like  a  Tightness ;  it  is  a  wrongness  in  respect  to 
things  that  so  long  escape  our  notice  ;  that  man  has  to  learn  to  take 
account  of.  , 

In  some  early  paintings  is  there  not  clearly  to  be  seen  a  merely  negative 

exactness,  a  rough  rendering,  simply  meaning  that  the  very  idea  of  being 

'  true  '  at  all  was  not  conceived  ? 

It  looks  as 'if  the  painter  might  paint  any  way  that  expresses  his  soul,  his 
grand  emotions,  &c. ;  so  this  was  the  notion— that  of  the  ideal— true  but 
with  a  negation.  If  not  to  express  '  the  soul,'  how  then  ?  How  but 
nature  more  truly :  not  his  own  great  and  good,  but  giving  it  up  for 
nature  to  act  through  him.  Is  not  this  evident :  when,  in  trying  to  repre- 
sent nature,  '  truth '  becomes  impossible,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to 
adopt  another  person's  plan  of  putting  what  is  not  true  to  do  for  it,  not  to 
adopt  a  trick  [and  not  even  our  own  trick,  but  a  copied  one]  ;  but  to  look 
and  see  (right  enough  to  look  and  see  what  another  has  to  show  us), 
not  his  trick,  but  whether  he  has  seen  another  kind  of  truth  and  is  able 
to  reveal  it  to  us. 

Could  one  say  to  an  artist, '  You  like  to  do  that'  ?  Does  he  like  it  ?  He 
hates  it. 

Our  not  seeing  the  true  affiliation  of  art  to  nature  makes  us  want  to  bind 
it  to  the  human  soul  and  its  aspirations,  which  makes  it  a  divider  between 
men.  If  it  be  the  expression  of  nature,  then  it  is  universal,  and  the 
artist  is  but  the  spokesman  of  alL  It  comes  from  not  seeing  nature ; 
from  not  seeing  at  least  that  she  is  something  more  than  the  appearance  to 
us.  If  this  be  felt,  felt  that  there  is  a  different  existence  from  that  which 
appears,  then  how  clear  is  the  call  on  art  to  lead  us  to  this,  and  how 
evident  its  adaptation,  for  it  is  that  to  which  they  truly  are  related, 
from  which  and  by  which  they  are  ;  how  can  they  help  leading  us  to  it  ? 
We  have  but  to  pursue  them.  They  can  lead  to  nothing  else :  they  must 
be  revealers  of  this,  this  truth  that  is  not  the  seeming ;  they  can  have  no 
tendency  to  rest  in,  nor  lead  to  the  mere  phenomenal :  they  are  not  from  it, 
nor  can  be. 

Is  it  not  one  thing  to  know  that  each  thing  is  to  be  seen  by  another,  and 
another  thing  to  do  it  ?  Has  every  art,  indeed,  its  incommunicable 
faculty  ?  But  may  that  faculty,  though  different  in  each,  be  nevertheless 
the  same  in  all ;  this  very  seeing  in  another  ?  Is  there  indeed  any  other 
way  or  possibility  of  true  art- work  but  that;  for  that  alone  casts  out  the 
self  (the  not-seeiag) ;  without  it  there  can  be  but  one  or  other  of  two  self- 
works,  the  mere  appearance,  or  our  own  fancy  thrown  over  it. 

The  subjective  element  surely  must  be  a  non-perception  wholly.    Is  not 

tli is  correlative  with  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  within  that  was  not 

without  ? 

We  must  look  at  the  two  results  that  come  from  acting  for  self:  one  is 
that  we  do  things  against  service,  the  other  that  we  bind  ourselves  to 
ab^-tain  against  service.  It  is  putting  away  both  these  together  which  cast* 
out  the  self.  N  2 
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And  this  last  it  is  that  pictiTres  teach  ;  the  putting  away  of  that  which 
we  take  as  a  part  of  right  and  virtue.  And  so  must  they  not  ever  be 
used  to  teach  this ;  the  three  things :  the  breaking  law,  the  obedience  to 
the  law  imposed  by  self,  the  coming  under  the  true  law  ?  Is  not  this  what 
true  art  is :  Tightness — purity — in  those  who  are  not  artists  excludes  what 
has  been  wrong,  impure,  in  other  men ;  in  him  it  does  not,  his  purity 
includes  what  has  been  impure  in  others,  his  Tightness  what  in  them  has 
been  wrong.  One  thing  in  him  does  not  exclude  another,  as  it  does  in 
others. 

This  is  one  great  thing  art  teaches,  most  necessary  to  know ;  it  teaches 
us  to  understand  the  difference  of  the  positive  and  negative  denial,  or 
absence  ;  the  '  being  in  effect.'  We  are  so  apt  not  to  see  this,  nay,  so  con- 
firmed in  not  recognising  it,  in  thinking  that  to  have  a  thing  is  to  have 
it  in  itself  as  the  thing  formally  and,  as  it  were,  exclusively ;  it  is  our 
whole  self-natural  feeling  and  pervades  our  whole  action  (though  of 
course  nature  makes  herself  felt  continually  against  our  consistency)  ;  more 
than  anything  painting  surely  teaches  us  how  there  is  another  having  a 
thing,  besides  that  apparent  visible  having ;  and  in  teaching  us  this  it  gives 
us  a  wholly  new  command  and  possession  of  our  life:  how  it  shows, 
indeed,  the  whole  process,  from  the  mere  absence,  through  the  self-being, 
into  the  true  active  being ;  from  not-being,  through  being  on  the  surface, 
to  being  in  the  foundation. 

What  must  come  of  taking  a  false  right  as  our  aim,  a  right  that  implies 
impurity,  acting  for  self,  a  wrongness  that  ought  not  to  be  ?  What  makes 
art  to  be  art  is  its  taking  the  true  right — that  which  implies  purity — 
as  its  right.  It  shows  us  whether  this  means  licence  or  not ;  whether  it 
does  not  mean  the  raising  all  in  time  to  the  utmost  good,  or  at  least  most 
perfect  striving  after  it. 

This  art  shows  us,  too,  so  perfectly :  the  law  of  desiring  service  put 
in  place  of  the  self-right,  in  the  two  opposites  together;  the  taking 
pleasantness  and  the  abstaining  from  it,  both  at  once ;  both  for  service, 
instead  of  both  for  self;  the  banishing  at  one  stroke  both  licence  and 
restraint. 

The  '  hypothesis '  is  like  a  coat  made  to  measure  ;  the  '  vera  causa'  is  one 
selected  from  nature's  stock  in  hand ;  and  in  the  hypothesis  one  sees  the 
thing  stands  for  and  by  itself,  has  everything  for  itself;  it  stands  as  a  self- 
thing,  and  the  idea  is  to  give  it,  as  it  were,  all  its  'rights ;'  that  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  hypothesis  treats  the  phenomenon  it  deals  with.  And  how  dis- 
tinctly the  '  vera  causa  '  is  the  opposite  ;  it  is  as  if  the  thing  said,  '  It  is 
not  I;  I  am  nothing;  it  is  only  nature  here,  only  another  form  of  that; 
I  am  nothing  in  myself,  do  not  treat  me  as  if  I  were  ;  look  at  that  and  not 
at  me.'  And  is  not  this  exactly  what  is  in  art :  the  delineation  is  hypo- 
thesis, the  true  painting  is  a  '  vera  causa.'  Strictly  may  we  not  say  the 
delineation  is  fitting  a  'hypothesis'  to  the  thing  ;  true  art  is  seeing  by 
a  'vera  causa'  ?  the  whole  actions  are  the  same,  and  how  plainly  in  each  alike 
the  former  means  the  including  of  our  non-perception.  And  here,  surely, 
is  a  thought  for  science :  is  not  its  work  the  same  as  that  of  art — to  be 
true  to  nature — and  is  not  that  simply  what  she  does  with  her  '  vera 
causa'?  How  can  she,  indeed,  even  profess  to  do  more;  how  can  she 
know  whether  she  is  true  to  the  thing?  man  does  not  even  care  to  ask. 
And  so,  too,  is  not  the  truth  of  science  in  the  act,  and  not  in  the  thing 
affirmed  ?  So  this  is  the  spirit — the  act — in  painting  ;  it  is  treating  the 
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thing  not  in  and  for  itself,  it  is  standing  aside  as  it  were :  the  painter  suffers 
it  to  stand  aside,  he  has  to  permit  it  to  do  so ;  to  be  the  instrument  it  uses 
in  doing  so. 

And  the  man  of  science  is  the  same  to  his  '  phenomenon  ; '  here  we  see 

science  by  the  means  of  art. 

The  thing  stands  aside,  and  says  '  It  is  not  I,  I  am  but  a  form  of  nature  ;  it 
is  this  you  are  to  paint,  not  me ;  I  am  not  anything.'  Thus  is  not  painting 
necessarily  true  to  nature  by  that  artistic  seeing,  or  vera  causa,  for  these 
two  are  one  :  just  as  science  is  by  the  same  thing.  That  must  be  true  to 
nature  which  is  shown  to  us  by  nature. 

At  least  this  is  true  in  respect  to  art :  that,  in  it,  the  right  which  man 
has  had  to  set  up  and  put  before  himself  and  feel  binding,  the  right  he 
has  had  to  hold  in  ignorance — 

it  is  as  an  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  ;  all  honour,  all  good,  resting  on 

self  in  the  basis,  is  rooted  in  dishonour ;  it  is  kept  true  only  falsely,  by 

a  faith  unfaithful — 

this  right  he  is  compelled  to  give  up  and  overthrow,  and  do  a  pleasant 
thing  he  would  have  thought  wrong.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise :  there 
could  be  no  other  manifestation  of  the  truer  seeing. 

Is  not  this  striking :  if  a  painter  try  ever  so,  and  have  the  utmost  skilf, 
by  no  means  could  his  painting  ever  be  exact. 

This,  by  the  bye,  must  be  one  of  the  things  that  emancipates  genius, 
and  enables  it  not  even  to  think  whether  it  is  doing  its  duty  or  not, 
when  it  yields  to  nature's  call ;  the  clear  perception  that  that  other  right 
is  not,  cannot  be,  perfectly  achieved :  it  does  not  reason,  but  must  it 
not  feel :  '  this  might  perhaps  be  of  value,  and  necessary  to  be  preserved 
at  every  loss,  if  it  were ;  if  there  could  be  true  real  exactness,  one 
might  seek  absolutely  to  hold  it ;  but  why  hold  (against  nature's  urgent 
demand)  a  thing  which  cannot  even  be  ?  What  is  the  real  good  of  a 
thing  like  this — imperfect  so  ;  that  always  has  been  imperfect,  evidently 
always  will  be  ;  cannot  be  made  perfect  ?  Why  should  this  be  held  ; 
what  goodness  is  given  up  in  giving  up  that  ?  '  And  how  evidently  now 
this  is  the  case  in  life.  What  sort  of  '  goodness '  is  it  that  would  be 
given  up  in  giving  up  ours  ?  What  likelihood  of  perfectness,  or  any 
decent  pretence  of  it,  in  that  ?  What  good  in  holding  a  thing  that  is 
not ;  holding  it  for  something  that  is  not  in-  it,  nay,  never  will  be, 
evidently,  nor  can  ?  In  truth,  may  we  not  see  plainly  that  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  determines  when  the  genius-work  is  done :  that  it 
comes  at  the  time  when  (among  other  conditions)  it  has  become  quite 
clear,  felt,  even  accepted — however  reluctantly  and  with  refusal  to 
accept  it — that  the  goodness  aimed  at  (the  restraint-goodness)  is  and 
must  be  utterly  imperfect,  fails  and  must  fail ;  and  the  feeling  has  not 
been  able  to  be  suppressed  that  it  has  been  valued  at  a  false  worth, 
hardly  can  be  worth  the  keeping,  being  what  it  is.  Is  not  this  always 
a  mark  of  the  time  when  the  genius- work  is  done ;  is  it  not  one  of  the 
things  that  enables  it  to  let  its  goodness  go  ?  Secretly,  in  its  heart,  it 
knows  it  is  not  goodness,  and  if  it  were  remonstrated  with,  and  asked 
'  Will  you  do  that  badness  ? '  would  it  not  reply,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
'  Heaven  knows  I  am  bad  already  ;  that  cannot  make  much  difference  ;  at 
any  rate  this  can  be  done — my  badness  may  be  turned  to  some  use/ 
Can  one  look  at  the  intermediate  pictures  (in  time)  of  Turner's 
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without  seeing  this :  that  he  must  have  been  sick  with  the  palpable 
failure  of  his  exactness,  with  its  total  falling  short  of  being  what,  to  be 
what  he  wanted,  it  should  have  been  ?  The  better  it  got,  the  more  he 
must  have  become  discontented,  and  have  felt  it  did  not  matter  much 
whether  he  painted  so  or  not ;  yet,  all  the  while  trying  and  aiming,  as 
his  work  proves.  Is  it  not  a  pathetic  sight  ? — Ah,  Lady  Godiva,  you  were 
but  his  wife  in  soul ;  and  doubtless  you  too  had  felt  that  the  modesty 
about  you,  and  even  your  own — most  modest,  though,  of  women — was 
not  much  worth  preserving,  nor  would  ever  be,  as  indeed  have  not  the  ages 
proved ;  for  see  what  it  has  consented  to.  That  was  a  true  foreseeing  in 
your  eyes  which  saw  that  what  you  gave  up  was  not  much  to  lose,  nor 
ever  could  become  so. 

I  see  :  by  no  means  could  any  painter's  painting  be  exact ;  his  trying 
would  be  but  prolonged  failure,  his  best  work  need,  not  praise,  but  pardon; 
but  when  he  puts  it  all  aside  and   his   exactness  is  implicit,  when  he 
no  more  has  to  do  it,  but,  doing  it  in  his  heart,  does  with  his  hand  some- 
thing else  :   then  it  is,  as  it  were,  perfect;  all  his  failure  and  falling-short 
are,  as  it  were,  blotted  out ;  it  is  just  as  if  his  hand  were  skilful  enough, 
and  his  zeal  and  toil  absolute  enough,  to  do  an  absolutely  perfect  thing ; 
nay,  as  if  the  absolutely  perfect  thing  were  done.     If  it  had  been  done — 
if  that  power  had  been  in  his  heart  and  hand  it  would  have  been  the  same 
— they  would  still  have  been  put  aside,  still  done  only  in  heart ;  they  are 
as  if  they  were  there  ;  all  is  as  good,  as  perfect,  as  if  they  were.    He  is  just 
as  if  he  were  that  perfect  drawer  that  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  be, 
and  knew  he  never  could  be.     He  is  as  if  he  were,  what  he  never  could 
have  made  himself,  perfect  in  righteousness.     He  prays   to  God,  •  Oh 
make  me  a  perfect  drawer;'  and  God  says,  '  Yes,  I  will ;    leave  off  that, 
and  do  this;'  and  he  is  as  if  he  were  the  perfect  drawer  he  could  never 
be. — What  is  it  ?     Plainly  is  it  not  that  '  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
him.'     How  came  people  to  think  of  that  as  God's  plan  of  dealing  with 
men  ?     How  did  they  find  out  that  it  was  nature's  ?  art  had  not  taught  it 
them  ;  then  who  had  ? — Then  is  not  this  significant :  it  is  all  right  that 
the  painter  cannot  do  that  right  which  is  not  the  true  one ;  nature  wants  the 
weakness  of  his  hand  as  well  as  its  strength.     Nay,  does  she  not  want  that 
very  '  natural  passion  '  or  '  tendency  '  in  it ;  whereby  part  of  that  weakness 
and  imperfection  comes,  in  order  to  guide  her  friend  and  instrument  to  the 
true  truth  to  her  ?     And  has  it  not  a  meaning  in  respect  to  life :   in  all 
this  imperfection  of  our  goodness  there  is  necessity  and  right ;   in  the  true 
right  is  it  not  as  if  it  were  perfect ;   all  there  as  if  no  falling  short,  no 
failing  purpose,  no  feeble  flesh  ?     What  does  it  mean  ? — Desire  the  good, 
have  passion  for  man — that  is,  surely,  be  one  with  Christ,  that  is  the  FAITH 
he  commands — sympathy,  one  passion,  with  him  ;  have  this  '  Faith  '  and  is 
not  righteousness,  perfect  righteousness '  imputed '  ? — and  without  works  ? 
How  is  this  a  mystery ;  could  anything  be  plainer  ?     Could  story  be 
written  larger  or  in  characters  more  legible  than  this  '  imputed  righteous- 
ness, without  works,  through  Faith,'  is  written  wheresoever  art  has  placed 
her  brush  ?     These  are  the  plain  and  simple  matters  of  fact  of  our  life  ; 
and  indeed  if  they  had  not  been,  should  we  have  cared  about  them,  even 
as  we  do  ?     Would  they  not  have  been  forgotten,  as  silly  fables,  long  ago, 
if  they  had  truly  been  the  things  we  had  thought   them  ?     Was  ever 
imagination  more  utterly  thrown  away  than  that  which  has  been  expended 
in  making  up  another  region,  and  another  bearing,  for  these  things  ?     But 
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we  regain  our  possession  of  them  as  we  learn  to  see.  And  never  also  was 
idea  more  mistaken  than  the  thought  that  it  is  because  man  tends  to  rush 
into  vague  speculations  about  things  far  away  that  he  has  had  such  a  prone- 
ness  to  theology,  and  clings  so  strongly  to  it  still.  It  is  most  the  contrary  ; 
because  these  things  are  the  things  that  are  here  and  now,  and  never  meant 
or  referred  to  any  other  things  at  all,  save  the  fact  of  these,  that  man  so 
clings  to  them :  he  makes  mistakes  about  them,  but  that  instinct  is  not 
wrong  that  they  are  the  important  things.  The  instinct  is  to  go  to  the 
fact  instead  of  the  mere  appearance. 

The  effect  of  painting  upon  morals  cannot  be  put  away.  If  it  does 
not  teach  us  a  positive  lesson  it  will  a  negative  one.  Nay,  it  does; 
it  does  demoralize.  And  unless  it  teach  us  how  rightly  to  fulfil  the  law, 
it  will  teach  us  to  set  the  law  merely  aside.  The  law  of  self-right  cannot 
withstand  its  touch.  It  never  has  ;  history  proves  it.  And  when  we  look 
at  it,  can  we  wonder  ?  Could  we  think  it  possible  that  the  two  should 
subsist  in  vigour  side  by  side  ?  It  is  impossible.  Painting  carries  in  its 
hand  an  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  self-right  law ;  probably  it  at  once 
expresses  and  intensities  the  process. 

It  is  interesting  of  course  how  the  great  culmination  of  Italian  art 
heralded  the  Reformation  ;  that  is,  the  passing  away  of  the  ascetic  form 
of  the  self- right  as  the  ruling  power  among  men.     Nor  surely  is  it  true 
to  ascribe  this  to  the  turning  of  art  away  from  sacred  subjects;  that  was 
a  sign  merely ;  its  influence  was  in  and  by  its  own  becoming. 
And  so  it  is  only  by  an  utter  refusal  to  see  that  painting  can  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  self-right  morals. 

It  is  true  of  art  itself  again  :  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  her.     All 
that  has  been  said  of  that  is  true  here  also. 

So  do  we  not  see  a  new  Tightness  and  meaning  in  all  the  feelings 
which  have  refused  art  and  put  it  aside  as  an  evil  thing.  They  have 
not  been  baseless;  and  experience  has  justified  them;  they  are 
strictly  on  a  par  with  our  refusal  of  the  sight  of  woman's  beauty : 
and  we  suffer  from  our  art  just  as  an  impure  man  might  suffer  from 
such  liberty,  true  liberty  though  it  is  ;  we  reap  from  art  death,  corrup- 
tion, licence.  And  thus,  too,  by  its  aid  we  are  helped  to  see  the  true 
guide  for  us  in  every  such  case  ;  whether  our  wisdom  be  to  put  away  the 
liberty  which  corrupts  if  the  heart  be  impure,  or  to  insist  that  the  heart 
shall  be  made  pure,  or  at  least  that  that  shall  be  our  aim,  even  if  we 
perish  in  it.  Which  should  we  do  with  art  ?  that  same  we  should 
do  with  woman's  beauty;  the  problem  is  the  same.— Art,  too,  demands 
that  the  heart  be  pure  in  order  to  look  on  her  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  it  i» 
death  ;  the  impure  (those  whose  life  is  based  on  self)  cannot  look  on 
her  and  live.  Of  course  they  cannot ;  for  her  name,  too,  is  joy ;  she 
also  is  God's  face. 

Thus  is  there  not  visible  a  relation  almost  between  that  thought  in  the 
Old  Testament,  '  No  man  can  see  God's  face  and  live,'  and  the  for- 
bidding of  art  by  the  Jews;  do  not  the  two  things  speak  one  language  . 
And  so  does  not  the  whole  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
come  into  yet  clearer  light;  is  not  this  the  thought  of  the  OJ 
meat,  seen  with  good,  clear,  honest  eyes  (eyes  from  which,  indeed,  the 
self  had  been  cast  out),  '  In  man's  heart  is  impurity  ;  that  must  be  which 
is  according  to  this;'  it  is  all  summed  up  in  that  one  sentence,  No 
man  can  see  God  and  live;'  all  is  in  that;  to  impurity  everything  in 
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which  God's  face  is  brings  corruption ;  every  joy  and  liberty  brings 
death,  for  it  turns  it  into  licence,  and  takes  for  self.  This  is  the  same 
meaning,  surely ;  in  all  joy,  in  all  liberty,  God's  face  is  seen ;  man 
cannot  take  it.  And  so  was  not  the  whole  spirit  of  Judaism  the 
carrying  out  of  that  sentence  ? 

And  asceticism,  too,  is  the  same,  though  still  more  emphatic :  its 
spirit  was  '  man  cannot  look  upon  the  face  of  God  and  live ; '  but 
there  was  a  difference;  it  means,  live  with  a  higher  life ;  there  was 
a  lower  allowed  to  all  but  some.  And  still  that  is  in  asceticism.  So 
a  Jesuit  said  to  me,  he  adopted  the  life  because  he  felt  if  he  did  not 
bind  himself  so  he  should  run  into  evil  and  peril  his  soul.  That  is,  he 
felt  he  could  not  '  look  on  God's  face '  and  live  ;  he  could  not  dwell 
in  liberty  and  give  passion  freedom,  and  '  live.' — So  how  clear  it  is, 
the  ascetic  life  is  directly  against  Christ,  as,  indeed,  we  see  it  was 
only  adopted  into  Christianity,  not  arising  with  it. 

And  then  Christ  put  it  all  aside ;  the  whole  making  new  is  in  that  one 
blessedness :  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  In  that  one  word  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  Jewish  duty  is  transformed;  there  is  to  be 
no  more  refusing  the  thing  in  which  God's  face  is  seen ;  no  more  turning 
away  from  joy  and  liberty ;  no  more  putting  aside  the  fulfilling  of  all 
passion.  Be  pure  in  heart,  that  is  the  one  law;  and  old  things  have 
passed  and  all  things  become  new. 

But  thus  is  it  not  beautiful  ?  by  art,  which  has  been  the  overthrower 
of  morals  [and  cannot  help  dissolving  them,  for  it  is  the  very  dissolution  of 
the  self-right  which  constitutes  it,  so  that  it  cannot  come  into  contact  with 
life  while  it  is  so  based  without  poisoning  it] — 

so  that  we  have  no   option  ?  if  we  will  keep  this  right  on  self-basis 

for  our  right  in  life,  and  thus  keep  the  antagonistic  rights  in  life  and 

art,  we  cannot  help  it;  in  cherishing  art  (which  God  makes  us  do),  we 

are  warming  a  serpent   in  our  bosom,  a  serpent  who  will   inevitably 

sting  us.      Then,  can  it  be  that  we  are  to  keep  the  antagonistic  rights  ? 

By  forcing  art  upon  us,  does  not  God  plainly  say  that  He  will  have  the 

other,  true  right  in  our    life    also.     If  He  had    meant  the  self-right 

to  be  our  right  in  this  world,  He  would  have  reserved  art  also  for  the 

next.     Does  He  amuse  Himself  with  corrupting  us  ? — 

by  this  very  thing  that  has  been  the  destroyer  of  man's  moral  life — which 

has  brought  death — life  is  to  come;   out  of  the  destroyer  comes  forth  life. 

Could  the  words  have  a  lovelier  fulfilment  ?     And  is  it  not  a  revealer  of 

the  universal    law,  that  every  destroyer  destroys  but  to  create  ?     For 

granted  that  the  impure  in  heart  cannot  look  on  God's  face  (on  joy,  on  art, 

on  beauty,  on  liberty)  but  it  slays  them,  yet  still  it  is  God's  face,  and  its 

very  slaying  has  healing  in  it ;  it  kills,  but  it  also  makes  alive  ;  that  is  the 

song  and  paean  of  the  impure  in  heart :  '  Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust 

in  Him.'     Slay  him  He  will,  and  sink  him  into  a  death  beneath  which  he 

shall  groan  in  anguish,  and  the  universe  shall  pause  in  wonder  and  pity  to 

behold,  and  heaven  itself  shall  say  '  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? ' 

Was  there  not  surely  a  reference  here  to  the  death  that  comes  from 
seeing  the  face  of  God ;  that  life  could  still  come  again  ? 
But  they  shall  live  ;  God's  face  does  not  only  destroy.  Here  we  see  it ;  in 
art,  which  destroys  and  makes  alive.  To  be  destroyed  by  God's  presence 
that  is  not  what  we  think  destruction  ;  from  that  destruction  the  true  life 
comes ;  its  dawning  is  in  that.  Not  only  to  the  pure  in  heart  is  God's 
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face  the  one  true  blessing;  to  the  impure  also  blessing  can  come  so  only, 
.  even  though  he  die. 

And  is  there  any  meaning  in  this :  that  before,  art  was  the  per- 

fectness  of  the  painting  of  men  (as  apart  from  nature),  now  it  is  the 

perfectness  of  the  painting  of  nature  ? 
Is  not  man  now  man  enough,  pure  enough  within,  to  look  on  art  and  live  ; 

is  it  not  like  having  a  living  germ— a  germ  with  '  vital  resistance '  in  it 

to  present^  to  the  forces  of  nature,  to  the  '  decay ':  is  not  this  <  vital 
resistance  '  then  '  as  the  truth  in  the  outward  parts '  ?  that  which  enables 
the  '  living '  thing  to  take  up  into  its  own  life— and  make  its  life— the 

force  of  nature  ;  even  the  very  decay  and  ceasing  of  life,  which  goes  on 

goes  on  as  it  becomes  the  new. 

Indeed  is  there  not  a  moral  meaning  in  the  quicker  decay  in  presence 

of  growing  life  ?  does  it  not  mean  how  the  true  life  would  more  readily 

let  the  external  restraints  cease  ? 

Is  there  not  indeed  a  true  parallel,  complete  ?  the  living  seed  and  the 
dead  seed,  are  they  not  as  the  pure  and  impure  in  heart  ?  The  dead  seed 
cannot  face  the  forces  of  nature,  but  it  '  dies,'  sinks  into  corruption ;  the 
very  things  that  are  life  to  the  living  seed  are  its  destruction.  The 
living  seed,  pure  in  heart,  can  look  on  the  face  of  nature  and  not  die. 
And  so  does  not  nature  here  teach  us  again  what  purity  in  heart  and 
its  absence  are ;  all  things  but  the  living  germ  nature  '  corrupts,'  dis- 
solves; not  adamant  itself  can  withstand  it. 

The  impure  in  heart  cannot  see  God  and  live.  How  should  they  live  ? 
they  have  not  life ;  their  very  impurity  is  death.  It  is  but  a  false, 
seeming  life  they  have,  and  God's  presence  does  not  kill  them;  it  but 
reveals  and  makes  manifest  their  deadness.  God  does  not  destroy  life. 
A  false  fear  it  was  spoke  in  those  words :  the  taking  a  false  life  for  a 
true  one.  And  so  it  is  that  losing  life  is  finding  it ;  it  is  but  the  false  life 
that  is  lost :  it  is  the  purging  away  the  dross.  For  so  God  is  again  as 
a  refiner's  fire  ;  pleasure  is  so  too.  And  genius  looking  on  its  face,  and 
breaking  the  false  law  and  taking  it — that  is  its  being  purged  with  fire ; 
with  the  fire  that  consumes  the  impure ;  it  consumes  its  impurity  also. 
And  then  again  this  is  one  with  what  Paul  says  of  every  man's  work 
being  tried  with  fire,  and  all  stubble  consumed.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
same  :  is  not  pleasure,  too,  the  agent  here ;  that  the  fire  that  is  to  purify  ? 
Have  we  not  indeed  left  pleasure  utterly  unseen  :  we  have  not  known 
at  all  its  use  and  meaning.  And  so,  of  course,  we  mis-saw  it  utterly ; 
the  not-seeing  implies  the  mis-seeing.  Have  we  not  wholly  to  see  it 
anew,  and  come  to  know  it  and  its  powers,  art  being  its  revealer :  to 
know  it  as  the  fire,  the  killer ;  yes,  and  the  maker  alive.  So  mighty  for 
evil  as  it  has  been,  how  it  proves  its  omnipotence  for  good.  We  have 
to  learn  to  apprehend  pleasure  :  here  is  this  mighty  storehouse  of  force, 
and  we  have  not  known  it. 

We  have  thought  almost  only  of  the  power  of  pleasure  to  slay — to  slay 
the  impure  in  heart  if  they  look  on  her — all  that  that  implies  we  have 
forgotten,  and  yet  were  saying  every  day  the  very  same  thing  of  God. 
Is  it  not  the  very  mightiest  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  we  have 
thought  so  little  of;  so  that  all  has  even  yet  to  be  revealed  to  us? 
Mighty  power  for  evil  that  it  has  been,  does  not  that  mean  merely  that 
its  true  use  has  not  yet  been  found  ?  is  not  that  the  law  with  all  our  powers 
for  good  :  their  true  use  undiscovered,  they  destroy  ?  When  we  see 
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truly  shall  it  yet  be  said  that  pain  is  deeper,  enters  more  profoundly 
into  our  life,  elicits  deeper  responses  from  our  souls,  than  pleasure  ?  that 
is  only  because  we  do  not  know  what  pleasure  is ;  we  have  not  learnt 
her  nature,  nor  known  her  power :  her  power  more  terrible,  more 
searching,  more  consuming  than  her  sister  Pain's.  No  power  goes 
so  deep  into  the  soul  as  Pleasure's:  none  so  kills,  so  makes  alive — 
Surely  Pain,  glorious  as  she  is  and  full  of  joy,  is  but  a  feeble  satellite 
around  that  sun. 

Is  it  not  the  same  thing  that  a  higher  civilisation  kills  the  savage  virtue  ? 
Yet  what  is  the  hope  but  that  ? 

Man  cannot  look  on  the  face  of  God  in  art  and  not  die  :  his  self -good- 
ness cannot  stand  against  it,  it  kills  it ;  his  poor  life  dissolves  before  it 
like  the  '  life '  of  the  dead  ice — which  has  indeed  a  '  life '  of  its  own, 
mocking  true  life  with  its  outward  form. 

Is  not  this  what  these  'vital '  forms  of  ice  teach  us,  what  nature  means 
by  them,  why  they  are ;  there  is  the  self -goodness,  in  the  plant  is  the 
truth  in  the  inward  part ;  and,  put  them  each  to  look  upon  the  sun  :  to 
the  ice-life  it  is  death,  to  the  plant  life  :  death  to  death,  life  to  life  ;  to 
him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given.  But  look  deeper  :  the  very  process  is 
the  same  in  each,  the  sun  as  much  kills  the  plant  as  it  kills  the  ice  : 
here  science  teaches  us  more  than  the  eye  can  see  ;  the  sun  does  in  the 
plant  the  very  same  as  in  the  ice,  it  sets  up  a  process  of  decay  by 
which  the  plant  lives.  It  is  not  favour,  difference  of  treatment — alike 
each  looks  and  dies. 

The  ice  really  has  a  life,  but  it  is  an  outside  life  only,  not  within  : 
it  comes  by  a  negation,  by  an  absence  of  force ;  but  it  mimics  the 
true  only,  it  cannot  yield  and  follow  nature. 

Art  stands  thus  in  respect  to  life :  here  is  an  easy  thing,  a  giving  up 
trouble  and  toil,  a  doing  what  is  pleasant ;  can  it  be  truly  the  right  ? 
What  sign,  what  proof  is  there  ?  And  art  comes  as  the  sign :  it  is  the 
right.  Now  this  is  a  type  of  the  universal  relation  of  the  altruistic 
seeing.  Take  it  in  thought :  man  says,  here  is  this  way  of  thinking,  it 
would  be  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  would  relieve  me  from  so  much  toil ;  but  may 
I  take  it,  can  it  be  right  ?  And  the  vera  causa  comes  as  the  proof  it  is 
right ;  it  is  nature's  sign  to  him  :  here  is  this  thing ;  I  do  acknowledge  it ; 
it  is  in  me.  You  are  not  wandering  away  from  me  in  following  it  and 
taking  it  as  your  law,  though  you  go  away  from  the  appearance  of  me, 
from  that  which  I  seem  to  bid  you  (and  which  you  have  rightly  tried  to 
do  in  obedience  to  your  thought) ;  you  do  not  really  go  away  from  me,  you 
are  truly  coming  to  me,  coming  to  my  heart.  Art  is  the  telling  us  this  : 
though  you  go  away  from  the  law  I  seem  to  impose,  you  do  not  go  away 
from  my  true  law. 

So  this  would  be  another  motto  for  a  gallery,  '  No  man  can  look  upon 
Thy  face  and  live  :  He  that  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.' 

This  is  the  absolute  character  of  genius- work,  that  it  is  opposites :  a 
ceasing  as  well  as  an  adding  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  more,  it  is  the  changing  a  less 
good  for  a  better ;  it  is  something  not  added  to,  but  instead  of,  something 
else. 

Now  in  this  how  clear  it  is  that  it  is  one  with  nature,  and  the  only  one 

with  nature :  for  nature  is  only  this,  there  is  nothing  else  in  her,  never 

a  mere  adding. 
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So  it  is  always  a  relief  as  well  as  a  possession,  and  that  is  its  chief  charm, 
the  sensation  of  relief,  of  rest.  Surely  it  is  this  which  is  felt,  and  makes 
its  delight. 

In  truth,  is  not  the  thought  of  heaven  as  rest,  truly  this  1  there  we  see 
its  image. 

It  is  not  something  else  to  take  into  our  full  hands;  man's  hands  are 
always  '  full ;  '  he  is  always  doing,  holding,  as  much  as  he  can.    So  this  is 
the  charm  of  genius :  it  is  not  something  more  our  hands  are  to  hold,  but 
something  instead,  and  even  something  less :  less,  only  more  within. 
It   is   the  very  same   as   in    '  development,'  more  '  force '   within  less 
compass. 

Surely  this  is  art:  where  one  thing  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
doing  of  another  [one  right  for  another  right ;  one  demand  of  nature  for 
another  demand] — And  that  is  art  because  it  is  nature ;  for  she  is  always 
thus ;  more  than  one  thing  done  at  once  in  each  thing  each  deed. 

Nature  is  a  multitude  of  things  together ;  what  she  presents  to  our  appre- 
hension is  not  her,  it  is  a  little  resultant,  a  little  balance  as  it  were,  of 
innumerable  actions.  So  science  takes  it  up,  this  little  balance,  and 
finds  innumerable  things  in  it,  and  the  artist  has  the  converse  process 
to  do  ;  to  express  by  a  little  '  balance '  innumerable  things ;  what  he 
presents  implying  absolutely  that  all  the  others  are. 

Art  is  the  doing  one  thing  (or  many  things)  in  not  doing  another.     And 
this  is  the  real  secret  of  its  charm:  its  spiritual  meaning,  not  its  form. 
For  why  do  the  true  pictures  so  fascinate  us  ?  this  is  a  great  question  ; 
they  are  not,  many  of  the  dearest,  in  any  outward  sense  beautiful  at  all ; 
and  for  prettiness,  it  is  wholly  put  away. 

It  shows  us  the  true  fulfilling  of  the  law :  what  Christ  said  when  He 
said,  I  am  come  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  pass  away;  it  shows  us  the  obeying  the  law  in  the  spirit,  what  it 
means  :  how  in  that  the  letter  falls  off  and  is  not ;  for  in  the  fulfilling  of 
this  spirit  the  letter  is  put  away  and  will  not  remain.  This  is  genius,  the 
bringing  in  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  falling  off. 

By  the  accuracy  given  up  only  so  much,  and  no  iota  more,  than  other 
things  demand,  the  love,  the  wish,  the  fulfilment  in  the  spirit  is  proved ; 
and  that  alone  can  prove  it.  It  proves  love  :  love  of  the  thing  that  is  lost, 
love  giving  up  its  loved  ;  this  is  the  charm  of  art.  It  shows  finding  [life] 
in  losing  [it]. — So  the  artist  is  a  man  to  whom  it  cannot  be  said :  '  You 
must  not  do  this,  it  is  too  much  pleasure.'  The  question  of  pleasure  is 
altogether  laid  aside  for  him ;  he  is  not  desiring  pleasure,  his  work  shows 
it.  Of  all  different  things  are  not  the  most  different  these  two  not-doing  : 
the  not-doing  because  it  is  easy  not  to  do ;  and  the  not-doing  because  it 
is  demanded  by  something  else. 

And  is  not  the  basis  of  this  being  of  art  interesting  to  trace  in  nature  ? 
Here  is  her  doing  in  not-doing,  going  all  through  her;  her  many  things 
at  once  ;  given  us  all  in  one  little  thing,  as  it  were,  which  is  the  presen- 
tation to  us  of  an  enormous  mass.  Here  is  art  to  represent  this ;  how  is 
she  to  do  it  ?  She  must  get  into  her  all  the  things ;  so  as  to  have  them  (as 
nature)  all,  as  it  were,  behind,  and  backing,  that  little  thing  she  can  present 
to  the  eye.  Naturejhas  so  much  '  implicit ; '  that  is  why  art  must  have  it. 
Ever  a  thought  also  is  true  by  being  true  of  two  (or  more)  things^ to- 
gether ;  none  can  be  taken  as  true  until  it  is  true  of  more  than  the  one  thing. 
This  enables  us  to  allow  it  to  be  inexact  to  the  'appearances'  of  the 
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thing  to  which  it  applies,  or  from  which  it  arises ;  only  so  can  we  get  that 
needed  emancipation.  This  is  of  course  only  putting  aside  the  non-per- 
ception ;  the  difference  made  by  our  mode  of  perceiving ;  seeing  a  thing 
true  of  two  things  is  seeing  it  more  true  to  each ;  the  falsifying  by  our 
apprehension  put  aside  from  both ;  that  is,  some  '  unseen '  of  each  shown. 
Now,  is  not  this,  above  all,  the  illustration  to  take  ;  art  to  be  seen  in  the 
very  thought  by  which  it  is  known  ;  that,  the  very  same  doing  more  than 
one  thing  by  doing  another ;  the  thought  showing  the  same  inexactness, 
consented-to  for  other  duty's  sake,  that  the  picture  does  ? 

Must  it  not  be  true,  in  some  sense,  and  at  the  bottom,  that  only  in 
giving  up  is  loving  truly  proved,  or  possible  to  be  proved ;  in  spite  of  the 
seemings  against  it,  must  not  a  key  to  all  loving  be  given  us  in  this  genius- 
work  which  proves  love  by  giving  up  ?  So  God  gave  up  His  Son. 

And  does  not  genius  so  show  its  love,  ever,  and  in  every  case  ?  Is  not 
this,  too,  how  God  has  proved  His  love  for  man  ? — Surely  this  touches 
the  true  make  of  man.  Genius  is  not  doing  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
another. 

And  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  in  this  how  nature  has  solved  that 
seemingly  final  problem  of  raising  us  beyond  our  own  perception,  our 
own  '  consciousness '  ?  here  is  this  thing,  we  perceive  it  untruly  ;  how 
can  we  ever  treat  it  truly  ?  Never,  if  we  are  treating  it.  But  if  we  leave 
what  we  feel  as  doing  it  undone,  for  the  sake  of  another  which  claims 
also  to  be  done,  that  is  how  that  false  part,  inseparable  by  us,  will  fall 
off.  We  shall  do  the  thing  truly,  without  knowing  that  it  is  the  truth 
of  it,  nay,  feeling  that  we  are  not  doing  it,  are  neglecting  it,  leaving  it 
undone ;  we  shall  feel  this  (necessarily  we  shall)  for  we  shall  not  be 
doing  the  thing  as  it  '  is  to  us ' — as  our  sense  of  duty  must  have  first 
fixed  upon  it  (this  it  is  most  important  to  remember)  ;  we  shall  feel  as 
if  we  were  not  doing  it,  and  only  discover  that  it  is  truly  and  rightly 
done  when  we  look  and  see. 

This  not  doing  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  another,  but  only  so  much  as 
that  other  demands,  this  shows  and  proves  love  of  the  thing  not  done  :  for 
if  not  the  love,  and  it  be  not  done,  it  will  be  not  done  for  the  sake  of  not- 
doing,  for  the  sake  of  the  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  absence  of  self-restraint. 
Not  doing,  and  yet  not  doing  only  for  the  sake  of  doing  another,  this  is 
the  proof  of  love.  Absence  of  love  can  DO  ;  it  can  do  to  the  utmost,  alike 
for  self-sake  and  for  duty's  sake,  it  can  do  to  the  very  last ;  give  all,  even 
its  body  to  be  burned,  but  only  love  can  rightly  not  do ;  can  not-do  and 
yet  not  for  self,  but  only  for  a  demand  not  of  its  own.  To  say  that  a 
thing  is  rightly  not  done,  is  to  say  that  it  is  loved.  That  genius  is  the 
rightly  not-doing  is  to  say  that  it  is  love.  The  '  right'  rightly  not  done  : 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  demonstrated  LOVE  of  right. 

But  there  is  another  question  comes  with  this  not  doing  one  thing  for 
the  sake  of  another,  and  at  the  demand  of  another  :  must  there  not  be  a 
certain  order  or  relation  here  ?  Must  it  not  be  that  one  thing,  or  kind  of 
thing,  is  given  up,  or  not  done,  for  the  sake  of  another  that  has  a  just  claim 
for  that  to  be  given  up  for  it  ?  I  think  so.  But  then  this  is  determined 
already  for  genius,  and  has  not  to  be  fixed  by  it :  nature  determines  it  in 
the  order  in  which  she  gives  man  things  to  do. 

Though  is  not  this  order  independent  of  the  nature,  and  even  the  value, 
of  genius- work  ?  nature  determines  the  permanent  order  and  relation, 
but  is  it  not  equally  genius- work  to  give  up  anything  for  the  sake  of 
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another  thing  that  has  a  claim  ?  though  its  work  in  one  relation  may 

not  be  equally  final,  is  it  not  equally  true  and  necessary  ? 
There  are  certain  things  to  be  subordinated  to  others— as  sense-impressions 
to  reason,  the  '  things'  to  'nature  ; '  but  does  not  nature  determine  absolutely 
this,  which  things  are  to  be  subordinated?  do  not  they  come  first  to  us, 
so  that  the  giving  up,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  other  things  is  the  sub- 
ordinating the  right  things  to  the  right  ?  for  they  come  in  that  order.  Now 
why  do  they  ?  We  see,  the  self -right  comes  first :  must  it  not  be  that  first 
comes  that  which  has  the  self  in  it,  the  non-perception  ?  This  is  inevitable ; 
and  the  process  is  simply  that  of  casting  this  out. 

This  is  art:  justice  in  the  soul,  injustice  on  the  hands;  nature  teaching 
man  to  go  beyond  the  conditions  of  his  own  perceiving.  It  is  true,  man 
cannot  escape  them,  but  nature  leads  him.  She  says,  '  Have  truth  in  your 
inward  parts,  and  then  follow  me.  I  will  show  you  what  I  am.'— Till 
we  have  that — truth  in  the  inward  parts,  no  desire  for  self— we  cannot 

follow  her ;   for  her  path  leads  to  pleasure :    leads  to  that  which  is to 

things  as  they  are  'to  us'  with  our  self  in  them,  as  modified  by  the 
subjective  elements — untrue,  unjust.  This  is  why  she  must  have  truth 
in  the  inward  parts  :  without  that  we  cannot  follow  her. 

This,  again,  is  art;  the  thing  done  implies  its  own  opposite  behind  it; 
that  is,  its  being  a  true  nature-act.  When  its  opposite  is  thus  (through 
suppression)  put  into  a  thing,  then  how  different  it  is  from  what  it  was ; 
most  different  of  all  things;  what  a  new  power,  new  fact,  under  the  old 
outside.  So  art  is,  exactness  expressed  by  inexactness;  justice  expressed 
by  injustice. 

Or,  again,  is  not  this  art:  service  by  pleasure  against  the  apparent  right? 
Pictures  surely  rather  permit  us  to  see  life  than  to  show  it  to  us, 

[though,  indeed,  is  there  any  true  showing  but  this?] 
they  are  as  the  '  stimulus'  and  let  the  tension  cease  ;  they  do  but  remove 
a  hindrance,  the  misunderstanding  of  pleasure.  For  this  is  what  keeps  our 
moral  life  wrong,  keeps  it  misunderstood,  this  misunderstanding  of  plea- 
sure. For  so  we  cannot,  or  cannot  consistently  and  clearly  and  to  the  full, 
think  of  goodness  except  as  in  some  way  in  the  absence,  the  foregoing,  of 
pleasant  things  ;  and  this  pictures  remove ;  they  put  pleasure  right,  as  one 
with  good  ;  show  us  goodness  as  being  able  and  free  to  take  it. 

Art  shows  this :  that  when  the  restraint  is  upon  the  heart  it  does  fall  off 
the  hands ;  that  this  is  the  sign  and  fruit  of  it. 

It  comes  in  this  form,  so  visible  in  Turner ;  of  being  unable  to  resist 
nature,  to  refuse  her  call  though  it  be  to  break  the  self-imposed  law; 
this  is  what  it  is :  and  how  plainly  that  result  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
restraint  from  the  hands  comes : — that  within  which  enabled  the  man  to 
resist  nature— which  fortifies  us.  and  alone  can  fortify  us  against  her—- 
is gone ;  and  she  comes  in  and  compels  the  act.  See  how  Turner's 
'Dido'  shows  it.— Nor  is  Turner's  exactness  ever  great;  he  was  not 
great,  not  even  distinguished,  in  that  kind  of  work.  Why  did  he  mix  it 
up,  then,  with  the  other  ? 

Art  shows  us  this— this,  which  is  our  difficulty— that  we  think  and  feel 
the  restraint  must  remain  outside,  even  when  it  is  within.  We  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  love  within,  but  then  we  must  still  go  on  doing  the 
things  that  acting  for  self  imposes.  This  is  our  difficulty,  and  here  art 
puts  out  her  hand  and  helps  us.  She  explains  it  to  us.  We  feel :  how 
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can  true  goodness  be  in  taking  licentious  pleasures  ?  Here  is  the  answer. 
See,  true  goodness  does  show  itself  in  taking  pleasures  that  had  been 
licentious.  You  cannot  ask  what  he  may  do ;  the  question  is  absurd,  the 
law  is  in  his  heart. 

This  is  the  question :  can  goodness  be  in  taking  licentious  pleasure  ? 
How  can  we  answer ;  should  not  nature  answer  her  own  question,  give  us 
a  sign  ?  And  has  she  not  ?  here  she  shows  us  plainly :  goodness,  the  only 
goodness,  in  taking  pleasure  that  had  been  licentious.  That  is  art. 

This  is  the  fact,  that  so  corrupted  are  we,  so  turned  and  wrenched 
from  good,  so  blinded,  we  cling  to  a  thing  even  at  the  expense  of  the  action; 
•we  say,  let  us  have  this  thing,  be  the  action  what  it  may ;  this  is  what  we 
want — the  thing :  let  us  have  that,  and  we  are  content.  The  thing  is  more 
to  our  souls  than  the  action.  And  it  means — can  it  mean  anything  else 
at  the  bottom? — that  we  wish  to  keep,  and  cling  to,  the  right  to  seek 
ourselves  and  make  acting  for  ourselves  the  root  of  all.  Surely  this  is 
what  it  betrays — this  clinging  to  a  thing  and  letting  the  action  go. 

Here  is  how  nature  makes  the  artist :  forbidding  him  to  deny  himself 
against  service ;  that  is  how  she  cures  him  of  indulging  himself  against 
service.  Now  this  is  what  true  art  is ;  here  is  its  great  type  and  exemplar; 
the  test  by  which  to  know  it: — Nature's  art;  we  see  her  as  artist  here. 
And  so  have  we  not  a  deeper  key  to  it  ?  Nay,  indeed,  may  we  say  all  true 
art — or  doing  in  not-doing — is  to  be  read  by  this  :  should  it  not  all  have 
the  same  relation  ?  that  is,  the  thing  not  done  be  as  the  cure  of  indulging 
self,  and  done  by  forbidding  the  denying  self?  Are  not  these  universals  ? 
Is  an  opposite  that  is  implicit  done  ?  done  a  thousand  times  more  ?  and 
is  there  the  same  relation  of  the  forces,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  that  this 
'other'  which  is  done  without  doing  does  not  truly  need  any  doing;  but  is 
only  the  ceasing  of  a  thing  kept  up  by  force  when  the  force  is  turned  into 
another  channel.  Is  this  universal  too  ?  The  thing  done  is,  as  it  were, 
done  by  the  force  which  maintained  the  other — that  is  '  implicitly '  done — 
and  so  that  other  ceases ;  the  force  that  maintained  it  having  a  new  direc- 
tion. That  is,  the  thing  implicitly  done  is  the  ceasing  that  comes  with 
the  coming  of  the  new. — But  is  this  all  ? 

Art  is  the  becoming  again  as  a  little  child ;  the  returning  of  each  thing 
to  its  own  child-state ;  to  nature's  simple  prompting  without  thought  of 
self,  after  the  self  has  come  into  consciousness  and  imposed  its  right. 
There  is,  then,  this  relation  of  the  artist's  inexactness  to  the  child's;  each 
alike  expressing  the  free  natural  '  passion  '  of  the  hand. 

Then  should  this  have  its  part  in  determining  the  right  teaching  of  art ; 
I  do  not  see  in  details,  but  ought  not  the  meaning  of  the  natural  passion  of 
the  hand  to  have  its  place  ?  Should  it  even  be  trained,  developed  ;  given 
from  the  first  a  prepared  direction  ?  &c. 

Anything  that  is  opposites  together  is  true  to  nature ;  for  she  is  this ; 
must  not  all  opposites  together  be  true  to  her  ?  is  it  not,  indeed,  but  another 
name  for  absence  of  self?  So  is  not  all  doing  and  not-doing  together 
necessarily  true  to  nature  ;  all,  be  it  what  it  may  ?  Or  should  we  say,  all 
doing  and  ceasing  to  do,  together  ? 

Or  afterwards,  all  doing  that  implies  a  ceasing  to  do  as  having  co-existed 
with  the  first  doing  of  it.  This  is  evident  in  all  things ;  all  the  true 
implies  an  apparent-true  before  it,  which  ceased  in  its  becoming.  So, 
then,  it  must  be  in  life:  the  true  right,  all,  will  imply  a  self-right  before 
it,  that  ceased  as  it  became.  This  again  is  but  an  expression  of  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  as  the  law  of  our  learning. 
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This  is  art :  it  is  man  becoming  the  servant  of  nature :  he  servin^  her, 
instead  of  using  her  to  serve  him. 

Yet,  as  we  see  in  mechanism,  it  is  the  very  opposite  too ;  that  is,  man 
letting  her  serve  him. 

It  is  her  using  him,  instead  of  his  using  her.  And  this  is  the  sign  that  it 
is  her  using  him.  She  gives  :  she  is  known  to  be  using  him,  for  she  uses 
him  for  giving.  It  is  man  ceasing  to  be  as  if  above  nature,  and  becoming 
below  her  (and  so  true  art  ever  speaks).  This  also  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  it  is  the  self  cast  out ;  for  it  is  only  the  self  makes  man  feel  himself 
above  nature  or  act  so.  And  nature  makes  man  the  artist  (even  as  now 
woman  shall),  by  calling  on  him  for  that. 

Thus  art,  how  simply  it  is  nature  exercising  her  prerogative — by  her 
might  of  beauty — of  requiring  truth  in  the  inward  parts  ;  requiring  purity 
in  heart.  She  is  the  type  in  this  of  woman.  And  there  is  another  thought: 
woman's  own  life  depends  on  her  demanding  this  purity  in  man,  so  that 
she  shall  be  able  to  give ;  it  is  not  man's  life  only  she  demands,  her  own 
is  in  it  too.  Save  by  making  man  thus  her  instrument,  her  own  life  is 
strangled :  both  lives  come  together.  Now  is  there  veritably  the  same 
relation  of  man  to  nature?  Is  it  not  true  the  creation  groans  and 
waits  for  man;  for  man's  purity;  his  life?  even  as  woman  does,  who  can 
live  only  when  man  lives  too,  and  so  can  let  her  :  when  he  is  no  more  bound 
by  the  chain  of  the  law  of  things. 

Is  it  not  an  exquisite  instance  of  two  things,  each  with  a  negation,  and 
demanding  each  the  other's  perfectness  ? 

Does  not  nature  truly  gain  a  perfectness  in  man  becoming  thus  able  to  be 
her  instrument  ?  Is  it  a  shadow,  an  image  merely  ?  Is  it  not  some  true 
fact  thus  perceived  ?  Does  not  nature's  life  in  some  way  truly  wait  for 
man's  ?  Is  there  not  some  real  effect  on  her,  some  true  life-giving  in 
man's  becoming  able  to  serve  her  life,  even  though  it  be  but  with  a 
brush,  or  chisel,  or  the  pulsations  of  a  string,  or  with  nothing  more  even 
than  a  thought  ? 

To  cure  man's  self-indnlgence  nature  simply  turns  to  its  true  use  the 
force  which  has  compelled  him  to  it.  Now  is  this  visible  also  in  art  ?  is  not 
the  '  license '  which  precedes  the  true  interpretation  only  a  compelled 
license ;  one  not  desired,  but  imposed  ?  May  we  not  see  how  it  is  imposed 
in  art,  as  in  life,  even  by  man's  very  desires  alter  good  and  his  failures  ? 
Is  not  this  what  we  call  conventionality  ?  And  in  the  truer  art  the  force 
which  compelled  conventionality,  the  enforced  license,  is  turned  to  a  new 
use.  Is  not  this  its  meaning :  untruth,  but  not  untruth  because  it  is 
desired,  but  because  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  find  what  better  to  do, 
because  mere  truth  (on  that  basis)  is  worse  than  the  untruth,  is  even  less 
true  ?  So,  as  in  life,  the  enforced  license  falls  with  the  casting  out  of 
self — in  a  life  at  once  less  self-right  and  more  right ; — so  in  the  true  art,  is 
not  the  force  which  enforced  the  conventionality  turned  into  its  true 
channel,  making  the  truer  vision ;  and  the  conventionality — the  enforced 
license — falls.  So  the  interpretation  in  art  is  at  once  more  true,  forbids 
conventionality,  and  yet  more  false  to  'things.'  But  showing  the  true 
right,  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  against  the  conventionality,  the  force 
that  compelled  it  is  gone  ;  that  was  a  false  falsity  to  things,  even  as  our 
license  is  a  false  untruth  to  the  self-right. 

In  art,  we  see,  the  child  does  things  not  right  to  do  for  self;  the  man 
not  yet  pure  in  heart  restrains  himself  from  them ;  purity  in  heart  does 
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again  all  nature  calls  for,  not  for  self.  The  artist  is  compelled  to  be  an 
artist  by  nature  forcing  on  him  more  pleasure  than  he  can  take  for  himself. 
Everything  is  an  art  in  which  this  is.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question: 
'  is  life  to  be  as  art  ?'  Does  or  does  not  nature  demand  of  man  more  plea- 
sure than  he  can  take  for  himself?  When  man  says,  '  O,  nature!  not 
for  myself  would  I,  could  I,  do  this ;  but  for  you  I  do  it,'  then  he  is 
nature's  servant  truly  ;  then  she  can  live  through  him  ;  his  art  is  true  to 
her,  for  it  is  hers.  And  if  in  mere  art  this  is  such  rapture,  such  joy, 
more  than  can  be  borne,  what  will  it  be,  this  very  same  thing,  when  it  is 
in  our  very  life,  in  that  which  is  most,  is  all  in  all,  to  us  ? 

But  may  it  not  still  be  said,  it  is  not  enough  that  two  things  should  be 
done  in  one  act ;  the  right  thing  must  be  done  and  the  right  one  not  done. 
As  in  respect  to  giving  to  the  Temple  what  would  support  parents ;  here 
one  thing  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  doing  another,  but  it  was  wrong. 

[See  :  wrong  to  put  '  serving  God'  above  helping  others.] 
If  we  look  into  this,  do  we  not  see,  first,  that  Christ  rebuked  not  a  man 
who  honestly  and  thinking  it  right  did  this,  but  those  who  laid  down 
that  law  (and  evidently,  in  his  judgment,  not  sincerely).  Even  that,  done 
with  an  honest  and  earnest  soul,  would  it  not  have  been  truly  good,  how- 
ever mistaken?  and  is  not  this  our  guide,  that  if  our  heart  is  honest  (and 
if  not  nothing  is  good  or  can  be),  though  we  may  utterly  mistake,  yet  the 
act  is  good  and  the  mistake  will  be  sure  to  be  corrected  ;  nature  will  show 
us  her  true  call  if  only  we  can  see. — Art,  is  in  the  not  doing  one 
thing  (else  right  to  do)  for  the  sake  of  another  thing  (right  to  do);  and  this 
is  its  value,  its  good  beyond  price ;  it  demands  the  artist-being ;  the  being 
such  that  we  can  not-do.  This  is  what  a  restraint — right  for  self — by  being 
against  service  gives  us ;  this  demand  to  be.  So  this  is  what  can  truly 
enrich  man's  life,  this  what  we  should  seek,  look  for,  be  ever  ready  to 
eee :  restraints,  right  for  self,  which  service  calls  us  to  set  aside.  That  is 
the  coming  of  life  within.  There  are  two  things,  and  in  an  order  which  is 
necessary :  first,  the  restraints,  right  for  self,  must  be  recognised,  sought 
after,  in  a  certain  sense  fulfilled  (but  they  never  can  be  perfectly) ;  then 
they  must  be,  for  service  sake,  put  aside.  These  are  the  two  steps  we 
should  seek  ;  no  restraint,  however  right  for  self,  however  accepted  or  ful- 
filled, has  ever  done  us  its  true  service  until  it  has  been,  for  service  sake, 
put  aside.  This  we  should,  above  all,  remember  ;  it  is  the  hardest  part  of 
the  task,  and  the  one  most  blest  and  needful.  Till  then  we  are  still  under 
the  bondage  of  self,  however  much  the  law  may  be  obeyed.  We  have 
not  come  to  Christ,  the  pattern  and  exemplar  of  the  true  fulfiller  of  the 
law.  Will  we  truly  drink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism  ? 

And  here  is  the  sign  that  the  time  has  come  for  putting  aside,  for  ser- 
vice sake,  a  restraint,  that  is,  right  for  self;  that  the  obedience  even 
becomes  hollow,  outside  more  than  within.  That  is  the  sign  the  time  is 
come.  The  opposition  to  service  becoming  more  and  more  clear  is  one 
thing  that  brings  the  failure,  which  is  not,  bad  though  it  be,  even  itself 
wholly  and  merely  bad. 

Thinking  how  music  is  an  expression,  not  primarily  of  human  emotion 
but  of  nature,  and  so  by  that  very  reason  is  the  true  expression  of  emotion, 
is  not  this  clear :  that  we  are  related,  as  it  were,  to  the  true  being,  con- 
sciousness, emotion,  of  man  as  we  are  to  nature,  and  have  the  same  work 
upon  us  in  respect  to  each?  See  our  course  in  respect  to  nature — science, 
painting,  music,  alike.  We  have  a  few  fragmentary  impressions ;  they  are 
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all  we  have  to  start  with,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  with  them  at  first,  and 
these  we  arrange  as  best  we  can  and  put  them  before  us  for  nature ;  then 
we  feel  nature  is  not  that,  there  is  more  there  ;    it  is  not  these  impressions 
so  arranged,  but  a  fact  that  makes  us  have  these  impressions.     It  is  this 
process  ever ;    ever  growing  wider.      But  it  is  in  doing  this  that  men 
become  capable  of  true  expression  of  their  own  emotions  too ;    not  by 
trying  to  express  them,  but  expressly  by  putting  them  aside  and  being 
true  to  nature ;  putting  them  aside  as  much  as  science  is  in  the  putting 
aside  men's  tendencies  to  express  their  reason.     Here  is  the  wonder :  men 
learn  to  express  man's  own  being  as  they  learn  to  express  nature  ;  in  and 
by  doing  it ;   it  is  one  process  in  each  case ;  nay,  both  are  done  together. 
So  is  it  not  clear  our  relation  to  man's  being  is  as  is  our  relation  to  nature  ? 
•we  have  fragmentary  impressions  of  it  merely,  and  have  to  gain,  even  as 
of  nature,  a  truer  apprehension.    Our  first  expressions  of  our  own  feelings, 
emotion,  reason,  are  as  far  from  truth  as  our  first  expressions  of  nature. 
In  truth,  since  what  we  learn  by  our  study  of  nature  is  the  true  expres- 
sion of  our  own  'emotion' — that  is  of  man's — is  what  we  are  truly 
studying,  learning,  representing  under  this  idea  of  'nature,'  in  all  the 
arts  alike,  truly  MAN.     Is  it  man  that  is  truly  the  object  of  all  science 
and  all  art  ;  that  is  presented  to   us  in  that  which  we  term  nature  ? 
4  Becoming  one  with  nature,' — we  know  it  is  becoming  truly  Man.     Is 
this  the  secret  ?     Then  the  demand  on  us  to  put  aside  what  is  in  us 
and  accept  nature  truly  as  she  is,  is  it  the  demand  to  put  aside  self  and 
accept  life?     Is  it  man's  own  being  we  are  studying  in  nature?     Is  our 
'  perception  '  of  her  wholly,  as  it  were,  the  consciousness— imperfect — of 
manhood? — What  is  the  truth  of  this?      When  we  have  studied  nature 
and  made  Science,  we  express  what?      Man's  reason.     When  art  is  one 
with  her  it  expresses— man's  emotion.     It  is  Man  presented  to  us  under 
that  form  of  nature  ?    There  is  some  mystery  here.    Is  it  not  as  needful 
for  her  to  be  one  with  us  as  for  us  to  be  one  with  her? 
But  another  thought  arises  here.    We  say  our  perceptions  are  fragmentary, 
imperfect,  and  our  first  representation  must  be  of  them  simply  arranged 
as  best  we  can,  compelling  us  to  recognise  that  nature  is  more  than  that. 
But  in  painting  do  we  not  see  that  it  is  not  merely  that  our  impressions  are 
fragmentary  and  partial,  but  that  some  of  them  get  possession  of  us.     This 
is  clear  in  that  first  painting  the  mere  thing;    which  is  not  true  to  our 
impressions,  surely,  but  omits  very  much :  but  why  do  these  first  command 
our  action  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ?     Is  not  this  true  also  of  life,  empha- 
tically :  that  certain  perceptions  command  us  at  first,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  ?     Is  it  thus,  truly  (and  painting  eminently  showing  it),  that  almost 
from  the  first    our   perceptions— duties— demand   sacrifice,  and  can   be 
expressed  only  in  sacrifice  accepted,  but  that  we  insist  first  on  the  wrong 
sacrifice  ? 

For  is  it  not  clear  in  life  how  the  self-right  inflicts  sacrifice,  but  insists 
only  on  its  not  being  of  certain  kinds,  and  these  exactly  the  kinds  that 
are  the  true  living  sacrifice—  the  giving,  not  the  inflicting,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  being  free  to  pleasure,  instead  of  acting  for  self  with  its  results, 
on  the  other  ?  Now  how  is  this  visible  in  painting  :  that  in  the  delineation 
of  the  thino-s  the  sacrifice  is,  in  these  ways,  the  '  wrong '  ?  Do  we  not  feel, 
plainly,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  exactness  is  the  accepted,  'living 'sacrifice, 
the  one  that  implies  the  true  artist-soul  ?  This  must  be  done  deliberately, 
with  perception  of  what  is  done,  acceptance  of  what  it  demands :  this  « 
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the  thing  sacrificing  itself;  the  painter  compelled  to  be  a  man  who  can 
accept  it ;  but  the  sacrifice  that  is  in  the  delineation  (the  self-right)  this  is 
inflicted  merely,  is  kept  out  of  sight,  has  not  its  effect,  leaves  the  painter 
still  a  Pharisee  in  his  soul.  It  puts  aside,  or  leaves  out,  leaves  unattained 
rather,  that  distinct  feeling  that  the  true  painter  must  have  in  his  soul : 
that  he  distinctly  does  injustice  ;  demanding  of  him  that  he  fulfil  its 
conditions.  In  art  one  kind  of  injustice  demands  this,  another  kind 
does  not  demand  it,  but  leaves  the  painter  to  practise  injustice  feeling 
and  thinking  he  is  just.  And  this  last  is  the  injustice  he  does  first,  and 
tries  to  cling  to ;  he  tries  to  shut  his  eyes.  Is  it  not  curious  ?  this  is  what 
men  prefer :  to  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  the  injustice  they  do, 
rather  than  fulfil  the  conditions  of  doing  it — which  enables  them  to  open 
their  eyes :  having  also  the  consequence  that  it  enables  them  to  do  a 
different  kind  of  injustice,  an  injustice  that  is  the  permitting  of  a  giving, 
instead  of  one  that  is  an  inflicting. 

But  is  there  not  a  different  relation  before  :  is  not  this  other  injustice — 
the  mere  inexactness — done  before,  not  in  the  way  of  permitting  a  giving, 
but  of  a  mere  inflicting  ?  How  plain  it  is  in  art :  the  inexactness 
'  inflicted'  first;  then  refused  or  abstained  from  ;  then  accepted,  with  the 
effect  upon  the  soul  inevitable,  in  doing  what  for  self  has  become 
impossible. 

So  is  there  not  this  charm  also  in  genius- work  ?  besides  the  sense  of  relief, 
is  there  not  also  visible  an  opening  of  the  eyes,  the  ceasing  of  a  refusal  to 
see  ?  the  man  has  become  able  to  consent  to  see,  no  more  obliged  to  refuse  : 
this  '  sacrifice  '  which  he  was  '  inflicting '  and  shutting  his  eyes  to — 
insisting  on  acting  as  if  doing  what  was  right  for  self,  while  truly 
he  was  not,  and  refusing  to  see  it — now  he  sees,  and  he  has  changed  ; 
he  inflicts  it  no  more,  but  accepts  it,  seeing  and  knowing ;  accepting  and 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  accepting.  Is  it  not  plain  that  life  is  imaged 
here? 

This,  then,  is  one  charm  of  the  nature-work :  the  feeling  that  the  eyes 
have  been  opened,  all  is  consented  to  be  seen  ;  what  of  injustice,  of  falling 
short,  is  here  is  not  kept  in  the  background,  hidden,  turned  the  back  upon  ; 
it  is  done  plainly,  openly. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  'individuality'  of  the  artist  in  his  work  is 
embraced  again  by  these  thoughts  ?  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  it,  only  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  seeing  it.  We  see,  it  is  a  distinct  condition  of  him 
— a  change,  even,  in  him — that  is  demanded,  and  that  the  true  art-work 
speaks.  Only  see  it  rightly,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  man  is  expressed 
in  every  true  art-work  :  the. man — he  has  been  able  to  accept  sacrifice,  to 
let  nature  by  his  hand  be  as  she  is. 

This  painting  shows  us  :  the  painter  must  be  the  instrument  of  sacrifice  ; 
it  is  not  optional  with  him,  his  action  must  involve  it,  do  what  he  will. 
Now  the  meaning  of  it,  how  beautiful  it  is :  nature,  holding  him  in 
this  position,  can  compel  him  to  fulfil  its  conditions ;  she  compels  him  to 
recognise  that  he  is  thus,  and  must  be,  and  so  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  it :  makes  him  see  :  '  I  must  be  doing  injustice,  do  what 
I  may  ;  how  ought  I  to  do  it  ?'  Here  we  see  the  change  ;  doing  injustice 
accepted,  no  more  tried  to  be  avoided,  seen  as  the  condition  of  his  work. 
The  change  in  him  is  obvious,  he  is  Pharisee  no  more ;  he  sees  the 
injustice  that  he  must  willingly,  deliberately,  consent  to  be  the  instrument  of 
can  be  mere  injustice  no  more ;  must  be  life.  '  Instead  of  those  things 
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being  merely  crushed,'  he  says,  <  these  things  shall  live,  then  they  need 
not  be  crushed ;  if  these  lice,  those  will  not  be  crushed ;  and,  I  see  their 
life  is  in  giving  up  their  rights  for  these.  Now  I  see  them,  they  are  living 
souls,  not  dead  things  any  more.  Nature's  very  life  lives  in  them  I  did 
not  see  them  before ;  it  is  a  life  that  I  am  painting.'— And  then  this,  too 
appears  so  wonderfully  :  how  the  things  that  sacrifice  themselves  are  not 
the  same  things  that  were  sacrificed  before,  but  the  things  to  which  before 
he  was  doing  that  outside  justice,  and  to  which  the  others  were  sacrificed. 
The  things  which  he  first  feels  he  must  devote  himself  to,  those  are  the 
things  of  whose  sacrifice  he  becomes  the  instrument ;  made  artist  therein. 
Is  there  not  plainly  written  here,  in  art,  the  meaning  of  these  personal, 
family,  social  relationships,  which  first  seem  to  be  calls  for  devotion  to 
them,  and  mean  truly  those  to  which  we  may  be  the  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice. Art  shows  us  this  change. 

We  ask  why  cannot  there  be  the  true  spirit  without  giving  up  and 
breaking  the  forms  ?  the  true  spirit  in  the  heart  we  all  want,  but  we  want 
it  to  be  with  the  old  forms  preserved ;  to  be  in  doing  the  old '  right  things,' 
not  in  writing  a  new  law,  and  putting  them  aside.  Why  should  it  not  be  ? 
But  now,  may  we  not  see  this  in  art  ?  Why  does  the  painter  give  up  the 
form  and  put  in  the  spirit  ?  why,  to  be  true  to  the  '  spirit,'  must  he  be 
'  unjust '  ?  The  answer  is:  bringing  in  the  spirit  is  being  a  person  on  whom 
those  other  duties  do  not  lie,  and  in  whom  it  would  be  false  and  refusing 
duty  to  do  them.  This  is  why. 

Here  it  is  good  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  new  being  unjust ;  only  changing 
the  form  of  the'  injustice :  that  is  only  coming  to  accept   what  nature 
forbids  him  to  refuse  ;  that  is  the  answer  indeed,  it  is  only  this.     The 
change  we  see  is  only  the  outward  sign  of  his  having  himself  become 
true  to  nature,  fulfilled  the  condition  of  doing  what  before  he  was  doing, 
nature  compelling  him,  with  the  condition  unfulfilled. 
This  is  so  plain  in  art :  nature  demands  of  man  to  be  able  to  be  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice,  and  she  takes  no  trouble ;   simply  she  makes  him 
so — absolutely  and  unavoidably  the   instrument  of  it.      The   self-right* 
painter,  before  he  is  an  artist,  shuts  his  eyes  and  will  not  see  this ;  says, 
'  I  am  just ;  '  utterly  unjust  all  the  while,  and  as  the  result,  inflicts  the 
wrong  sacrifices.     He  becomes  artist  when  he  sees  and  accepts  that  lie 
must  be  an  instrument  of  sacrifice,  and  perceives  that  the  very  things  he  has 
been  vainly  serving — killing  with  his  service — say  to  him,  '  Let  us  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  these.'     Then  he  can  permit  the  right  sacrifice ;  instead  of  a 
sacrifice  which  is  death  all  round,  a  sacrifice  which  is  life  all  round.     It  is 
the  choice  between  life  and  death.     That  is  the  true  charm  of  art :  it 
shows  us  a  man  who  has  found  out  the  way  to  be  unjust ;  on  whom  there 
no  more  lies  the  duty  of  trying  to  be  just :  a  man  who  can  see.     He  is 
a  man  who  can  be  untrue  to  the  false— the  falsity  that  is  in  our  perceiving. 
It  is  striking  how,  in  true  art,  there  is  the  doing  of  that  not  for  self  which 
the  tendency  is  at  first  to  do  for  self;  for  own  inability,  pleasure,  laziness. 
Of  course  there  is  difference ;  but  it  is,  outside  and  in  general  aspect,  the 
same.     Is  it  not  full  of  meaning— this  giving   up   the   duty   which   at 
first  is,  and  must  be,  the  duty  ?     That  is  all :  the  duty  which  must  be  im- 
plicit is  the  one  which  must  first  be  explicit.     The  artist  says,  in  his  art : 
'  Is  anything  here  done  for  myself?  look  and  see  if  these  things  do  not 
demand  this  sacrifice,  this  injustice,  of  me,  down  to  the  last  iota  :  see  if  it 
is  not  all  for  others,  that  they  give  up,  not  for  me :  is  there  one  least 
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stroke  that  is  not  so  ?  Were  it  not  insiilt  to  talk  of  my  pleasure  ;  infinite 
though  it  be  ?  ' — He  does  that  very  thing,  not  lor  self,  which  at  first  lie  was 
prone  to  do  for  self:  does  it  not  mean  clearly  that  he  sees  and  regards 
more  things  ?  He  serves  with  a  different  service  ;  a  service  that  no  more 
requires  blindness,  or  putting  claims  away.  What  has  come  is  a  different 
service  to  the  things  he  serves  :  a  service  that  is  of  respect,  of  yielding  to 
their  life ;  a  service  which  has  in  it  the  recognition  that  they  do  not 
wish  for  themselves,  but  wish  and  desire  to  give  up  and  themselves  to 
serve,  and  that  he  who  is  their  true  servant  must  serve  them  so ;  must  be 
able  to  serve  them  so.  It  means,  in  life,  that  he  has  come  to  perceive  for 
himself,  too,  that  this  is  the  true  good. 

Art  is  again,  simply,  livifig  sacrifice ;  living  sacrifice  taking  the  place 
.of  deed.  So  this  is  what  mere  bad  drawing  is,  '  dead  sacrifice  :'  not  wrong 
ng  inexact,  unjust ;  wrong  as  being  dead. 

And  in  teaching  drawing  should  there  be  very  much  training  in  the 
mere  outline  ?  It  is  the  most  false  of  all  the  ways  that  have  any  truth  at 
all ;  and  should  not  practice  be  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  not  of  that 
which  is  not?  Should  we  not  teach  'exactness,'  absolute  ability  to  do 
what  is  designed  by  true  seeing,  not  by  false  ? — But  then  this  has  been 
falsely  done ;  by  drawing  from  copies  and  merely  teaching  '  tricks ;'  it  is 
evident  how  without  being  understood  it  would  sink  into  that ;  but  this  is 
a  reason  for  its  being  true,  that  it  has  been  falsely  done,  and  been  sup- 
pressed. But  the  self-right  drawing — the  true  to  the  '  things ' — is  a  kind 
of  analysis  too ;  some  things  are  put  away,  that  others  may  be  more 
regarded  and  done.  And  is  it  not  right  that  all  should  fully  perceive  and 
feel  what  is  implicit  in  the  true  drawing ;  but  then  is  this  the  same  as 
practising  \hedoingof  it?  For  the  self-right  drawing  is  as  false  asit  is  possible 
to  be,  to  be  true  at  all ;  art  is  as  true  as  pos.«il>le  ;  they  leave  out  respectively 
as  much  and  as  little  as  possible.  Now  should  a  person  be  trained  long  in 
doing  what  has  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  truth  ?  Should  not  the 
aim  be  to  train  in  as  nmch  as  possible  ?  which  gives  all  the  discipline, 
.and  mastery  over  the  hand  just  the  same.  Surely  we  should  do  as  little 
as  possible  of  what  is  not  to  be  done — when  we  know  what  is  to  be  done  ; 
we  should  train  by  true  seeing  and  not  by  false ;  not  train  in  shutting  the 
•eyes.  Can  we  too  soon  teach  that  nature  is  not  things?  A  self-rights 
picture  simply  means  not  seeing  (unless  it  be  done  with  understanding  as 
means  of  bringing  in  more  elements,  knowing  they  need  interpreting,  and 
starting  on  the  basis  of  the  utmost  truth  to  nature  that  is  attained)  ;  there 
is  an  '  absence,'  and  in  consequence  of  it  all  those  things  have  to  be  done ; 
with  that  seeming  truth  and  Tightness :  this  is  the  feeling  it  should  give 
us  at  once  :  of  the  want  simply  of  something  within  :  it  is  the  same  in 
science  ;  a  not-seeing  compels-  a  great  doing  of  seeming  true  things ;  and 
so  in  life.  Absence  within  makes  a  great  doing  outside  of  seeming  right 
things.  This  is  the  feeling  that  kind  of  work  should  always  and  directly 
excite  in  us  :  the  feeling  of  an  absence.  We  need  this  more.  This  ex- 
ternal result  of  so  much  '  doing '  should  give  us  this  impression  at  once, 
of  an  absence. 

This  is  art  again;  as  it  is  life.  Man  must  first  refuse;  then  do.  Must 
first  recognise,  'that  is  wrong;  unjust;'  then  must  do  it.  Nature  compels 
the  artist  to  that  which  to  do  rightly  is  his  life,  but  which  he  must  first 
refuse  to  do  before  he  can  do  it  rightly  (and  our  hindrance  is  that  we  wish 
to  stop  at  the  refusing,  greater  hardness  to  give  up  than  the  being  made 
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willing  to  refuse ;  hard  though  that  be).  Nature  compels  him  to  this : 
for  here  is  what  is  so  wonderful ;  it  is  not  only  passion,  mere  self-indul- 
gence, that  means  injustice;  the  restraint,  the  refusing  it,  is  injustice  also. 
Alike  in  art  and  life  we  are  driven  to  one  problem:  which  injustice,  which 
sacrifice  ?  the  very  refusal  imposes  on  us  the  very  thing  that  we  refuse. 

We  must  refuse,  or  the  doing  is  death ;  but  the  refusal  itself  is  also  death 

that  is  the  letter  '  that  killeth ; '  as  we  must  also  do.  At  once  refuse 
and  do.  That  is  nature's  task.  And  so  the  thing  must  be  something 
easy,  naturally  tended  to,  which  passion  leads  to — even  self-passion — or 
there  could  not  be  the  refusing  also.  If  the  thing  to  be  done  is  a  thing 
that  man  must  first  refuse,  it  must  be  a  thing  that  his  natural  passion,  even 
his  self-passion,  prompts  him  to.  bo  she  leads  him  :  his  self-passion 
leads  him  to  injustice ;  he  sees  it,  refuses  it,  and  restrains  his  passion ;  and 
his  restraint  makes  him  do  injustice  just  the  same.  Then  what  has  he  to 
do?  only  the  same  as  before;  to  see  the  injustice  again,  and  refuse  it — 
even  though  his  '  goodness '  be  the  price  of  his  refusal,  here  is  nature's 
triumph,  the  secret  of  the  whole;  at  last  she  has  got  man  (desiring, 
resolving  on,  goodness)  to  relax  his  hand  on  his  goodness  ?  What  has  she 
done  ?  Why  she  has  put  her  goodness  into  him  ?  She  has  won  his  soul. 
He  is  wholly  hers  from  that  time  forth.  He  has  again  to  see  and  to  refuse 
the  injustice.  Then  his  old,  refused  injustice,  in  what  new  form  it  comes 
back  to  him.  Nature  asking  him  the  while:  did  you  think  you  could  have 
life  without  sacrifice?  This  again  is  in  art :  after  man  has  been  trying  and 
trying  his  best,  and  in  some  things  has  attained  so  much,  is  so  excellent 
and  only  something  more  is  wanting ;  when  he  has  done  so  well  and  wnat 
he  seemed  to  need  is  oidy  to  add  some  more  of  that  same  sort — only  there 
seems  a  spell  on  him,  he  does  not;  and  even  he  will  not  well  hold  what  he 
has  attained — then  instead  of  going  on,  holding  what  he  has  and  per- 
fecting it ;  instead  of  this  what  comes  ?  He  throws  up  that  very  good ; 
puts  it  away,  becomes  false  where  he  has  been  true ;  openly,  knowingly, 
without  any  excuse  of  ignorance,  weakness,  custom ;  goes  and  undoes  all 
his  own  best  work.  That  is  the  artist's  solution  of  his  problem.  Is  it  the 
right  one ;  and  why  ? — What  has  he  done  ?  He  has  changed  the  basis  of 
his  work  ;  he  has  made  what  was  duty  by  his  lack  within  no  more  his  duty  ; 
nay,  his  duty  not  to  do.  That  is  what  we  see :  what  the  filling  up  of  lack 
within  means.  This  is  the  difficulty ;  we  will  be  good ;  yes,  but  to  see 
that  this  means  our  rights  becoming'no  more  right ;  how  hard  it  is.  Yet 
Paul  says :  '  The  things  that  were  gain  I  count  loss  for  Him.'  Why  should 
giving  up  their  'rights;'  their  restraints,  enormous  burdens,  imposed  by 
God  and  for  His  service,  performed  with  distinct  religious  zeal,  have  been 
easier  to  the  Jews,  than  giving  up  ours  to  us  ? 

People  speak  of  the  artist  putting  his  poul  into  his  picture,  not  looking  to 
see  what  it  is  he  does.  What  is  the  action  by  which  he  introduces,  not 
his  soul,  but  nature's,  into  his  work?  Then  we  seer  he  lias  put  nature's 
soul  into  it;  for  he  has  accepted  sacrifice,  and  let  it  visibly  appear.  Bat 
what  a  foolish  thought ;  as  if  he  had  to  do  something  else  than  see  and  be 
true  ;  some  raising  up  of  himself  to  do  something,  and  make  something  in 
his  image — and  yet  creating  is  surely  '  making  in  his  own  image  ;'  and  the 
artist  is  creator.  Then  do  we  not  see  this  law  here  too;  what  God's 
making  in  His  own  image  means:  that  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  self-way. 
There  is  the  artist's  task  :  create.  Fulfil  the  conditions  of  making  in 
your  own  imago.  And  thus,  too,  is.  it  not  the  tact  that  man's  error  in 
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respect  to  God  has  been  by  no  means  his  making  Him  in  his  own  image, 
but  in  his  not  truly  doing  so? — But  this  refusing  to  look  at  what  is  done  by 
the  artist's  fingers,  is  it  not  refusing  to  let  nature  reveal  herself  to  us  ?  for  in 
putting  everything  before  us  in  material  forms  to  be  seen  so,  in  simple 
physical  processes,  physical  wholly  and  entirely — for  all  the  artist's  putting 
soul  into  his  work  is  done  through  the  fingers — in  this  is  not  nature  truly 
incarnating  herself  for  us  to  see  her  ?  She  '  makes  herself  flesh/  as  it  were, 
comes  into  mere  matter,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  her,  and  learn  to  know 
her.  And  we  tend  so  to  refuse  to  look.  We  cannot  condescend  to  that; 
we  look  away  to  something  grand  and  spiritual — something  with  ourselves 
in  it. — Is  it  not  even  so  with  God  in  Christ  ? 

This  is  what  painting  taught  me :  to  see  the  law  that  love  fulfils.  I 
saw  when  the  true  art  came — the  law  within  the  soul — it  meant 
breaking  the  law,  that  had  been  before  ;  then  I  thought  how  ignorance 
imposed  on  the  intellect  a  false  law ;  and  of  course  it  was  plain  how 
acting  for  self  did  the  same.  This  a<rain  is  art :  liberty,  with  its  conditions 
fulfilled. 

May  it  be  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  training  in  playing  and 
in  painting,  and  that  the  player  must  be  trained  in  mere  exactness  more, 
because  he  is  less  the  artist  and  is  permanently  bound  by  an  exactness  as 
the  painter  is  not.  In  being  trained  in  mere  exactness,  therefore,  the  player 
would  be  trained  in  the  thing  he  has  to  do,  the  painter  in  that  which  he 
has  not  to  do ;  though  alike  outside,  the  things  would  be  contrary  inside. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  instance  of  this :  the  same  thing  would  be  training 
one  in  what  he  had  to  do  and  the  other  in  what  he  had  not. 

And  in  respect  to  this  training  of  the  artist :  by  no  means  would  I  say 
that  a  man  can  draw  with  true  art  who  cannot  draw  exactly  :  but  the 
question  is  how  he  should  learn  this ;  if  he  can  do  the  more  surely  he  can 
do  the  less.  His  drawing  with  art-truth  implies  that  he  has  command  of 
his  hand  ;  and  therefore  of  course  he  could  draw  exact  outline  if  he  chose. 
May  it  not  be  indeed  that  it  is  here  as  it  is  in  respect  to  being  '  honest ;' 
that  one  thing  can  be  truly  attained  only  by  the  aiming  at  more  ;  that  as 
trade  will  never  be  honest  until  more  than  honesty — the  regarding  others 
first — is  aimed  at,  so  exactness  of  drawing  will  be  best  attained  by 
aiming  at  more  than  it. — But  then  is  there  not  another  thought  possible 
also  :  may  not  the  true  art-drawing  be  possible  even  without  the  power  of 
strict  drawing :  how  often  the  true  right  is  easier  than  the  false,  the  two 
things  together  easier  than  the  one  alone,  and  why  should  an  easier  thing 
not  be  done  because  a  harder  cannot  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  man  might  be 
able  to  draw  truly  to  nature,  whose  hand  would  not  accurately  obey  his 
will;  that  is,  might  he  not  be  so  filled  with  the  vision,  the  feeling,  of 
nature  that  it  should,  as  it  were,  reproduce  itself  through  his  hand, 
without  his  will  at  all  ?  Is  there  not  really  something  of  this  in  art  ? 
And  in  life  must  it  not  be  so  ?  The  true  right  is  and  must  be  easier  than 
the  false ;  must  be,  if  only  for  this,  that  nature  helps  us  in  it ;  helps  us  by 
all  the  desire  for  service  that  is  in  us.  It  must  be  easier  to  do  the  very 
same  thing  if  it  be  visibly  for  good  than  if  it  be,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  not 
so.  How  can  our  not  being  able  to  do  more  difficult  things  imply  that  we 
cannot  do  an  easier  ? 

Is  it  not  absolute,  that  for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  good  the  motion  of  the 
painter's  hand  must  be  absolutely  and  perfectly  pleasurable,  according  to 
its  structure  ?  Not  perhaps_that  any  work  hitherto  has  been  absolutely 
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thus,  but  that  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  highest 
perfectness  ?  I  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  completely  seen  in  individual 
works,  although  the  general  aspect  of  labour  and  of  pleasure  is  plain  enough ; 
but  is  it  virtually  true  ?  And  then  if  it  be  so,  how  immense  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  mode  of  work,  the  whole  relation  to  nature  which  it 
involves.  If  to  the  one  the  motions  of  the  hand  be  effort  (that  is,  their 
ceasing  is  pleasure)  and  to  the  other  they  themselves  be  pleasure,  that 
makes  all  the  important  relations  simply  opposite :  what  the  '  doing '  is  to 
the  one  the  not  doing  is  to  the  other.  That  which  to  the  one  is  taking 
pleasure  to  the  other  is  foregoing  pleasure  ;  so  that  identical  motives  or 
forces  ,vill  produce  contrary  effects.  The  desire  to  be  true  to  nature  will 
be  bidding  one  to  do,  the  other  to  cease,  to  withhold  doing.  Truth  will 
prompt  the  one  to  action,  the  other  to  not-acting.  The  one  might  say  : 
4  See,  I  have  obeyed  every  duty  ;  I  did  all  this  and  refused  no  doing  that 
was  called  for.'  The  other  :  '  I  have  fulfilled  every  duty  ;  and  ceased  there, 
and  did  not  do  any  more  than  that.'  And  is  that  not  exactly  what  the 
two  works  present  to  us ;  right  and  truth  prompting  the  one  to  do ;  the 
other  to  omit ;  and  so  we  see — as  in  every  one  capable  of  any  good  work 
at  all,  these  are  the  powers  which  move  him,  in  the  one,  unstinted,  abundant, 
work,  stopping  short  of  no  call ;  in  the  other,  boundlessly  accepted  not- 
doing  :  that  is,  throwing  aside  of  what  is  effort,  restraint,  toil,  and  duty 
(however  sweetened  by  love  and  rewarded  by  achievement  of  beauty  or 
of  good)  to  others ;  done  not  for  ease  and  pleasure's  sake,  but  for  the  very 
reasons  which  prompt  the  others  to  the  toil  and  restraint.  Is  not  that  what 
genius  shows  us  ?  And  when  an  act  is  pleasure,  however  much  it  is  obeying 
duty ;  however  much  it  is  what  to  some  others  is  effort  and  restraint ; 
then  how  should  it  be  held  when  nature  calls  for  it  to  be  given  up  ?  It 
cannot  be  for  long  :  having  made  it  pleasure,  nature  can  wrest  it  from  us  ; 
can  compel  us  to  give  it  up  for  her.  So  is  not  here  a  light  upon  her  lead- 
ing us  again :  does  she  make  the  false  duty  first  to  become  a  pleasure ; 
and  then,  being  able  to  make  us  give  up  any  and  every  pleasure  at  her  call, 
can  she  not  cast  out  the  falseness  from  the  root  ? 

Is  not  this  how  the  painter  comes  to  his  true  reason;  that  which  appears 
as  the  deeper,  profounder  seeing :  perfectly  simple  and  not  really  any  pro- 
founder  seeing  at  all,  but  simply  that  he  no  more  shuts  his  eyes  to  that  which 
is  visible,  is  really  seen  by  all ;  that  is,  is  it  not  simply  that  he  no  more 
insists  on  shutting  his  eyes  to  that  which  means  to  him  more  pleasure 
— the  falling  off  from  him  of  restraints,  of  that  which  has  been  duty, 
which  has  meant  effort,  virtue,  self-restraint,  diligent  and  earnest  and 
faithful  toil  ?  That  is  what  has  hindered  his  seeing ;  all  that  has  hindered 
it :  that  his  shutting  his  eyes  and  refusing  to  see  had  become  mixed  up 
with  his  goodness  (duty,  effort,  rightful  restraint,  and  not  pursuing  plea- 
sure) ;  that  is  all.  So  that  in  truth  it  is  not  (or  is  not  only)  that  the 
painter,  even  when  he  sees  most  truly,  sees  more  than  other  men ;  but 
that  while  he  is  under  bondage  to  the  things,  and  is  exact  (while  he  is  a  self- 
rights  painter,  in  a  word)  he  sees  less  than  others ;^shuts  his  eyes  to  things 
which  only  shutting  his  eyes  can  enable  him  not  to  see ;  and  he  does  this 
because  that  has  become  mixed  up  with  his  '  goodness,'  and  for  that  reason 
only.  That  it  is  not  his  seeing  more  than  others  makes  his  vision  true, 
but  that  in  the  'self-rights'  stage  he  sees  less,  refusing  to  see  what  else  he 
must  see,  is  proved  by  the  way  in  which  other  men — not  artists — regard 
his  work;  only  when* he  sees  the  more  do  they  recognise  his  work  as 
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true:  they  prove  that  then  he  sees  as  they  see  by  recognising  his 
•work  as  being  what  they  see. 

We  might  say  :  what  he  sees  must  be  there  to  see  ;  then  why  did  he  not 
see  it?  Something  hindered.  But  it  is  hard  on  the  truthful,  honest,  self- 
restraining,  laborious,  self-rights  painter  that  men  so  little  prize  his 
work,  and  value  so  much  more  what  costs  no  effort,  and  '  goodness '  so  much 
less.  It  is  hard  on  him,  though  he  has  his  full  reward,  as  he  will  know  in  due 
time.  But  even  so  do  not  other  beings  lightly  regard  that  hard- wrought 
goodness  of  ours  ?  Now  is  not  all  art  this,  and  simply  this :  the  being 
able  to  allow  ourselves  to  see  what  for  duty's  sake,  and  because  it  was 
more  '  toil'  and  self-restraint  not  to  see  it,  men  have  refused  to  see?  And 
BO  must  not  nature  bring  that  condition  always,  before  anywhere  the  true 
art-action  (that  is  the  self  cast  out)  can  be  ?  But  also  is  it  not  inevitable 
it  must  be  so  everywhere  ?  Must  it  not  be  written  in  our  very  being,  the 
contrary  not  possible  to  be  conceived ;  even  as  this  greater  ease  and  plea- 
sure of  true  drawing  must  be  involved  in  the  very  relation  of  the  hand  to 
nature  ?  And  then  does  not  the  acting  for  self  ensure  the  whole  process ; 
by  making  false  '  rights '  come  ?  it  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  nega- 
tion in  the  basis.  So  we  see  what  man  it  must  be  who  sees  this  truer 
right ;  one  on  whom  pleasure  has  lost  the  power  to  forbid,  and  so  before 
that  time  comes  he  may  be  known ;  he  will  be  one  of  whom  it  may  be 
seen  that  pleasure  has  not  power  over  him. 

So  the  artist  truly  consents,  not  only  to  do  inexactly  and  easily 
to  put  aside  irksome  duty,  but  also  to  see  as  others  see,  as  those  who  are 
not  artists :  he  consents  to  lay  aside  his  clear  accurate  full  distinctness,  see 
as  the  untrained  eye  sees,  not  exact  clearly  discriminated  objects  with 
every  least  turn  of  form  or  shade  of  colour  plain  before  him,  but  a  gross 
undiscriminated  mass,  all  things  together  and  nothing  distinct  at  all ; 
after  his  own  truer  seeing  what  he  consents  to  is  to  see  again  as  they  see; 
but  this  seeing  of  his  has  in  it,  implicit,  all  his  exacter  seeing ;  going  back 
to  their  gross  aggregate  way,  it  still  has  all  the  other  in  it ;  his  refined 
'  analysis '  is  there  still ;  he  sees  again  as  if  nothing  were  clearly  distin- 
guished, but  it  includes  his  perfect  discrimination  within  it. — This  is  not  all 
of  course,  there  is  also  a  really  deeper  seeing  of  his  own ;  but  it  is  this,  nor 
is  it  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  wholly  uninstructed  eye  refuses  the 
true  painting  and  insists-  on  the  '  self-rights '  only  ;  is  not  this  partly 
because  they  have  not  even  recognised  what  they  do  see,  and  judge 
of  pictures  really  rather  by  the  touch  than  by  the  eye  ?  So  does  not 
this  again  accept  the  artist  drawing  '  the  impression  on  the  eye  ?  '  there  is 
surely  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true. — The  other  seeing,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  exact  drawing,  comes  really  not  from  any  '  artistic  '  cause 
whatever ;  from  nothing  to  do  with  art  especially,  but  from  the  operation 
of  the  sense  of  right,  of  duty,  of  demand  for  the"  self-restraining  laborious 
thing ;  a  cause  entirely  universal ;  arising  from  the  universal  rtde  of  plea- 
sure in  man,  making  it  his  '  right '  to  refuse  it.  So  that,  in  truth,  painting 
is  in  a  deeper  sense  still  a  revealer  of  life ;  it  is  truly  the  very  same 
problem,  a  strictly  moral  one,  dealing  with  the  very  same  elements ;  it  is 
the  question  of  pleasure  forbidding  seeing,  and  how  it  is  not  to  forbid. 
The  self-right  painting  comes  only  by  the  self-right  feeling ;  there  is  another 
Tightness  in  the  name. 

Is  it  not  evident  in  Mendelssohn's  (characteristic)  music  how  he  listened 
exactly  to  the  sounds  of  nature  and  reproduced  them  as  he  heard  them  ? 
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Now  in    an    account  of   him  by ,  it  «  told   how  one  day  he 

made  him  be  quiet,  suddenly,  as  they  lay  on  the  grass,  while  he  listened 
to  the  cadence  of  a  fly's  hum,  which  he  re-produced  exactly  in  his  4  Mid- 
summer .Night.'  So  that  that  feeling  is  exactly  confirmed.  And  in  tliu 
what  a  light  all  art  receives.  In  order  to  hear  that  sound  so  exactly  Mendels- 
sohn had  to  close  his  ears  to  all  but  that,  of  course.  When  he  reproduced 
it  then  in  his  music,  how  could  it  give  the  feeling  of  nature  ?  We  do  not 
listen  to  nature  so ;  we  hear  not  singled-out  things  with  ears  shut  to  all 
else,  but  masses  of  multitudes  of  things  in  which  each  is  only  in  its  effect. 
Is  not  the  case  absolutely  parallel  to  that  of  the  painter,  who  to  see  the  self- 
right  way  must  close  his  eyes.  And  how  clear  the  coming  of  the  nature- 
music  is.  This  '  sound  '  which  put  in  the  self-right  way  is  itself  a  whole 
cadence,  gets  given  in  its  effect  in  a  note  or  two ;  it  is  all  there,  in  its 
effect,  and  yet  how  much  besides ;  how  hidden  and  lost,  and  yet  in  that 
how  most  present;  livingly  present,  heard  though  unheard,  as  in  nature's 
heart  it  is. — Observe,  Mendelssohn  did  perfectly  right  to  put  down  that  hum 
of  the  fly,  and  music  will  be  the  richer  tor  it  and  could  not  spare  it.  It  is  the 
1  observation-true  '  by  which  it  is  made.  But  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that 
one  listening  to  music  that  way  should  say,  '  It  is  not  true  to  nature.'  Of 
course  it  is  not ;  it  is  epicycles,  exactly  what  comes  of  noting  strictly  what 
falls  upon  the  sense  and  reproducing  it. 

And  in  respect  to  music,  if  it  be  truly  the  interpretation  of  nature's 
sounds,  then  it  is  evident  that  this  is  its  duty  too,  and  its  perfection 
to  be  true  to  nature.  Is  it  not  curious  if  this  be  true,  and  music  have 
falsely  thought  itself  the  expression  of  man's  emotions,  how  it  would  be 
true  here  also  that  in  giving  up  is  having;  that  it  must  and  does  lay 
aside  the  attempt  to  express  these  before  ever  it  becomes  a  worthy  expres- 
sion of  them — which  it  is,  as  all  things  are  indeed,  only  by  being  true  to 
nature  ?  Or  may  it  be  the  other  way,  and  that  only  by  being  the  vehicle 
of  man's  passion  it  can  become  true  to  nature  ?  Surely  both  these  are  true : 
it  is  man's  passion  makes  it  true;  but  that  is  not  by  its  being  made  an 
expression  lor  himself,  but  simply  because  passion  alone  can  cast  out  the 
self.  That  passion  is  nature  coming  into  him. — Then  is  it  not  striking,  too, 
how  the  vague  unanalysed  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  be 
truly  more  true  to  nature,  more  right,  than  the  results  of  the  strictest  and 
exactest  labour  ?  So  that  the  true  art  is  the  going  back  to  these  with  the 
negation  cast  out ;  but  it  is  the  going  back  to  them.  The  art-seeing  is 
altogether  this,  the  going  back  to  the  first  natural  seeing  with  the  negation 
cast  out  of  it ;  which  also  is  the  true  science-seeing  too,  and  makes  science 
strictly  an  art.  And  this  is  life  too  ;  the  true  right  is  the  going  back  to 
the  first  self-natural  mode  of  action  with  the  negation  cast  out;  and  that  is 
all.  And  as  the  vague  uninstructed  impressions  of  nature  are  truer,  really, 
than  any  self-rights  seeing,  however  delicate  or  accurate,  or  strict  or  true, 
so  will  it  not  be  found  the  life  expressive  merely  of  self-indulgence  (provided 
it  be  not  artificial  and  made  corrupt,  such  as  comes  to  us)  is  more  near  the 
true  right  than  any  form  of  l  virtue  '  that  is  in  restraint.  That  is,  life  too 
is  an  art. 

Of  everything  this  must  be  asked,  is  it  a  power  or  thing  ?  or  how  shall  it 
from  a  thing  become  a  power  ?— Is  not  this  art :  things  becoming  powers  ? 

Now  here  is  there  given  us  a  suggestion  as  to  the  destiny  of  man :  is 

he  in  this  sense  to  become  a  power  ? 
Is  the  thought  rightly  expre^cd  l>y  sayin-   that  the  painters  fatroku  is 
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infinitely  related,  that  it  expresses  '  things '  by  relations,  and  that  it  is 
felt  right  by  these  relations  being  felt  ?  Is  a  work  expressing  a  '  relation  ' 
the  same  as  its  having  in  it  the  thing  to  which  this  relation  refers  in  its 
effect  ?  For  this  idea  of  a  relation  is  that  the  thing  has  operated,  has 
*  modified '  the  work,  made  it  what  it  would  not  be  but  for  it ;  that  is,  has 
left  an  effect  on  it,  is  in  it  as  a  power.  By  that  parallel  of  the  fluxion 
(see  before)  may  not  the  inmost  secret  of  the  mode  of  the  true  painting 
be  seen,  nay,  taught,  and  made  a  common  profession  ?  For  is  not  the 
process  absolutely  identical :  that  art  by  which  the  painter  embodies  all 
the  details  mutually  in  that  which  is  none  of  them,  is  it  not  this,  that  he 
does  keep  hold  of  all  the  details — seen  perfectly  with  absolute  fidelity — 
until  the  very  last,  and  lets  them  dwindle,  as  it  were,  in  his  vision,  get  less 
and  less  until  he  can  say  to  them  absolutely  '  vanish  ; '  and  yet  there  they 
are  perfectly,  every  one  of  them,  in  their  effect  ?  That  is  how  tbat  '  patch  ' 
he  puts  on  his  canvas  comes ;  every  detail  leaves  its  effect  in  it  perfectly ; 
he  sees  them,  as  it  were,  disappear,  and  that  is  what  they  leave  ;  every  one 
so  from  being  a  thing  has  become  a  power.  Does  not  his  eye  do  exactly 
what  Newton's  thought  did  ?  He  keeps  hold  of  the  thing  all  along,  never 
quits  it  for  a  moment,  and  when  it  disappears  there  is  in  the  '  result '  all 
the  effect  of  it,  that  result  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  every  one  of  the 
details ;  nor  is  there  any  one  that  has  not  its  perfect  share  in  determining 
what  that  result  is ;  each  one  is  operative,  is  felt,  all  through. 

It  is  exactly  as  each  one  of  the  old  epicycles  is  operative  to  the  full  in 
our  astronomy  :  that  embraces  every  one ;  each  one  to  its  minutest 
detail  lives  as  a  power  within  it. 

The  power  of  each  permeates  everywhere.  So  how  utterly  unlike  this  is 
to  putting  on  patches  to  look  like  that  work,  or  anything ;  the  process  is 
the  intensest  possible  opposite — and  this  makes  so  clear  also  the  part  which 
learning  the  exact  seeing  plavs ;  how  it  is  indispensable  to  come.  The 
self-rights  painting  must  stan'd  as  a  medium  between  the  mere  half-blind 
eye  and  this ;  this  could  not  be  without  it,  for  it  implies,  above  all,  the 
acutest,  exactest,  keenest  seeing.  Every  minutest  element  must  have  its 
full  part,  must  exercise  its  complete  and  exactly  proportionate  power,  or 
the  work  is  false.  It  is  false,  not  merely  incomplete,  as  it  might  be  by  an 
imperfect  seeing  if  it  were  of  the  self-rights  kind,  or  any  other  kind  but 
that ;  but  strictly  made  false  (like  a  multiplication  sum  is  falsified  by  a 
little  error  at  the  beginning),  it  is  made  false  by  the  very  fact  that  every- 
thing is  made  a  power,  and  its  force  immeasurably  multiplied ;  in  that 
Avork  nothing  can  be  omitted,  or  it  extends  a  feeling  all  through:  every 
omission  becomes  a  positive  lie,  distorts  all  the  rest,  and  makes  it  wrong  by 
its  absence,  even  as  by  its  presence  it  makes  it  absolutely  right.  In  truth, 
is  this  the  difficulty  of  that  art,  that  it,  above  all,  demands  and  embodies 
the  most  perfect,  true,  deep,  all-embracing  seeing  ? — It  is  obvious  how  in 
its  very  definition,  as  that  of  keeping  hold  (A-isual  hold)  of  all  the  details 
doAvn  to  the  very  last,  so  that  when  they  vanish  their  perfect  power  is 
operating  all  through,  the  perfect,  distinct,  accurate  seeing  is  implied,  so 
that  all  the  self- rights  work  is  in  it ;  and  that  training  of  the  eye  which 
the  self-rights  work  gives  and  expresses  is  precisely  the  theory- work  which 
the  end  demands  :  that  the  genius -work  must  come  through  that. 

Here  for  life  again  :  hold  absolutely  to  all  this  '  exactness,'  and  let  them 
vanish,  leaving  their  liAring  power  throughout :  that  is  the  correcting 
the  premiss. 
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Then  there  are  two  things  to  be  noted  :  (1)  for  sketches;  in  the  roughest 
true  work  is  not  all  the  power  embodied  as  absolutely  as  in  the  most 
complete;  and  (2)  may  not  the  work  be  'perfect'  in  the  sense  of  « true  ' 
with  very  different  degrees  of  training  of  the  eye :  equally  true  though 
not  equally  rich  :  that  is,  if  the  process  be  the  same— the  details  seen 
faithfully  embodied  in  their  power— is  not  the  work  quite  good  and  true ; 
even  though  the  eye  may  have  been  able  to  see  in  a  much  less  perfect  way'. 
More  truth  comes  with  the  more  trained  and  discriminating  sight,  but 
the  true  art-character  of  the  work  does  not  depend  on  that,  °al  though,  of 
course,  the  absolute  value  increases  with  all  added  materials  if  they  be 
truly  used. 

We  must  put  aside  the  thought  of  beauty  entirely  as  any  part  of  its 
work  or  direct  object,  or  we  cannot  see  art  [that  is,  as  any  part  of  its  object, 
except  in  the  constructing  the  « theory  '].  The  aiming  at  '  beauty  '  belongs 
especially  to  talent,  and  why  should  it  not  succeed  even  to  perfection  ? 
To  the  true  nature-art  the  beauty  is  an  accident  merely ;  it  is  beautiful 
simply  because  nature  happens  to  be  beautiful,  and  if  nature  had  not  been 
so  it  would  not  have  been. 

And  even  in  the  beauty  of  the  nature-art  is  it  not  more  in  the  process 
— in  the  work — than  in  the  thing ;  beautiful  in  the  work,  in  the  doing, 

because  there  nature  is  beautiful,  and  that  art  is  one  with  her? So  is 

there  not  here  the  true  thought  of  the  '  ideal,'  and  the  explanation  of  the 
false  thought.  That  comes  from  thinking  the  painter  is  to  end  in  the 
'  thing '  and  not  to  use  it ;  thinking  this,  of  course  there  must  come  the 
aim  to  make  a  more  beautiful  thing  than  is  in  nature.  That  will  be 
inevitable.  The  thought  being  wholly  false  ;  nature  is  an  act,  or  process, 
and  to  be  true  to  that  act  or  process  is  beauty.  So,  regarded  as  things, 
the  painter  must  try  to  go  above  nature ;  seen  as  an  act,  he  tries  only  lo 
be  true  to  her  :  is  not  this  the  true  and  false  ideal  ? 

May  not  the  grounds  of  judging  of  a  picture  be  put  in  the  simplest 
way  :  false  drawing  for  self-reasons  and  strict  drawing  (bad  work  and  good 
work)  are  to  be  recognised ;  then  art  begins  with  the  presenting  two 
things  at  once  :  the  drawing  inexact  for  the  sake  of  showing  another  thing 
as  well,  false  drawing  for  nature-reasons :  that  is  true  art.  Now  this 
wants  to  be  transferred  from  the  thought  to  the  eye,  to  be  made  part  of  the 
sensuous  feeling — a  demand  the  eye  carries  with  it ;  then  it  has  begun  to 
know  true  art  when  it  sees  it. — Now  is  not  this. parallel  to  saying  that  the 
true  painter  '  carries  the  fluxion  in  his  eye : '  does  by  his  eye  the  very 
same  thing  that  Newton  did  in  his  thought  ?  he  holds  the  things,  and  yet 
lets  them  disappear  and  become  one,  and  has  them  so  in  their  effect,  and 
their  effect  alone.  Here  is  the  same  process  carried  on,  in  the  intellect  or 
in  the  sense.  But  is  not  the  '  interpretation  '  in  science  the  same  ;  is  not 
that  the  letting  the  appearances  come  to  their  limit  and  vanish,  and  yet 
still  be  in  their  effect  ?  Is  not  that  what  we  see  in  the  epicycles?  And 
so  does  this  instance  of  science  reveal  the  process ;  is  it  not  putting  in  their 
place  something  which  causes  them  to  be  the  appearances  ?  It  is  ever 
this,  in  art  as  in  the  rest,  a  correcting  of  the  premiss ;  the  details  thus 
at  once  kept  in  the  eye  and  made  to  vanish,  is  it  not  the  recognition  of 
something  which  makes  them  appear?  [So  should  we  see  the  mathe- 
matical point  as  virtually  the  recognition  of  the  '  actual.'] 

Art  is  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  once,  but  it  is  always  in  and  by  the 
not-doing,  the  definite  and  exact  not-doing,  of  the  one.  So  necessarily  it  is 
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easier,  especially  in  life  it  is  easier  ;  it  must  be  absolutely  easy  if  we  have 
desire  for  the  good,  true  preference  for  it ;  then  how  can  we  go  wrong 
except  by  thinking  of  ourselves  ?— The  '  doing '  in  the  true  art  is  less  ;  or 
when  there  is  as  much  doing  how  much  more  it  includes,  and  over  and 
over  again  the  fresh  '  easier '  comes :  a  new  prevention  instead  of  a 
cure. 

I  must  surely  say,  not  '  The  Law  of  Pleasure,'  but  Art,  or  the  revelation 
of  law.  For  that  is  what  art  does  :  it  reveals  the  nature  of  law  altogether, 
all  law  :  then  is  law  but  the  law  of  pleasure.  All  is  one  ;  and  pleasure  is 
the  one  means  of  bringing  its  fulfilling.  In  art  how  plain  is  written  the 
three  things  :  law  broken,  law  obeyed,  law  fulfilled.  Not  recognising  the 
distinction  of  obeying  and  fulfilling  in  morals  is  the  spoiling  of  our  life  :  it 
is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  right  with  a  defect  in  the  basis. 

This  is  the  law  on  the  painter  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  image.'  But 
then,  have  we  not  in  this  an  absolute  law  of  things,  a  literal  law,  to  be 
always  obeyed  :  obeyed  and  not  fulfilled  ?  How  is  this?  Is  it  a  case  of 
a  law  of  the  letter  that  is  never  to  be  disobeyed  ?  Now  when  we  look  in, 
what  do  we  see  ?  The  painter's  very  duty,  the  direct  duty,  always  coming 
and  sure  to  come  is — to  do  this  very  thing  be  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  do. 
His  duty,  his  business,  is  to  make  images.  So  this  law  on  him  is,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  do  the  things  it  is  your  "  duty  "  to  do.'  We  read  here,  simply 
translated  into  other  terms,  that  fact  of  nature,  that  she  ever  interposes 
nature-reasons  against  the  'obeying'  .of  the  law.  It  is  only,  again, 
that  those  things  are  to  be  done  if  nature  does  not  forbid — and  she 
always  forbids — for  life's  sake.  Is  not  this  what  that  absolute  law 
upon  the  painter,  not  to  make  an  image,  means :  the  absolute  law 
there  is  not  to  do  the  thing  which  is  our  '  duty ' — the  self-right  ? 
That  is,  to  do  it  arid  not  do  it:  which  is  to  do  it  in  the  heart. 
For  if  a  thing  be  not  done  outwardly  it  must  be  done  inwardly  or  not  at 
all,  so  that  if  once  a  man  will  do  his  duty,  if  he  rather  will  do  it  than 
refuse  it,  then,  if  it  be  forbidden  him,  by  reasons  he  must  yield  to  as  a 
man,  to  do, it  outwardly,  he  does  it,  must  do  it,  in  his  heart.  The  for- 
bidding the  outward  doing  means  the  being  made  to  do  it  inwardly,  when 
once  it  has  been  ensured  that,  in  some  way,  the  man  will  do  it.  So 
nature  puts  the  law  in  man's  heart,  makes  it  a  '  fulfilled '  one,  by  the  limi- 
tations she  imposes  on  his  outward  obeying.  And  this  is  what  the  law  on 
the  painter  symbolizes;  t]»is  universal  'thou  shalt  not  do  that  which  it  is 
your  duty  to  do.' — And  Ayith  this  do  the  words  connect  themselves.  '  We 
are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  do.'  Is  there  a  true  reference  here  to  the  need  of  doing  more  than 
that  ?  So,  too,  the  law,  '  thou  shalt  not  do  that  which  it  is  thy  duty  to 
do,'  means  '  thou  shalt  not  act  for  self,'  for  if  that  is  what  we  are  doing  we 
must  do  what  is  our  duty.  Yet  may  it  be,  after  all,  that  even  this  law  to 
the  painter  (and  in  the  universal,  too)  may  not  be  absolute  ;  that  he  may 
sometimes  have  to  make  an  image  (i.e.  paint  the  '  literal '  way)  knowing 
he  does  '  wrong' — that  is,  the  art- wrong,  but  finding  it  the  service.  Even 
as  nature  has  some  stagnant  ponds,  &c.  so  may  the  '  law  of  the  letter '  be 
sometimes  to  be  obeyed  :  that  itself  being  part  of  the  universal  life.  And  is 
this,  perhaps,  the  key  to  the  '  dead'  state  of  man  ?  Is  that  a  little  '  death ' 
that  she  consents  to,  wanting  it  for  service? — The  child's  bad  drawing 
must  be  in  some  sense  what  is  easy  to  the  hand.  But  then  the  training  in 
drawing  exactly  makes  motions  easy,  pleasurable,  that  were  not  easy. 
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This,  surely,  is  what  it  is  for— a  chief  part  of  what  it  is  for.  But  still 
when  all  is  allowed  by  this  that  is  conceivable,  there  must  remain  some 
motions  painful,  only  to  be  done  by  effort  and  restraint ;  this  is  inevitable 
because  the  hand  has  an  anatomical  and  physiological  structure  that 
imposes  an  absolute  limit  on  the  possible  easy  and  pleasurable  motions. 
But  now,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  perfectly  trained  hand  is  the  hand  to 
•which  every  motion  that  is  expressive  of,  or  compatible  with,  the  free  play 
of  the  structure  is  easy  and  pleasureful ;  and  that  this  is  what  the  '  want ' 
is  in  the  untrained  hand ;  that  only  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the 

motions  to  which   the  hand  is  '  naturally  ' — or  by  its  structure adapted 

are  easy?  Is  this  the  negative  which  is  cast  out  ?  [And  so  is  the  training 
in  self-rights  drawing  for  this :  the  physical  world  so  made  as  to  give  this 
training,  and  the  value  of  that  drawing  be  its  giving  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
valuable  to  the  hand;  its  other  value  being  the  compelling  the  artist  to  see 
more  truly.]  So  does  the  child's  drawing  express  the  easy  motions  of  a  hand 
to  which  only  a  part  of  the  truly  natural  motions  are  easy,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  trained  hand  do  we  see  its  truly  natural  motions;  the  motions  which 
are  truly  expressive  of  its  structure — all  necessarily  pleasurable  ?  Now 
what  is  the  parallel  to  this  in  the  moral  ? — The  true  art  would  always  be 
a  certain  thing  if  it  were  not  for  something  else  (is  not  this  to  be  seen  alike 
in  form,  colour,  and  composition) ;  so  its  not  being  that  expresses  something 
else ;  that  something  else  is  in  that  effect. 

The  art-line  is  not  a  curve ;  it  is  many  curves  in  one :  it  is  always 
becoming  and  never  is  what  it  (apparently)  sets  out  to  be.  It  is  the 
fluxion  embodied.  In  this  it  is  the  same  as  the  genius-action,  which  is  in 
the  whole  and  every  part  this:  the  doing  something  different  from  that 
which  it  set  out  to  do.  That  is  being  many  things  in  one ;  there  are 
in  it  all  the  things  it  would  have  been  but  for  other  things  being  too.  It 
is  simply  not  shutting  the  eyes.  This  is  what  statuary  shows.  So  is  true 
goodness ;  it  is  yielding  to  all,  and  not  to  some  only  of  the  demands  upon 
U8.  For  yielding  to  all — nature  so  orders  our  life — brings  us  to  things 
which  demand  the  casting  out  of  acting  for  self;  the  absolute  putting 
away  of  that  which  makes  certain  things,  and  certain  things  only,  right  for 
us  to  do.  So  it  is  the  acting  for  self  that  man  shuts  his  eyes  to  maintain, 
keeping  this  and  trying  to  be  good  as  well,  erecting  goodness  upon  it, 
means  the  refusing  to  see ;  keeping  our  eyes  closed  to  some  demands :  to 
all  those  demands,  namely,  which  would  bring  us  to  actions  which,  acting 
for  self,  we  could  not  do,  and  yet  keep  our  goodness.  So  this  is  what 
acting  for  self  involves  when  we  add  to  it  trying  to  be  good  :  shutting  the 
eyes  and  refusing  to  see,  refusing  to  let  facts,  however  plain,  affect  us; 
and  wherever  there  is  this,  there  we  may  know  is  the  fruit  of  acting  for 
self.  That  alone  has  this  effect,  and  so  it  is  evidently  this  spiritual  wrong- 
ness  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  false  thoughts  of  man  :  of  all  the  false 
thoughts  that  do  not  arise  simply  from  the  limitation  of  his  perception,  and 
which  are  therefore  truly  '  natural,'  simply  parts  of  his  intellectual  life 
and  growth. So  is  it  not  evident  this  is  a  necessary  key  to  man's  intel- 
lectual history  ?  it  is  made  up  (at  least)  of  these  two  parts;  the  thoughts 
arising  from  his  mere  '  natural '  non-perceptions,  and  those  which  imply 
his  refusing  to  see,  and  this  last  is  the  effect  of  his  acting  for  self.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  distinct  factor  in  his  intellectual  history ;  it  is  a  mixed  thing 
and  d9ubtless  cannot  be  unravelled  except,  by  being  seen  so:  'spiritual' 
causes' have  thus  determined  it  as  well  as  intellectual  ones. 
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I  was  snying,  that  the  self-rights  painter  refuses  to  see,  the  true  artist 
simply  lets  himself  see  all ;  and  an  artist  present  (W.  H.)  replied  that  the 
artist  consciously  omitted,  &c.  Now,  this  is  very  interesting :  it  is  true 
the  artist  does  consciously  leave  out — but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  putting 
more ;  he  leaves  out  consciously,  and  for  the  sake  of  other  things  that 
demand  to  be.  This  is  his  having  the  left-out  in  its  effect.  [Though, 
strictly  speaking,  is  it  '  leaving  out'  he  is  conscious  of?  is  it  not  a  different 
consciousness  essentially  ?]  But  the  man  who  does  refuse  to  see  is  not 
conscious  of  doing  so,  the  self-rights  painter  thinks  (and  even  feels,  surely  ?) 
that  he  is  seeing  :  the  one  who  does  see  is  conscious  of  omitting,  the  one, 
who  refuses  to  see  is  conscious  of  not-omitting,  and  to  the  utmost.  [Is  it 
not  exquisitely  true  to  the  moral  life  ?] — But  this  consciousness  of  leaving 
out  (or  is  it  only  the  seeming  of  it,  misleading  those  who  look  merely  from 
without)  seems  like  '  selecting ;'  that  is  like  '  idealising ' — is  it  not  here  we 
have  the  root  of  this  ?  The  one  who  does  shut  his  eyes  and  refuse  to  see 
thinks  he  does  not.  Is  it  not  certain  he  would  ?  It  is  thinking  he  has  to 
paint  the  '  thing '  involves  this. — Surely  it  was  inevitable  that  painting 
should  speak  a  moral  language,  when  we  see  what  it  is.  The  painter  can 
*  paint  air,'  as  was  said  of  Velasquez,  and  can  do  more  wonderful  things 
still;  but  when  we  look  into  it,  how  can  he?  Only  by  leaving  off  doing, 
and  things  that  were  right  and  inevitable  to  do  :  there  is  no  other  way. 
No  adding  can  do  it. 

If  the  image  on  canvas,  say  of  a  tree  or  anything  else,  is  to  look  not 
like  what  it  is,  but  like  a  tree,  that  is  like  a  thing  intensely  and  utterly 
different,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  its  doing  so.  What  is  that  reason? 
— Plainly  we  see  there  must ;  the  man  who  simply  puts  his  image  on  the 
canvas,  do  it  as  well  as  ever  he  may,  still  makes  it  look  like  what  it  is ;  why 
should  it  look  like,  produce  the  impression  of,  what  it  is  not  ?  Things  that 
tee  make  look  like  what  they  are  (at  least  some  of  them)  unless  there  be 
some  reason  for  their  not  doing  so ;  this  is  natural  enough.  Now  what 
nature  makes  or  is  does  not  look  like  what  it  is  (to  us),  and  there  is  of  course 
some  reason.  Now  does  this  suggest  that  the  reason  in  nature's  work  is 
the  same  as  in  the  artist's  work.  Here  is  a  parallel  result — a  thing  looks 
like  what  it  is  not  (nay,  even  intensely  unlike  what  it  is) ;  this  is  in  nature 
and  in  true  art.  Is  the  reason  that  the  artist  introduces  the  same  that  is 
in  nature  ?  May  this  be  one  of  the  modes  in  which  true  art  is  true  to 
nature  ?  Is  not  painting  as  an  art  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  making 
an  image  of  a  thing  produce  the  in^pression,  not  of  an  image,  but  of  an 
existence  ?  What  the  artist  must  do  is  this  :  his  act  must  be  nature's  act. 
She  never  relaxes  that  condition :  what  it  is  it  looks.  Who  does  what  is 
done  by  our  not-doing  ?  Surely  nature.  Art  is  standing  out  of  nature's 
way,  and  is  infinite  of  course ;  nature  is  always  ready  to  come  in  if  we  can 
let  her. — In  truth,  are  not  only  all  myths,  but  all  theology,  the  expression 
of  genius- work? 

The  feeling  respecting  art  is  interfered  with  by  the  value  felt  in  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  and  spiritual  meanings  in  humanity.  A  thing  that 
may  be  even  better  but  is  different. 

This  above  all  art  has  taught  me,  that  because  we  may  not  give  up  a 
duty  for  self,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  may  not  give  it  up  for  an  object. 
That  thought  of  ours  that  we  may  not  give  it  up  (because  we  may  not  for 
self)  means  the  engrossment  of  man's  thoughts  by  self,  that  it  only  came, 
as  it  were,  into  his  regard,  and  the  object  not ;  so  that  when  he  had  con- 
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sidered  what  might  be  for  self,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  considered  all. 
It  is  from  the  effect  of  this  that  we  are  suffering.  This  is  how  paintino- 
seems  to  me  to  speak  so  inevitably  a  moral  language.  Nature  will  not  le°t 
the  painter  be  a  true  artist,  be  true  to  her,  except  by  his  leaving  off  his 
good  doing. 

Or,  more  wonderful  still,  putting  aside  and  not  undertaking  at  all  the 
good  doing  others  have  done,  and  which  he  must  have  tried  to  do  if  they 
had  not :  using  their  good  doing  even  as  man  uses  others'  knowledge. 
That  is,  she  insists  upon,  not  his  adding  more  upon  the  former  basis,  but 
upon  his  correcting  it ;  and  doing  differently  from  the  first,  and  within. 
Now  here  is  our  case  in  morals :  when  men  are  '  good '  they  are  very 
willing,  they  wish,  they  insist,  they  cannot  be  satisfied  nor  happy  without 
good  doing ;  doing  more  and  more.  This  is  what  they  wish  and  seek.  But 
see  what  they  are  doing  in  this,  they  are  refusing  to  correct  the  basis : 
refusing  doing  differently  from  the  first  and  within — which  has  for  its  in- 
evitable accompaniment  the  leaving  off  a  '  good  '-doing  !  Men  wish  to  go 
on  with  that  doing  and  to  do  more  and  more ;  but  herein  they  not  only  do 
refuse  the  change  of  the  basis  within  [as  indeed  they  say :  saying,  our  life 
'  must  be'  such  and  such  at  the  bottom]  ;  but  do  they  not  also  visibly  put  it 
into  opposition  with  nature,  who  does  act  in  that  other  way  universally. 
Is  it  not  a  clear  refusing  to  be  as  she  is:  lefusingher  method,  which  is  that 
of  advancing  by  thus  having  more  in  less  space?  Art  in  this  is  but  acceding 
and  conforming  to  her  method ;  and  refusing  that  is  but  saying  to  nature, 
your  way  is  one  but  ours  shall  be  another.  You  go  on  to  more  and  more, 
a  higher  intenser  life,  by  making  what  has  been  be  in  its  effect ;  but  we 
will  not  do  so.  And  again :  how  the  art  way  of  lite — nature's  way — 
suggests  heaven.  This  'having  done'  instead  of  doing,  it  is  exactly 
'  resting  from  labours.'  Here  we  see  it :  our  life  truly  should  include 
this :  include  the  resting,  the  true  resting,  and  we  refuse  it,  we  will  not 
have  the  rest : — yet  it  is  that  which  all  the  toil  is  for  :  which  also  w^say, 
these  things  shall  be  true,  but  not  here  and  now.  But  what  is  that  but  to 
say  we  will  live  in  falsity  ?  But  now  what  of  those  things  that  have 
to  be  done  continuously  and  repeated  day  by  day,  such  as  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  eating,  &c.  ?  Is  not  this  the  character  of  all  good  work  :  it 
is  at  once  an  adding  more  and  a  being  (practically,  or  in  seeming)  less.  It 
is  a  putting  in,  an  adding,  that  compels  everything  [at  once  that  which 
was  before  and  surely  itself  also?]  to  be  in  its  effect,  and  not  as  a 
'  mass ;'  as  a  power,  and  not  a  form  ;  that  is,  to  be  living. — Then  is  here  a 
light  on  life  :  have  I  not  seen  it  as  an  adding  of  another  chemical  action  to 
a  previous  one?  Is  it  not  more  than  can  be  the  not-living  way  ?  And  so  are 
O  and  H  in  water  as  '  powers  ' — living  and  so  seeming  less  ?  So  the  old 
chemistry  represented  it  as  less :  as  '  dephlogisticated.'  And  so  comes 
the  revealing  by  a  minus,  as  in  art.  The  taking  away  the  opposite,  is 
it  not  as  showing  the  O  that  is  in  water — that  is,  what  is  by  force;  a 
negative  added  ? 

How  prone  the  child  is  to  caricatures;  but  these  are  an  inexactness 
that  yet  is  not  arbitrary ;  a  not-drawing  for  a  reason ;  and  so  is  not 
this  tendency  instructive ;  does  it  not  indicate  how  natural  and  easy  it 
might  be  to  teach  on  that  principle  ?  And  does  it  not  show  also  how  there 
may  be  inexactness  for  a  reason  even  without  the  power  of  exactness  ; 
without  even  there  having  been  any  effort  for  it?  For  if  such  good  cari- 
cature-work can  be  done  by  those  who  could  not  do  exact  work,  who  have 
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indeed  never  tried,  might  it  not  be  that  work  inexact  for  reasons,  of  other 
kinds,  might  also  be  done  ?  Why  should  not  a  right  inexactness — a  true 
art-inexactness  determined  by  the  other  demands  of  nature — be  also  gained 
even  without  the  learning  exactness  at  all?  Is  there  not  significance  in  this 
facility  of  caricature  ? 

Looking  at  those  symmetrical  figures  made  by  folding  a  piece  of  blotted 
paper,  which  have  a  true  beauty  merely  by  being  alike  on  each  side,  one 
feels  how  inevitable  it  was  that  art  should  have  insisted  upon  symmetry. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  a  perfect  instance  of  being  in  effect :  that  insistence 
on  symmetry  is  in  its  effect  in  our  artistic  '  balance,'  unsymmetrical  as  it 
insists  on  being.  (Here  is  the  true  right  in  the  form  of  the  wrong.)  That 
symmetry  is  as  a  power,  in  a  living  presence  in  absence  :  disorder,  the 
'  self-right '  order,  the  true  order  ;  there  we  see  them.  It  is  the  universal 
law.  The  true  art  gave  to  one  person  the  feeling  so  much  was  done  by 
leaving  out,  and  to  another  that  so  much  was  put  in.  Now  these  two 
things  are  both  true  :  it  is  precisely  at  once  a  leaving  out  and  a  putting  in ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  leaving  out  that  is  by  and  in  adding.  True  art  is  this ;  both 
affirmations  are  true  of  it  at  once :  [that  is,  it  is  being  in  effect,  or  positive 
denial,  positive  denial  means  exactly  a  leaving  out  by  putting  in.] 

So,  too,  does  it  not  appear  that  it  was  not  true  to  say,  '  Genius  knows 
what  to  miss  ?  '  It  does  not  know  ;  that  seems  only,  nay,  perhaps  less  than 
all  others  does  it  know,  or  even  think ;  may  not  the  '  phenomenon  '  here 
be  strictly  the  inverse  of  the  fact ;  and  genius  know  less  than  all  what  even 
to  think  of  missing  ?  Its  missing  is  right  because  it  comes  by  adding,  and 
is  nature's  doing  and  not  its  own ;  its  adding  is  what  makes  its  missing, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  the  right :  if  the  man  did  it,  were  it  not  wrong ;  nay, 
he  has  no  right  to  do  it,  only  that  missing  which  comes  by  adding  and  is  but 
the  phenomenon  of  it,  is  or  can  be,  right.  That  is  the  right  missing,  and 
that  only  which  is  the  'phenomenon'  of  adding.  Ary  one  who  misses, 
who  leaves  out,  does  wrong. — So  again  here  was  the  phenomenon  taken 
for  the  fact.  The  '  leaving  out '  of  genius  is  the  phenomenon  of  adding. 
Is  not  such  leaving  out  always  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  adding,  that  is  when 
it  is  a  true  '  actual '  adding  as  a  power  :  is  not  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  that 
always  a  'self-leaving  out?  This  is  indeed  simply  nature's  universal 
way  :  '  this  instead  of  that : '  the  '  phenomenon '  of  an  adding  must  always 
include  a  leaving  out ;  and  is  it  not  as  it  is  to  us,  because  of  our  life  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurd  urn  :  this  change  of  the  basis  is  one  form  of  '  this  instead 
o^that;'  and  it  makes  the  appearance  of  leaving  out  so  decided.  By  pre- 
fixing self  to  the  opposite  of  the  fact,  do  we  always  have  the  phenomenon  : 
thus  the  actual  adding  has  for  its  phenomenon  the  self-leaving  out ;  the 
leaving  out  of  the  self-things.  And  is  it  so  in  everything  ?  Thus  e.g.  is 
the  '  self-adding '  the  phenomenon  of  an  actual  leaving  out :  of  a  putting 
away?  Has  not  this  been  seen  before  ?  It  is  by  a  putting  away,  the  '  self- 
right  '  comes  in  every  form,  by  a  shutting  of  the  eyes.  And  is  not  the 
degree  of  this  adding  in  proportion  to  the  true  leaving  out :  is  not  the 
extreme  end  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  very  utmost  form  of  a  true 
leaving  out ;  giving  the  phenomenon  of  adding;  that  is  self-adding  ?  Have 
I  not  seen  that  it  is  by  a  putting  away,  a  shutting  out,  that  form  of  seeing 
comes ;  that  all  '  effort '  is  effort  to  put  away,  to  keep  out  the  opposite  ? 
This  leaving  out  of  genius-work  is  the  raising  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen : 
that  is  the  test,  surely  :  is  this,  seemingly  left  out,  truly  still  existing  as 
unseen?  which  is,  is  the  power  there;  or  is  it  there  as  a  power  ?  The  thing 
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is  gone — but  is  it  as  a  power  ?  this  is  the  true  question  of  art  in  every  form  : 
in  man's  life  above  all.  The  difference  of  genius- work  is  that  there  is  not 
leaving  out  in  it :  the  others  do  leave  out :  it  not.  It  will  have  all  in ; 
that  makes  it  have  as  powers ;  for  only  so  can  all  be  in.  Insisting  on  that 
adding,  its  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  unseen  form  of  being ;  it  is  not 
obliged  to  exclude,  for  it  perceives  that  things  may  be  so  as  well  as  in  the 
seen  form ;  and  therefore  it  can  admit  what  could  not  be  admitted  before. 
That  is  all  that  has  come  :  the  unseen  is  recognised  afresh ;  and  the  recog- 
nition gives  room  for  the  banished,  left  out,  things  to  enter.  This  also  is 
organic  development. 

The  phenomenon,  thus  inverse  exactly  to  the  actual,  is  true :  of  course 
that  is  perfectly  true ;  it  is  as  a  mask  seen  from  within  :  it  is  as  '  true,' 
as  seen  thus  concave,  as  seen  on  the  convex  side  ;  it  is  only  perceived 
differently. 

Is  not  this  important  to  see  clearly :  from  '  powers '  by  a  minus  come 
'  things '  ?  Is  not  here  given  us  the  reason  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  world 
of '  things,'  a  physical  world  ? 

What  nature  presents  as  seen,  or  bodily,  the  painter,  by  the  necessity 
of  his  work  having  the  phenomenon  of  leaving  out,  may  present  as 
unseen,  or  as  powers.  By  that  demand  on  him,  to  give  the  phenomenon 
of  leaving  out  through  adding,  nature  compels  this.  So  she  compels  him 
to  be  true  to  her — to  her,  not  to  the  phenomenon  of  her  merely.  And  is 
not  the  relation  interesting,  the  'phenomena'  she  presents,  the  seen  things, 
are  by  a  minus  from  an  unseen  ;  now  the  painter  is  compelled  to  present 
an  unseen  by  the  necessity  of  adding  not  to  these  phenomena,  but  these 
phenomena  themselves  to  one  another.  So  his  unseen  is  not  the  true 
unseen  nature,  yet  in  being  unseen,  in  being  powers,  it  is  true  to  her. 

And  thus  is  there  a  light  also  on  woman's  relation  to  man ;  in  her  there*—- 
is  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  a  leaving  out ;   men  have  thought  that,  in  her, 
nature  left  out  something  as  compared  with  man.    But  is  it  not  this  very 
same  ;  the  phenomenon  of  a  leaving  out  by  the  fact  of  adding  ?     Are 
not  the  things  that  are  as  '  seen'  in  man,  as  unseen  in  her:  things  in  him,^ 
powers  in  her  ? 

Does  it  not  appear  as  if  there  were  in  art  the  two  opposite  processes : 
the  raising  to  the  unseen  and  the  revealing  by  putting  away  one  of  the 
opposites:  the  former,  in  the  execution,  or  manipulation;  the  latter,  in  the 
<  composition,'  or  general  construction.  So  that  both  processes  have  their 
places:  in  the  manipulation,  to  raise  to  the  unseen  [that  is  phenomenally 
to  hide,  to  leave  out]  ;  in  the  general  structure,  to  bring  the  hidden  into  the 

seen. So  is  not  the  true  master  the  man  who  can  do  both  these  ;  and  are 

they  often  separate  ? 

If  we  will  not  have  the  outward  '  injustice '  that  means  a  truer  good,  how 
can  we  guard  ourselves  against  the  other,  the  false  injustice,  that  means 
evil  ?  We  invite  it,  challenge  it  to  come ;  and  is  it  not  come  ? — The  duty 
(apparently)  put  aside  still  is  in  the  other;  it  can  still  be,  and  yet  the  other 
not  be  put  aside.  So  is  not  the  union  of  the  two  always  done,  first, 
unconsciously  1 

Was  it  not  so  with  Christ  in  the  Sabbath  ?  And  in  that  see  too  how  before 
the  true  liberty  comes,  not  strict  obedience  but  licence  prevails :  Christ 
challenged  the  Jews:  '  you  will  not  heal  the  sick,  but  you  will  keep  your 
own  property  from  being  lost.' 

There  is  no  reason  the  external  breaking  should  not  be  unconscious,  loi 
p 
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the  law  is  not  being  violated,  only  a  form  of  it — a  self-form — which  has  no 
reason  to  be ;  nay,  one  that  can  only  maintain  itself  falsely,  and  by  dis- 
honouring the  very  law  itself. 

For  is  not  this  what  is  in  that  seeming  breaking  ?  such  a  necessity  for 
doing  the  other  duty  that  for  the  one  that  is  thus  made  spiritual  in  yield- 
ing to  it  to  be  held  in  such  way  as  to  exclude  it,  would  be  for  it  to  be 
hated,  scorned,  felt  evil ;  so  that  in  truth  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  it 
but  by  keeping  it  in  the  spirit. 

So  is  not  the  form  broken  always  first  without  consciousness  ?  there  is 
no  reason  there  should  be  any  consciousness  of  breaking  the  law,  for  it  is 
not  broken. — So  in  art;  is  not  the  exactness  to  the  eye  given  up  always 
first  w  ithout  consciousness  ?  no  law  is  broken.  Why  should  the  mere 
appearance  to  the  eye  be  maintained?  To  attach  value  to  that  were 
absurd ;  it  is  not  the  shape  of  the  object  at  all ;  nothing  but  a  certain 
form  which  to  a  certain  way  of  perceiving  of  ours — by  its  very  nature 
partial  and  untrue— imposes  itself  on  us  at  first.  However  true  the  artist 
is  to  that,  he  must  still  call  on  the  beholder  for  a  recognition  of  more ;  for 
an  operation  which  substitutes  something  wholly  different  for  what  he 
presents,  and  why  therefore  should  he  not  do  it  more,  do  it  in  a  way  better 
worth  doing.  'By  the  exactness  (as  compared  with  true  art)  he  gains 
nothing.  He  makes  the  very  same  demand  for  the  recognising  what  is 
not  presented,  only  in  a  way  not  worth  doing ;  a  way  that  is  but  false  still 
when  it  is  done.  He  puts  as  strictly  what  is  untrue,  but  does  it  in  a  way 
that  is  dull,  worthless,  unsuggestive,  unrevealing,  as  well  as  untrue. 

So  why  do,  in  life,  what  acting  for  self  makes  right?  it  is  as  untrue  to 
right,  and  simply  differs  by  what  it  lacks. 

Painting  and  mathematics  alike  show  us  this :  man  pursuing  his  work 
and  finding  himself  baffled  and  failing  and  solving  his  problem  by  giving 
up  his  virtue ;  he  acts  as  if  he  looked  and  said:  '  right  has  brought  me  to 
this ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  it  [and  before  I  most  wrongfully  did  not 
do  it],  I  have  been  bound  by  right  to  do  this,  but  that  other  is  what  wants 
doing :  shall  I  be  a  person  who  cannot  do  what  wants  doing  ?  Why 
should  I  ?  That  is,  in  life,  he  asks,  why  should  I  act  for  self?  For  this 
is  the  nature  of  acting  not  for  self;  it  makes  the  only  reason  that  can  forbid 
a  thing  being  done  its  not  being  what  wants  doing;  nothing  in  us 
forbids  it. 

The  argument,  '  but  all  could  not  do,'  expresses  not  a  thought,  not  a 
reason,  but  a  feeling.  It  means  an  emotion,  which  is  'good,'  so  far: 
that  a  thing  that  is  a  pleasure  and  has  been  thought  wrong  would  so  be 
wrong  no  more,  and  the  feelings  seek  an  excuse  for  still  refusing  it :  it 
wants  translating  into  emotional  terms.  In  so  far  as  it  means  anything 
of  thought  it  is  simply  that  changes,  even  from  false  to  true,  cannot  be 
made  without  sufferings,  and  temporary  evils. 

Why,  if  this  wants  doing  should  my  '  light '  be  in  doing  that  ?  [and  it 
must  be  a  hard  thing,  one  of  effort  or  less  pleasure,  or  else  it  could  not  be 
felt  as  a  right,  or  duty,  or  forbidding.]  But  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  man's 
saying  :  why  should  I  be  such  that  I  must  not  do  what  wants  doing  ?  as 
simply  a  question  of  his  seeing  :  before  ever  the  conception  comes  of  what 
wants  doing,  before  the  feeling  can  be  of  the  being  wanted  in  place  of 
that  of  pleasure,  before  this  mere  question  can  come,  he  is  no  more  such 
that  any  other  right  is  right  for  him  than  that  which  wants  doing ;  rather 
his  coming  to  perceive  that  there  is  this  question  is  the  mark  of  his  having 
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become  such.  So  now  it  is  not  that  men  do  not  act  not  for  self  [or  at  least 
desire  and  mean  and  prefer  to  do  so,  so  that  only  through  not-seeing  what 
they  do  they  can  continue  doing  the  contrary  ;  that  is  the  moderately 
ordinarily  '  good  '  who  seek  to  serve  and  live  a  human  life],  it  is  not  that 
acting  for  self  has  any  hold  upon  their  hearts — that  is,  if  it  be  seen  what 
it  really  means— but  simply  that  this  little  mistake,  and  twist  in  thinking 
— that  doing  what  is  useful  to  others  if  it  be  also  pleasant  to  ourselves, 
must  be  done  not  for  those  others,  but  for  self;  as  if  a  thing  being  pleasant 
was  a  reason  we  could  not  do  it  for  another's  sake. 

Why  should  we  be  persons  who  must  do  this  ?  Why  bring  this  on  our 
souls,  which  cannot  lie  on  a  person  who  does  not  act  for  self:  on  him  it 
cannot  be  bound  that  he  should  cause,  for  his  goodness,  mischief  to 
some,  or  suffer  it  to  remain  unremoved  ;  and  how  much  harder  this 
must  be.  For  goodness,  to  mean  that,  must  overcome  not  only  the 
motives  which  urge  to  wrong,  but  all  those  also  which  urge  us  against 
suffering  the  mischief  to  be. 

\V  hen  man  once  asks  :  '  May  I  not  do  this  ?  it  is  wanted  : '  of  course  he 
may ;  that  is  itself  the  sign  and  expression  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  that  he  should  not :  there  never  was  any  reason  that  a  thing 
that  wants  doing  should  not  be  done  by  any  who  desired  to  do  it  because 
it  wanted  doing.  The  only  thing  that  ever  forbade  was  that  he  did  not. 
want  to  do  because  it  was  wanted,  but  for  himself.  And  this  also  pre- 
vented his  doing  truly  the  thing  that,  was  wanted ;  his  doing  for  himself 
would  not  be  that :  it  could  not,  for  in  this  is  a  light  upon  what  doing  for 
self  really  is — it  could  not  coincide  with  what  is  wanted  because  it  violates 
pleasure.  It  always  does  this :  if  passionate  it  is  imprudent,  and  destroys 
pleasure  by  excess ;  if  prudent  it  is  fatal  to  passion,  and  that  is  fatal  to 
joy ;  it  makes  its  own  pursuit  a  misery.  So  this  is  why  acting  for  self 
cannot  be  one  with  service ;  it  cannot  be  one  with  pleasure ;  destroying 
that,  it  must  put  service  also  aside.  For  here  is  not  service  also  revealed. 
Nature  has  made  that  one  with  pleasure — with  most  pleasure,  all  pleasure 
that  does  not  destroy  itself  and  mean  pain  in  disguise — above  all  in  this  : 
only  in  service  can  passion  rule  unrestrained,  which  is  the  condition 
for  joy  :  passion  in  acting  for  self  means  excess,  folly,  pain  [so  we  get 
the  thought  of  it  as  bad],  but  in  acting  for  service  passion  may  play  and 
rule  absolutely  and  with  no  restraint — nature  furnishes  the  limits ;  ruling 
without  check  or  restraint,  indulged  to  the  utmost,  for  service,  will  it  not 
be  found  that  it  coincides — when  nature's  order  is  free — absolutely  with 
the  xitmost fullest  pleasure:  at  once  unrestrained  passion  and  absolute  pru- 
dence ;  the  prudence  is  one  with  the  passion ;  the  freest  passion  will  follow 
the  very  line  perfect  prudence  would  draw. 

Service  is  nature's  means  for  making  passion  and  prudence  one 
[the  self  cast  out  of  each]  ;  that  is  for  having  pleasure  perfect ;  passion 
unrestrained  yet  prudence  not  overstepped.  '  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  way,'  she  says :  '  here  is  your  guide  ;  follow  service,  and  you 
need  think  no  more.'  So  it  is  nothing  but  that  little  false  thought,  that  if 
a  thing  is  useful  to  others  is  also  pleasant  and  helpful  to  ourselves  we  must 
do  it  for  ourselves,  and  cannot  do  it  that  they  may  be  served  by  it ;  a 
thing  so  simply  obviously  untrue  ;  and  proved  untrue  in  fact  by  the  very- 
fact  of  the  feeling  arising, '  May  not  this  be  ?  it  is  wanted  to  be  done  ;'  this 
little  mistake  it  is  holds  the  world  upside  down ;  it  wants  but  a  touch,  a 
breath,  the  very  slightest  breeze  passing  over  it  and  it  is  gone ;  this  little 
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thread  of  gossamer  alone  keeps  it  in  its  false  balance  ;  for  it  to  be  breathed 
upon  is  for  it  to  obey  its  true  attractions  and  fall  into  its  order. 

So  does  not  this  mean  that  the  more  to  us  always  comes  by  a  less  ? 

The  ideal  is  the  perfect  revelation ;  and  it  is  by  a  leaving  out  that  which 
'hides;'  that  is,  speaking  offerees,  which  balances.  Evidently  we  reveal, 
or  show,  or  make  visible  or  apprehensible  a  force  by  showing  what  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  unbalanced.  Given  nature  as  a  complex  of 
forces,  and  this  relation  to  it  of  art — of  all  revealing — follows. 

How  well  we  see  in  the  fluxion  that  the  '  occupying  space '  is  merely 
the  keeping  another  out ;  that  is  the  absence  of  that  other :  it  is  not  at  all 
mere  being.  The  line  that  is  with  another  wholly  is  as  much  as  if  it  were 
without  it,  or  by  itself.  The  occupying  space  is  indeed  simply  the  being 
'  dead ;'  it  is  the  not  being  living — the  not  occupying  space,  the  being 
fluxional,  is  simply  being  dynamic ;  simply  life.  So  is  there  an  insight 
into  life :  is  it  not  the  co-existence,  wholly,  of  more  than  one  ?  Is  that 
what  constitutes  it  ?  Life — is  it  simply  not  excluding  1  Art  is  good  for 
showing  what  it  is  for  man  to  be  one  with  nature :  is  he  not  to  be  one  with 
the  nature  that  art  is  to  be  true  to  ? 

Nature  produces  on  us  the  effect  of  having  those  hidden  things — the 
balanced  forces — within  her  ;  which  a  mere  painting  does  not ;  in  it  the 
hidden,  if  not  '  revealed,'  is  left  out.  Now  is  not  this  how  '  vice  '  is  to  true 
right :  in  vice  is  it  not  that  the  '  hidden '  thing,  in  the  true  right,  is  left 
out ;  that  is,  the  '  always-being  '  one  ?  That  is :  is  vice,  as  it  were,  the 
'  phenomenon  '  alone  ?  so  bearing  on  what  is  said  of  our  knowing  '  only  the 
phenomenal.'  So  here  again  art  touches  life  :  how  is  it  we  feel — that  is, 
perceive — the  hidden  in  nature,  so  that  we  demand  of  art  to  reveal  it;  and 
when  it  does,  say  it  is  'true  to  nature.'  That  shows  we  feel  it  there.  How 
is  life  to  be  as  art  in  this ;  is  it  its  business  to  reveal  nature,  even  as  it  is 
of  art  ?  And  so  is  human  life  still  to  be  different  from  nature,  even 
while  true  to  her,  even  as  art  is  ? 

There  may  be  in  art  as  much  of  the 'human  element,  intelligence,  feel- 
ing, as  may  be  desired,  but  it  must  fulfil  one  condition ;  it  must  not  be 
arbitrary ;  it  must  consist  in  showing  what  nature  is.  That  is,  it  must  be 
a  marriage,  or  fluxion ;  not  alone :  is  this  true  to  nature,  two  at  once  ? 

When  one  sees  how  art  differs  from  work  in  making  not-doing  a  power, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  artful '  seems  just ;  it  is  one  with  the  '  cunning  ' 
of  the  hand.  Only  the  artist's  hand  is  cunning. 

If  one  task  of  art  be  to  show  forces  which  are  hidden  in  nature  as  we 
see  it,  then  we  see  that  in  this  (in  which  it  has  a  common  task  with 
science),  it  is  much  the  further  advanced,  much  the  earliest  in  advance.  It 
had  achieved  wonders  even  before  science  had  begun.  And  is  it  not,  in 
this,  parallel  to  the  moral  being,  truly  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  life  ? 
And  is  here  another  relation  between  art  and  science  :  say  both  have  this 
task  in  common,  to  '  reveal '  forces  which  in  nature  are  hidden ;  here  they 
join,  but  each  has  other  separate  tasks ;  they  lay  a  common  basis  for  dif- 
ferent works.  Now  if  we  can  see  what  offices  art  has  besides  and  upon 
this,  what  other  functions  it  finds  in  this  a  power  for,  may  we  not  by  its 
aid  see  better  what  other  functions  science  has  before  it?  Must  it  not  be 
parallel  to  art  in  this  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  close  parallel  to  science,  with  a  most  significant  difference : 
science  was  bound  first  to  the  appearances  even  as  the  painter  is ;  bound 
to  an  '  inaccurate  accuracy,'  and  ielt  it  a  duty  (and  needs  to  have  felt  it  so); 
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but  the  painter  always  knew  it  was  but '  appearance '  he  was  thus  bound 
to  :  science  was  bound  only  so  long  as  she  took  it  ibr  the  truth.  Art  knew 
appearance  was  but  appearance,  but  thought  itself  bound  to  it ;  science 
thought  itself  bound  to  it  because  it  mistook  it  for  fact,  and  only  so  long 
as  it  so  mistook  it.  Then  do  they  not  seem  to  part,  when  science  discovers 
that  it  deals  first  with  appearance  ;  but  in  truth  are  they  not  one  in  having 
to  use  them,  and  not  rest  in  them,  and  come  again  to  be  one  :  each  having 
come  to  include  what  the  other  started  with  :  science  having  learnt  (what 
art  knew)  that  what  it  begins  with  is  appearance ;  art  having  learnt  (what 
science  knew)  that  its  task  is  not  to  rest  in  them,  but  use  them. 

Beauty  must  mean  not- arbitrariness.  Is  not  one  element  of  it  the  sen- 
suous perception  of  reason,  that  is  of  necessity.  So  curves  are  beautiful, 
and  curved  that  are  perpetually  varying:  these  express  motion  under 
resistance. 

The  painter — taking  a  part — in  putting  accurately  the  details,  leaves  out 
the  necessity,  but  that  is  leaving  out  the  essential  thing — the  doing  what  is 
wanted;  he  introduces  arbitrariness,  the  very  falsest  thing  possible  to 
nature,  for  it  is  acting  for  self. 

In  some  of  David  Cox's  finished  works,  most  perfectly  done,  we  see  how 
that  finish  is  in  its  nature  contrary  to  true  art,  and  does  not  depend  on  any 
imperfection  of  skill.  And  is  it  not  clear  :  the  imperfect  delineation  is  the 
delineation  of  other  things,  and  completing  it  is  the  putting  away  things  so 
presented  ?  Of  course  the  hand  must  be  trained,  but  it  is  not  especially 
in  this :  but  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  thought  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  This  implies  of  course  the  absence  of  the  thought  of  pleasure,  which 
inevitably  brings  that  of  ought.  But  that  being  absent,  does  not  nature 
necessarily  simply  work  in  us  ?  And  always  in  respect  to  doing,  the  ques- 
tion is  :  not  why  the  perfect  doing  is,  but  what  prevents  it.  Must  it  not 
always  be  solved  in  this  form  ?  The  right  and  true  need  no  accounting 
for  ;  it  is  nature ;  and  is  as  nature  is.  But  its  absence  always  has  reasons; 
and  these  are  the  things  to  be  looked  for. 

A  person  not  thinking  or  caring  for  self-pleasure  (which  is  quite  diffe- 
rent from  not  being  moved,  prompted,  guided,  by  pleasure) — being  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  object,  which  is  delight— will  inevitably  come  also  not  to 
think  of  or  regard  his  goodness.  The  ground  of  doing  so  is  absent,  and 
the  result  must  come.  But  at  first,  of  course,  he  will  think  of  his  good- 
ness even  as  others  do ;  he  will  do  it  by  imitation  and  of  course,  because 
others  do ;  only  after  experience,  and  when  his  own  nature  has  had  time 
to  throw  off  what  is  accidental,  will  he  cease  to  do  what  does  not  belong 
to  it  This  is  genius  coming  to  its  own  nature  :  not  thinking  any  more  of 
its  goodness.  All  who  begin  by  thinking  of  self-pleasure  must  also  think 
of  their  goodness,  and  either  follow  it  or  refuse  it ;  and,  as  being  among 
them,  genius  at  first  thinks  of  its  goodness  too.— But  the  person  thus  not 
regarding  his  self-pleasure,  and  from  whom  therefore  the  thought  of  hi3 
self-goodness  (accidentally  imposed)  is  sure  to  fall  [how  plainly  it  is  nature 
that  is  thus  described :  nature  is  the  being  who  does  not  regard  self- 
pleasure  •  and  so  again  genius  is  visible  as  nature  simply  in  the  man] ;  t 
person  thus  not  regarding  his  self-pleasure  is  of  course  the  person  most 
moved  by  pleasure,  that  is  by  the  free  play  of  his  passion  (which  is  plea- 
sure) •  if  only  because  he  is  not  thinking  of  his  self- pleasure,  lor  truly 
seen  must  not  the  regarding  one's  self-pleasure  mean  and  be  the  sign  of 
less  pleasure,  of  the  absence  of  pleasure.  It  is  so  evidently  as  being  it 
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a  deduction  from  pleasure,  that  is  from  the  full  completeness  of  pleasure, 
because  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  alien  element,  a  thing  that  is  not  plea- 
sure, but  distinctly  toil,  labour,  anxiety,  unrest  even  with  fear  and  dread, 
and  all  sorts  of  forms  attached,  occupying  portions  of  feeling  that  without 
it  would  be  open  to  pleasure  and  might  be  filled  with  it  (nay,  would  be 
sure  to  be  so),  for  the  absence  of  it  means  vision,  ecstasy,  delight :  not  only 
because  it  is  thus  in  itself  a  plain  detraction  from  pleasure,  does  regarding 
one's  self-pleasure  mean  less  pleasure,  being  less  moved  by  and  with  plea- 
sure, but  still  more  because  it  is  itself  a  sign  and  result  of  the  absence  of 
pleasure.  It  is  the  '  phenomenon '  of  absence  of  pleasure,  the  appearance 
under  which  it  presents  itself.  When  truly  enjoying  no  man  can  be 
thinking  of  his  self- pleasure :  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  So  the  person 
from  whom,  because  not  regarding  his  self-pleasure  (or  in  so  far  as  not), 
the  regard  of  his  self-goodness  too  falls  off,  is  the  person  most  moved  by 
pleasure.  If  it  looks  not,  it  is  simply  from  the  confusion  which  those 
who  have  not  perfect  pleasure  have  made  between  pleasure  and  things ;  if 
he  refuses  things  mostly  felt  pleasurable,  it  is  for  his  pleasure  he  refuses 
them  ;  that  is  the  free  play  of  his  passion  :  he  refuses  them  for  his 
passion  sake.  (Love  thus — the  love — is  the  type  of  life  ;  that  shows  what 
it  is  when  we  have  learnt  it,  all  this ;  what  pleasure  it  has,  and  yet  how 
refusing ;  what  enjoyment  ever,  and  yet  what  restraint — that  is,  no 
restraint,  but  one  with  its  passion.)  So  is  not  genius  simply  the  being 
perfectly  moved  by  pleasure :  it  fulfils  the  law  to  have  pleasure  perfect 
(which  is  the  law  to  love)  ;  that  is,  it  has  no  regard  to  self- pleasure,  for  it 
is  enjoying,  and  cannot;  and  so  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  perfect  plea- 
sure, all  other  laws  fall  off  it ;  it  has  fulfilled  them  all ;  and  self-goodness 
has  become  to  it  a  word  and  meaningless ;  it  has  fulfilled  the  one  com- 
mand which  includes  them  all ;  the  command  of  perfect  pleasure ;  of 
which  regarding  self,  being  at  leisure  to  think  of  self,  is  the  breach.  That 
is,  it  fulfils  this  so  far  as  it  is  genius :  where  it  fulfils  this,  there  its  genius 
extends  ;  nature  is  in  it ;  where  that  stops  it  is  genius  no  more. 

Is  it  essential  to  the  right  painting  (as  I  have  said)  that  the  stroke  should 
imply  the  other  things  that are  present;  should  differ  from  the  one  by  precise 
implying  of  other  things  there  present  ?  May  it  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  right  if  it  imply  simply  that  there  is  more — an  inexpressible  more — 
without  having  exact  relation  to  that  which  constituted  it  at  the  time  or 
place  ?  That  is,  is  the  demand  on  the  painter  to  imply  that  there  is  more 
(and  more  with  certain  characters  or  universal  necessities)  rather  than  im- 
plicitly to  present  the  other  things  that  may  have  been  presented  to  his 
eye. — This  would  perhaps  include  better  all  the  facts  :  as,  say,  the  demand 
to  paint  '  artistically '  single  objects :  is  not  this  to  represent  truly  not 
1  other  things'  but  the  kind  of  existence  nature  is  ? 

Art  being  of  the  reassertion  of  the  '  natural  action '  of  the  organs,  is  one 
with  indulgence  being  an  essential  part  of  goodness ;  that  it  must  be  in 
pleasant  things ;  and  the  reason  that  art  is  thus,  is  one  with  the  reason 
that  others'  needs  bring  the  demand  for  pleasant  things. 

How  plainly  pictures  speak  :  see  the  exact  things,  like  dolls ;  like  child's 
work :  that  is  very  well,  now  is  the  call  to  do  something  more :  having 
that,  now  see  if  something  cannot  be  done,  something  like  nature.  Here 
we  are,  with  our  self-righteousness,  at  the  very  furthest  remove  from 
nature,  who  is  utterly  unmoral :  now  go  to  her.  How  will  we  do  that  ? 

A  representation  of  a  thing  or  a  person  in  paint  will  look  like  a  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  paint,  of  course ;  if  it  is  done  exquisitely  well  it  will 
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look  an  exquisite  representation.  What  we  earn,  nature  will  give  us.  But 
if  it  is  to  look  like  nature  herself — the  thing  or  the  person — if,  being  a 
representation,  it  is  to  be  as  if  it  were  not,  it  must  have  some  reason  for 
being  so.  Nothing  is  without  reason.  If  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  repre- 
sentation the  artist  must  do  more  than  represent.  Now  how  do  it  ? 

It  is  perfectly  one  in  art  and  life  :  in  the  '  self-rights '  painting,  at  the 
basis,  there  is  a  non- perception,  which  makes  the  demand  come  lor  the 
false  exactness:  so  in  life  there  is  a  non-perception— a  leaving  out  of  others 
— which  makes  the  demand  come  for  the  self- right ;  the  '  virtue '  that 
injures  others  because  it  must  restrain  itself.— The  artist's  perception  of, 
and  due  yielding  to,  the  other  things  in  nature  liberates  his  hand  from  that 
toilsome  exactness;  which  no  man  can  like,  or  ought  to  like;  if  he  likes 
it,  he  ought  not.  And  is  not  this  what  he  finds,  that  when  once  he  is  not 
asking  what  he  likes,  but  only  what  is  wanted,  the  question  what  is  '  right ' 
also  has  fallen  away,  and  doing  what  his  '  passion '  tends  to  is  that  which 
is  the  best.  So  that  he  finds  that  the  thought  of  Tightness  in  restraint  is 
the  very  furthest  from  true  Tightness.  Without  art  to  guide  us  surely  we 
could  not  see  our  life ;  would  it  be  possible  to  believe  what  we  must 
believe  ?  would  it  not  seem  incredible,  impossible,  even  if  we  could  evei 
have  thought  of  it  ?  It  is  as  a  man  could  not  find  his  road  by  studying  it, 
would  be  sure  to  wander  round  and  round ;  but  he  fixes  his  eye  on  a  star 
and  goes  straight  to  his  end.  And  is  not  this  true  in  other  aspects  too  ? 
The  star  looks  little,  but  it  truly  is  more  than  the  earth  itself;  so  what  we 
see  as  that  trifle  of  art,  is  it  not  truly  more  than  all  our  life  ? 

Art  teaches  life  its  method ;  life  art  its  reason. 

In  art  there  is  presented  to  us  the  appearance  to  the  eye — a  thing  that 
is  nothing,  that  has  no  real  claim,  no  reason,  to  be  obeyed ;  is  '  true '  to 
no  existence,  is  but  an  accident  as  it  were;  has  no  value,  no  weight  in 
reason,  no  kind  of '  truth  '  in  any  but  an  unimportant  sense — merely  the 
relation  of  some  things  to  our  eyes,  &c.— and  yet,  though  it  has  no  claim 
nor  value,  we  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  an  absolute  law  on  the  painter 
till  he  fulfils  a  certain  condition  ;  that  is,  till  the  true  art-conception  comes, 
and  he  feels  that  which  makes  it  no  more  a  law. — And  so  in  life  there  is 
the  right  of  acting  for  self;  surely  in  every  single  respect  the  same.  And 
so  by  these  '  no  things,'  these  mere  seeming  '  rights,'  how  much  nature 
attains.  Is  it  not  good  of  nature :  the  only  thing  man  can  do  is  to  leave  out 
from  her  fulness ;  and  so  she  makes  herself  for  him  that  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  his  powers  :  such  that  leaving  out  is  the  means  by  which  more 
is  revealed.  She  makes  herself  to  be  a  balance  of  opposing  forces ;  so  that 
to  leave  out  is  to  see  her  more,  and  know  her  better.  Is  it  not  like  a  mother 
makes  herself  to  be  what  her  child  needs  ? 

The  painter  proclaims  for  ever  that  our  plan  of  having  a  thing  good  and 
right  in  itself  by  regarding  it  alone,  and  putting  aside  the  consideration  of 
other  things,  making  other  claims  as  if  they  were  not,  or  could  not  be 
yielded  to  because  conflicting  with  that  thing — in  a  word,  that  treating 
anything  as  if  it  were  by  itself,  and  were  to  have  everything  as  if  it  alone 
were — is  a  false  one  and  does  not  give  us  even  that  thing  truly  aright. 
The  presence  and  claims  of  other  things  (even  though  conflicting  and 
demanding  sacrifice  of  the  thing  we  are  concerned  with)  are  the  very 
means  of  its  perfecting ;  what  is  so  sacrificed  is  exactly  that  which  it  were 
loss  and  evil  to  retain.  To  have  anything  truly  aright,  bring  in,  to  the 
utmost,  the  claims  of  all  other  tilings ;  that  will  cast  out  what  arises  from 
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our  lack — our  lack  of  perceiving  or  of  feeling.  And  when  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  this,  will  not  a  perfect  adaptation  be  visible  in  nature ;  that  the 
claims  of  other  things  are  always  so  present,  so  adjusted,  that  the  full  yield- 
ing to  them  makes  everything  perfect;  that  they  are  the  very  claims  that  are 
needed?  '  Painting,'  in  the  true  sense,  is  using:  might  we  not  use  the  terms 
as  the  same  ?  Using  a  thing  is  dealing  with  it  art- wise.  Then  the  answer 
to  the  question  :  '  if  a  man  is  painting  a  thing  why  does  he  not  paint  it  ? ' 
would  be :  '  you  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  paint :  to  paint  is 
to  use.' — So  then  the  miser  would  represent  the  'self-rights'  man,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  use  things. 

There  are  two  slaves  of  pleasure :  the  man  who  follows  it  when  it 
is  not  the  need ;  and  the  man  who  stands  afraid  of  it,  and  cannot  do 
because  of  its  presence.  It  is  as  there  are  two  forms  of  gluttony :  excess 
and  false  restrictions ;  but  the  latter  lasts  long  after  the  real  reason  has 
passed:  it  lasts  by  a  kind  of  vis  inertia?,  long  after  people  are  quite  'ready' 
to  lay  it  aside.  But  this  is  not  too  long :  all  the  force  and  tension  are 
wanted  ;  may  it  not  be  really  in  preparation  for  some  future  result  ? — not 
to  fit  for  the  mere  doing  the  true  right  there,  but  to  lay  a  basis  for  some 
still  further  end ;  a  sowing  for  the  future  ? 

The  demand  of  art — that  which  constitutes  it — is  necessity.  This  it  is 
that  nrast  be  exacted  everywhere  before  we  consent  that  anything  is  'true.' 
In  the  lack  of  it  that  which  is  not  art  differs  from  that  which  is;  there  may 
be  in  it  all  perfection  besides,  but  without  that  art  is  not  there.  This  is 
'  unity'  and  '  harmony  ' — the  putting  away  of  arbitrariness :  which  nature 
also  has  utterly  put  away.  The  artist  is  set  free  from  external  truth,  that 
he  may  be  true  to  this. — So  it  is  with  the  novelist  too  :  he  also  is  bound 
by  no  external  truth,  but  it  is  that  he  may  be  true  here ;  may  show  us  the 
necessity.  And  thus  art,  truly,  in  the  novel  has  yet  scarcely  begun :  we 
have  had  but  a  putting  together  of  detached  things. — The  giving  up 
exactness  only  as  it  is  demanded  proves  love  of  it  ;  else  it  were  given  up 
too  much,  for  pleasure's  sake,  or  too  little,  for  self-virtue.  Now  is  there 
not  in  this  the  key  to  the  question  of  the  training  that  is  demanded  ?  It 
is  that  the  exactness,  when  no  demand  is  against  it,  should  be  loved  ;  that 
failure  from  it,  for  self,  should  be  hated.  This  is  what  is  demanded  in  the 
training  :  that  to  refuse  the  self-right  for  self  should  be  hateful.  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  not  the  same  as  practising  doing  the  self- right,  or  exact?  Might 
it  not  be  taught  better  in  other  ways ;  more  widely,  as  it  were,  and  in 
union  with  other  things  ?  For  what  is  needed  is  not  ability  to  do  exactly 
— that  has  no  value,  and  no  claim ;  but  ability  to  do — to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done ;  and  readily  and  with  ease.  And  might  not  this  be 
gained  better  than  by  learning  so  much  to  do  one  thing  alone  ?  Not  doing 
the  self-right,  but  power  to  do,  with  hatred  of  all  doing  for  self — alike, 
surely,  indulgence  and  restraint — this  is  what  training  has  to  teach. 

Art  is  doing  injustice  justly :  and  the  reason  is  vhat  there  is  a  kind  of 
'  justice  '  that  comes  to  us  that  is  not  the  justice  ;  that  implies  a  negative, 
i.e.,  a  wrongness,  inside.  So  is  it  not  most  probable  that  if  a  true  '  not-self' 
injustice  is  ever  embodied — or  could  be  embodied — in  man's  life,  that 
would  be  the  permanent  condition ;  and  that  it  would  not  ever  return  even 
to  the  form  of  the  other  justice  ? — So  in  art  and  in  science  too,  there  is, 
alike,  a  '  truth  '  that  implies  a  non-perception.  This  order  of  our  life — 
that  first  comes  a  right,  or  true,  that  is  not  the  final  one — is  implied  in  our 
apprehension  being  imperfect.  (It  is  the  right  or  true  if  there  were 
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nothing  but  what  we  take  account  of:  and  so,  is  the  regarding  self  simply 
as  the  taking  account  only  of  the  'mere  direct  sense-impressions  ?  that  of 
which  first  and  immediately  affects  us?^ 


aa  me  unplug  ctuuuuub  uuiy  oi    Hie  mere 
which  first  and  immediately  affects  us?) 


In  science  the  '  interpretation '  always  shows  why  the  phenomenon  must 
be  perceived.  It  differs  from  a  mere  theory  (or- observation- true)  by  this; 
that  the  latter  says  merely,  '  there  are  these  things;  they  are  so :'  the 
former  says  « that  is  the  fact,  and  it  must  make  us  perceive  this.'  •  A  dif- 
ference is  that  a  must,  a  necessity,  is  introduced.  So  in  this  do  we  best  see 
the  relation  of  necessity  to  truth  ?  Is  the  reason  it  is  demanded  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  the  thing  indicated  by  its  presence  the  same  too  ?  Does 
it  mean  truth  because  it  is  introducing  again  an  element  that  is  in  nature, 
but  that  our  perception  banishes?  Is  the  scientific  '  interpretation '  true 
to  nature  as  true  art  is,  not  because  the  thing  or  process  it  puts  is  any 
more  what  nature  is,  but  simply  because  it  has  in  it  this  element  of  neces- 
sity which  is  in  nature,  and  our  mode  of  perception  banishes  ?  Then 
what  is  the  power  by  which  man  is  led  to  introduce  it  again  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  in  science  as  in  art  ?  At  the  bottom  is  it  an  '  impulse,'  making 
the  doing  of  it  a  '  pleasure,'  and  existing  because  it  is  in  nature ;  man's 
impulse  meaning  simply  that  nature  is  so  ?  And  so  his  mere  direct  '  per- 
ception,' which  leaves  it  out,  is  a  violence,  and  distortion,  and  he  cannot 
rest  under  it. — Is  this  why  his  thought  and  his  art  alike  demand  it  ? 

And  does  not  his  life  demand  it  too  ;  are  (some  at  least  of)  our  moral 

emotions   and  demands  the  expression  of  the  same  fact  in   another 

region  ? 

And  then  this  would  be  part  of  the  power  by  which  the  interpretation 
is  brought ;  this  '  impulse'  to  necessity;  this  besides  the  law  of  parsimony  ? 
Or  is  it  not  included  in  that  law  ?  To  think  what  is  not  necessary  instead 
of  what  is  would  be  a  violation  of  it.  And  so  does  another  connection 
become  visible :  this  law  of  parsimony  is  that  of  least  action  ;  it  is  the 
proof  of  not  acting  for  self,  and  therefore  wasting  no  power.  And  so 
is  this  '  necessity '  in  nature  but  a  result  of  absence  of  rule  of  self  ? — 
therefore  no  waste ;  therefore  necessity  ? 
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